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ASKING A POLICEMAN, 


N delineating these scenes the aim to be literally true 
predominates the seeking for pictorial effects ; so that at 
a glance these little drawings will recall to many sights 


they have already seen ; to others they may serve as a future 


guide, and to astill greater number give a novel representa- 


tion of some of the characteristic sights of London 


town, 


Baedeker and Murray are valuable guidebooks to 
travelers in all countries, but when in London just 


‘‘ask a policeman” and you are certain to be 


rightly and well directed. With 
this aid and the frequent use of the 
penny ‘‘’bus,” especially its top, 
London may be cheaply and thor- 
oughly explored. The most central 
as well as a pleasant part of London 
is Bloomsbury, with its quiet streets 
and pretty squares, Russell Square 
as its centre. From here all parts 
of the great city are easily accessible. 
A few minutes’ walk brings you to 
Oxford Street, the great main artery 
of London. 


PRIMROSE DAY. 


Hundreds of omnibuses pass un- 
ceasingly to and fro, and one of the 
many ‘‘bobbies” who are stationed 
at every crossing will, for the ask- 
ing, point out to you the omnibus 
going toward or near the desired 
destination. This is the 19th of 
April. The many venders of flowers 
met with have their baskets entirely 
filled with primroses. Thousands of 
passers-by carry posies of these sim- 
ple messengers of spring ; ladies have 
them affixed to their dresses and 
men wear them in the buttonholes 
of their coats. 

Primroses are to be seen every- 
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where. Numbers of pedestrians and crowded 
omnibuses are going toward Westminster. St. 
Stephen’s Green or Parliament Square is one 
surging crowd, paying tribute to a great favorite 
statesman of the past, by decorating his, Benjamin 
Disraeli, the Earl of Beaconsfield'’s statue with his 
favorite flower, the primrose. Opposite the IIouses 
of Parliament (the arena of his many rhetorical 
combats and victories), and facing Westminster 
Abbey, stands his statue, cast in bronze, clad in 
the robes of a Knight of the Garter, upon a mag- 
nificent pedestal of Scotch granite. Before the 
day is far advanced this monument will be one 
great mass of yellow flowers. Primrose day is 
and will long remain one of the annual sights of 
Lordon town. 


PRESENTATION OF THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY. 


There is to be a gala day in the city, at the 
Guildhall; the Lord Mayor and city fathers are 


going to present the ‘‘freedoin of the city” to. 
Scarcely a year passes” 


one of the royal princes. 
-without some hero of the day—a great soldier, 
sailor, statesman or foreign potentate—visiting 
London, giving the Lord Mayor and aldermen 
an opportunity to demonstrate the proverbial 
hospitality of that great und wealthy corporation. 

A highly illuminated and inscribed piece of 
parchment or vellum is presented in a gilt or 
golden casket, and the recipient is made an hon- 
orary citizen of the greatest city in the world. 
The Guildhall is a very ancient and handsome 
Gothic building about halfway up Cheapside, ac- 
cessible by a short, narrow passage, which opens 
into a small square, the whole of one side faced 
by this historic townhall. 

Those who have received special invitations ar- 
rive shortly before the appointed time, on foot or 
in carriages. Casual spectators gather quickly, 
taking up all possible positions of vantage, not 
interfered with either by the police or the “ guard 
of honor,” which on this occasion consists of the 
royal naval artillery volunteers, the sailor prince, 
the Duke of York, being the hero of the day. 
Soon the state carriages conveying the sheriffs, 
clad in medieval robes and wearing their gold 
chains of office, arrive; now and then a some- 
what belated alderman hurries along, carrying 
his purple sable-trimmed robe, which he quickly 
throws over his shoulders and joins the already 
large assembly in the vestibule. A fanfare of 
trumpets announces the arrival of my Tord 
Mayor, seated in a gorgeous carriage drawn by 
four richly caparigoned horses, preceded by the 
city marshal on horseback in a brilliant uniform 
of scarlet and gold lace. Soon the sound of dis- 
tant cheers is heard, which is taken up by the 
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crowd assembled in the square: the guard sa- 
lutes, and to the strains of the national anthem 
the Prince of Wales, his second son the Duke of 
York, and Prince George of Greece, seated in an 
open barouche, draw up at the entrance of the 
hall. The royal visitors are received with great 
obeisance by the Lord Mayor and his adjutants, 
and led in procession to the main hall, where they 
are greeted with cheering and waving of handker- 
chiefs, the assembly rising to the strains of *¢ God 
Save the Queen.” The princes and their host 
take seats upon a raised dais. ‘The Lord Mayor 
reads the usual address, expressing loyalty to her 
Majesty and the royal family ; the prince replies, 
and again the Lord Mayor rises to speak, at the 
same time presenting to the Duke of York what 
to me looks like a swell biscuit box, The Duke, 
graciously accepting it, expresses his thanks, sav- 
ing something to the effect of this being one of 
the prondest and happiest days of his life. One 
or two more short speeches by some other much 
berobed and bechuined city father, and then the 
Lord Mayor conducts the princes to the splendid 
library of the Guildhall (to the sample room, as 
one irreverent individual remarked). I have 


-heard it said that the corporation of London 


keeps some rare old vintages in the cellars ond 
eupboards of the Guildhall. 

In ashort time the august company reappears 
in the vestibule, and after a cordial leave-taking 
the princes re-enter their carriage. ‘Ihe crowd 
cheers heartily, and the bund once more sends up 
the musical prayer that God may save the gra- 
cious sovereign of their beloved country. Imme- 
diately the Lord Mayor, aldermen and public de- 
part, and Guildhall Square resumes its usual 
placid appearance. The immemorial pigeons re- 
turn from their high perches and strut about un- 
concernedly. Business is resumed in the adjoin- 
ing police court, the presiding alderman perhaps 
fining some poor fellow five shillings or five days 
for having also sampled, but too freely, the pre- 
vious night. 


BANK HOLIDAY AT HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


To the working classes of London bank holiday 
and Hampstead Heath (‘appy *Ampstead) are in: 
separable. The ’Arries and ’Arriets, the nee 
mongers and their sweethearts, all journey there, 
on foot, by train, tram, ’bus and donkey carts. 
The Heath is crowded with holiday makers, pie: 
nicking, swinging, donkey riding, shy!" at = 
coannts perched on sticks, and viaiing ee 
shows consisting mostly of real ‘‘ friendly 40 a 
and live cannibals. But as the law (ore 
Hampstead Heath) places some restriction a i 
diet of these terrible savages, their bill of fare 
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changed from “* migsionaire A la Tartare? and fat 
babies raw to chunks of uncooked boarding- 
house steak, which is rather rough, even on can- 
nibals, Dancing to the music of street pianos, 
kiss in the ring, rolling down the hills and skip- 
ping ropes are enjoyed by this. rough, good-na- 
tured crowd, who, with much merriment and 
singing, wends its way homeward when daylight 
disappears. From the top of Hampstead ITeath, 
the highest prominence around London, a mag- 
nificent panorama of that immense city may be 
obtained, if the day is clear and bright, which 
generally it is not. A group of trees marks the 
Spot where the conspirators of the gunpowder- 
plot notoriety watched for the blowing up of the 
“Houses of Parliament” by their confederate 
and leader, Guy Fawkes, a spectacle which, fort- 
unately, they were not destined to witness. 


SUNDAY IN WHITECHAPEL. 

It is not an edifying sight, but to the student 
of human nature it may be interesting to see the 
wretched, unsavory crowd which every Sunday 
throngs the back lanes and side streets of White- 
chapel Road. Here they sell and barter for all 
the necessities and the few luxuries these poor 
people can indulge in. Almost everybody has 
heard of Petticoat Lane. Although this name has 
disappeared from the London street directory, the 
lane still exists, and the traffic which in times 
past made it notorious is still carried on. All 
sorts of second-hand clothing, partly the pro- 
ceeds of theft and burglary; all manner of tools, 
Brummagem jewelry, decrepit pieces of furniture. 
bedding, musical instruments, especially broken- 
winded accordions and dilapidated banjos : 
many things most of us would not know the use 
of, some looking like instruments used for crack- 
Ing safes and occasionally heads. All this is 
thrown promiscuousiy in heaps on road and side- 
walk, One ond of the lane is entirely occupied 
by dealers in provisions of the worst quality, the 
sight and smell of which would upset any average 
well-conditioned stomach. ° 
The venders in Petticoat Lane are invariably 
inkempt, greasy-looking foreign Jews, and the 
Iuyers are the lowest of the east end population 
of London; also, English and foreign aailors. 
Some of them, having spent the last of their hard 
earnings, are trying to dispose of an article of 
clothing which they can ill afford to discard, so 
that they may have one last drunken spree before 
again shipping om a long VOvage. Advancing 
Civilization and strict police supervision (not pro- 
tection) have done mach to make even White- 
chapel a comparatively safe place to visit. Of 
course it would mot be advisable to imitate a 
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walking jewelry store upon such an occasion, 
neither to carry more than the most necessary 
small change; yet the time is past when upon 
leaving one end of Petticoat Lane you were ac- 
costed by some specimen of the “artful dodger ”” 
type and asked to purchase the handkerchief 
which had been stolen from your pocket at the 
other end, 


CHANGING OF GUARD AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 

A daily and very pretty sight is the changing 
of the Queen’s (tuard at St. James’s Palace. A 
few minutes before eleven o’clock in the morning 
a company of either the Grenadier, Scotch or 
Coldstream Guards march from their barracks to 
relieve the’ company which has been on duty for 
the last twenty-four hours. St. James’s Palace 
Square faces Marlborough Iouse, the town resi- 
dence of the Prince of Wales. As the clock 
strikes eleven a bugle sounds, the ‘‘ guard” turns 
out and the relieving company marches into the 
palace square with band playing. ‘The troops sa- 
lute each other, then form into a hollow square, 
inside of which the officers walk about or stand 
in groups, and the two bands, massed together, 
discourse the best of military or operatic music. 
Many spectators enjoy this grand military dis- 
play. 

Arrayed in a very handsome uniform dating 
from the time when the Queen of England was still 
an infant princess, a link between the past and 
the present, a veteran of the Crimea and Indian 
wars, his breast covered with medals, carrying 
the marshal’s staff in his hand, is walking pomp- 
ously from one end of the square to the other, 
the observed of all observers. Je is the repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty, the ‘‘Quieen’s Mar- 
shal.” 


REVIEW OF THE CORPS OF COMMISSIONATRES. 


One of the most admirable and useful institu- 
tions in London is the “Corps of Commission- 
aires ”—noncommissioned officers of the army aud 
navy who, after long service, obtained their honor. 
able discharge and have formed under the com- 
mand of retired army officers into an organization 
of messengers, caretakers, doorkeepers, and to fill 
posts where men of undoubted integrity and 
honesty are required. 

All banks, many of the principal stores, as well 
as the general public, avail themselves of their 
services, 

During the height of the London season, one 
Sunday in each year, this corps parades and is 
reviewed—this year, June, 1893, in the histor- 
ical and spacious grounds of Chelsen Hospital, 
the home of the invalid and old veterans of the 
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British army, by permission of the Governor, 
Field Marshal Sir P. Grant. General Lord Rob- 
erts,V. C., the hero of many campaigns in India, 
and who, after long service there as commander 
in chief, had just returned from that country, 
was the reviewing officer of the day. 

These veterans make a fine martial show in 
their smart dark green uniforms, with a broad, 
highly polished belt, to which the silver badge of 
the corps is affixed, their képis adorned with a 
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specting them and occasionally addressing a few 
words of recognition to those who fought under 
his command in many hard contested battles. 
Time works marvelous changes. Conspicuous in 
the retinue of Lord Roberts is a group of native 
Indian officers in their picturesque uniform as- 
sisting in reviewing many of the veterans of that 
terrible Indian mutiny—men who helped to sub- 
due their rebellious kindred and country. The 
Queen-Empress now has no more loyal subjects 


PRIMROSE DAY, 


tuft of There are few of 


oare not decorated with medals won 
efeld ; all of them possessing those 
#tesvard for long and good service. 
Clze2z% pensioners, in their long red 
(fea = hioned military caps, act as ush- 
<f ceremonies. 

Roberts, in civilian dress, with 


dark green feathers. 


1 Cy Y BE A=* Zuished officers, passes along the 


_ than 3,000 men, critically in- 


than her Indian troops. After a splendid march 
past the ‘‘ Corps of Commissionaires ” is addressed 
in a soldierlike speech by General Roberts, and 
many of them receive one more good-service 
medal, affixed to their breasts by the hands of 
Lady Roberts. 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


The wish to erect a lasting memorial 10 
memoration of the Queen’s fiftieth annivers* 


com- 
ry of 
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REVIEW OF COMMISSIONATRES. 


her reign had been freely and often expressed by know until the Prince of Wales made a very 
the press and people of England, but what form happy suggestion. The Colonial and Indian Ex- 
this should consist of nobody seemed exactly to hibition held in London in 1886 brought together 
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people and products from all parts of the British 
empire. 

This exhibition, of course, could only last a 
limited time. The Prince of Wales proposed, and 
communicated to the Lord Mayor of London, the 
idea to have a magnificent building erected where 
for all times the treasures brought together at 
the Colonial Exhibition could be housed. The 
Lord Mayor coincided with the prince and sub- 
scriptions to raise the great funds required for 
the completion of this scheme were started in all 
countries under the Qneen’s rule. Money and 
promises of future aid arrived freely. Accord- 
ingly a grand building was erected at South Ken- 
sington, which was opened by the Queen in great 
atate on the 10th of May, 1893. The splendor of 
this ceremony was equal .to Her Majesty’s ap- 
pearance at her jubilee. All the household 
troops and several line regiments drafted into 
London for that occasion formed along the whole 
line through which the Queen would pass on her 
way from Buckingham Palace to South Kensing- 
ton. 

Behind all these troops, who were posted about 
twenty feet apart, a row of the London police 


held the hundreds of thousands of people in 
check. Still there is no more orderly crowd and 
no more patient police than in London. ‘The 
harmless chaff which they accept and occasion- 
ally return with the utmost good nature makes 
the time waiting for the procession pass more 
quickly and pleasantly. Permitting to pass here. 
without special notice, the English and foreign 
princes, ministers of state, ambassadors and dig- 
nitaries of the chureh and other high officials, 
each and all receiving their share of cheering, 1 
will only very briefly allude to the arrival and 
appearance of the Queen and her cortége. Seated 
in an open carriage drawn by eight magnificent 
cream-colored horses, richly draped with purple, 
gold embroidered velvet, and led by grooms 
in costly liveries, Her Majesty, under the 
shade of a large parasol, graciously smiles and 
bows to right and left, acknowledging the cheers 
of her loyal subjects. Princes royal and gentle- 
men in waiting precede, side by side, and follow 
the Queen’s carriage on horseback. And now, 
taking leave, I may say with the pussy cat of 
nursery rhyme fame, ‘“‘I have been in London 
and seen the Queen.” 
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By Percy FIrzGERALp. 


My pretty cousin Laura, who occasionally 
comes to town, is insatiable for what she calls 
‘the sights and shows.” But, to my astonish- 
ment, on the very first morning after her arrival 
she said, rather wearily, when I made my usa] 
suggestion of a visit to the Tower: “I am sick of 
the Tower, and of St. Paul’s, and,” she added, 
comprehensively, “above all, of that odious Brit- 
ish Museum. London, I have come to the con- 
clusion, is a very dull city, and there is really 
nothing to see.” 

“Nothing ?’T said. “Why, London is full, 
‘ chock full,’ if I may speak so vulgarly, of 
things one cares to see. It is one of the most en- 
tertaining cities in the world. Bat, then, they 
are not on the surface, and they appeal to—” 

_ Tsee,” she said; “they are not for inferior, 
ignorant rustics such as the ‘likes of me.’” 

“Not that,” T suid ; “but these things are not 
‘showy,’ like our old friends St. Paul's or the 
Museum. hey are curious and out-of-the-way. 


us begin at once. We have a whole week, and 
can see something every day.” Pa 
“‘ Well,” I said, “I think a week will just do 
it, but we shall have to work hard.” ; : 
Accordingly we started on our pilgrimage, ane 
I must say Laura was both surprised and enter- 
tained. I shall now take the gentle reader ex- 
actly over the same ground, acting as his her 
showman ; and I hope that he or she will e@ as 
much entertained as was my pretty COUN - 
We began our peregrinations that very day In 
the old familiar Strand. ; 
The Strand is a conventional street enous”: 
At the first blush we shonld hardly think of aa 
pairing to it for the purpose of making salen 
explorations. Yet it is a highly interesting se 
full of curious things. We have only % a te 
urely along, looking to the right and to the 
as we go, and, on the old satisfactory pr 
“eyes and no eyes,” we shall see a ZOOS 
is novel and that will repay our tronble. 
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stand where it now does, and when the royal sta- 
ble—an imposing range of buildings—stretched 
along in its place. It will be noted that the 
National Gallery recedes as it approaches St. 
Martin’s Church, which recalls an angry contro- 
verry that arose at the time of its building. It 
was said that the architect wanted to level, or at 
least wholly ‘* build out,” the old church. It was 
only after much contest that it was settled, asa 
compromise, that the new building was to be 
thrown back, so as not to hide the church. 

To the eye that loves harmony and proportion 
the Nelson Column will seem too short; the 
truth is, it was cut short abruptly by some twenty 
or thirty feet owing to lack of funds. The lions 
are the work of a painter, not of a sculptor, Sir 
E. Landseer, and it will be noticed that the same 
mod:l, with trifling changes, serves for all four. 
It is sometizing to have an open-air statue by an 
artist of the first rank. The equestrian one of 
George IV. here is by Chantrey, as one can see by 
the fine, natural, spirited treatment. It waa in- 
tended for the Marble Arch. It is worth while 
comparing it with Boehm’s rather wooden statue 
at Hyde Park corner. 

The rising generation will listen with surprise 
when we who have seen it describe how, at Char- 
ing Cross, close to the Grand Hotel, there used 
to stand a magnificent palace—Northumberland 
House—with a grand front and gateway, a fine 
courtyard, and vast garden of old trees stretching 

down to the river. It was virtually the work of 

three great architects—Jansen, Inigo Jones and 

Robert Adam. The street ran on till it touched 

Parliament Street. We may lament the loss of 

this great palace, one of the few there are in Lon- 

don, for we can count them on the fingers. There 
is Lansdowne House, in Berkeley Square, and 

Devonshire House behind it; Lord Portman’s in 

Portman Square, interesting because it was built 

for the celebrated Mrs, Montague; Grosvenor 

House, Holland House, and voilt tout. There 

are, however, four left in the suburbs—Osterley, 

at Brentford ; Caenwood, at TIampstead ; Ham 

House, near Richmond ; and Sion House, also 
near Richmond. alf a million was paid for 
» orthumberland Honse, st which sum it was 
cheap, as from the Grand Hotel alone a rent is 
received of ten thousand pounds. 

The Golden Cross Opposite is an old coaching 
hotel. A few years ago there were to be seen the 
ja ri and archway out of which the coaches drove. 
 Fickwick,” it need not be said, opens with a 
sce me at this hostelry, and the party drove thence 
to Btochester. The cross in front of the Southeast- 

ern tation is a capital reproduction of the 
Eleanor Cross at Waltham. As we come to Vill- 
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iers Street, leading to the Thames, the interes &- 
ing fact is suggested that almost every Londo72 
street recalls some noble family to whom the 
ground belonged, or some intermarriage or set— 
tlement between money and rank. Villiers ancl 
the other streets round represent George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, who laid out his fine gar- 
dens as a building speculation (Scott has de- 
scribed it in ‘ Peveril”’), and four of the streets 
in this neighborhood bear his four names. Some 
years ago there was actually an “Of” Alley! 
Opposite we have Chandos Street, Southampton 
and Exeter streets. 

At Toole’s Theatre, in King William Street, 
was the firat “ Oratory ” founded by Dr. Newman. 
Beside it, or on a portion of it (where the com- 
missionaire sits), is the entrance to the Beefsteak 
Club, or so much of the shadow of it as is left. 
ratti’s vast eating place was the gallery where 
the German Reeds originally performed. 

Close by is Leicester Square, where, if we enter 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s auction rooms (No. 
47) and ascend the handsome stone staircase, we 
shall feel that we are in some old stately man- 
sion, with spacious chambers. This was once 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s house and studio, where he 
painted so many of his beauties and statesmen. 
In St. Martin’s Street, adjoining the square, there 
is a shabby, tottering house, smirched yellow, 
next the chapel—Sir Isaac Newton’s; and his 
observatory was long to be seen on the roof, where 
it remained until forty or fifty years ago. This 
now dilapidated tenement was once occupied by 
the Danish Minister, and after Newton by the 
Burney family. 

From Villiers Street we pass into a very inter- 
esting old quarter, called York Buildings. At 
the bottom we see the crest of the old, well-worn 
and battered water gate, known as York Gate, 
which, before the Embankment, had its steps 
washed by the river. Now it seems to have been 
transported far inland, and looks foolish enough 
and purposeless, sunk in the ground. Few will 
have noted the walk, lined with old trees, with 
parapet and steps, or have known that this was 
the old Thames Mall on which people used to 
lounge and look down upon the passing river. I 
have seen pictures by Canaletti of the pretty 
scene, The corner house on the left is York 
IIouse, portion of a palace that once belonged to 
the duke of that name, and, what is more interest- 
ing, was the lodging of Peter the Great. The ceil- 
ing of the drawing room in which he used to sit 
is arich specimen of stucco work and painting, 
well worth ascending to see. Beside it are sey- 
eral houses of the old pattern, with carved stair- 
cases, panelings and doorways, They are inter- 
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esting as showing what style 
| was in favor two centuries 
dy otf ago. But an oddity should 
sae " be noted—the grotesque 
faces that grin down at you, 
putting out their tongues 
or “making faces” of all 
kinds. These contortions 
are worth pausing to ex- 
amine, and were no doubt 
a sort of Flemish joke. We 
find exactly the same hide- 
ous physiognomies over at 
Queen Anne’s Gate. Fac- 
ing York House is a man- 
sion once the residence of 
old Pepys, and most inter- 
esting is it to gaze on the 
house of one who has so 
contributed to the general 
gayety. We may also glance 
down Craven Street to note 
the house where Benjamin 
Franklin lodged. Thousands pass by the Adelphi 
every hour; yet there are vast numbers who have 
never turned into the street by the corner where 
Attenborough flourished, or walked on the Adelphi 
Terrace, whence one of the brightest and most 
picturesque views of the Thames used to be seen 
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in the old days when the = - 
water Came up to its front, 
and when there was a wharf 
there, with a small dock 
where barges were moored. 
The Adelphi is a regular lit- 
tle ‘‘ quarter,” and an in- 
teresting one. Its familiar 
streets—John, James, Rob- 
ert, Adam, etc.-— were so 
named after the family that 
built it. One of its streets 
is crossed by a very striking 
bridge of the Venetian sort, 
which is sure to please the 
architect. A great portion 
of the building is engrossed 
by Coutts’s Bank, whose 
dingy fagade in the Strand 
seems to affect a sort of 
modest, unpretending style, 
as though there were no 
business doing. 
But the really curious in- 
terest of the Adelphi is sub- 
terranean. As we descend Durham Street we note a great es ase 
yawning opening on the left, a vast archway entrance to : oy 
4 cavern as it were, which seems to lead into the bowels 
of the earth. It is all portentously dark, though a light 
glimmers here and there afar off. We enter, and have, 
as we explore the caverns, almost an hour’s entertainment. 


THE LORD MAYOR ARRIVING IN STATE 
AT THE GUILDHALL, 


THE QUEEN GOING TO THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 
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We pass along through great vaulted chambers 
and passages, now striking off to the right, now 
to the left. A turn leads us suddenly to a 
row of vaults, quite bright and cheerful, which 
look ont upon the Thames, and here we find 
a regular population. busily engaged in their 
various crafts. At times we come upon a sky- 
light, or a sort of open well, which we are told 
communicates with the terrace overhead.  Pres- 
ently we stand before a pair of massive double gates, 
which open slowly, and admit us to the great 
cellarage of a well-known firm of wine merchants. 
This is a regular territory, with avenues of Cyclo- 
pean arches stretching away in all directions, We 
are astounded at the great height and spaciousness 
of the archings, the vast width and the general 
monumental air of the whole. It is indeed quite 
Roman. Our guide—for one is necessary—takes 
us to a gloomy recess known to the cellarmen as 
“Jenny’s Hole.” where it seems some wild waif 
or stray of a girl was discovered. Here, in the 
bad old days of the “Adelphi Arches,” people 
used to find a dormitory, or make ambuscades, 
decoying the unsuspecting victim for robbery or 
murder. ° 

We have spent a long time in these explorings, 
and yet we have got but a little way down the 
Strand ; so let us hurry on. Here is the Adelphi 
Theatre, the good old Adelphi of Ben Webster, 
Paul Bedford, and bright Miss Woolgar, who 
happily still lives. It used in its early days to 
be called ‘‘'The Sans Pareil,” an awkward name. 
Here of evenings we can see the French ‘ queue,” 
recently introduced, which will soon be universal 
at all the theatres. As we go up Southampton 
Street we note a ‘‘shored-up” house, No. 27, 
where the great actor Garrick lived during the 
early portion of his career; he moved from it to 
No.5 in the Adelphi, a much finer mansion. 
Round the corner is Maiden Lane, once the gar- 
den of Westminster Abbey, where the monks 
came to walk. ‘ Maiden” was, of course, from 
“Onur Lady.” 

At Exeter Ifall, now used by a Young Men’s 
Society, there was once a menagerie, and the 
roars of the lions and tigers could be heard in 
the Strand. Crossing over, we look for the Savoy 
steps, a not unpicturesque descent by which we 
reach the precinct, with its gloomy churchyard 
and the gaunt tower and church. The grave- 
stones here are plentiful. The Savoy Theatre is 
close by, and the great hotel bearing the same 
name, which, however, is dwarfed by the mon- 
strous Salisbury Tlotel, the fruit of one of the 
Balfour speculations. 

We now go up Wellington Street. and pause 
before the bow window next the Gaiety Theatre, 
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the old Household Words office, and haunt for 
many @ year of the genial ‘ Boz.” Here the 
writer has eften spent halfan hour with the brill- 
iant ecitor. Farther on, and close to St. Mary- 
le-Strand, we come to a paved descending lane, 
which leads to an unexpected thing—the old 
Roman bath. A Roman bath in London! It is 
a surprise to find it in this familiar street. 
and there is hardly anything so curious. The 
bath is of genuine Roman workmanship, of fine 
masonry, the end curved and set with Roman 
tiles. Tons of clear water pass throngh it every 
moment, and there is a holy well close by. In 
Catherine Street, opposite, near the bottom, was 
the old Turk’s Head, where Dr. Johnson and his 
wise and witty friends met so often. One of the 
oldest shops in London is in the Strand, No. 87, 
to wit, Burgess the saucemaker. <A copy of the 
Times is displayed in the window, containing an 
advertisement over one hundred and ten years 
old. 

We have yet another surprise, close by the 
old Roman bath, in the shape of a little passage 
which we enter under an archway—Devereux 
Court it is called. The houses are pretty ok:, 
and of one pattern, with neat doorways. They 
appear to be the work of the Adam brothers. But 
the interest is in the name of the place: it is 
called after Robert Devereux, one of the Essex 
family; and a little tablet which has been pre- 
served records the fact in old characters. 

Many may have noticed, at the bottom of Es- 
sex Street, that architectural-looking archway, a 
heavy pile of some pretension, with a flight of 
steps leading down to the Embankment. This was 
another of the water gates where in the old days 
folk took their wherries. Now a long strip of 
terra firma interposes between it and the water. 
If we descend we shall see the only private house 
upon the Embankment, a piquant and attractive 
structure just completed for Mr. Astor, “th’ 
American milliner,” as one of the workmen tells 
ng. There is something original in the river 
movement, both at morn and eve, which this 
gentleman will survey from his windows. 

Should we be Johnsonians we must positively 
enter St. Clement Danes Chureh, and, climbing 
to the gallery, make our way on the left to a pew 
just by the side of the pulpit. ‘There, next the 
pillar, tie doctor regularly sat, looking down on 
the preacher. A brass plate marks his seat. 
And why St. Clement Danes? From a tradition 
of some Danish king, said to have been buried 
here; or, as others maintain, a few Danes, who 
remained after the invasion, worshipped here. 

The ugly griffin cost. over ten thousand pounds 
(a monstrous price). As we know, it marks the 
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‘ite Of old Temple Bur and the entrance to the 
tye Young folk presently will wonder when 
they learn that here once stood a huge stone 
gitehouse, with rooms aloft, a great archway with 
Rates below, through which rolled omnibus after 
*mnibus. To outside passengers it seemed al- 
Vays as if one were entering a fortified town or 
‘rossing a drawbridge; you felt that you had 
Passed a barrier, and were in a new quarter. Not 
long since, wandering near Theobald’s Park, by 
Waltham, T came upon the old Bar, set up and 
beautified as an entrance gate to a demesne, and, 
embosomed in trees, most imposing it looked. 
Ad joining the Bar was a grimy old bank, Child’s, 
that did business in the days of Charles II. They 
atill possess some of Nell Gwynne’s receipts. They 
can also show you in their registers the money 
accounts connected with the sale of Dunkirk to 
the French. In the old well-grimed room over 
lemple Bar these old books were stored away. 
We can now secure a genuine surprise by turn- 
ing into a little passage, just beyond Chancery 
lane, which would escape the notice of many; 
it leads into the all but condemned Clifford’s Inn. 
No one conld conceive so truly old-fashioned and 
original a place. ‘I'hese ‘ passages” abound in 
Fleet Street, lining all one side, and are searcely 
found anywhere else. ‘Ihe eye first alights on 
the miniature old hall with its lantern, twisted 
vane, high roof, and painted windows—a compact 
little building, but decayed and tottering. Pass- 
ing under the arch, in which is sunk the door of 
entrance, we find ourselves in the desolate court, 
with a blighted plot of grass, stooping railings, a 
solitary shop or booth stnek down by itself, and 
a range of ancient honses stretching away into 
corners and recesses. Very ancient they are—I 
suppose a couple of centuries old. ‘The artist will 
relish the broadly caved roofs and windows joined 
in a row of two or three and tiled over. They 
seem borrowed from some old French town. It 
18 a curious, solitary place, which helps one to un- 
derstand Dickens’s old London. People still live 
here, though the inn ig suppressed, and you see 
them flitting about or read their names on the 
doors. We cannot hear the roar of Fleet Street 
without. On the wall of the church beside it is a 
statue of Queen Elizabeth which was once niched 
in an old city gate—Ludgate. 

We must take a glance at a tavern of the good 
old pattern close by, which haga regular pedigrec 
nie has had books written about it—the Cheshire 
ae to wit. We go up Wine Office Court, 

nd there it stands with its blinking windows and 
somewhat shaky walls. No wonder, too, for it 
a ays two hundred years or go bravely enough, 
» like its extinct neighbor, the Cock, wit- 
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nessed the Plague and ¥ire. Here the floor is 
sanded ; here are ‘‘ boxes” and rude tables; the 
chop is done on a gridiron before you, and there 
is a beefsteak pie made regularly every Friday 
which delights epicures. 

No one, of course, will pass by the Temple, 
with its charming gardens and fine halls and 
church. There is scarcely any view in London 
more attractive than Fountain Court, with the 
hall and library, the old trees in front of the 
picturesque old houses, always with open doors, 
and the pleasant murmur of the water. There 
is the faint hum and buzz of Fleet Street coming 
through. Dickens has canght the poetry of the 
scene in his ‘‘Chuzzlewit.” We might spend a 
couple of hours in the Temple wader guidance, 
for there is much to see and point out, and we 
might wander through the quaint courts again 
and again, and be struck here and there with the 
picturesque arrangement. The circular Temple 
Church alone, with its recumbent knights, fills 
uns almost with awe, for here we seem to see the 
Crusades. 

Let us turn up one of these courts or alleys 
that lead ont of Fleet Street, and it will lead us, 
by winding ways, into Gough Square, surrounded 
by old houses ; thongh called a square, it is really 
no more than a payed court. That old house at 
the end with a gabled top, which is in sound con- 
dition, is the one in which, nigh a hundred and 
fifty years ago, the drudging Sam Johnson wrote 
his great ‘‘ Dictionary.” It is a strange feeling 
ascending the narrow, twisted stairs. It is said 
that the honse is soon to be taken down. 

For Goldsmith we all have a sort of affection. 
Americans are always eager to see what relics are 
left of him. Te is indeed a unique sort of writer, 
and worthy of this affection. We find his grave 
just behind the Temple Church, a low-lying bev- 
elec stone, certainly scarcely worthy of so great 
a poet. No doubt simplicity is desirable in such 
things, and there is something in the notion that 
the undecorated is more or less distingué. But 
there is a certain meanness in this case. No 
one, however, can pass through the quaint and 
solemn Brick Court, where he died, without being 
affected. The old brick, the general primness, 
the pleasing dull color, the picturesque old fash- 
ion of the place, are all in accord. It was on 
the second floor that his death took place. 

We should note the rian¢ Italian villalike man- 
sion that is close by —a delightfnl residence, with 
its little garden and view of the Thames—the 
residence of the Master of the Temple, the accom- 
plished Canon Ainger. 

This was our first day’s work, and Laura was 
delighted, and, like Oliver, asked for more. 
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‘There is a good deal that is interesting in the 
London squares,” I said, as we sallied forth next 
day, ‘They have all different styles and pat- 
terns, like dresses. Some are old and some new.” 
This morning we visited quite a number. We 
most relished the old-fashioned ones. Some of 
these are quaint and charming enough, being 
mostly laid out in the Dutch fashion. Golden 
Square, near Regent Street ; Red Lion and Queen 
squares, in Bloomsbury, are capital specimens. 
The first, though so close to Regent Street, might 
be a dozen miles away. There is a welcome un- 
kemptness; the grass is rank and wild ; there are 
old trees ranged around its border in a symmet- 
rical way. The houses around are picturesque, 
because each is distinct. It is given over to com- 
mission agents, merchants, and trade generally ; 
yet within but a few years it was a place of gen- 
teel residence, like a usual square, and we find the 
late Cardinal Wiseman living in a substantial 
mansion here. Dickens, it will be remembered, 


placed Ralph Nickleby’s house here, which is de. 


scribed on the occasion of the party to Sir Fred- 
erick and Sir Mulberry as having almost palatial 
apartments and the richest furniture. As we 
wander around we are struck with the melancholy 
tone of the inclosure, yet everything seems brisk 
enough ; but it belongs to the old world. 

The square itself is very attractive and original, 
with a sort of Dutch or foreign air. We note the 
fine trees which ehelter it all around in symmet- 
rical lines, and the Roman-warrior sort of statue 
in the centre arrayed in full armor and represent- 
ing George II. -The grass and walks are laid out 
with a certain free-and-easy carelessness that is 
very acceptable, and contrasts with the trim, 
shaven, soulless treatment of modern squares, Al- 
together, a visit to Golden Square will interest. 

Berkeley Square everyone knows. Yet it has 
an extraordinary, sympathetic attraction from its 
grass and fine shading old trees, No one, we 
tmay be sure, has noted that these leafy patriarcks 
seem to range in two rows down the middle, like 
an avenue. The fact is, it was the demesne of 
the lawn in front of the old Berkeley House, 
which stood at the back of Devonshire House. 
‘The mansions around are very fine, and the iron- 


work, railings, ete., are all admired and to be ad-: 
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to have been the battle cry of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth at Sedgemoor, ‘So hoe!” The Duke had 
his house on the south side. In the square are 
plenty of fine old houses, well paneled, and with 
embroidered ceilings. There used to be a statue 
of Charles II. in the centre, but by some odd 
freak it was taken away in 1876 and removed to 
the grounds of a royal academician at Harrow 
Weald. These things are inexplicable. A sort 
of garden house has been set up in its place. 
The streets leading to the square—Dean Street, 
Frith Street, ete.—are all full of good houses for- 
merly in high fashion. We pause with much in- 
terest before No. 75 Dean Street, which was for- 
merly the residence of Thornhill, Hogarth’s mas- 
ter, and the painter of the dull gray decorations 
in the dome of St. Paul’s. In this house there is 
still a staircase, painted with figures, in which, so 
tradition runs, Hogarth had some share. The 
large room at the top, Caldwell’s Dancing Acad- 
emy, has a history, and was a music room in the 
last century, where about the year 1760 Handel’s 
«Judas Maccabseus ” was performed. 

Looking up Shaftesbury Avenue from Regent 
Circus we shall see a strange, odd-looking steeple, 
like a cask set on the top of aspire. This is St. 
Anne’s, Soho—this name in honor of the Queen 
of that name—and the spire is said to be an imi- 
tation of a Danish spire—a compliment to Prince 
George. There is fixed up outside the door on 
the walls a tablet to the memory of that adven- 
turer Theodore of Corsica, whose story is one of 
the most romantic that can be conceived. Ue 
was a genuine king, for atime at least, died in 
misery in London, and was buried here, ‘The 
churchyard, where the children of the slums play 
about, looks forlorn and dismal enough. 

The most dramatic of all the old-fashioned 
squares is, perhaps, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to SY 
nothing of Lincoln’s Inn itself. No one can be 
inaensible to the special charm of the place, the 
not unpleasing neglect and the general tome of 
antiquity that pervade it. A genuine, wel l-pre 
served specimen of old London, as it was © Wo 
hundred years since, is to be found on one side, 
where there is a row of Inigo Jones’s Howse’ 
many displaying fleur-de-lis and other esCU toh 
eons, and the flat pilasters to which he W2S  % 
partial. They have been plastered and ¥>==?™ ted 
over, but looked originally like the fine ola Rove 
in Great Queen Street—also his work— with i 
overhanging eaves, enormous roof of tile S> ai 
ruddy brick contrasted with stone pilasters - = a 
was the style of Inigo’s day. The paved “ 7 ane 
courts” before some will be noted; a really ted 
mansion, with a broad space in front, is AON ds 
by the two noble pillars surmounted by gis 
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acorns. This was once Lord Ancaster’s. The 
mansion at the corner of Great Queen Street 
with the “flowing” flight of steps was once that 
of the notorious Duke of Newcastle, the Minister. 
-Turning out of the square into Portsmouth 
Street, we shall see a wonderful old tavern, the 
«George IV.,” supported on a row of posts in- 
stead of stone columns. Beside it is a grimed 
old structure, “The Old Black Jack,” believed to 
be the scene of Mr. Lowten’s orgies in ‘‘ Pick- 
wick.” Nearly opposite it is another Dickensian 
souvenir, **The Old Curiosity Shop,” immortal- 
ized by Charles Dickens, now a sort of rag and 
waste-paper store kept by a Mr. Poole. This 
theory was ingeniously started one bright day—I 
remember the occasion perfectly—but it is im- 
possible to deny or support it, as there are no 
facts. 

We should also turn into the quarter of Lin- 
coln’s Inn itself, where the old and new, ancient 
and modern, are blended in a very successful 
manner. ‘The green sward with its fine old houses 
and good doorways is very pleasing. The best 
bit, of course, is the old court next to Chancery 
Lane, with its delicately shaped brick towers in 
corners; the irregular broken outlines, queer 
chimneys, narrow windows, ete., there have been 
sketched again and again by artists. They re- 
main happily untouched. The church is curions, 
but the interior not worth seeing. The new hall 
and library is considered admirable, and is cer- 
tainly very successful ; it is quite in the spirit of 
the old work. One of the queerest, most. strik- 
Ing “bits” of Lincoln’s Inn is the little passage 
that leads out by the drill hall; there are here 
Some strange old houses and courts. 

Prive mba ae ere the most. really pict- 
wahie antic ages os oie Te migne he ai 
ee ae € ae ee B elbe _Long and oblong 
lower end in Guilford Bue Nae te Pag: 
Hitte oan or : iret, where there is a 
Bees: hit ee of ground which is private 
Queen Aniie’s tiene roses are old, probably of 
; “Ss time, and are duly paneled, ete.: 
they are, however being gradually nibbled 
| nibbled away, the »ro 8) b tally nibbled at and 
takes a couple I a eing that a hospital 
| then, leveljy ae eheap terms—prospers, and 
Lion Square */ the old houses, rebuilds. Red 

foot passages in ward by, igs quaint enough, too; 

fond Ste Mar, gi sista, lanes lead into it. 

(puting-ton, be Pen to Red Lion Square, Guil- 

SY) the Mitt, os eee idling, ete., has a moldy 
Vin peg 0? Sin, Nas iam Play seen in other districts, 

Mision gpl . ee ¥ Street every house seems 
“4 dp a A, 80 exactly does it resemble 

a! xsS° Doughty Street wag the 

Viant Charles. If the lanq- 
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lady show it to you—she did to me—you note 
how neat and tiny are the prim rooms. But it 
is a melancholy thing for those who knew him to 
survey them and recall the bright young fellow, 
so full of hope and energy and daring schemes. 
Doughty Street has quite a character of its own. 
In another of the houses, No.5, Sydney Smith 
lived when he first came to town. I do think 
that we are sure to find ourselves surveying with 
interest such houses as these, and lingering long 
in the street that contains them. 

‘To Dickens we owe some of the best and most 
faithful sketches of the old London of fifty years 
since, before the rage for pulling down had set 
in. Ife was wonderfully successful, not only in 
‘hitting off” the details, but in conveying the 
tone and spirit of the places. His writings will 
by and by be invaluable as topographical records. 
An old corner house, square, etc., having good 
picturesque claims of its own, gains additional 
color and form from the associations, the living 
characters and ideas that Boz has woven round 
it. © There is, for instance, that scene of the old 
city square of which he has made so much in 
“Nicholas Nickleby.” We should like to be taken 
to a city square, a retired, placid spot, surrounded 
by quaint old houses. 

Hans Place, off Sloane Street, is a picturesque 
little inclosure, and formerly its snug and tiny 
honses were in high favor. It has, however, been 
nearly entirely rebuilt. It must be haunted by 
the ghosts of ‘literary ladies,”” who seem to have 
a penchant for the place. For here we find 
“1, E. L.” (Miss Landon), Jane Austen (we 
take off our hats !), Miss Mitford, Lady Caroline 
Lamb, Lady Lytton Bulwer, Fanny Kemble, 
Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, Mrs. Shelley and Mrs. Wigan, 
the actress ; a perfect galaxy. 

Perhaps the inclosure that is most associated 
with mystery—a mystery that is never penetrated 
by the ordinary denizen—is the garden of Buck- 
ingham Palace. The long stretch of blank wal] 
running down Grosvenor Place is a frownin bar 
rier. No one can speculate what lies within, 
there is an abundance of trees, and from the 
den seats of the passing omnibus one can Make 
out a patch of water. One can also note a fey, 
small houses toward the outer portions, but this 
is all. It is strange to think of this large tract 
forty acres in extent—being thus shut off an, 
left neglected, unused and uncared for, almogg—— 
since it was first laid out. A portion of this oe  _ 
ginally belonged to the Green Park, which Geor 
IIT. ‘‘took in” about the year 1770. At the surgy, 
time the ground on which Grosvenor Place jg lo WN 
built was in the market, and could have bee, Ss 
cured for a song—twenty thousand pounds, rc TT 
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King was eager to have it, as it would prevent his 
garden being overlooked ; but the Minister was ob- 
urate. Great efforts have since been made to 
block out all view from the windows of the house, 
awl the growth of the trees is most luxuriant. 
The sheet of ornamental water covers five acres. 

Now let us walk back to Westminster, passing 
by the too familar old abbey, and enter under 
the archway beside it. Here we find ourselves in 
Dean*’s Yard, a really romantic sort of inclosure, 
as it appears in “the gloaming” at the close of 
some November day. The old residences of the 
demn and canons, the entrance to the cloisters, 
the great towers of the abbey, and the Louses of 
Parliament rise with overpowering dignity over 
the roofs. All ia still, and no sounds of the 
racket outside penetrate. 

The beauty of the interior is indescribable ; 
elegance is the fitting word. The charming old 
oak stair, a marvel of original arrangement ; the 
exquisite oval dome overhead, so light and airy ; 
the grace of the stucco work, the pleasant draw- 
ing room, the delicacy of the ornamentation, the 
sense of just proportion displayed everywhere, 
making what is small appear spacions— these 
things will repay and almost enrapture the visitor 
of taste. 

The school itself is interesting, too, with its 
dignified and sombre buildings, fine inclosed gar- 
dens and old trees. The dormitory, where the 
Latin play is given at Christmas, is interesting on 
account of the inscriptions; on the walls here 
have been cut deeply the names of former pu- 
pils, some of great celebrity, such as Byron. At 
the back there is an unsuspected quarter of a 
very old-fashioned pattern—decayed streets and 
houses. Most picturesque is College Street, where 
are the residences of canons, a row of quaint 
Queen Anne houses with carved doorways, sug- 
gesting “Minor Canon Row” at Rochester. At 
a and ie a glimpse of the river and passing 
Th ae ees ront, the wall of the school gardens. 
wa g be 1ctoria Tower looms large over the 

all. Yo lere ns general peaceful serenity over 
Te aaa think yourself in some cathe- 
whole ies 1undreds of miles from London. The 

A caren Is Interesting and pleasing. 

in St, td lad spent with entertainment 
atatile a: cates ie ee Westminster, which 
diatither FoiG - sabe, the shadow of the 
coe pie : + - lomely enough, but within 
afd ania on i 10 hag been enriched, furnished 
helen tdenc Be extrao rd inary degree, Within, 
entertain he: és nla panel han als ica 
Widee toceven oa | Sze* on the superb east 
which no modern a Sn neet Plus 

empt can even approach. 


The history of this noble window is a strange one, 
and I shall tell it as we gaze on it. It was made 
at Dort, in Holland, for Henry VIL, and in- 
tended for his famous chapel; but Henry VIII.’s 
Protestantism interfered, and it was given away 
to some one in the country. It passed through 

many hands — Oliver Cromwell’s and General 

Monk’s—and finally found its way hither, but, as 
will be scen, is rather too small for its window 

frame. Yo walk around and study the other win- 

dows, to the memory of poets, etc., together with 

the recording verses furnished in celebration, 

noting the abundance of tablets and inscriptions, 

with the handsome and original tombs, is indeed 

a varied entertainment. 

An attractive church not far off is the old Chel- 
sea Church, wit’ its grim, weather-buffeted brick 
tower and shaky tiled roofs—a picturesque land- 
mark. From a steamer on the river it scems 
quite Dutch. Indeed, both the river. banks here, 
from Battersea on to Chelsea, are strangely Flem- 
ish, low-lying and sad-looking ; the modern brick 
terraces, supplied with trees, have the same tone. 
The church is a delightful old-world place in 
sound condition, its walls covered with tablets in 
the oddest fashion, the whole broken up with re- 
cesses and projections in the most pleasing way. 
The gaunt tower, as was said before, most im- 
presses. But its real intereat is the association 
with Sir Thomas More, whose own private chapel 
is here, as well as the mortuary tablet he set up 
and the epitaph that he wrote in advance for him- 
self. Names of duchesses, lords and ladies mcet 
us everywhere. The name Cheyne suggests that 
Cheyne Walk and Row were named after the lord 
of the soil, Mr. Charles Cheyne. Altogether, 
apart from the always touching and popular asso- 
ciations with the good Sir Thomas, the place has 
an extraordinary charm and offers a pleasant pil- 
grimage. Cheyne Walk, hard by, with its row of 
old houses, notable for their associations, adds to 
the attractions of Chelsea. I am always pleased 
to think that I saw it in its old, unspoiled pict- 
uresque days, when the river ran beside it, over 
which a row of venerable trees bent majestically. 

It was almost an exact reproduction of a Flem- 
ish river scene: here were all the Flemigh colors 
commingled—the green and the red tiling and 
brick, the barges and boats, and the watermen 
lounging about. Now, owing to the Embank- 
ment, the “ Walk ” is far removed from the river. 
But the houses are still full of charm and inter- 
est, with their oblong, old-fashioned windows and 
forecourts, and fine ironwork, and ‘* monumental " 
doorways. Nearer the end was Maclise the R.A.’ 
house, and Turner’s, and Dante Rossetti’s, called 
*¢ Gothic House,” and now Mr. Haweis’s. 
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: AM NINETEEN TO-MORROW,’ ALMIRETTA WENT ON, TO THE WHITE ROSE, RAISING A 


HALF-BLOWN BUD TO HER LIPS.” 
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By MARTHA McCULLOCH WILLIAMS, 


«=| THINK—yes, | 


= am certain— i 
hire ,” Almiretta certain—I shall despise 


said to the white rose, leanin 

out ih window about which it clambered. She 
was ovely as the rose itself, as lawless as the 
sprimyg that laughed and rioted in grass and 
flower- Indeed, she looked a human flower, set 
nigh im the wall of the big square gray house that 
seemed to radiate stolid respectabilit y. ‘Tam 
nineteen to-morrow,” Almiretta Sak ok to the 
white 13 0se, raising a half-blown bud to her lips. 


«« Nineteen! Al 
Vol. XL., No. ea" good times are over. They 


have been such good times, too. Oh, dear! to 
think that henceforth there is nothing for me 
but the fag end of somebody else’s love affair !”? 

‘Al-mir-ette !” a sharp voice said behind her, 
“who on earth was it I heard you talking to? I 
see nobody at all; but you were certainly chat- 
tering like a magpie when I opened the door.” 

Almiretta faced about with a little stamp of 
the foot. 

“T wish I could make you understand, Cousim 
Maria, that I had rather you knocked before com 
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ing in upon me,” she said, locking her hands to 
stand a pattern of mutinous loveliness before the 
fat. rosy woman who sat, scowling heavily, in Al- 
miretta’s pet rocking chair. “T[ think I might 
claim my privacy until to-morrow,” the girl went 
on, a little catch over the last words, though she 
tried hard to make them even. 

<eOF all the ungrateful girls!” Cousin Maria 
began, Almiretta at once turned her back. The 
other tried to sigh and ended by sniffing audibly. 
Then she got up, with aslow, Inmbering motion, 
and walked to the door, beside which she said, 
over her shoulder: ‘‘You may be as high and 
mighty as you please, Almiretta, but I always 
shall think you are mighty Incky to have a hus- 
band all ready and waiting for you to pick up, 
when better women—and many of ’em at that— 
have to go without all their lives.” 

«You may have him and welcome. No, I’ll 
trade with you—give you my lord and master for 
Trix, or the black colt, either one,” Almiretta 
said, her face dimpling all over. ‘‘ I’m sure it’s 
the very thing,” she ran on; ‘‘he’s quite your 
age, this Mr. Cuthbert Hinton—old enough, I’m 
sure, to appreciate vour divine gift of housekeep- 
ing. I think, too, he would be ever so much 
more apt to fallin love with you than with me. 
IIe has never seen cither of us. Suppose we 
change names and places? Then, if you don’t 
like him, I shall at least have the satisfaction 
of repeating all the excellent advice you have 
wasted on me these last few days.” 

“Anything good is wasted —or worse—on you,” 
Cousin Maria, known to her world as Miss Marly, 
said, pointedly, as she walked away. Almiretta’s 
hands clinched. She lifted them high above her 
head, and said, wheeling to front her image in 
oe ee black-framed mirror : 

| Marly, I suppose most any 

other girl would hng herself if she could be so 
Nearly a creature of romance as you are. This 
eae oe oe loved your mother, 
friend. Then ie as wae ee 
Wandering Jaw. tak i aa Pee abroad, . nepilar 
Diet pe king t is nephew with him, 
into all his fortune. 


And it 

Was agreed between. him and your father, over 
> 

your mother’s coffin, that the child she left 


should be, if it lived to grow up, the wife of 
young Cuthbert Tinton. I don’t think a ro 
mi . ; 8] ; ; : 
2 neer could possibly hare planned it better 
er + oy Ly U i 
e you are grown up—and not quite hide 
people say. Ty i i nite 
Ud ait te one thing lacking is another 
si Hes case, You onght, by all the laws of 
eh affair. r in 
ee to be desperately in love with some 
rerv detrimental y “301 ” 
had the ch; Jong persons” You: have sevay 
MNCe to he, Young Blak i 
§ lake, who is ag 
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useless as any living creature can be, has been 
pestering vou this last three months to ‘flee from 
mercenary and parental tyranny.” But you don't 
want to flee—you do want things to stay as they 
are. You are well content with the state in life 
wherein you now find yourself. Your one dread 
isthat your honor and conscience will keep you 
from breaking up this ill-considered parental ar- 
rangement,” 

Noise of rapid wheels outside drew her swiftly 
to the window. Looking down, she saw her fa- 
ther going down the steps to greet a tall man, 
bronzed and bearded, who had just stepped from 
the mail cart standing before the door. 

“Cuthbert, dear lad! Welcome! welcome!” 
she heard her father say. 

So hearing, her resolve was taken—she would 
run away. Not by one minute should her little 
inch of freedom be abridged. ‘The morning was 
yet young. She would have a whole, long day's de- 
licious vagrant idling beside the creek and in the 
skirting woodland. Huddling ona dark gingham 
frock, she snatched her rough hat, slipped down 
the back stairway, stole into the pantry, and 
filled her pocket with ginger bread, then ran out 
and away. 

“You Almiretta!” Miss Marly called after 
her. 

Almiretta did not turn her head. Instead, she 
stepped more briskly toward the tangled greenery 
bordering the creek. Trixy, the shepherd bitch, 
came after her, wagging her tail sagaciously as if 
to say that the excursion was an excellently wise 
thing. 

By and by they came to the lake—a lake only 
in most provincial parlance. It was but a stretch 
of creck where the water was smooth and still; 
at the deepest it was not over the neck. — But Al- 
miretta had coaxed her father into giving her a 
tiny canoe wherein to glide about over It. There 
was barely space to turn the slight craft. Nat- 
withstanding, it was among the girl's gest a8 
lights ; for she could voyage in it a full vetted 
up or down. Better still, she could lie es ae 
rocking faintly on the summer stream, \ - ; bei 
the blue overhead through breaks 10 i ae 
bouglis, or tracing the pattern of all the mtrte: 
greenery that made the surnmer ee her life had 

She loved the green world. A Pe 
been solitary. There were only herself, ten had 
and Cousin Maria, And for @ ye uae twelve 
been no Cousin Maria. Almire wigan nel 
at least before that good lady ca : She was 
with wise saws and modern a eae She 
not nearly related in spite ee. a fost growing 4 
had been a plump girl—she te she did not 
ponderous woman, Nevertheless, 


cheeks growing hot 
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lok atts 5 
cen ofa certain sort. It was among why her thought had leaped to him as the strange 
ie 8 marvels to Almiretta that one so en- woman spoke. Neither could she have said why 
aly and eagerly fit for matrimony had thus far the red leaped to her face at sound of his name 
escaped its lightning stroke. from her own lips. 7 
_ the lake head was nearly opposite the house. Ah? then Dam glad—you must hate him— 
There Alniiretta found her canoe. She loosened clse you would not be here,” the stranger said, 
and flung herself down within it, pushed it out with a cold smile. 
mid-channel, then shipped her paddle and Iet the — Almiretta’s head went up. 
eraft float at the water’s vagrant will. Trixy **T do not hate him—I know nothing whatever 
swam behind, giving out now and then small, about him,” she said. As to why I am here— 
tremulous, delighted yelps. She was as happy in’ that is quite my own affair—as, indeed, is the 
the water as her mistress. Besides, being a dog whole matter of our association. Before discuss- 
of many cares, it was natural that this mouthful ing it further—if I bring myself to discuss it at 
of freedom sent her into a seventh canine heaven. all—I must at least know by what right you as- 
Now and again she scrambled upon tho bank, sume to speak to me regarding it.” 
shook herself in pure wantonness, then plunged «By the right that all of us have of seeking 
m again, diving, maybe to come up five yards justice,” the woman said, more than ever coldly. 
‘away and fling water from her curly ears with the ‘My name cannot concern you, but what I have 
wildest toss of the head. to say it behooves you to hear.” 

The lake’s foot marked the edge of the Marly “Pardon me, but I cannot listen to anonymous 
‘domain. As they came to it Trixy gave asharp speeches any more than I could read an anony- 
bark. Almiretta raised her head and saw that mous letter,” Almiretta said, pushing her canoe 
Some one sat on the bank—a woman with down- in to the bank and stepping out in front of the 
‘cast eyes fixed firmly upon the water. A carriage stranger. ‘I have no wish to know more than 
stood in the roadway, which crossed the stream you choose to speak of yourself,” she went on. 
some twenty yards below. Dust of long travel lay ‘But if you have anything that it truly con- 
thick upon it. The horses, too, were full of sweat cerns me to listen, come with mo to my father. 
marks, and drooped their heads from weariness. Ile is a just man—one who will countenance no 
: Atsight of Almiretta her head lifted hanghtily. wrong anywhere.” 
She had a handsome, hard face, with thin red 


lps and eruel light-blue eyes. Before she opened th 
her lips a feeling of fierce 


** Thia is not a matter for discussion with men,” 
e woman said, irritably. ‘‘ Only my conviction 
antagonism shot that my child's whole happiness depended on it 
through the girl. She sat upright, seized her could have brought me here to speak with you. 
paddle, and with one vigorous stroke sent ihe I hoped, indeed, it would not be necessary to do 
canoe three yards upstream. that if I had but managed to see Cuthbert. Hin- 
“Stop ! I have como to speak to you. You ton——~” ie 
-are Almiretta Marly,” the strange woman said. *©Well, what 2” Almiretta asked, as the other 
Mu voice that matched her eyes, It was thin, paused. 


with an edge as of east wind in March. “‘Why, Iam sure I could have brought him to 
Almiretta sen 


Peis t her craft yet farther.away be- his senses,” the stranger said; then, before Al- 
kes 10 answered ; miretta could check her: ‘He met my daugh- 
am Almiretta Marly! May I ask what has ter abroad ; he was powerfully attracted to her, aa 


& Wen me the honor of this in 
“Certainly,” th 
72<©8 coming unde 
-em=plain how it is t 


terview ?” she was to him. We Enew nothing of this ridic- 
6 other suid, a shade of eager- ulous, this unholy compact then—nothing what- 
r the hardness. «Let me first ever, indeed, save that he was a gentleman of the 


“That t that you find me here a wealth and position necessary for my daughter’a 
mt Hmretta ‘tito: quite unnecessary, madam,” Al- husband— —” %. nae 

he other "pted, «That knowledge is immensely flattering,”? Al- 
spe=ken ; Went on, as though she had not miretta,said, dropping a courtesy. 

—I am waiti The other frowned, but hurried on: 
think, will ng here for —gome one who, I «At Rome, or Paris, or Naples, it was all the 
H I > pass this way, I must see him—it is same. We were forever running acrosshim. ¥ 
ae It thought—and Iam sure no one could blame me 
you mean Mr, G 


uthbert Hinton, I can tell forso thinking—that he did not propose solely on & 
. Almiretta said, her of delicacy—that he was merely waiting my hug 
: 48 she spoke the name. band’s arrival so as to speak first with him a 
ri} F 
For her life she coniq not have said how or «Again pardon me. But as you admit the gem 


you he hag already 
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tleman did not speak I fail to see what claim you 
have upon either of us,” Almiretta said, a spark 
coming into her eyes. 

The stranger flushed a deep angry red. 

“Tt ie that you do not care to see,” she said. 
“*T tell you he was forever at our beck and call, 
so much go that no one else, after a little, thought 
it worth while to try and oust him. But for 
that my dear girl might have come home a pro- 
spective countess. Do you call that no injury— 
nothing to be atoned for ?” 

** As I see it—none,” Almiretta said, with the 
least curl of the lip. ‘ Granting that it is though, 

what reparation will satisfy you ?” 

**So you begin to comprehend, for all you are 
so dense,” the woman said quickly. ‘‘ Well, I 
am glad of it. It was not until last week—on 
the boat coming home—that he told us how he 
was bound to you. Then it became clear to me 
what I must do to save all of you from unhappi- 
ness. I determined, hard as it was, to come here 
and say to you that if you will refuse him—there 
is no other way out of it—my daughter will see 
to it as soon as she is his wife that you are hand- 
somely rewarded for your action. You, of course, 
cannot care for him. It will be no sacrifice to 
you—except, of course, in the way of money— 
and that we are willing to make up to you.” 

‘You are more than kind, madam,” Almiretta 
said, dropping her deepest courtesy. ‘Still I 
fear I must seem ungrateful. I cannot close with 
your tempting offer until I myself have seen the 
gentleman and made up my mind as to the extent 
of the sacrifice I am called on to make.” 

The fine irony of her tone struck through the 
stranger’s armor of selfish conceit. Jer face 

Srew purple. She half gasped : 

“* You—you mean that you would rather have 

all hig fortune than the part we could secure you. 
ou will hold him chained by this old promise, 
2nd let my poor child’s heart break.” 
.. “* You can take her abroad, madam, and mend 
1t with a coronet,” Almirétta said, her cheeks be- 
Gluning to glow. “Iam forced to think you are 
X2Ot quite so disinterested as you evidently think 
Ought to be. Tell me, if this man, Cuthbert Hin- 
ton, had nothing but himself would your dangh- 
ter break her heart if he married some one else ?” 
** Certainly not! You speak as one without 
wa rnderstanding,” the woman said, drawing herself 
up to full stature. You quite fail to compre- 
Biaend a well-bre@ girl’s position. My daughter is 
eeu cluely well bred. Ter heart is set upon mar- 
Fintelluent thar anyother et havea Ghee 
ee a thats. Siictniiera eeu ete 
dave hinilinted Ourselves with this negotiation.” 


Almiretta put on a musing air. 

“I think my heart is set, too, on marrying 
such a man,” she said at last. ‘If Mr. Hinton 
is what you say I am very glad Cousin Maria did 
not know it this morning. Only think! Then 


‘I offered to trade my chance of him for either 


Trixy here or the black colt. Now, until I have 
seen and gauged him, nothing earthly will induce 
me to part with my semi-proprietary interest.” 

“‘T am so glad to hear you say that !”” some one 
said at her elbow. 

Trixy gave a gentle caper, then took hold of 
the gingham frock and made to lead her mistress 
hack to the canoe. Turning about, Almiretta 
found herself facing her father and the tall guest, 
bearded like a pard, whose arrival had sent her 
away to the waterside. Ie caught her hand be- 
fore her father could say a word, held it fast be- 
tween both his own, and turned to the strange 
woman, whose face went red and white. 

“I cannot say Iam glad to see you, Mrs. Mor- 
ton. Without intentional listening, we heard 
enough—Mr. Marly and 1—to let us know your 
purpose in coming here,” he said. ‘‘ You have 
done me good in place of evil—so far I am grate- 
ful. But before you go away I must insist that 
you speak truth. Did yon not tell me upon al- 
most our first encounter that your daughter was 
betrothed to a German count, an officer who 
could not marry until so much of his army serv- 
ice had expired ?” 

“Yes; but you said nothing—you let us be- 
lieve you were free; otherwise, she never would 
have thrown over poor young Von Pumper- 
nickle,” Mrs. Morton said, icily. 

A minute later she waa rolling away as fast as 
the fagged beasts could carry her. 

Trixy set up a loud, joyous barking. Mr- 
Marly looked at the pair before him with a little 
contented sigh. Almiretta bravely lifted her eyes 
and let them travel slowly over the lover she had 
been bidden to forswear. She saw him tall and 
straight and strong, with a smiling mouth and 
eyes of truth. 

Cuthbert Hinton stood with arma meekly folded 
through a long, long minute; then he drew her 
softly to him, saying in her ear: 

“Sweetheart, I hope you understand 0 
I came to-day to beg you to marry me to- 
row.” : 

“You were in danger,” Almiretta said, slip- 
} 1 e “cc . la have be- 
ping ont of his arms, I never wou b 
lieved it if I had not myself seen and heard. an 
you must wait, oh, ever so long; i” fact, _ 
Miss Morton has got back her German ae 
Then you will not be in danger, and 1 ean 100 
that Iam not vour shield and refuge.” 


ow why 
mor- 
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Pats are cruel,” he protested. “Still, I sup- dimpling all over. ‘I had the greatest mind 
Mote oe not to complain. But for Mra. in the world never to let yon see me until you 
ea : *2Ppearance I might lack even the had agreed to marry some one else. Now that 
: . o walt. ; T have found out how near you came to doing it, 
es, you certainly would,” Almiretta said, I am, of course, determined it shall not be done.” 


SWEET LAVENDER. 


By BELLE Hunt. 


On the streets of the great city, 
In the heat and in the glare, 
In the crowd, and push, and jostle, 
Hither, thither, everywhere— 
Waifs adrift on life’s great ocean, 
Pebbles washed up by its tide, 
Human pebbles, ground and polished 
By long friction, side by side, 
Till they tire the eye that watches, 
By their very sameness tire, 
And it turns to inward watching, 
Keeping up the heart's campfire. 
That must never, never languish, 
Or its tribes, the Thoughts, are lost, 
On the deserts, in the mountains, 
On the waters, tempest-tossed. 


So I pondered, walking slowly, 
Where the crowds gregarious throng, 
When my nostrils caught a fragrance 
And my ear a tuneless song : 
* Sweet-y lav’nder! sweet-y lav’nder | 
Only one-y cent-y ! Buy-y! 
Sweet-y lav'nder! swoet-y lav'nder! | 
One-y cent-y is no high! 
Make all ze clothes so sweet-yJ 
Buy-y, lady—smell-y—see {” 
And through grimy fingers trickled _ 
Leaves and seeds of that old tree, 
In the palm my penny fluttered, 
And a tiny package, sweet, 
Clasped and pressed in my warm’ fingers, 
Went on with me down the street. 
Gusts of hot winds at the crossings 
Were no longer hot to me; 
They were full of farmyard fragrance, 
And of wild-bira melody. 
It was garden soil I trod on, 
ang 004 spongy, grassy, cool; 
& glimpse of city fountain 
Was the sunny little pool 
Where the ducks drank by the dairy 
Reckleete ens Slory grew, 
won. a-budding blossoms 
or le, pi 
As the fickle fancy wok ity) 
Pants child, that pleased me so— 
ything to follow nature, 
W just as it liked to . 
‘Oh, the sky was like a blue Sor 


Turned down over 
auntie’s farm, 
And the clover, and the pumpkins 
ba safo : 


Oh, the air was like a child’s life, 
Peeking round the crooked eaves, 
And the lavender it choked us 
When it rustled in the breeze. 
Auntie made us gather blossoms, 
Pull them all the livelong day, 
Till our little fingers tingled, 
And our patience went away. 
‘Hurry, children—fill the big sheet!” 
(Spread beneath the gnarled old tree 
Which could bloom the mostest blossoms 
In the whole world, seemed to me). 
Bumble bees sang in the clover 
All around old Bossy’s feet; 
Bossy didn’t mind their buzzin’— 
Bossy she was there to eat! 
All the clover balls in Bossy 
Rolled up into butter balls, 
And—wasn't that a bobolink? 
Seems like that’s the way he calls. 
“Hurry, children— fill the big sheet!” 
‘* Yes'm, we’se a-hurryin’! = 
Teddy, did you know a griffin 
Eats up fairies down his chin? 
_ Did you know a boa constrictor 
‘ Swallowed (00 cows in a lump 
Way off yonder in—Af'ky, 
Or some bad place?” ‘Didn't! Huh! 
Girls b'lieves anything what's told ‘em! 
. Who's been stuffin’ you now, Belle?” 
“‘Unole Josh. I'se goin’ to tell him 
You’se been callin’ him lie-tell!” 


‘“‘Hurry, children! Shake the branches! 
Get them all, then we'll have tea.” 
*Yes’m, se a hurryin’, auntie— 
'Ted’s as slow as slow can be!” 


“No, I ain’t, you ole lie teller!” 
‘¢ Auntie, Ted’s a-callin’ names!” 
: “Edward!” Auntie shook her finger, 
And it scared Ted just the same’s 
If it lightened in the hollow 
‘When we’se drivin’ Bossy up. 


“Teddy, les us git some warm milk 
In us little ‘Good Boy’ cup!” 


“No, I sha'n’t!’ old Ted was pouting, 
And so mad he nearly fell! 

Oh, dear, dear! aren’t children funny? 
Here’s my station at the ‘ L.” 


+ 
+ 
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By V. GRIBAYEDOFF, " 


THE past winter will long be remembered by 
the majority of Russians as marking the one 
hundredth anniversary of the establishment on 
the western hemisphere of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church—an event fittingly celebrated throughout 
the length and breadth of the Russian Empire. 

It was exactly a century ago that a Russian 
Church mission arrived on one of the Aleutian 
Islands of the North Pacific Ocean and built the 

first house of worship devoted to their creed. Since 
that period the work has steadily gone on, so that 
at the present day the Russian Church in North 
America embraces within its fold many thousands 
Of American citizens and residents of the United 
tates, under the spiritual authority of a bishop, 
having his headquarters in San Francisco. A1- 
FM ost every large city in the northern part of this 
Country, with the exception of New York, has 
zts Russian Orthodox house of worship, and by 
the time these lines appear in print even the 
FZastern metropolis will be provided for in this 
Particular. 

The truth of the matter is that the celebration 
of this great anniversary has given a tremendous 
ampetns to the efforts of Bishop Nicolai, of San 
caged ries 1n the direction of solidifying his church 
3ia OOM Count ry by the proselytization of the nu- 
seer emer ts that have drifted hither of lat 
years from the oO ap ” ; : - 
the benefit oF vient, Let me here explain for 

hose readers to whom the dog- 


matic differences between the Papacy and the 
Eastern Orthodox Church are unfamiliar, that 
the latter adheres alone to the conclusions of the 
first seven ecumenical councils, and repudiates 
the decrees of all succeeding councils recognized 
by the Church of Rome as ecumenical. "The 
schism thus created in the Middle Ages has con- 
tinued to the present. In the meanwhile a united 
Greek Church, professing to the so-called Uniate 
ereed, sprang into existence in Poland, South 
Russia, Greece and Asia Minor, the result of 
Papal diplémacy. This organization, while rec- 
ognizing the spiritual supremacy of the Popes 
of Rome, was permitted to retain that part of the 
ritual and usages of the Greek Church which did 
not conflict with the fundamental doctrines of 
Roman Catholicism. The Uniates of Russia and 
Poland, however, were forcibly prosely tized en 
masse, the former during Catherine’s reign, the 
latter under Nicholas. here remains, therefore, 
to-day of the Uniate “Schismaties” only those 
who are settled in Galicia, in Greece, in Armen 
in Syria, in Chaldea, and in the Maronite eer 
of Asia Minor. These people live side by side 
without friction with their brethren of the East- 
ern Orthodox faith, the one dividing line being 
the question of the Pope’s spiritual headship. ‘ 

In contradistinction to the Uniate “‘ eae 
ies” the ‘Orthodox” recognize the pee if 
of their own patriarchs alone, exceptins suc 


ws 
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live u 
nder : 
der the scepter of the Czar, and these in 


eens Sytricnal allegiance to the Ifoly Synod 
page Soran Chureh, 
tas: XTIL s a curious coincidence that, while Pope 
ening ae aug turning his attention to the strength- 
ow eat hii that unite the Oriental Uniates 
<n Pama of Rome, Bishop Nicolai should 
ieiatn Shp so much of his energies to the con- 
te the ee Orthodoxy of the Uniate immigrants 
The we oa States, Such, however, is the case. 
medicine ce e is said, even hopes through the 
ue ore : 1e Uniates to bring the entire East- 
Reet s as Ox Church over to Rome, and has 
sank Gack 1g coad jutor in Mgr. Gregory Yous- 
Yisitoa ‘ ee Bishop of Jerusalem, who recently 
Abin: ae atican, where he was received with 
a mark of cordiality and favor. 

sii pi oe on the other hand, commenced 
Tuias ae missionary tour throughout the 
gid es ates late in the fal! of last year, and 
Poids eet Visits to those sections of the 
Sets win ei the Uniates abound. His efforts, 
siipotakion . » have been amply repaid by the in- 
Fidos on within the fold of the Eastern Or- 
‘ices Siecen sn of hundreds and hundreds of 
ing Sue A new Russo-Greek Church 
fies cuties feo ed by him at Streator, IIl., ninety- 
toe Batlecne m Chicago, on the Chicago and Al- 
puinlored » Where many Galician Uniates are 
oy mong the neighboring coal mines. 


- 


AN ALEUTIAN CHIER, 


ALEUTIAN INDIAN WOMAN. 


This echureh, by the way, was formerly the beau- 
tiful Russian pavilion of the Manufacturers’ 
Building at the World’s Fair, and was presented 
by the Imperial Russian Commission. The arebi- 
tecture is purely Slavonic, and the materials used 
are fragrant tchen wood and pine. Father Am- 
brose, the pastor of the Russian Orthodox Charch 
in Chicago, will officiate at Streator for the next 
few months, after which he will be replaced by 
one of the bishop’s assistants of San Francisco. 
When Bishop Nicolai reached New York he 
discovered to his intense satisfaction that the 
Orthodox citizens of the great metropolis had 
anticipated his desires, for a delegation of mem- 
bers of the Virgin Mary Brotherhood, a local 
Slavonie benevolent association, at once pre- 
sented him with a petition for official authoriza- 
tion to construct a Russo-Greek chapel. Consul 
General Olarovsky is the honorary president of 
the brotherhood, the actual chairman being 
Nicolas Murzitch, and it reckons among its 
members a number of Russian citizens of New 
York. The bishop duly endorsed the petiticn 
and forwarded it on to the Holy Synod, which 
passed favorably on the same, and in due time 
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termination of this undertak — 
ing is largely due to the ef- 
forts of Mme. Barbara Mac- 
Gahan, wife of the celebrated 
_ American war correspondent 
of the same name: She her- 
self is the American corre- 
spondent of several Russian 
periodicals, and has exercised 
all her influence to bring 
“about the result in question. 
Without her efforts but little 

would have been attained. 
With reference to the game 
of cross purposes between 
Pope Leo on the one hand 
and the Russian hierarchy on 
the ‘Other (for it is to be as- 
sumed that Bishop Nicolai is 
not thes only Russian prelate 
engaged in the conversion of 
the Uniates), it may be ap- 
— propriate to quote the opinion 
= ; % 7 of M. Suvorin, editor of the 
ISLAND OF YELOVOGO, SETTLED BY 1HE RUSSIANS IN 1795. NoveyeVremia of St. Peters. 

burg, published recently. 
dispatched Father Yevtikhi Balanovitch to open § A remarkable anonymous article had appeared 
a temporary house of worship at No. 325 Second in the Revue des Deux Mondes, the purpose «f 


! 
| 
Avenue. It should be added that the successful which was to persuade Russia to unite with th : 
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Roman Catholics and recognize the 
Pope as the head of the only true 
church. » It was supposed to have been 
written, if not under the immediate di- 
rection. of the Pope himself, at least 
under strong influence from the Vatican. 
That it failed to create the desired effect 
is clear from M. Suvorin’s reply, of 
which the following is an extract : 
“Russia has always been an enticing 
tidbit for Rome. How much effort have 
the Popes made to subjugate her! They 
even deceived Catholic Poland and gave 
lessons to Russian Czars in a policy fa- 
yorable to Russia, but opposed to Polish 
interests ; indicating, for instance, Rus- 
sia’s road to Constantinople through 
the Caucasus and Asia Minor. Russia 
took note of what was useful to her, 
and still clung to Greek Orthodoxy, 
which has become part and parcel of 
the idea of Russian nationality. Never 
Will we believe that ‘salvation is attain- 
able only in the Catholic Church of 
Rome.” That is simply an absurdity, 
Opposed to Russian common sense. 
‘There cannot be a God who would con- 


demn a true believer simply because he did 
not submit to the Pope. Sooner will the 
infallible Popes disappear off the face of the 
earth than will Russia recognize their author- 
ity over her. We can only explain to our- 
selves the appearance of an article of this 
nature in a periodical of repute like the 
Revue des Deux Mondes as the result of total 
ignorance of the spirit of Russian life, or as 
the result of Western self-assurance. If it 
attracts any attention, it can only be as a 
curiosity.” 

The reader will understand from the fore- 
going that religion in Russia is closely inter- 
woven with the sentiment of nationalism. 
The Russian Church originated at a time 
when Christianity had already overcome al- 
most all the trials which were her lot at the 
beginning. In the tenth century (988) the 
Russian nation, following the example of its 
Apostolic Grand Duke Vladimir, received 
holy baptism in the billows of the Dnieper. 
Nevertheless, the first indications of Christi- 
anity in Russia were of an earlier date. Thus, 
already, the first Russian Duke Oskold, wha 
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reigned in the ninth century in Kiew, 

is said to have been a Christian. But 

this is historically certain, that the 

grandmother of Vladimir, the wise 

Duchess Olga, was baptized in Con- 

stantinople in the year 955. Hence 
she is esteemed the first who planted 
Christianity upon Russian soil. For, 
although her admonitions to her son 
Swjatosl!aw to become a Christian were 
unheeded, yet her example contributed 
greatly to determine her nephew, Vlad- 
imir, to receive Christianity from the 
pure source of the Oriental Church. 
Already at this tim® it was strongly 
rumored that the Russian Grand Duke, 
weary of heathenism, designed to create 
a change in the religion of his realm. 

On this account many neighboring na- 
tions dispatched their ambassadors to Vladimir, 
in order to win him over to their belief. Kven 
the Mohammedans, as also the Jews, endeavored 
to interest the heathen duke in their belief. But 
the Grand Duke hesitated for some time to lay 
aside heathenism. ‘Then appeared before him a 
Greek missionary, who almost succeeded by his 
Sermon in winning the heart of the heathen 
duke to their belief for the “true faith.” Still 


a 
Ubogr GERMA 
MISs 


N,” ONE OF THE EARLY RUSSIAN 
TONARIES IN ALASKA, 


A WAYSIDE SHRINE IN ALASKA. 


the wise Vladimir did not trust the eloquence 
even of this man, and summoning his counsel- 
crs he proposed to them to make a choice from 
the different beliefs. These unanimously deter- 
mined not to accept this or that faith until rep- 
resentatives chosen from the various regions had 
been convinced on the spot of the excellence of 
the one over the other. ‘The emissaries soon re- 
turned, after they had visited the churches in 
Germany, Bulgaria and Greece. The first two 
did not satisfy them, but they were highly de- 
lighted with the splendor and dignity of the 
Greek ritual. ‘*They felt,” they said, ‘as if 
in the presence of the angels in heaven,” while 
at the divine service in the 'emple of the 
Holy Sophia. ‘If the Greek faith were not the 
best,” added the most venerable of them, “then 
would the wise Duchess Olga not have aecepted 
it.” This speech decided the choice ; the Greek 
Church was to become the mother of the Russian. 
The Russian Chureh was at first regarded as & 
child of the Grecian. The first bishops and 
priests were sent her from Constantinople. The 
administration of the ecclesiastical affai rs, as also 
the cure of sonls itself, was for some time in Rus- 
sia in the hands of the Greeks. Some of these 
reverend men undertook with joy and enthusiasm 
the apostolic office in this strange and half-civil- 
ized country, and it was not long before the light 
of Christianity chased away the darkness of hea- 
thenism. . : 

But now it will be necessary for me to ak: 
into more modern history, w hich the reader i 
not take amiss, as the story of Re  aaia: 
tion of her American possessiOMS ANC © hores of 
lishment of her national cha eh on the "he ides 
this continent is well worth _hearms: SPS 
the chronicles of Alaska ax3@ a 
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now that these are American territory, can 
properly be considered to belong to the 
domain of American history proper, al- 
though for some unaccountable reason our 
historians have almost entirely slighted the 
subject. 

The discovery of Alaska was due entirely 
to the fertile mind and bold initiative of 
Peter the Great, who, but a few days before 
his death, gave the final orders for the dis- 
patch of an expedition to the northeastern 
coast of Kamchatka, his object being to 
ascertain whether, as was generally sup- 
posed, the continents of Asia and North 
America were united by a strip of land. 
The expedition consisted of two vessels, 
the Fortwna and the Gabriel, each carry- 
ing about sixty men and provisions for a 
long cruise. The commander was Vitus 
Behring, a Dane in the service of Russia, 
a man of vacillating disposition and serious 
lack of resolution. Je started with his 
ships from the mouth of the Kamchatka 
River on July 20th, 1728, and navigated 

the coast as far as the Behring Straits. 

There he became discouraged and returned 

to his starting point, having accomplished 


next to nothing. A second expedition, in the 
following year, produced equally poor results, 
thanks to Behring’s inertness, caused by the fear 


BISHOP NICOLAI, OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


BISHOP INNOCENT, FIRST BISHOP OF KAMCHATKA AND 


THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS, 


of being pent up in Northern icefields; and it 
was not until 1741 that this navigator finally 
attained his purpose. In that year he explored 


the Behring Straits from one extremity to 
the other, and definitely settled the ques- 
tion as to the separation of the American 
and Asiatic continents. This done, he fell 
a victim to the scurvy and gave up the 
ghost, leaving to bolder spirits the comple- 
tion of his work. 

With this achievement the active interest 
of the Russian Government in North Amer- 
ican explorations seems to have ended for 
a period; and, indeed, not until private 
enterprise had entered the field and ac- 
quired by force of arms, or by barter and 
exchange, the richest fur islands of the 
Aleutian end Kurilian groups did the 
home authorities decide to turn their at- 
tention once more to this far-off extremity 
of the empire. The honor of adding these 
newly discovered countries to Russia’s pos- 
sessions is due to two men—-Gregory She- 
liakoff, of Rylsk, Siberia, and Alexander 
Baranoff—and the honor is all the greater 
when we consider that in their undertaking 
these bold adventurers not only received no 
government help in any form, but that they 
were hampered by the hostility of thc 
Spaniards of California and the rivalry of 
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English, French and Portu- 
guese seafarers; for these 
northern climes, it should be 
recalled, had at various times 
attracted exploring expedi- 
tions from every part of En- 
rope and Asia. They had 
been visited by the famous 
Captain Cook and the no less 
famous La Pérouse, and also 
by the pirates and buccaneers 
of the Spanish main. 

But to begin at the begin- 
ning. It was in the year 1781 
that Gregory Sheliakoff, the 
brothers Ivan and Gregory 
Golikoff and other fur mer- 
chants formed an association 
for the purpose of exploiting 
the riches and natural re- 
sources, consisting mainly of 


ISLAND OF KADIAK, ALEUTIAN GROUP. 


furs, of the various islands off the coast of 
Kamchatka and the American mainland be- 
yond ; and in August, 1783, three vessels of 
the company commenced their journey of ex- 
ploration. This proved a far more arduous 
undertaking than had been anticipated, and 
after an entire year’s cruising among the 
treacherous waters of the Aleutian group the 
expedition had not reached a further point 
eastward than the island of Upolashka., Here 
the commander seized a number of the na- 
tives to act as slaves and guides, and by their 
help he succeeded shortly after in reaching 
- the largeand well-populated island of Kadiak, 
rich in furs of varied kinds, and a gathering 
place for thousands of seals. Sheliakoff at 
once recognized the value of this point as q 
base of operations, and in spite of the open 
hostility of the natives he decided to found a 
settlement there. A factory was opened on 
the shore of a fine harbor, log cabins were 
erected for the settlers, and the new colony 
was formally christened ‘ Tri-Sviatelskoi ” 
(Three Saints), that being the name of one 
of the company’s ships. A fort mountingy 
several guns of heavy calibre protected ¥¢ 
from outside incursions. 

It should here be remarked that in gX\ 
his schemes and enterprises Sheliakoff gs-- 
joyed the counsel, comfort and advice of j=)s 
wife Nathalia, a handsome and energetic w g- 
man whose ambition, rapacity and love o¢ 
adventure were not less pronounced than her 
husband’s, and who accompanied the expedi- 

RUSSIAN ARCHBISHOP IN FULL REGALTA. tion in person, sharing all its hardships and 
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ts triumphs with unflinching ardor. Another 
member of the fleet was Alexander Bavanoff, 
mentioned above, so far but a common sailor, but 
destined in the future to attain the highest 
honors. 

Having established the Kadiak colony, Shelia- 
koff turned his helm once more eastward, and in 
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This journey, so productive in resylts, €uded, 
as far as Sheliakoff was concerned, with the sur- 
vey-of the Alaskan coast. Ile now returmed to 
Irkutsk, in Siberia, with a view to obtainimg of- 
ficial sanction for his acts and straightenimg ont 
a muddle inthe affairs of the company, Caused 
by the dishonesty of one of his partners. At 
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May 


the v 785, reached the peninsula of Kenai, on 
With laskan coast. After some hard fighting 
thia the hostile tribes he constructed a fort at 
POint and named it Alexandrovsk. Thence 
. Prsned his explorations in a southerly direc- 
along the coast, and finally arrived at the foot 
may onnt St. Elias, where another trading post 
tablished, protected by strong fortifications. 


Irkutsk Sheliakoff reorganized the company 
then proceeded to St. Petersburg, where he 
mitted a full report of his undertakings %_ 
Imperial Government. The bold adven ture? 
received with great favor. and his every ithe 7 
was complied with. The Sheliakoff Fur ie 
Company of Irkutsk was placed hencefor en 
imperial patronage, and by special uka se 
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ine II. ordered her new subjects, the Aleuts, to 
furnish the company every year with a certain 
number of hunters, also to sell their own furs ex- 
clusively to Sheliskoff’s agents, in return for 
which the “ yassak,” or yearly tribute, paid by the 
natives was renounced by the Government. The 
same ukase appointed one Delareff, a Greck, 
chief director of the company’s affairs at Kadiak, 
with Alexander Baranoff as assistant. 

While in St. Petersburg Sheliakoff had bethought 
himself of the spiritual welfare of the Czarina’s 
new subjects, and had submitted a petition to 
the Government praying for the establishment of 
an American Church mission. This was not acted 
upon for some years, but at last, on June 30th, 
1793, an imperial rescript was issued authorizing 
the introduction of missionaries into the Amer- 
ican colonies and also that of convicts to teach 
the natives agriculture. In pursuance of the im- 
perial will nine monks of the Augustine order, 
under the leadership of the archimandrite Jo- 
aseph Bogoloff, left St. Petersburg on Decem- 
ber 21st, 1793, for the New World. Their jour- 
neyings through the wilds and steppes of Siberia 
in company with the convicts lasted almost a 
year, On August 13th, 1794, two vessels sailed 
from Okhotsk, Siberia, for Kadiak with the emi- 
grants and missionaries on board. The hard- 
ships of the sea voyage were terrible, and the 
mortality among the convicts was so great that 


FATHER MITROPHAN, PRIEST OF THE RUSSIAN 
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FATHER AMBROSE, PRIEST OF ‘THE 
CHICAGO CHURCH, 


Sheliakoff subsequently sent to Siberia for seventy 
more recruits. 

In the meanwhile Baranoff, who succeeded De- 
lareff as chief director on the island of Kadiak, 
had founded a new and larger settlement on the 
Bay of St. Paul, and it was here that the mis- 
sionaries from St. Petersburg constructed 
in the winter of 1794 the first Russian 
Orthodox church and school in America, 
dedicating the same to the Apostle Paul, 
after whom the settlement had been 
named. This building is still in exist- 
ence. Having thus laid the foundation 
to a religious propaganda among the na- 
tives, Father Joaseph and his assistant 
Herman Makary and the others naturally 
supposed that they would be allowed to 
pursue the object of their mission undis- 
turbed. These delusions were rudely dis- 
pelled, however, by the new governor, 
Baranoff, a man of brutal energy, who 
believed that in the condition of the 
colony none of its members should be ex- 
empted from manual labor. The poor 
monks accordingly, in spite of all per 
protests, were set to work with pick an 
shovel and forced to perform the aor 
duties as devolved upon the jmporte 
laborers and convicts. Baranoff wares 
time also had his own hands full. Le 
was constantly being called out to id 
press incipient rebellions of the as . 
tribes, which he did with a firm ™ 
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and without the slightest scruples as to the loss 
af life inflicted upon the enemy. Shortly after 
the arrival of the missionaries he was attacked 
by the Indians on the Gulf of Chugach, but suc- 
celel in routing them with great slaughter. 
He furthermore experienced considerable trouble 
with competitors of the Sheliakoff company, not- 
ally Lebeduff Lastochkin and Stepan Zankoff, 
who established themselves at Cook’s Inlet on 
their own hook, and turned up their noses at the 
company’s directory at Irkutsk as well as the 
company’s chief director at Kadiak. 

Exactly one year after the opening of St. Paul’s 
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Aleuts. This was for the time unheeded 
church affairs seemed to be 89ing from Ae, 
worse. One of the most 2Zealous "G 


2 missiONarj 
Father Juvenati, met his Geath at the hand, .2 
the natives on one of the Smaller islands ee 
trying to put down polygamy. pee 
In 1796 Father Joasephi received notice of hj 
appointment as a bishop, and celebrated ¢] 4 
event by opening a new Russo-Greek church th 
the peninsula of Kenai. He then went to rae 
kutsk for consecration, but his earthly career jw * 
cut short soon after his return by the catastro ed 
to the steamer Pheniz, on which he was Pa 
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on at Kadiak, Gregory Sheliakoff breathed 
tis Jast at Irkutsk in the arms of his wife Na- 
— who henceforth took his place as president 
: — pomuesy: As she could neither read nor 
= di re official documents were signed by her 
i vali as hae Although an energetic woman, 
ue esr to exercise much control over the 
rade hile aranoff, whose will now became law 
ae eG the company’s possessions. Ilis treat- 
dace free “erey had 80 exasperated Father 
si 24 he sent a bitter protest to St. Pe- 
a Le and incidentally laid claim to having 

ught about the conversion of twelve thousand 


ing with almost all of his assistants. That el 
fated craft went down with all hands in Jager 
Sea, leaving for a long period but one eee 
monk to administer the spiritual affairs of 
company’s settlements. 

ares same year, 1799, the Emperor Paul Lene 
the Shelinkoft Company under his immer. 
protection. He granted it a new charter aa the 
period of twenty years, changed its namé it full 
«* Russian-American Company,” and Saxe th of 
sway over all the coasts of the Pacific nor 
lat. 55° N. The capital of the concern vise 
placed at ninety-eight thousand rubles, ©” 
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Aleuts were declared to be its slaves. Baranoff 
was maintained in his position as chief director, 
subject only to the authority of the so-called 
Directory at Irkutsk, which, however, never exer- 
cised more than a nominal control over his ac- 
tions during his twenty years’ tenure of office. 
During this period these Russian-American col- 
onies underwent numerous changes, most impor- 
tant of which was the transfer of the Government 
headquarters, first from Kadiak to Novoarch- 
angeisk, and from here again to Sitka. Interest 
in church matters was revived by the arrival at 
Sitka, in 1816, of Father Sokoloff, a most active 
worker in the cause of religion. He it was who 
placed the Orthodox Church organization on a 
lasting basis, and extended its field of activity 
far into the interior of the country. He was 
Conspicuous among the Russian colonists in de- 
manding more lenient and humane treatment 
for the unfortunate Aleuts, whom the governor 
and his officials looked upon as mere beasts of 
burden and treated with a degree of cruelty al- 
most unparalleled in the history of Enropean col- 
onization. This noble work was continued by 
his successors, and after Baranoff’s departure the 
lot of these unfortunates was considerably bet- 
tered. 


After this period governor succeeded gov- 


COME HOME, POOR HEART. 


By BARBARA Moss, 


Come home to the humdrum life, my heart, 
It was all'a mistake that you went astray ; 

You have been deceived from the very start 
By the beautiful things along the wry. 


Ab, but you knew one golden hour, 
And the poor feet climbed the height so fast, 
Brushing the dew from the wayside flower— 
And the wellspring of Love was found at last. 


And you saw yourself, or thought you did, 
In the depths su crystally clear and sweet. 
And you reached both lands for the chalice, hid 
To the soft brink grasses at your feet. 


Then the noonday 


Was walled around by tre 


A nightinare ¥ 


Come home. poor heart, th 
B 


sun burst through the copse, 
And the fountain you thought so pure and cool 
acherons slopes — 

A muddy stream and a stagnant pool. 


No! but a dreadful 
To find that false you had BWor kh Was trie— 
hough you've nothing to bring 
ut the wennding thorn and the bitter rue. 
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ernor, and bishop succeeded bishop, until, in ae 
the Russian-American colonies were forma Z 
transferred to the United States. Laan 
with this final change the heaIquarters 0 a 
Ruesian Church were removed from Sitka to a 
Francisco, and here, as already stated, they 4 
at the present day. . 

If the Goda te asked whether the ee 
and example of the missionaries of the Eas ‘ie 
Orthodox Church have proved of benefit to : 
various Indian tribes of Alaska and the eaeaigae 
islands, an answer is found in a come ae 
tween the condition of those people 4 ane 
years ago and their status at the Aarne 
Wherever the light of Christianity has pene re 
these unfortunates have been lifted aisha H hae 
depths of ignorance and bestiality into 4 pa J 
and purer plane. They are by no means btu 
ized, even in the larger settlements ; eee 
worship, human sacrifices, and other | sees ie 
rites have ceased, and with a few excenh a tawe 
aborigines, as a whole, are as peaceful Saree 
abiding a population as may be found ery pagan- 
Naturally their Christianity still savors igive 
ism in some of its outward forms} aes equal 
reproach which may be addressed a ding the 
truth to all semi-civilized races, incla negroes. 
Indians of Mexico and our own Souther@ 
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HIGH TIDES* 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


Cuaprer XXV.—(ContTINveD). 


AKING no sign, Sir Victor simply 

glared at Jasper ITading, tanner. 
*“The fellow belonged to a rich 
English family,” continued Hading ; 
“« there were but two or three lives 
between him and a title. He fell 
in love with a governess, and the 
- two ran away to Scotland and 
were married. ‘Then his kindred 
made things very unpleasant for 
John Forester—in fact, eut off 
pounds, shillings and pence, and shut their doors 
in his face. He was forced, at last, to take 
his bride to America. With your permission, Sir 
Victor, Ill help myself to a chair.” Hading sat 
down and cleared his throat. The baronet still 
remained silent. ‘* Forester and his bride drifted 
into a n_ean lodging house in Boston. They were 
now very poor, and the husband—you’ll excuse 
me for saying it—was a good deal ofa rascal. He 
grew sick of the bargain he had made, quarreled 
with the woman who hed cost him home, friends, 
social position, and ended by leaving her to shift 
for herself, while he went in search of work 
adapted to his aristocratic capacity. The de- 
serted wife gave birth toa daughter, She wrote 
to her husband of the event, and begged him to 
return, Shoe appealed to his people for help—all 
invain. Then, as she states in her diary, she 
pawned her valuables, even to her wedding ring, 
sewed, and painted little pictures, and for a year 
or two managed to keep body and goul together. 
One day word reached her that Forester ‘had met 
death by accident 1m some W estern mining camp. 
At this piece of news the wife, Worn out with want 
and trouble, went off into a delirinm of fever, and 
was taken to a public hospital, For a long time 
she lay there, desperately sick, 4 good Samari- 
Vol. XL., No. 1—3- 


tan in the lodging house took charge of the child, 
and Mrs. Forester’s papers. When the English 
woman came to her senses she naturally asked 
for her infant ; but bless you! a midnight fire 
had utterly‘destroyed the lodging house, and two- 
thirds, at least, of its inmates—presumably John 
Forester’s daughter with scores of others—what 
was one atom of a baby in a wholesale burning ? 
Yon are growing interested, Sir Victor ?” 

“‘Make your story brief, or I will take yon by 
the throat !” answered the baronet, roughly. 

‘* All trace of the child perished with that fire. 
When the mother at the hospital heard of its 
fate she had a relapse at once, and made a sec- 
ond effort to die; but this failed, like the first 
one—again she drifted back to life and conva- 
lescence. At this stage of affairs a ship came into 
the port of Boston out of some terrific tem pest, 
in which the young captain had sustained serious 
injuries. As luck would have it, he went to seek 
treatment at the same hospital that sheltered 
John Forester’s widow. The two met in the cor- 
ridors, or garden, or some other place where con- 
valescents dawdle, and the captain, who seems to 
have been a really fine fellow, was tremendously 
smitten with the English girl. He wooed her 
with determination, and she, having neither home 
nor friends, married him promptly. He treated 
her much better than John Forester had done—I 
have spared no pains to hunt up the people who 
remember this story in detail, and I find that the 
pair lived like turtledoves for the space of two 
years or more. Then the gallant captaim, home 
from some voyage, carried his wife one — ia 
the play, and there came face to face with ohn 
Forester—not dead at all, but very much alive. 
The story of his death he had probably written 
himself to deceive a woman of whom he was thor- 
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red ; but gow know best abont that, Sir 
Well, Why had he returned to the Yan- 
kee city, you ask ? ‘Lo find the deserted wife and 
the child that he had never seen. In some West- 
ern mining town, where Foresier was undoubt- 
edly living a wild loose life, news from England 
had called him to a halt, and changed his plang 
and purposes in the twinkling of an eye. Death, 
cutting a clean swath through the aristocratic 
kindred, had made the man a baronet, with a 
long rent roll and money galore. Tis child, heir- 
eas now to great estates, assumed sudden value in 
his eves, and naturally the deserted mother must 
also be sought out—hence his presence in Boston. 
Well, I need not waste breath in telling you, Sir 
Vietor, how Husband No. 1 overturned the do- 
mestic affairs of Husband No. 2. Forester de- 
manded his child, and learned for the first time 
that it was dead—doubtless a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the father, for that child was the magnet 
v, Which hyd drawn him back to his wife. Ie 
canaee shorg ork of separating the turtledoves— 
took from the gallant captain the lady of his 
‘heart, and sailed away to England.” 
Sir Victor sat motionless, regarding the speaker 
with a dark, threatening look. 
“Mave you anything further to sey 2” he de- 
manded, as [ading paused. 

The American pulled uneasily at his whiskers. 
“Yes. The lodging-house fire, Sir Vietor, did 
not burn up your daughter, after her mother was 
sent to a hospital. I can speak with authority 
on this point, for she was adopted by a kinsman 
of my own, and carried far away from Boston he- 
fore that disastrous conflagration occurred. She 
was saved—more vet, she is alive and well at the 

present moment,” 
to Se a ey * cried Sir 
ury, “howd 
Statement to me? Wh: 
From what source d 
“* From many 
left in the lodgi 
papers—the poor 
left with her, 


oughly ti 
Victor ! 


vol, 


Victor, unable longer 
are you make such a 
nt proofs do you bring ? 
id you gather your story 2%” 
sources, When the child was 
ng house, her mother’s prtyate 
Woman’s last possession—was 
teeta oie oth These fell to my Kinsman, and 
reselling aa ne embrace Mrs. Forester’s mar- 
titled Ei ii ad letters—other letters, from 
ee ‘8 ish relatives—the Paleraves of Kent— 
diay i ohh fhe ehild’s birth, and the lady's 
braids her jitisi oo hedinglts pet Sees Ae 
ble papers, you and for his heartlessness—valua- 
beyond doubt ce admit, since they establish 
rreat trouble te truth of my statements. 1 took 
ve to hant up the records of the fire, 
ye rsistent id - the patient at the hospital, A 
find out many tl ce he gets hold of a clew, ean 
ngs, You wat. proofs, sir? J] 


have them in plenty!” He drew a handful of 
papers from the breast of his coat. ‘‘ Here are 
some of the letters written by Forester and his 
relatives, and a few leaves from the young wife's 
diary—you will find these last full of allusions to 
little Lanra—the child born after the husband's 
desertion.” 

Sir Victor smiled in a hard, mirthless way. 

““Why do yon come to me with this story? 
But I need not ask. Men of your stamp have 
but one purpose in mind—money. Pray, where 
is my daughter, who did uot die ?” 

“That is my secret.” 

“Exactly! And you want y6ur price for it. 
You are a typical American, bent upon driving a 
shrewd bargain. You expect me to believe all 
that you have been telling me ?” 

«As you please. ‘The facts remain.” 

“To ask you again, what brought you to my 
house to-night ? Speak out! Ido not like beat- 
ing about the bush. You hoped to induce me to 
purchase your wares, eh ?” 

** Well, since you insist upon knowing—ves.” 

“Tow long have you been in possession of the 
story of the Foresters ?” 

‘The better part of a year.” 

“ Have you ever scen my daughter, whom you 
declare to be alive ?” 

* Many times.” 

“Ah! Name your price for stating where she 
may be found.” ; 

“Such a secret ought to be worth something 
to vou, Sir Victor. I hear you have uo other 
children. I'll take five thousand pounds—not a 
penny less,” 

Sir Victor extended his hand. 

‘Permit me to examine your proofs, my main 
—I am a better judge of their value than you can 
possibly be. Let me see them for a moment. 

Hading placed in his outstretched hand the 
papers which he had drawn from his breast. 

Sir Victor gave them one hurried glance. Be- 
hind him a candelabrum, full of wax lights. 
burned upon a superb mantel. He made a a 
toward it, as though to obtain a better light, 
quick as thought thrust the whole handful ae 
the flame of the candles, and saw them fal me 
charred fragments to the hearthrug: eae 
white with rage, the baronet turned 0” Mating: é 

‘Liar and impostor.” he said, with @ aes 
snap of the fingers, ** ‘iad for your sees of 
trumped-up stories! T deny all) knowle’ Fails 
John Forester and his wife—of elu a ae 
and papers! You are a fraud, M?- I mare 
common blackmailer. I do pot believe & ) fe 
of your story, aud look ! there are sour at by 
gone to ashes! You thought to coin mone 
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Yarading & lot of falsehoods before me as family this matter closely concerned—Lad ¥Y Violet 
history—behold the resnlt! You have over- her of Hading’s visit? Yes, that Wag , Tell 
reached yourself, sirrah! Make no further pre- She, of all others, ought to be able to don Per 
tense of knowing my past life, or you will wish whetlier or not there was a shadow Of trat, ue 
that you had remained in America and not med- fellow’s statements. Ile wondered if she Gi un the 
dled with your betters.” ing ont. Generally speaking, the Barone, 0 
Jasper Hading looked from the Uits of paper on very little about his wife’s engagements, knew 
the hearth to the baronet, who, underneath all his wonted trepidation he ascended to Tuady rc ela 
bluster, betrayed a certain perturbation of mind. apartments and rapped at her bou oir, iad 


“Thanks to my Yankee cuteness, Sir Victor, 
vou, have burned, not the original proofs, but 
copies, which I took the precaution to make be- 
fore seeking an interview with you. You might 
have disedvered your blunder if you hadn't been 
In such powerful haste to get the documents out 
of vour way! Good Lord! you’re as pale as a 

pee Your own actions have set the seal of 
ruth to my little romance. I tell you again your 
daughter, Lanra Palgrave, lives, and I am the only 
are ree can lay hand upon her and call her 
Pie tines And when you have five thousand 
ti o spare T will talk with you further on 
ject. 

ats \ ae grasped the bell rope—puiled it vio- 
eaten _footman appeared at the door. The 

ponet pointed to Hading. 
fie ee that fellow out!’ he commanded ; 
Ke take good care that he does not enter my 

z onse agnin. 7” 

Pe byes seized Hading by the shoulders and 

: nN smartly from the library. Long after 

ie last echo of the uncerémonious exit had died 
away Sir Wictor Palgrave stood like a post, star- 
ha ae at the burnt paper on the floor. Tow 
ic ae eee American obtained the story ? 
Newia S it well ! Suppose there was truth in 
Sere, . atement regarding the daughter that 
TL ae or had never scen? The childless man 
i ee thrill. But no! it could not be— 
ana i fiction Qid_ such things happen. ‘The 
hey w a dead long years back-—his desertion of 
ieee 1other had destroyed it. In the hope of ob- 
ting five thousand pounds Jasper Hading had 
concocted that bit of fiction. Sir Victer bent, 
gathered up the fragments of paper, and scru- 
tinized the ink marks uponthem. But the fire 
had done its work —he conld read nothing. 
‘“Yes, the American lied!” muttered the bar- 
onet: ‘* Certainly he lied!” 
Me tossed the burnt bits into the grate, flung 


was no response. Growing impatient, he Pushed 
back the door and entered. The room wag datic 
and silent. He struck a light. No sign of life 
anywhere; but on my lady’s buhl table he saw a 
letter lying, addressed to himself. With a strance 
sinking of heart he picked it up, tore it open and 
read : 

** Do not seek ie. 


concerning my disappearance. 
to return to it.” 


“Ah,” thought Sir Victor, grimly, ‘she has 
kicked over the traces at last !” : 3 

{fe rang for Parks. The housekeey.-r answered 
the summons. Parks was not in the house. 

“She went away with my lady some time ago,” 
the woman said. ‘'They drove to the Eustou 
Station—I heard Parks give the directions.” 

The Euston Station! Sir Victor staggered. 
'Lo-night he would hardly be able to talk with my 
lady about Jasper IHading’s story. She had left 
his house, never to return. Well, he might have 
expected as much. They had lived in discord 
for many years. He hurried to Lady Violet’s 
dressing room. Her jewels were in the safe. and 
her wardrobe seemed full of purple and fine 
linen. Evidently she had carried little away in 
her flight. A great mental disturbance seized 
the baronet. He wondered if she had gone to sulk 
at HWawkridge Court, or to look for David Dole’s 
danghter! Euston Station suggested Liverpool 
to his mind, yet the directions, of course, might 
easily have been changed when my lady and her 
waiting woman were beyond the housekeeper $ 
hearing. 

«And now,” thought the baronet, 
“who will lay the spectre which this cur 
American Hading has conjured up? Ie 
dragged from the grave the child that we never 
mentioned, even to cach other—the child tliat 
perished miserably years and years ago—and Tady 
Violet, who might, perhaps, quiet the pitiful 


Make such explanations as you like 
I leave this house, never 


bitterly, 
sed 
}ias 


himself into a chair, and sat for a long time lost 


Z ghost, is nowhere to be found.” 
in glomy thought. 


That night Sir Victor Palgrave slept badly ; but 
in the morning he appeared as usual in the park 
and at his club. We lunched with a foreign am- 
bassador, and when evening came presided atin 
banquet where he delivered a marvelous speech 
—never had his brilliant mind and keep wit been 


CHAPTER XXVJI, 
AT heart he was more deeply shaken tian he 
cared to own. After sume meditation he arose 
to his feet, remembering another party whom 
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more admired. On the second morning succeed- 
ing my lady’s flitting Sir Victor encountered St. 
George at the breakfast table in Grosvenor Square, 
and the young man’s face wore a decidedly grave 
expression. 

«Sir Victor,” he asked, ‘‘ where is Lady Pal- 
grave ?” 

“*Gone into retirement, my dear boy,” the bar- 
onet answered, airily. ‘‘Ono must never be 
astonished at the ways of womankind. She has 
canceled all her social engagements, and left us 
to bear her loss with such fortitude as we can com- 
mand. The honse is without a mistress—make 
haste, Derek, to fill the vacancy.” He leaned on 
the table, and looked hard at his heir. ‘* How is 
your suit prospering ? I must insist upon more 
speed. Miss Meriton is not unwilling, but you 
aro a shameless laggard.” 

The inevitable hour was upon St. George. 
sought to avoid the other’s choleric eye. 

“* Lady Violet must and will return to us soon,” 
he answered evasively. ‘‘I beg you, do not hurry 
to fill her place, sir!” 

But Sir Victor was in no mood for contradic- 
tion. He brought his hand heavily down upon 
the board. 

“She will xever return! Exit Lady Violet— 
enter Miss Meriton. I am sure to get on well 
with the major’s daughter, and when I die she 
will make a very satisfactory Lady Palgrave. No 
more excuses, my boy; no more nonsense of any 
sort. I require obedience of you, and I must 
have it.” 

St. George nerved himself for an explosion. 

‘*Since your mind is set on Miss Meriton,” he 
said, ‘I am very sorry that I find it impossible 
to obey you, Sir Victor. But marry her I cannot, 
for I already have a wife.” 

_ Sir Victor’s hand dropped like lead from the 
table. An apoplectic purple overspread his face. 
St. George did not wait for him to speak, but 
dashed recklessly on. 

“*T hope you will forgive me. I married her in 
America. I do not wish to deceive you. My wife 
is beautiful and good, but she has neither fortune 
nor family. I know you don’t like Americans, 
but she saved my life over there in the States— 
this fact, I hope, will soften you a little. Hang 
Miss Meriton! ‘Yon cannot seriously expect me 

to care for a woman who tries to hypnotize me, 

and hurls all sorts of uncanny knowledge at my 
head. I feel that I have chosen a most inoppor- 
tune time to tell my secret—yon are disturbed al- 
ready over Lady Violet’s disappearance —but TI can 
play the hypocrite no longer. I may as well have 


it ont with you, here and now, on the subject of 
Miss Meriton,” 


He 
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Sir Victor, bolt upright in his chair, stared at 
his heir in a speechless and appalling fashion. 

‘**T£ yon would once consent to see my dear 
girl,” faltered the young fellow, ‘‘ you could not 
blame me, sir. She is worth a million of Mies 
Meritons ie 

But Sir Victor had started suddenly to his feet. 
The world seemed crashing around him, and this 
moment was the grand culmination of all the dis- 
appointments and disasters of his life. He had 
always been fond of St. George. Tho blow was 
cruel and unexpected. His rage blazed up 
fiercely. He pointed to the door. 

‘‘Leave the house !” he cried. 

St. George also arose. He knew that remon- 
strance at that time was useless, but he began, 
stubbornly : 

«She is good, she is beantiful, she saved. my 
life, I tell you, and I Jove her with my whole 
heart 2 

** Leave the house, I say !” 
tor, . 

‘Pray, let mo plead my dear girl’s cause, sir !” 

“Not another syllable—I will not listen—go !” 

Feeling the futility of further words, St. George 
waiked quietly out through the door to which Sir 
Victor pointed him, and the baronet was left 
alone in his empty mansion, with all his house- 
hold gods shattered around him. 

He went to his library and shut himself in. 
Restlessly he paced the floor, muttering maledic- 
tions on his.heir. Lady Violet’s flight had not 
hurt him like this. 

“ Another American !” he said to himself, his 
hatred of the race blazing up anew. ‘* He may 
starve with her! Not another shilling of my 
money shall he see. I will call my lawyers and 
make a new will. ‘The estates are entailed, but 
the remainder of Derek’s inheritance shall go to 
strangers.” 

He turned to his table to write the summons 
that would bring the family lawyer to his aid, 
and involve Derek in no end of grieyous diffi- 
culties ; but the pen remained idle in Sir Victor’s 
fingers—his thoughts were traveling after Lady 
Violet. Tow Jasper Hading’s story haunted him ! 
ler Jadyship mes¢ hear it, and at once! This 
thought overpowered all other plans and pur- 
poses. There was a bare chance that he might 
find her at Ilawkridge Court. At least it would 
be well, ho meditated, to make the short journey 
into Kent, and learn if his wife had been seen 
there. The little matter with the lawyers could 
wait until the morrow, 

An hour later, Sir Victor Palgrave, standing 
on the platform of the railway station, in the 
midst of noisy porters and a mob of strange peo- 


thundered Sir Vic- 
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ple, felt himself jostle! with more than usual 
rudeness, and turning, he saw a lean, sallow man 
shoot by like an arrow, and vanish in the crowd. 
‘The baronet started Surely that was Hading 
himeelf! The yellow face and thin black whisk- 
ers conld belong to no other than the American. 
Unfortunately Sir Victor had no time for pursuit 
—ualready the train was moving. The guard hur- 
ried him into a first-class carriago—off he went to 
Hawkridge Court. 

When he reached the Kentish station the only 
conveyance to be found there was a piebald horse 
and springless, ramshackle trap, in charge of a 
young Jehu whose shock of red hair stood up 
abont his head like an aureole of fire. Unvwill- 
ing to lose a moment, restless as thongh the shirt 
of Nessus was upon him, Sir Victor engaged the 
services of horse, ep: and boy, and started for 
the court. 

The piebald made eat speed through the nar- 
row lanes and by the pale-green hop gardens, and 
Jehu cracked:.his whip and urged him forward 
lustily. The lad was driving a live baronet, and 
he meant to do himself credit. ‘Sir Victor paid 
no heed to the methods’ employed, and the 
whiplash rose and fell with regularity till the 
lodge gates came in view. Here Jehu braced 


himself for a triumphant entry, gave the whip a’ 


rousing swiug, and sent the piebald plunging 
through the gate, and the old trap crashing reck- 
lessly up against it. Instantly the vehicle lay 
overturned in the entrance of the avenue, and Sir 
Victor, hurled out of his seat, like a stone from 
a catapult, struck against the brickwork, and lost 
consciousness, 

Only for a moment; then he became aware 
that some one was chafing his hands and temples, 
and he heard the voice of Molly Dunn say: 

“He do look like dead, don’t he? But he’s 
stunned—nothing more. It’s to be hoped that 
boy will get well switched—he just banged Sir 
Victor into the gate——” 

The baronet felt « soft feminine arm support- 
ing his head. Over him Jeaned a beautiful blond 
face, set in a halo of yellow hair. He attempted 
to rise up. 

“Lean upon me,” said Laurel, sweetly. 
will support you—I am quite strong.” 

He rested his weight upon her young shoulder. 
She sustained him firmly. 

“Can you walk into the lodge, sir ?” she asked. 

“‘T can try,” he muttered, and allowed her to 
guide him across Molly Dunn’s threshold, to the 
pretty living room and a chair. 

Through the open lattice sunshine streamed, 
and odorous sprays of roses nodded. Laurel 
bronght to the baronet a glass, half full of cor- 


ae § 
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dial. He looked.at her keenly. She was always 
good to look at, but in that hnmble dwelling, by 
the side of buxom Molly, her beauty seemed al- 
most startling. Molly was hurling anathemas at 
the driver of the trap. 

«Drat that boy! I am eure he was bent on 
braining you, sir! Wait till I catch him some 
day in the village——” 

‘Who is this young person, Molly ?” inter- 
rupted the baronet, with a movement of his hand 
toward Laurel. 

*‘Oh,” answered Molly, thrown into sudden 
confnaion, ‘‘ just a relation of Dunn’s, Sir Vic- 
tor !” 

“Of Dunn's? Rubbish !” 

** His dead sister’s child, sir.” 

“*T do not believe a word of it! 
she lived at the lodge ?” 

“A few weeks. Lor’, she favors Dunn’s family, 
I’m sure.” 

‘© You ridiculous woman !—as one of your roses 
there at the window favors a bed of garden cab- 
bages! Where is Dunn? I want to talk with 
him.” 

‘‘He’s gone to the market town, Sir Vict or— 
he’ll be back by nightfall.” 

Laurel, with visible trepidation, made haste to 
take the empty glass from the baronet. As she 
did so he slipped a sovereign into her hand. Dis- 
mayed, yet half disposed to langh, she dared not 
reject the money. 

“Thank you, sir,” she said, meekly. 

For a moment Sir Victor gazed straight up into 
the beautiful eyes of his lost daughter. On this 
side of the grave he would never know that his 
hand had touched her hand,.his ear heard her 
voice, or his sight been gladdened with her beauty. 
But the lonely, unhappy man felt a sudden glow 
about his heart, a thrill of joy that was beyoud 
analysis. 

“What is your name, my girl ?” he asked, 
kindly. 

Laurel cast about in her mind for an answer, 
and finally faltered : 

“Keppel.” 

The reply had no meaning for Sir Victor. 
arose to go. 

«Your nest holds strange birds, Molly,” he 
said to the woman, who was uneasily twisting the 
corners of her apron. ‘‘Has Dunn any more 
nieces of this sort? When he comes back from 
the market town send him up to the court—I 
would like to make inquiries about his remark- 
able family.” 

He hurried away without further words. The 
two women watched him till he disappeared 
among the trees of the avenue. 


How long has 


He 
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“Oh,” said Laurel, in alarm, “he suspects 
something P? 

“« Yes,” answered Molly. 

*‘ What brings him to the court, I wonder ?” 

** Perhaps he has quarreled with Captain St. 
George.” 

“* About me? Very likely.” 

*“*He knew you wasn’t Dunn’s niece, and in- 
deed anyone with half an eye could see that. 
Now, when my man comes, Sir Victor will go to 
picking him to pieces. I must warn Dunn to 
keep his mouth shut—he’s not sharp enough to 
deal with his betters.” 

‘“©Oh, I trembled as Sir Victor looked at me, as 
he asked my name!” shivered Laurel. ‘He 
might have killed me had he guessed the truth.” 

“ Perhaps,” answered Molly, gloomily, ‘for he 
has a terrible temper.” 

Laurel turned to the open lattice, and for a 
moment buried her face in Molly’s roses. ‘Then 
from a chatelaine bag at her side she drew a let- 
ter which she had received by the morning post, 
and read over and over again during the day—al- 
ways with an irresolute and wavering mind. 

“Yon wish to talk with me concerning the 
proofs of your birth,” it ran. ‘ You need not 
inquire how I obtained the information—it is 
enough that I know youw seek an _ interview. 
Come to Hawkridge Court to-night, at seven 
sharp, and I will meet you in the hollow of beech 
trees to the west of the garden wall.” 

The communication was signed ‘Jasper Ha- 
ding.” 

That the Deepford tanner should know of her 
presence at the lodge did not surprise Laurel. 
He was in England—he had been seen prowling 
about the court; bat by what clairvoyance had 
he discovered her secret wish—her desire to talk 
with him again ? 

The letter was addressed to Mrs. Derek Keppel. 
Laurel pondered it with deep perplexity. She 
longed with all-her heart to go to the beech hol- 

‘low that night and meet Hading. 

Derek would be angry, but at the present crisis 
in hig affairs was it not her bounden duty to get 
possession of the proofs of her birth? Viewed 
from this standpoint, the temptation assumed an 
irresistible form. She must seize the opportunity 
how offered by Hading—for Derek’s sake she 
must learn who and what she was! Lanrel 
looked wp at a clock ticking on Molly Dunn’s 
wall. The hands pointed to four. Well, she had 

still three hours in which to make her decision. 

Meanwhile the baronet had reached the old 
Yudor house. 

‘s Ia Lady Palgrave at the court ?” he asked of 
the gervant who opened its stately door to him. 
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No, Sir Victor,” answered the maid, amazed 
at her master’s haggard look. 

‘Have you seen her ladyship during the last 
eight and forty hours ?” 

“Indeed, no! Not since Miss Dole set us by 
the ears,” replied the servant. 

He went into the pretty sitting room which 
Paulette had oceupied during her stay at the 
court, and cast himself into a seat. <A great de- 
pression weighed down his spirits. He had come 
to Kent on a vain errand. It was now useless to 
look for his wife in England. She was, he felt 
certain, already on the sea, sailing in search of 
David Dole’s daughter. As Lady Violet alone knew 
whether or not she had ever written # diary, or 
left private papers at the lodging house—as she 
alone could determine the value of the documents 
which Hading claimed to possess—it remained for 
Sir Victor either to dismiss the American alto- 
gether from his thoughts, or pursue his wife, and 
at any cost bring her face to face with the odious 
Hading. “Which of the two courses would he 
choose ? 

“‘T wish to dine early,” said the baronet to his 
housekeeper, ‘‘ and return to London by an even- 
ing train.” 

At six o’clock he sat down to table, but he did 
not linger over the meal. The afternoon had 
grown close and oppressive. Clouds black as ink 
mustered behind the beeches of the park, and 
blotted out the westering sunlight. Now and 
then spiteful gusts of wind screamed through the 
shrubbery, and then shuddered away into si- 
lence. Thunder muttered in the distance. Sir 
Victor went to a long window opening on the ter- 
race, and looked out on the frowning landscape. 

© «A place,’ he quoted, drearily, ‘ with darkness 
and the death hour rounding it.’” 

A vivid flash of lightning filled his eyes, and 
made him recoil, half blinded, from the case- 
ment. When he looked again he saw, in a long 
walk at the foot of the lawn, two figures scurry- 
ing before the gathering tempest, their faces, 
strange to say, set toward the park. 

Two women. One he recognized as Moll Dunn; 
the other as the handsome girl at the lodge, who 
had called herself Keppel. She was leading the 
way, and wore a long brown cloak, with the hood 
drawn over her head. Moll followed at her heels. 

On what errand were the two bound? Some- 
thing in their appearance betokened haste and 
secrecy. Sir Victor noticed that they kept well 
in the shelter of the laurel bushes, and did not 
turn or look in any direction. The baronet’s 
curiosity awoke. 

«Some urgent business must be driving those 
women forth in this weather,” he thought; and 
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throwing up the long low window, he seized his 
hat, stepped out upon the terrace, and followed 
them. 


CHapTer XXVII. 

LauREL and her attendant entered the park. 

The girl made straight for the hollow of beech 
trees on the west of the garden wall. Eagerly 
she gazed around. 

Ho is not here, Molly,” 
pointed tone. 

“‘IIe may have seen the shower coming, and 
stopped at the White Hart Inn,” suggested Molly ; 
‘‘and indeed, Miss Laurel, if we wait long for 
him there'll not be a dry thread left on either of 
us.” 

Laurel leaned against the silvery trunk of an 
ancient beech. ‘Tho wind whipped loose her yel- 
low hair, and tossed it wildly about her face. In 

the gloom of the approaching tempest she looked 
preternaturally white. 

“*T feel as though some one was walking on my 
grave, Molly,” sheshuddered. ‘‘ That meeting with 
Sir Victor has taken all my courage. Oh, how 
dreadful!” She buried her face in her brown 
cloak as a deafening peal of thunder rent the si- 
lence. ‘‘There are no auspicious omens in this 
meeting—everything seems against it.” 

*TIere comes a strange man through the 
bracken, Miss Laurel—he is hurrying toward us 
with all his might.” 

Laurel dropped the brown cloak from her face. 

“It is the person for whom I am waiting, 
Molly—retire a few steps—I have something of 
importance to say to him.” 

Molly Dunn fell back as the man advanced. Ile 
had espied the two women from afar, and he 
came on with an eager, rapid step. Panting with 
haste and agitation, he reached the tree against 
which Laurel leaned. With such a smile as he, 
at least, had never seen on her face before, she 
stepped forward to meet him. 

“‘T received your letter, Mr. lading,” sho said, 
sweetly. ‘‘Pray how did you discover that I 
wished to see you again ?” 

Ife had meant to be on his guard—to keep a 
strong curb on himself; but the sight of her 
face, more beautiful (ian ever, unnerved him at 
lie start, and the unwonted kindness of her man- 
ner sent the blood tearing madly through his 

heart. 


“T dreamed it,” he answered. 

She smiled. 

“Wonderful! And it is all trae—I shall not 
attempt to deny it. I want the papers that you 
hold, Mr. Hading—yes, I want them very much 
indeed.” 


she said, in a disap- 
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He had grown more lean, more sallow than 
ever, and the staro of his strange, pale eyes was 
quite as disconcerting as of old. 

“*You have a husband, Laurel,” he muttered, 
huskily, ‘tho man who knocked me down on 
the street. Doubtless for his sake you are anx- 
ions to know the story cf your birth—yon will 
condescend, at last, to treat with the Deepford 
tanner ?” 

Ilis allusion to Derek alarmed her. 

‘‘Let bygones be bygones,” she said, with 
foreed lightness. ‘‘How well you read my 
thoughts, Mr. Hading! My husband knows 
‘nothing of your letter, or this meeting—I do not 
think he would approve of cither.” 

“‘T dare say not,” said Jasper Hading, grimly. 

“But you seo I have thought your story over 

all by myself, and I now give unlimited credence 
to it. I beg you to restore the things that belong 
to me, Mr. Hading—how can the withholding of 
them benefit you longer? Once you proposed 
terms that I could not by any possibility accept. 
Let us forget all that. TI appeal to your better 
nature,” in a softly persuasive tone ; ‘the papers 
arc mine—be just, be generous—give them to 
their rightful owner.” 

Their positions were reversed—shke was now the 
supplicant. The tumultuous wind blew him a 
little nearer to her. ‘The thunderous sky scemed 
to lean very low over them. IIis oyes shone upon 
her like white fire. 

“Laurel,” he said, “do you still hate me as 
you did when wo last met ?” 

“Hate is a harsh word,” sho answered, bend- 
ing upon him the soft witchery of her eyes. 
“‘Indeed I do not hato you, Mr. Hading. Sur- 
render my papers, and I will never think of the 
past again—I will remember you always with pro- 
found gratitude.” 

Ido not care for gratitude—I must have my 
price, Laurel.” 

“* And what is that ?” she inquired. 

‘‘Not many days ago I offered your papers for , 
sale at five thousand pounds. 7 

Iler face, so fair and hopeful, fell quickly. 

“‘My papers? What person, save mysclf, 
would wish to buy thom ioe 

“That is my affair.’ 

“T have not five thousand pounds, Mr. Hading 
—no, nor a hundredth part of it, You are very 
cruel,” 

The sky cracked. A glare of blue light envel- 
oped the two as they stood, and in it Jasper ie 
ding’s face looked infernal. 

“* You dare to talk of cruelty,” he said, ' 
all that I have suffered at your hands, 
When I look in your face I am like a man UW" 


Safte 
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agpll. You were born to destroy me, I think. 
Ihave not once lost sight of you since you left 
Mis Bowdoin’s school. I tracked you to New 
York” (‘* And tried to shoot my husband there !” 
ihofght Laurel, indignantly), ‘and then to Eng- 
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“Oh, don’t think of that—don’t speak of it !”» 
entreated Laurel, in alarm. ‘* Why drag. my hus. 
band into this affair at all? He has really noOth~ 
ing to do with it. Ihave fifty pounds in bank 
notes which I will give you in exchange for my 


land. To be sure, I have other business over 
here, for I sell my leather in English markets ; 
but to see you again was my main purpose in 
making the journey, You married the man who 
knocked me down—_” 


DRIFTING, 


papers—it is the best I can do. Pray—pray do 
not refuse the money !” 


He laughed. : 
“You offer me fifty pounds, when I tell yor 


plainly my price is five thousand ? Well, listen, 
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Laurel. You say yon do not hate me, and [am 
half inclined to believe you, for otherwise you 
wouldn’t have come to this place to-night, eh ?” 

‘No, no,” she made haste to say; ‘‘of course 
not.” 

** For the first time I hear you speak kindly— 
you do not repel me, Laurel. ‘This new mood of 
yours fills me with delight. It makes me bold 
also Will you let me take your hand ?” 

**Odious wretch !” thought Laurel; but she 
made a virtue of necessity, and graciously ex- 
tended her white lady,hand.- He canght it greed- 
ily, pressed it again and again to his feverish lips. 
This was more than Laurel could endure—she 
drew sharply back. 

«‘Am I not good enough to touch your hand ?” 
he demanded, frowning. 

<< Yes, yes,” she answered, fearful of giving him 
offense. ‘‘ Here are doth hands ;” and she laid 
the two recklessly on his palm. ‘And now 
where are my papers, Mr. Hading ? We must 

make this interview short, or the rain will drench 
us.” 

«¢ They are here,” answered the tanner; and he 
thrust his hand into the breast of his coat, where 
a sealed package reposed side by side with a 
loaded pocket pistol. 

“Will you give them to me in exchange for 
fifty pounds ?” 

“Tf you asked for my soul, Laurel, smiling on 
me as you do now, I would give it to you. Never 
did woman so fascinate a man——” 

“*T do not want your soul, Mr. Hading, but 
my own property.” 

“True, the papers do belong to you. Laurel— 
I won’t deny it; but I cannot take money from 
you.” 

Molly Dunn called loudly from 
ground : . 

““A moment more, and the rain will be pelting 
down, Miss Laurel !” 

Laurel tucked her gold hair away under her 
brown cloth hood, and looked impatiently at Ha- 
ding. Ter eyes were wide with expectation ; the 
breath came quickly through her parted lips. 

“T love you!” said Jasper Hading. ‘I have 
never ceased to love you since the day you came 
to my house in Deepford. . It drives me wild to 
think that you belong to another man—I told 
vou long ago that I wonld kill him if we two ever 
eine again, and J will! Five thousand pounds is 

emia much money for a woman to pay for 
will nek kindred 3 but let that pass—with vou I 
pigs ii agier terms. Permit me to hold you 
lips, not gry pms Five me one kiss from your 
and I wily o ely: but with your whole heart— 
yy EP the game, Lanrel, and call 


the back- 
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myself beaten. Even your husband—carse him: 
—iueed take no offense. A single embrace can- 
not mar, to any great extent, his happiness, and 
it will give me a balm for many hurts—a memory 
to gloat over for the remainder of my days. On 
no other condition will I give up your papers. 
Now, will you have them or not ?” 

Her proud face grew white—her blue eyes 
blazed. She recoiled from him abruptly. 

“ One kiss,” urged Hading, “for a gecret that’s 
cheap at five thousand pounds, Laurel !”’ 

“<Coward, thief!” answered Laurel, with cold 
scorn, ‘I will not have the papers! Keep them 
forever, if you like!” And she tore her brown 
cloak from his hand as he tried to grasp it, and 
rushed to Molly Dunn, who put her own stout 
body promptly before the girl. ‘ 

“Ife looks as wild as a wolf,” said Molly. 
‘Don’t stay here a minute longer. Ife’s stark 
erazy, Miss Laurel—run for the lodge !” 

Laurel fled. Molly Dunn followed her. 

With the cold sweat starting out on his fore- 
head Jasper Hading set his back against x beech 
tree and watched them vanish in the garden. 
His heart was bursting with rage and jealous de- 
spair. He loved her to frenzy, and she belonged 
to Derek St. George. He, Jasper Hading, could 
never hold her in his arms, never so much as 
touch her hand again. She hated him more than 
ever now; the insult he had just offered her 
would rankle always in her memory. Baffled, 
furious, I[ading clutched the trunk of the old 
beech as though it had been St. George’s throat. 
Through the topmost branches the wind 
screeched, driving before it a blue level sheet of 
rain, With the breaking of the storm ITading — 
heard in the bracken near by a hurried step, #8 
of some person rushing for shelter. Deering 
round the beech trunk, he saw, only a few yards 
distant, the figure of a man striding through the 
fern, a blur of scurrying rain around him, his 
fuce set toward the Tudor house. ; 

The storm, the falling night, his own frenzied 
mood, all combined to deceive Hading. 

‘Good God !” he hissed ; “ her husband !” 

Unseen, he had doubtless been lurking near, 
listening and watching! The hand of the Deep- 
ford tanner went up to his breast. Once, iD the 
New York house, his aim had missed that high 
head. Vow! or 

A roar of thunder filled the air, drowning ™ 
its vast velume another sound that occurred at 
the same moment. The man hurrying through 
the fern stopped short, flung up one startled arm, 


and then crashed face downward into the plumy 
ng rain, 


tionless. 


growth of verdure, and under the pouri 
the lightning-torn sky, lay silent and mo 
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*‘Tam quits with him at last,” muttered Ha- 
ding, ashe thrust the pistol back into his pocket, 
‘‘and she is a widow !” 

An unholy joy surged through him at the 
thought. Fuariously the wind and rain swept the 
park. The lightning ent huge swaths of fire 
through its gloom. For some moments Hading 
did not stir—he hardly dared to breathe. An in- 
visible hand seemed holding him to the ancient 
beech. ‘Ihe rain drenched him to the skin—he 
did not feel it. He knew nothing, save that he 
had killed Tuaurel’s husband. But the exultation 
of Cain died quickly, and a panic succeeded it, 
and set [lading’s limbs shaking, as if with palay 
and his hair rising on his head. He knew ex- 
actly where the body lay. A terrible curiosity 
began to draw him toward it like steel to a mag- 
net. Cautiously he crept to the fatal spot. Yes, 
it was thera,. resting just as it had fallen in the 

fern. Wading.bent down, and with difficulty 
turned it over. The darkness was now so deep 
that he could not distinguish the face. He struck 

a match, and curling his fingers round the feeble 

flame, to protect it from the rain, looked at his 

sictim. An irrepressible cry escaped him. The 
dead man was not Lanurel’s husband, but Sir Vic- 
tor Palgrave. : 

He left the lifeless body on the earth and stag- 
gered blindly back to the beech tree. Self-pres- 
ervation was the uppermost thought in his mind, 
Perhaps he conld get to France from this Kent- 
ish coast. Sir Victor’s death was not likely to be 
discovered till morning. One stroke of vengeance 
still remained to him. He would destroy Laurel’s 
papers. The girl who had led him into murder 
should never know the relation she had sustained 
ro the dead man there in the fern. Mortal eve 
rnust never see the proofs of her birth. Tear 
them to atoms with his fingers? The yieces 
ssright be gathered up and put together. He 
av ould burn them with fire. 

He found a little hollow at the root of the old 
beech. It held a few dry leaves. He drew ont 
t Tre papers and thrust them into it. The case 
of matches in his pocket was again opened—he 
zatftempted to kindle a flame. The first lucifer 
ee Ould not burn ; the second snapped short in his 
fiw gers; the third sputtered hopefully for an in- 
etn; but the rain beat, the wind roared and 
tise tiny blue flame went out in darkness. 9 Fur- 
tise' efforts proved equally futile. The matches, 
3) 0% thoroughly dampened in their case, refused 
t«> ignite. With an imprecation Hading drow 
owt the last one, end struck it against a bit of 

gtort’in the dry hollow. A bright flame rewarded 
pier at last! Kneeling on one knee, he was just 
cir"8ting the burning match into the papers 


- 


‘into the darkness of the park. 
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when a terrific crash shook heaven and earth. 
Sheets of livid fire wrapped the park. There was 
& sound as of a tree’s great heart torn wide open 
—the rending of strong limbs and fibres—and the 
old beech, split from crown to root, toppled, and 

with a mighty throe, fell over, quivered through 

every branch like a living, sentient thing, and 

then lay inert and still. 

Half an hour later the rain ceased, the wind 
died away. Dunn, the lodgekeeper, with’a lan- 
tern in his hand, crossed the drenched garden of 
the court and entered the park. At his side 
strode Derek St. George. 

“That last bolt struck near at hand, sir,” said 
Dunn. “T could take my oath of it. It gave 
me a bnazzing in the head. I wonder where Sir 
Victor found shelter! The servants saw him go- 
ing inte the shrubbery before the rain began to 
fall, and he hasn’t come back yet.” 

“Tt will never do for him to find me at the 
court,” replied St. George, dejectedly. ‘* We have 
quarreled, you know. Tad I guessed lie was 
here [ wouldn’t have ventured ona visit to Hawk- 
ridge to-night.” 

‘Lord love you, sir!” said honest Dunn, ‘I 
hope you'll be able to mend matters with the 
baronet. I'd be sorry indeed to see you going off 
to the Australian bush, or other foreign parts, 


because of a lady that Sir Victor needn’t be 


ashamed to call his own daughter. Look there ! 
Mr. Derek, what did I tell you ?” He swang high 
his lantern, and its light made a wide invasion 
“The old beech 
is down, sir! . That was the crash we heard at 
the lodge—splintered from top to bottom—root 
and branch Oh, good Lord !” 

He suddenly stumbled headlong. St. George 
caught the lantern from the servant’s hand. 
Dunn made haste te scramble to his feet again, 
and then both men bent ta look at the object 
over which the unwary keeper had fallen. Lo! 
there in the dripping brake, only a few yards 
from the lightning-torn tree, lay the stark dead 
body of Sir Victor Palgrave ! 

With a cry St. George knelt at his side. The 
work of the tempest ? No; for, as he attempted 


to raise the prostrate head, his hand touched the 


wound through which the baronet’s life had 
passed. 

“Great God!’ cried Derek; ‘Sir Victor has 
been murdered !” 

* * ™ * * * 

The keeper and his young master went on to 
the fallen beech. Rent straight through its gray 
trunk, the splendid tree, like a vanquished giant, 
had crashed down in equal parts, left and right. 
In a hollow at its uptorn rvot St. George discov- 
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ered a human hand, clutching a package of smoke- 
begrimed papers. 

«Dunn !” he shouted. 
me, iu God’s name !” 

The two men fell on the débris of shattered 
branches, and hurling them this way and that, 
uncovered the crushed and blackened remains of 
Jasper Hading. 

‘He lay with his scorched face to the earth. 
Derek lifted the body—already it was stiff and 
cold. The eyes were still open, and as the new 
baronet bent down in the light of Dunn’s lan- 
tern those pale sightless orbs seemed staring in 
blank and hopeless dismay right into the face of 
the living man whom the Deepford tanner had 
meant that very night to kill. 


“© Quick—here! Help 


CyapreR NXVIII. 
(Paulette to Laurel.) 


Since you and [ parted in the garden of Hawk- 
ridge Court, dearest Laurel, somo strange things 
have befallen ine. Without doubt you already 
know the means by which Sir Victor Palgrave in- 
duced me to go with him to Liverpool and sail 
immediately for home. Before leaving me on 
the steamer he j:romised to tell my poor mother 
the whole story, and Captain St. George, I know, 
will not leave you ignorant of the fate of your 
friend. 

For Lady Palgrave’s sake I consented to leave 
England forever. I could not add to her troubles 
by remaining near her. Sir Victor abhors my 
very name, There would be no peace for her 
ladyship while I dwelt in tho same hemisphere. 
The baronet threatened to bring all sorts of suf- 
fering upon his wife if I did not yield to his 
wishes. After that I became like wax in his 
hands. On sober reflection I think I ought to 

feel grateful that he did not kill me outright 
when he found me at Hawkridge Court—tiat I 
was allowed to sail away, unharmed, to America. 
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At Queenstown the tender brought new passen- 
gers to join us. Everybody was on deck. The 
sunshine fell lovingly on the beautiful Irish hills 
and the dimpling waters of the harbor. ‘Ihe 
bumboat women held up their goods and chat- 
tels for purchase. Laughter and conversation 
abounded. I seemed the only sad and dispirited 
creature on which that radiant sunlight shone. 
As I leaned against the rail, listlessly watching 
the transfer of men, women, fruit, vegetables and 
Irish mutton from the tender to the ship, my 
heart gave a sickening, suffocating bound. TLan- 
rel, the first passenger that stepped aboard the 
steamer was Chester Coxheath ! 

He did not sec me. The warning bell sounded ; 
farewells were waved. Our new fellow voyagers 
rushed about, seeking staterooms and luggage. 
When I ventured to look around me again Cos- 
heath, to my great relief, had disappeared. 

As we steamed away from Quecnstown I found 
a deck chair in a snug, unoccupied corner, and 
sat down to watch the lovely Irish const. I felt 
unspeakably tired and lonely. As soon as the 
steamer should reach Boston I determined to 
seek Mrs. Minto and open again the old house 
on Cape Cod. Rest and shelter I must have 
somewhere—Dole Haven was the only place on 
earth that offered either to me. 

Presently I saw him coming across the deck. 
I would not stoop to flight, so I eat quite still and 
looked steadily off to sen. le paused at my 
side. 

“By this time,” he said, ‘‘I ought to feel no 
surprise at meeting you anywhere on land or 
water, Miss Dole.” 

I bowed civilly. 

“‘ Are you traveling alone 2" he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“T see that your trip abroad has not benefited 
you physically—you look quite done up.” 

“T feel very well.” 

“It can hardly be pleasant for you,” irritably, 


aan oe second class to Liverpool. Le was 
ee elcid, on the journey—in fact, he 
are spo e to me. Ie was silent and morose, 

o Hurry me with all speed out of England 


Seemed to be hi i 
: 3 one only desire. When w 
reached the city on t # oe 


“to go about unattended like this. Why did not 
your friend, Lady Palgrave, send you across the 
Atlantic in charge of some older person ?” 

“Tady Palgrave knew nothing about my jour- 
ney.’ 


Warm wraps for th ep Mersey he bought me “Aht’ Ife waited for an explanation, but as 
to the care of ig, voyage, and committed me none came he began again: ‘Did you, before 
Sil, Ad Y IT ay ean with whom T was to leaving London, hear anything more of Augusta 
walking. aawi tl Mdeed glad when I saw him Coxheath ?” 
ime of de nitive. Bing plank just before the “No.” 
ain} the ies wie had remained with me «Perhaps it may interest you to know that 


arful, I suppose, that I 
When the steamer left 
T felt that 1 had safely escaped 
Sir Victor Paigrave. 


she has gone to Switzerland—to the Engadine— 
and that she means to remain abroad perma- 
nently, ‘This was told me in the American 
colony.” 


Might slip ashore—glag 
He dock, for then 
"OM the hanc#s. of 
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*< She has my best wishes,” I w:swered, calmly. 
<«'Though I shall be glad to forget the greater 
wart of my sojourn iu Europe, yet some good has 
come out of it.” 

_ And indeed I spoke truly, for I had found my 
mother. 

‘ «©73 it possible yon feel no resentment for the 
treatment which-you received from Mrs. Cox- 
heath ?” eet 

‘“*None. She was very, very unhappy, and 
therefore very unreasonable.” 

_ You judge her most kindly! I myself am not 
capable of such magnanimity ;” and he lifted his 
hat and walked away—a tall, morose figure in a 
long gray overcoat, with a face as hard and cold 
as stone. 

Though we were fellow voyagers, I felt certain 
that he would not intrude upon me, nor add one 
jotu to the discomfort of my position. 

That night the weather grew rough. As I 
arose in haste to leave the saloon another passen- 
ger—a white-haired old lady, with delicate hands 
weighed down with jewels—hurried to my side 
and supported me kindly. 

*« Lean upon me, my dear,” she said. ‘* Ches- 
ter Coxheath tells me that you are the daughter 
of a very old friend of his, and that you chance 
to be traveling alone. I have known Chester 
from his babyhood, and shall be glad to look after 
you for his sake.” 

She Jed me to my stateroom, and sat with me 
there, and held my aching head, and soothed and 
cheered me like a mother. 

“You are very young to be alone and ill,” she 
suid. ‘Let me take you under my wing, my dear, 
till the voyage is over. Mal de mer is terribly de- 
pressing. I never suffer from it myself, and so 

shall be able to attend to you.” 

Some dreadful days followed. The white- 
Heteed lady was like an angel of light in my state- 
Goch And some one—I am sure it was Chester 
a the stewardess to the most 
Soke Thi ne oe we behalf. ie also sent 

ables Tastane a 4 Ww friend read, when I was 
oWaway Elie ,, nd a8 soon as a westerly wind 
TI : og he came to assist me on deck. 
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white-haired lady had gone to the saloon—when 
he approached and held out his hand. 

“I dislike the hubbub of arrival,” he said. *-] 
want to bid you good-by here and now. Have 
you any last words for me, Paulette ?” 

“Yes. IT must thank you for your great kind: 
ness to me——” 

“Hush! T cannot bear that. 
allowed to see vou again ?” 

“No.” 

His face grew hard and gray. 

“Texpected as much. Tell me, then, how am 
I to live, Paulette, through the intolerable years 
that lie before me ?” 

“Learn to endure,” I said; ‘be strong, be 
brave, be good, and God will help you.” 

ITcould not tell whether he heard me or not. 
Ile was holding my hands in a grip of steel. ILis 
gloomy, miserable face wore a look that will 
haunt me till my dying day. 

‘‘ Before we part,” I said, ‘‘] have a request to 
make of you, Mr. Coxheath.” 

“Tt is granted already,” he answered, huskily. 

‘Be friends with vour wife.” He gave a per- 
ceptible start ; the words displeased him. ‘She 
is sick and sad," IT urged. ‘In her own strange 
way she loves you. You can, if you will, bring 
much happiness into her colorless life. I beg you, 
seck a reconciliation, and at onee.” 

“You ask this of me—yuu?” 

«Yes, It is my misfortune that I have wronged 
her—unintentionally, it is true, but—I have 
wronged her! Make reparation for us both.” 

«You require a hard thing of me, Paulette.” 

“Tknow, but I wish—oh, I wish so much that 
you would do it !” 

There was silence for a moment, then he spuke 
in a firm voice: 

“Very well. I cannot refuse your last request. 
What do I say ?—If you bade me descend to the 
Bottomless Pit [ would try to obey you! Whatever 
the world may think of my love for you, J know, 
and God knows, that it is the best and noblest 
part of me! You are the one woman on earth 
who might have made me a better man—no, thaf 
does not quite express the truth—you ave made 


Shall T ever be 
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Pri sae dear old lady tucked me in endless 
and i an girt me about With wany cushions, 
preset we ee Offered me codtish sticks and 
fused, ae =4 mays both of which I steadfastly re- 
ie nae restel oxheath stood by, and made yo- 
lardly liries concerning my comfort, and I could 

for J k command my voice to answer him, Laurel, 

the » nia ie be him, and him alone, I owed all 
‘ sito pe a inisery which T had experienced, 

, a2 aie 2 day the Voyage ended. I was 

8 in the spot where he first found mo—the 


me a better man already !” 

We stood with the stars over us. and the world 
of waters around, and looked each into the oth- 
er’s hopeless face. IIis eyes were full of tears, 
and mine saw nothing but a vista of black and 
dreary years stretching out before me to the brink 
of the grave. 

*©(ood-by, Paulette.” 

6 (food-by,” T answered. 

«Q heart, O precious little heart, God keep 

you !” 


Sitti 


THREE SONNETS. 


Ty is 
wietae oe alone, and the gray-haired lady 
came and lea. 80 kind to me through the voyage 

Vell ar me silently away. 
eat TAG . this happened several days ago, dear- 
and Mre Re I am now settled at Dole Haven, 
i ith into has come from the village te re- 
robust heatec. here. I have lost much of my old 
until it 4, and cannot take up hospital work 
_“* returns to me. Mrs. Minto watches me 
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anxiously as I lie all day in my hammock on the 
veranda, listening to the sea, and thinking, think- 
ing with wearisome persistency. I have not seen 
my father since I returned to America, nor heard 
any news of him. I am not yet strong enough to 
visit the asylum, and what is worse, Dr. Hart- 
man’s last letters must have missed me some- 
where abroad. Yes, it is now a very long time 
since I received tidings of papa. 


j 
; (To be continued.) 
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THREE SONNETS. 


By GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 
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Tae sphere of woman, if she wills it so, 
Is the whole world: to be a jeweled slave, 


A creature that some man may curse or crave, 


An outcast born to bear her master's blow— 


A siren fit to flatter him and know 


That her poor soul is not her own to save— 


: : Oh, rather turn her longing to the grave 
And let the days that bruise her slip and go! 


But Time, the avenger, slow and patient Time, 
The deuthless friend of strong and loyal souls, 
Which guides them by a wise, illumined plan, 
Urges the woman onward, makes her climb 

And dream and dare, yea, spurs her to her gouls, 
And bids her be the equal of the man. 
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Women without ideas, to whom free thought © 

Is not so common as no thought at all, 

Bend their heads meekly when large precepts fall 

From lips of men who have so clearly taught 

The feminine mind to know itself as—naught: 

But there are women, ready to a call, 

Women who think (at home, not in a hall), : : 
Whose eyes are clear and brave, whose souls unbought. 


- These—lowvable and wise and patient—add 

No voice to that tumultuous hue and cry 

For rights which might turn present good to bad; 
But they would widen their old world and try 
‘To lift themselves beyond the strifes that vex, 
To be great souls—not accidents of sex. 
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‘Tue woman, as a mother and a wife, 

Ts not the lesser man, but qneen to king, 

With faiths and duties that divinely cling 

"Yo the sweet strength and mystery of her life: 
Fier hope is siill her husband’s, and the knife 
“Ehat parts desire which hokis them leaves o sting 
Im either heart—where love was wout to sing, 
Sing and be glad that joy was full and rife. 


usband and wife: these are the equal twain, 
Equal in what they strive for, lose, or gain, 
Fi qual in honor, in a just esteem; 


Ani. 


being thus mated, thoy may bravely face 


Sac years, glal years, the cruel years that trace 
a . : . 
Klie inevitable passing of a dream. 
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HOLDING UP SOMETHING WHICH IN THE SEMI-DARKNESS GLEAMED LIKE A STAR,” 


THE COBBLER’S STORY. 


By Nora K. Mars.e. 


“Extry! ‘ 
Extry ! extry ! all about the execution !” 


T . 
ts sabaor ili the old cobbler who was mending 
pra eiakdig uile I waited, pushed up his spectacles 
oe me a whimsical glance, 
cts ie cur’us,’ he remarked, as the boy’s voice 
ere vay In the distance—<« jt’, cur’us what a dif- 
hee it makes to a man’s fam’ly how he is put 


—at 
€ PMc Piles ; : Hang him, and his folks feel 
& ine, and ver; cut off his head with a gulle- 


The old man 
t hough the mad 
] zation. 
“Li » 
img eee he added, returning to his mend- 
E_sord r how ree in Way some folks think. 
Vol. XL., No. 1 ne - Lafitte Was about it, to be 


, 


amt €a flourish with his hand as 
er were one for gerious congratu- 


sure, and all on a’count of an ancestor of his wha 
happened to lose his head on the scaffold with 
Louis XVI.!” 

Tap, tap, tap went his hammer, and but for 
the smile on his good-natured face one might 
have thought he was in imagination driving nails 
into that very scaffold. 

“‘Who was M. Lafitte? Well,” glad perhaps 
to relieve the tedium of my waiting, ‘‘he was a 
Frenchman who once took lodgin’s on the upper 
floor of this house, an old ramshackle of an affair 
now, but once a mansion, as you can see, and on as 
fashionable a street as there was in New York.” 

“So I have heard,” I assented, as the old man 
paused a moment to ruminate over the changes 
of time. 
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«The Frenchman,” he continned, “ was a man 
somewhere about sixty years of age, tall and stiff 
in hig bearin’; and though his clothes were worn 
and shabl-y-lookin’, hig linen, I noticed, was tidy 
and a3 white as snow. 

***Ze Bond Street,’ said he, when I had showed 
him the room—I’m the janitor of the building, 
you see, sir—‘ ee3 a—a respectaible quataire of the 
city, ees it not so, Meester Concierge ” 

‘©*More than respectable, mongseer,’ said I, a 
little tartly. ‘It was once the bonny-ton street of 
New York.’ 

‘He sighed as he looked about the room. 

“¢< Ket will do, Meester Concierge’—he would 
alwavs call me that, sir, though I told him time 
and again it wasn’t my name—‘ eet will do for the 
praisant—for the praisant,’ with a flourish of his 
white hand, as though the next month would 
find him on Fifth Avenew; and so without any 
dickerin’ at all he engaged the room and paid fer 
it in advance. 

“Tn a few hours they moved in—him, his sick 
wife, his daughter, Mile. Justine, and Polly, as 
cunnin’ a parrot as I ever see. ~ , 

“Purty ? Well, I don’t know. Fer a fur- 
rener ma’m'selle might hev been called purty. 
She was a slight little thing, with great big eyes, 
and long eyelashes throwin’ deep shadders into 
7em like grasses into a brook. When, once you 
looked into ’em, somehow you wanted to look into 
7em again, and well——” 

He cleared his throat and spread his handg as 
though the matter of looks was nothing of con- 
sequence whatever. 

“© But, Lord,” he exclaimed, with sudden ani- 
mation, ‘“‘how she could sing! A thrush in a 
country hedge was nothin’ to her. Gay songs, 
too, in French and Evetalian, and sometimes an 
English ballad or so. Why, sir,” giving the boot 
a tremendous whack, “‘ there was a fortin’ in her 
voice, a fortin’ as big as Patti’s; and only fer the 
fact of that precions ancestor of hisn a-losin’ of 
his head onto the scaffold with Lonis XVI. she’d 
a-made it, too, jest as easy us—that !” giving the 
boot another whack. : 

«But the mongseer! how stiff he did draw 
himself up, to be sure, at the very mention of it ! 

“Understand me.” the cobbler explained ; ¢¢ it 
waen’t ont of any ‘ficions meddlesomeness that I 
first suggested the thing to him. No; it wasn’t 
till after that streak of bad luck had come to 
him, and he was behindhand in his rent, and his 
poor eyes—he was a diamond cutter, you see, sir, 
and sat all day with his eye glued to a glass—was 
givin’ out, that [ thought of some way in which 
ma’m’selle could help him better than by em- 
broiderin’. 


‘'The day that diamond got lost, my, how 
they did goon! I thought the house was a-dre; 
and when [ run up to see, there was the old lady 
in the bed a-moanin’and screechin’ like mad. and 
ma’m’selle and mongseer a-turnin’ everything 
topsy-turvey in the room. 

‘* Ma’m'selle stood still as a statue, great tears 
a-droppin’ off the fringes of her eyes. 

*<¢ What diamond ?’ says I, wonderin’ if thev 
all had gone crazy; and then, between the old 
lady and mongseer, I found that she had been 
more ailin’ than usual that day, and in one of his 
journeys from his bench to the bed, a-waitin’ on 
her, he had lost the diamond he was cuttin’, an 
extry Jarge and fine one. 

*‘It did beat the Jews,’’ commented the cub- 
bler, ‘‘ where that sparkler went to. High and 
low we searched for it, in every crack and corner. 
The beddin’, the old rug, everything was shook 
out, "cept the feathers of old Poll, who had 
climbed up the bedpost and set there a-watchin’ 
the proceedin’s as solemn as an undertaker. 

‘Twas no use, though, and finally we give it 
up; and what was worse, of course, poor mong- 
seer had to make it np. It was tough, I can tell 
you, for at the.best of times they only about made 
ends meet, and many’s the day I'm sure the old 
man set with his eye glued to the glass and his 
stomach as empty as a drum, while ma'm'selle 
hung over her embroidery, seldom singin’ now, 
’cept songs so mournful and sad that they actu- 
ally give me the rickets to listen to ‘em. 

‘I thonght of ma’m’selle’s voice, rare cnough 
to bring a dollar for every note, but, thanks to 
that pesky ’ristocrat whose head had tumbled olf 
the same plank with Louis XVI.’s, I daren’t men- 
tion it, or even'so much as wink. 

“But,” with a flourish of his hammer, “ ma’m- 
selle’s voice did make their fortin’, sir, after all. 
though in a way you'd little think. 

“The days were gettin’ shorter now,” he con- 
tinued, “and what with the prospect of winter 
before ’em, the diamond not half paid for, and 
the old lady moanin’ and eryin’ to go back to 
Paree, ma’m’selle began to lose heart. ’T'was sel- 
dom she sung a note now, but one day, just as the 
sun was about to set, her voice come a-floatin’ 
down to me in a song I shall never forget. 

“«¢ Madre d'amor! Odi tu—il mio dolor!” 

‘‘Schubert’s Prayer to the Virgin,” I said, 
smiling a little as the old man stumbled through 
the words. 

‘<The same,” he assented, ‘‘s0 ma’m’selle told 
me afterward when she writ down the words fer 
me. Ah, air, could you only have heard that 
voice, so tender, so pleadin’ so sorrowful! It 
brought me to my knees; leastways,” he cor- 
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rected, ‘that’s the way I felt like doin’; and 
from the way things turned ont, the Virgin must 
have heard and pitied the singer, too. 

“ «Madre d’amor! Odi tu—il mio dolor !’ 

‘* Ma’m’selle’s voice broke at the end as though 
she was sobbin’, and a young man who had 
stopped on the sidewalk to listen reverently took 
off his hat. 

* « Heavenly I heard him say; then, catching 
sight of me through the window, he put it on 
agaiu and entered the shop. 

“There was no beatin’ about the bush with 
that young man, and somehow I liked and hon- 
ored him for it. 

**« Who is the singer ?’ he asked, at once. 

“+A little French girl,’ says I, ‘named Mlle. 
Justine.’ 

«Justine what ? 

“* Lafitte.’ 

«+ Lafitte,’ he repeated, as though the name 
seemed familiar to him somehow. ‘ How old is 
she 2” 

““«About seventeen,’ says I, makin’ a rough 
guess. 

*«« Pretty ? 

«Well, no,’ I relnetantly admitted ; ‘that is, 
if you like red cheeks and gold hair and a plump 
figger. Howsomever, ma’m’selle might be tolera- 
ble good-lookin’ if she had ’nough to eat. Just 
now she’s all shoulder blades and eyes, and eye- 
lashes and hair.’ 

“<« Poor . 

«Asa church mouse.’ 

“¢And proud ?” 

“As Lucifer.’ 

“The front door clanged to just at that min- 
ute, and a light footstep was heard descendin’ the 
steps. 

“TI peeped ont. 

“<«There she is now,’ says I—*‘ Mlle. Justine 
herself.’ 

* Like a shot he was out of the shop, but ina 
few minutes returned. . 

*« Exquisite,’ he said, his voice tremblin’ a lit- 
tle. ‘Her face is as exquisite as her voice. Ye 
Powers, what a model she would make for an “Il 
Penseroso” 1” 

‘*« Model ? says I, as disdainful as M. Lafitte 
himself. ‘Don’t you think of it, young man. 
Ma’m’selle is aristocrat; one of her ancestors 
Jost his head upon the scaffold with Louis XVI.’ 

* Well, to make a long story short,” broke off 

f4g cobbler, “that young man had fallen des- 

PSarately in love with ma’m’selle, but how to make 
r acquaintance was a problem. 

— Ef you was only poor now,’ says I, ‘and 
\etied like a workman, you might get a chance 
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to enter their wretched room; but mongseer: ia 
too proud and ma’m’selle too shy for : 

“The young man didn’t wait for me to finish. 

«©< Pil come to-morrow in my plainest suit o2 
clothes,’ said he. ‘Thank you, Mr: Devine, for 
solving the riddle. You can send me up to do a_ 
little repairing, you know—a friend of yours, a 
steady fellow lookin’ for a job, and so forth, and 
so forth.’ 

“‘ Well, the plan worked, and bless me, sir, if 
Ned Pendleton, rich and well connected, didn’t 
spend about half his time in that shabby room, 
lookin’ at ma‘m’selle and talkin’ to the old man, 
and sometimes waitin’ on and soothin’ the sick 
woman. 

*‘Lord ! how cautious he had to be, though ! 
M. Lafitte would rather have died than accept a 
bite or sup from anybody’s hands, and Ned 
couldn’t even bring a bottle of wine to the old 
lady without tellin’ a lie, or a box of bonbons to 
ma’m’selle without explainin’a friend in the busi- 
ness had. give it to him. 

“‘¢ Hang the Marquis de Lafitte,’ he said sav- 
agely to me one day, ‘and Louis XVI.. too.’ 

“¢You can’t,’ says I. ‘They ain’t got no 
necks,’ and went calmly on with my peggin’. | 

«**But for his cursed pride,’ went on Ned, ‘I 
wouldn’t have to play this réle of a poor work- 
man, Some day I'll out with a roll of bills aud 
lay it on his bench, and then 7 

“©* You'll never see ma’m’selle no more, Ned 
Pendleton,’ says I. ‘ Mark my words.’ 

“© Well, ’m going to try it on Christmas Day,’ 
he said, doggedly. ‘See if I don’t.’ And out he 
went. 

«‘ And so the days passed on; ma’m'selle, in 
spite of her shabby dress and skimpy fare, growin’ 
rosier every day; the warm blood from her heart, 
you see, sir, dyein’ her cheeks. Something like 
joy sounded now in her voice, and when Ned, sly 
dog, hung over her mother’s pillow, the tender 
light in her eyes was enough to make his own 
grow dim. 

“* Maman, as he called the old lady, had taken 
a wonderful shine to the young fellow. 

‘© Ah, my boy,’ she would say as he smoothed 
her pillow, ‘to die, that is all I ask now—to die 
within the walls of Paree ! 

“¢ © Die ” croaked Polly, as usual perched upon 
the bedpost ; ‘die! 

“Tt was the night before Christmas, and forced 
by the early fallin’ darkness and his inflamed 
eyes, mongseer left his bench and sat silently 
down near Ned. Maua’m’selle had gone to take 
her embroidery home, and the old lady lay on her 
pallet, over in the corner, motionless as death. 

Ned thought he had never seen the place look 
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so gloomy before. The miserable little stove 
threw out but a small amount of heat, and as the 
darkness deepened the light of the flickerin’ fire 
was all there was in the room. 

‘“‘The Frenchman never stirred, and when at 
last a ray fell upon his white, ghastly face, Ned 
felt his heart go pitapat against his ribs. 

«©¢ Was he dead ?’ Chilled to the very marrow 
of his bones, Ned set there, wondering what he 
should do. 

“A sigh of relief presently escaped him as 
mongseer’s thin white hand moved toward the 
pocket of his old worsted jacket, which he always 
wore in his room; and then, as the lapel of the 
pocket flew up, Ned caught a gleam of something 
which brought him to his feet with a whoop. 

‘¢¢ What is it ? cried mongscer, scared out of 
his-senses. ‘My poor Ned, what hast thou ?’ 

‘¢¢ A diamond !’ shrieked Ned, grasping the old 
worsted jacket and tearing a piece of it away. 
‘See P holding up something which in the semi- 
darkness gleamed like a star —‘scc, mongscer, 
that demon of a jewel, which has been hidden 
within the lining of your jacket all this time.’ 

‘‘Mongseer Lafitte fell upon his knees, while 
the old lady in the corner screamed purty nigh 
as loud as she did the day it was lost. 

«oT was ze will of God,’ said the old French- 
man, with his arms about Ned’s neck. ‘I had 
borne enough; it was hard, it was terrible, to 
make up ze loss of this bit of carbon which I can 
hold in the hollow of my hand. Ah! sometimes 
my heart was like to burst; my head did swim, 
and my poor eyes could no longer see. To die 
thus—to leave my wife, my little Justine. Helas! 
who would caro for them when I myself was 
gone ? 

*©*«Ned Pendleton,’ said the young man, firmly ; 
‘Ned Pendleton, mongseer, your son.’ 

A little warm hand at this moment crept into 
his own. 

“* Hast heard, dost know ? said the old man, 
who felt, though he couldn’t see, the presence of 
his daughter. 

*<T know,’ she answered, soft like. 
heard.’ 

“Her hand trembled 
breath stirred his hair. 

«¢ Justine ? 

«© « Ned 

‘And for one little minute, sir, there in the 
darkness she rested upon his heart; their lips 
met, and £0: v 

The cobbler Jaid down my boot and blew his 
nose vigorously. 

“‘ Well,” I prompted, as he sat silent for awhile, 
*« there is something more to tell.” 


‘IT have 


in Ned’s; her sweet 
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He nodded his head. 

“* Well. mongseer,” he continued, ‘lit the 
lamp, and Ned was about to ask him for his 
daughter, when the old lady’s voice was heard 
from the corner. 

«©¢ And now,’ says she, laughin’ like a child, 
‘we'll give it all up and go back to France. 
To-morrow, mong mari—to-morrow 

**<¢We will, ma mie,’ said mongseer, kneeling 
by her bedside. ‘ We will no longer strive for ze 
eempossible in this country, without money or 
friends. Ze documents——’ 

‘‘Ned was the son of an eminent lawyer, and 
he immediately pricked up his ears. 

“©* Documents >? said he —‘ documents ? 

‘The old gentleman reached under the bed 
and drew out « flat tin case. 

“¢T think I have told you,’ he said, ‘my dear 
Ned, of ze Marquis de Lafitte, who was martyred 
upon ze scaffold with——’ 

“*¢Lonis XVI.,’ said Ned, who had heard it 
fifty times. ‘ Yes, sir, I think you have.’ 

“* But that which I have not told you,’ went 
on mongeeer, ‘‘is that one of his remaining family 
fled to America, and became the proprietor of a 
large estate. He died unmarried. The property 
is in alien hands. I thought—I had hoped—but 
hélas! without money, without friends, one can 
do nothing.’ 

‘* Ned for a moment stood dumfounded. 

«¢¢ Lafitte,” said he —‘ Lafitte! Singular that 
it never occurred to me before!’ And then, with 
ma’m’selle’s little hand tight clasped in his, he 
told the astonished family how and why he had 
deceived ’em, confessing himself not to be a poor 
workman out of a job, but instead Ned Pendle- 
ton, the junior partner of the great Jaw firm of 
Pendleton & Pendleton, who for some time had 
been lookin’ fer the heirs to the Lafitte estate.” 

‘©And now,” croaked a voice from under the 
counter, as the cobbler paused to put the last 
touches to my boot, ‘we'll all go back to 
France.” 

“Ay, Poll,” responded the cobbler, ‘‘that they 
did on the day of the wedding, leavin’ you, voor 
Polly, behind.” 

«To die!” croaked the bird —“ to die !” 

The cobbler shook his head, reading the ques- 
tion in my eyes. 

“‘No, sir, the old lady didn’t die. At the first 
sight of Paris, Ned—Mr. Pendleton—writes me— 
he always will think, somehow, sir, that but fer 
me he never would hev got acquainted with 
ma’m’selle — at the first sight of Paris madame 
begun to mend, and to-day she and mongseer, 
who still brags about the marquis’s execution, 
are as lively as two crickets.” 
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BY THE TIDELESS SEA. 
A MEMORY OF SHELLEY. , 


By MARIE WALSH. 


BUST OF SHELLEY, BY LUCHESI. 


«Don’t on any account think of spending the 
summer in Italy, for you will find it much too 
hot,” say all our friends in warning, as we are be- 
ginning to talk over summer plans in Rome, when 
the July days make one long for the country and 
the cool sea or mountain breezes. ‘‘ Go to Switz- 
erland or the Tyrol and you will get the thorough 
change one needs after passing a winter in Italy,” 
continue the wiseacres. But, as we all know, 
human nature is always prone to be contrary and 
loath to take good advice in any form, be it ever 
so well meant. Of course we are quite aware that 
Switzerland and the T'yrol are the correct thing for 
the ordinary ‘‘ Baedeker ” tourist to do in the sum- 
mer, and this very fact makes us the more in- 
clined to strike out for ourselves from the beaten 
paths and take a change. So, in spite of all warn- 
ings to the contrary, we decide on risking a sum- 
mer in Italy ; for all our party are much attached 
to the sunny land, and would fain explore her re- 
mote byways as well as her great cities, rich with 
the historic memories of the past. The next. 
thing to be decided on is the place, and a lively 
discussion ensues, when place after place is pro- 
posed and rejected. Some of us are for the mount- 
ains and some for the seaside, and there are vari- 
ous opinions to be considered. 
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““Why not let it be Vallombrosa ?” one sug- 
gests, ‘‘for it sounds so delightfully cool and 
shady—the very name suggests leafy arbors, wind- 
ing walks, etc.” ‘No, no,” objects another ; ‘it 
is too dull, too quiet ; let us go to thesea, to some 
lively bathing place where one can see the Italian 
monde in its summer aspect; such as Leghorn, 
for instance.” This, again, does not meet with 
universal approval, for Leghorn is said to be noisy 
and far too hot and shadeless, besides not being 
particularly interesting in any way ; so the matter 
seems to be as far from being settled as ever, and 
despair and gloom are fast coming over our little 
party, till at last one bright spirit comes to our 
rescne with the timely suggestion of ‘ Viareggio.” 
“ Yes, it is just the place to suit us,” she exclaims, 

_ triumphantly, after a thoughtful silence; ‘for 
it combines eea and mountains, country and town, 
and not ¢oo dull, not too hot (let us hope); 
though we must expect to face a little heat in an 
Italian summer.” ‘* But explain yourself,” we 
all demand. ‘Where is it? what is it like? 
and is it picturesque or remarkable in any way ?” 
*“Why, don’t you remember we passed it on the 
railway from Genoa to Rome ?” she says; ‘a lit- 
{le sleepy country station, about three and a half 
honrs from Genoa and half an hour from Pisa ? 
I did not notice it particularly at the time, but 
Miss H. told me of it in Rome last winter. It 
stands in a lovely situation on the Gulf of Spezia 
and at the foot of the Carrara Mountaing, and it 
is celebrated for its sea bathing. Then further- 
more,” she continues, warming to the subject 
as she sees the audience do not reject it with 
scorn, “ there are miles of pine forests about it, 
and the views of the Carrara Mountains are lovely, 
they say; and as for picturesque associations, 
what more conld you have than to know it is the 
place where the poet Shelley's body was washed 
ashore when he was drowned in the Gulf of 
Spezzia?” There tle real reason comes in; we 
all Jangh, for it is well known amongst us that 
our young friend is an enthusiastic Shelley and 
Byron worshiper.’ «That is why you want us to 
spend the summer at Viareggio 2?" “Not at all,” 

“she replies, with a fine scorn. “Jam only sug- 
gesting a place that might fulfill all your require- 
ments if such a thing could be possible.” Finally, 
after a great many pros and cons over the subject, 

we decide to go to Viareggio and see for our- 
selves what we think of an Italian watering place. 

Accordingly, one warm July morning we find our- 

selves slowly steaming out of the Central Railway 

Station in Rome in the ‘ treno diretissimo ” for 

Viareggio. 

The Eterna] City is looking her loveliest as we 

leave her, in the clear atmosphere of an early 
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summer morning, before the rays of the sun beat 
down in full force. 

One by one we pass the well-known spots: the 
gray old Porta San Lorenzo, with the steam train 
outside it waiting to go to Tivoli; the Porta 
Maggiore, and the Buaker’s Tomb, that quaintest 
of ancient monuments in marble. Then we see 
the grand facade of the Busilica of St. John Lat- 
eran, on whose front the figures of Our Saviour 
and the Apostles atand out in full relief against 
the limpid sky; and lastly comes St. Paul's Out- 
side the Walls, the gold mosaics on its new north 
facade glistening in the sunlight. It is the last 
link which binds us to Rome; for now the train 
glides swiftly on, and the soft undulating slopes 
of the Campagna hide from our view the “ city of 
many memories.” We do not see St. Peter’s dome 
on this outward route, and ‘‘It is just as well,” 
says one of the party, mournfully; ‘it wenld 
make us feel too much what we are losing.” For 
the strange magnetism of Rome has cast its 
glamour over us, and we are loath to leave, even 
for a time, the city which has so deep a place in 
all our hearts. 

Soon the train draws up at Civita Vecchia, 
and there we have our first glimpse for many, 
many months of the blue smiling Mediterra- 
nean ; and a glad ery of joy arises from all when 
we catch sight of its glittering expanse of waters, 
flecked with the white sails of various boats. In 
fact the general enthusiasm is such that one 
inember of the party is heard beginning to quote 
Byron—in low tones be it said, but andibly all 
the same. However, before he has time to finish 
the first line of ‘‘ Roll on, thon deep and dark blue 
Ocean—roll,” we unanimously agree in promptly 
suppressing him ; for if we are to begin poetry at 
this date where shall we be before leaving Viareg- 
gio? 

After this diversion the journey proceeds qnietly 
with the ueual accompaniments of reading, eat- 
ing, sleeping and talking, and about three o’clock 
we reach Pisa and have a view of the famous 
group of buildings for which the town is cele- 
brated. The ‘‘ monuments” (as the Italians can 
them) are all close together, which to my mind 
rather adds to and enhances their effect, for the 
great sombre mass of buildings of the Baptistery 
and Duomo throw out the light, fairylike struet- 
ure of the Leaning Tower, the slender spiral 
colname with its unnatural and (to me) unlovely 
bend. 

After a few minutes’ halt we are off again, . 
acroas the old bridge which spans the Arno, and _ 
in little more than half an bour’s time reach our 
destinstien, where a sleepy railway porter bawls 
out ‘* Viareggio” in a very sleepy voice, and seems 
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much astonished that anyone should come out 
of the train in response to his invitation. He is 
still more surprised when he sees our luggage, 
and we gay to one another, as we emerge on the 
platform : ** Evidently the season has not begun 
yet.” Nevertheless we find plenty of accom- 
modation in the shapes of carriages and omni- 
buses awaiting usin the old-world piazza, with its 
shady trees ontside the station ; and resisting all 
the blandishments of hotel omnibuses, who fairly 
besiege ns with recommendations of their various 
houses, we manage at last to escape from the con- 
flict whole and sound and with all our effects, 
and at once secure two of the quaint little four- 
seated carriages. We are quite charmed with the 
aspect of these conveyances, each covered with a 
brown holland canopy and little curtains to pro- 
tect us from the sun. Our horse is gayly deco- 
raved with a long feather stuck on his head, and 
his trappings fairly jingle with bells, so alto- 
gether we are a gay turnout! The driver cracks 
his whip, and we start off at a rattling pace along 
the stony street, to the great interest and admira- 
tion of the Viareggians who are sitting in various 
groups around the doors of the cafés and under 
the shady trees taking the evening air. A stop 
is put to our gay career at the outset, however, 
by the officers of the Dazio, who, with the usual 
ridiculous custom of Italian towns, insist on stop- 
ping us to see if we have anrthing eatadle, on 
which we must pay duty! But the instant offer 
of our kevs pacifies him at once, and after a few 
pokes and passes at our luggage we are allowed 
to pass on unmolested. 

Our wav lies through the old town, and the 
market place presents a most animated aspect as 
we pass it, with its picturesque fruit and vege- 
table stalls spread out under huge colored cotton 
umbrellas. Piled up in rich profusion lies the 
red and golden fruit—giant peaches, melons, 
pears and mountain strawberries, lemons, an‘ 
best of all, luxurious figs, black and green, dain- 
tily arranged on layers of vine leaves. Further 
on we pass the canal with its tree-lined walks, 
where various little fishing craft are lying quietly 
at anchor. An old chain bridge crosses it at this 
point, which, together with a tall clock tower 
near by and a distant glimpse of dark pine woods 
and soft bine hills beyond, make a picturesque 
bit of local color, dear to an artist’s brush. 

As we drive around the corner of a by street 
one member of the party becomes greatly excited. 
“Look, look !” she says. ‘‘ Didn’t you notice it ? 
The Café Shelley? How nice, how sweet of the 
Italians to mame a café after him !” We all look 
wildly in the direction indicated, but fail to no- 
tice anvthing but a rather dirty-looking osteria 
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(inn) with the sign over it ‘Café Shelley”; and 
one unromantic person is indeed heard to murmur 
that it would have been better to dedicate a more 
imposing place to the poet’s memory. Still, the 
intention was good, ind it was well to see the Eng- 
lish poet remembered after all these years in the 
remote Italian town. . 

We are now approaching the more modern part 
of the town, and one is almost led to forget that 
one is in picturesque Italy; for these broad 
streets and rows of uninteresting little houses re- 
mind us too forcibly of a prim French watering 
place, and I heave a sigh of regret for the steep 
streets and picturesque turns and corners of the 
older Tuscan towns. However, I must say the 
little white villas look most cool and inviting for 
summer visitors, with their French windows 
shaded by persiennes opening on to iron balconies. 
The front doors of the villas all stand hospitably 
open, for the little entrance halls are used as sit- 
ting rooms, and on passing one gets a glimpse of 
the pleasant interiors—-with the dining rooms be- 
yond giving on to the gardens. 

Turning round a sharp corner, we find our- 
selves upon a fine long street rejoicing in the 
name of Viale Ugo Foscolo. It is a broad, leafy 
avenue planted on each side with rows of flower- 
ing oleander trees, almost borne down to the 
ground with their weight of rosy blossoms. You 
cannot imagine how beautiful the effect is as one 
stands at the head of the avenue and sees the 
long vista of soft rose-pink bloom, which makes 
the little town look like a vision of perpetual 
springtime ! 

On arriving at our destination, the Pension 
Hayden, in Via Mazzini, we find it most com- 
fortable, and to our great delight see that onr 
rooms are facing the front, where we shall have a 
delightful view of the sea and mountains. The 
house stands in an excellent position at the end 
of the town, on an open space with nothing be- 
fore us to break the magnificent view; so we 
have very little to complain of in respect to our 
quartera, and there can get every English com- 
fort. We cannot linger just now, however, for 
the welcome tea bell has rung, and we go down 
through the cool marble-tiled halls, past the long 
shady dining room with its shining table to the 
garden at the back, where tea is always served at 
five o’clock. Very refreshing it seems to us weary 
travelers, and we thoroughly enjoy the ‘‘cup that 
cheers,” and soon begin to feel quite at home in 
our new surroundings. 

We do not feel inclined for very much sight- 
seeing on onr first evening, but content ourselves 
with the exquisite prospect sprend ont before our 
windows, whicl: { must try and describe as I see 
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it, writing here at my 
table drawn up to the 
window. The house di- 
rectly faces the whole 
range of the Carrara 
Mountains, just now 
touched with the soft 
hues of sunset glory ; 
and their summits tower 
into the limpid sky 
above, glistening with 
white marble, which in 
the distance gives them 
the appearance of snow 
mountains. Their lower 
heights are covered with 
luxuriant olive groves, and here and there a little 
white village clustering round its church spire 
peeps out from amidst the green. Below these 
again are the pine forests, which extend for several 
miles along the coast, almost reaching to the 
water’s edge ; and to the left we see the exquisite 
curve of the seacoast stretching away to Spezia ; 
the glittering line of blue waters and the golden 
expanse of sands met by the dark green of the 
pines making a scene of loveliest coluring. 

The sea is not very much more than a hundred 
yards away from the house at this point, and its 
grand roar is always in our ears, while before 
our eyes we have its ever-changing loveliness. To 
some of us the sea is a constant companion, and 
one of which we never tire; and as the Italians 
are so fond of saying in 
that most untranslatable 
word of theirs, it is most 
“*simpatica !” Some days 
the sea is blue and placid 
as a lake—that deep blue, 
cloudless calm of the 
Mediterranean, which is 
like no other sea—then 
at others it can be wild 
and stormy as even the 
fierce Atlantic, and the 
great breakers dash in 
with a sullen roar, their 
green, angry waves cover- 
ed with white caps, and 
on such days as these it is 
hard to realize that one 
is really by the “ tideless 
sea.” 

But now I must tear 
myself reluctantly from 
the charms of my window 
and try to give a descrip- 
tion of a day in Viareggio. 


SIG. NELLI, MAYOR OF 
VIAREGGIO, 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE MONUMENT 


In our quiet, uneventful 

life here one day is like 

another, but they never 

seem long, and it is not 

without its charm—that 

strange, nameless charm 

which Italy casts on all 

who come within her 

influence. As far as 

heat goes we are pleas- 

antly disappointed, for 

though the daytime is 

certainly hot there is 

always a cool sea breeze. 

The mornings are de-- 
lightfully fresh, and the 

little town itself is the perfection of cleanliness 
and quiet. 

But now to our day, which naturally begins 
with the sea bathing. We find all along the sea 
front “ stabilmenti,” or bathing establishments, 
which are owned by various proprietors, and the 
approaches to these are gayly decorated with the 
flags of every nation, prominent among them be- 
ing the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes of 
America. The stabilmenti all rejoice in high- 
sounding and appropriate names, such as Oceano, 
Nettuno, Colombo, etc., and each have their own 
special patrons who frequent them daily. Besides 
the stabilmenti there are also bathing cabanes 
erected on the sands—little huts built of straw 
and looking exactly like an Indian wigwam. 
These cabanes are hired 
for the whole summer by 
the Italian families, and 
inside some of them are 
very prettily fitted up 
with wicker chairs, tables, 
etc., and the families 


PROF. LUCHESI, THE 
SCULPTOR. 


them, literally doing 
everything but sleep by 
' the sea; and I often see 
whole meals being carried 
down to the people in 
them. . For children, at 
any rate, it is a perfect 
paradise, for they live all 
day in their bathing cos- 
tumes, running in and 
out of the sea like young 
ducks till they are as 
brown as berries. It is 
not an uncommon sight 
as you pass along to see 
a whole family sitting at 
the door of their cabane 


spend their whole days in | 
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in their bathing costumes, covered up to the neck 
with sand and looking as comfortable as possible ! 
The Italians, above every nation, rejoice in an 
outdoor life, and they enjoy the long summer 
days of their beautiful climate to the full. 

Each stabilmento possesses a long pier, stretch- 


THE SPOT WHERE SHELLEY'S BODY WAS 
WASHED ASHORE, 


ing far out into the water, and here one can take 
one’s books or work and spend the whole morn- 
ing pleasantly after the bath, watching the merry 
crowd of bathers. We decide upon patronizing 
the ‘‘ Bagno Felice,” as it is the most conveniert 
to our house and seems to have the nicest of the 


CREMATION OF SHELLEY’S BODY.— AFTER THE PAINTING BY L. E, FOURNIER. 


(Reprinted from Frank Lesire’s Poputarn Montuty for August, 1892. 
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piers. The proprietor, Felice. is quite a char- 
acter in his way ; he is an old man of sixty, and 
has five stalwart sons, who are all engaged at the 
stabilmento in looking after the bathers, teach- 
ing swimming, etc. The father sits at a desk in 
the entrance to the bagno, and there he keeps the 
accounts and gives gracious audience to his pa- 
trons, receiving them all with quite the air of a 
‘‘grand seigneur.” When we were making ar- 
rangements for our baths with him his morning 
collation had juat been brought to him, and we 
were amused to see of what it consisted —namelv, 
an huge mug of lemonade, accompanied by a veri- 
table rock of hard, sonr bread! However, noth- 
ing could exceed the gracious courtesy with which 
he invited us to share his repast before touching 
it himself. 

The dressing cabins of the bagno are all ar- 
ranged by numbers down each side of the pier, 
and each cabin has a trapdoor in the floor. with 
w short ladder under it into the water. so that 
each person can step directly into the sea from 
his ecabin—a most excellent arrangement, and 
much better than the clumsy jolting bathing ma- 
chines which are used at most seaside resorts. A 
rope is stretched across the shallower part of the 
water for the benefit of timid bathers, and several 
members of the sturdy Felice family are always 
in—fine. strong specimens of manhood, with hon- 
est, kindly faces. One good-natured giant—Ro- 
berto, as they call him—has charge of all the 
babies : and the most anxious mother seems to 
have no fear in trusting her little ones to him, 
while the children themselves do not fear the 
biggest wave when under his care. In the inter- 
val of his lessons this stalwart fellow amuses him- 
ee.f by trolling out in a rich tenor voice (which 
would do him no mean credit on the operatic 
stage) snatches from various songs and operas, 
much to the amusement of visitors, and particn- 
lariv the American. 

Roberto is quite a traveled person. for he has 
been as far as the town of Plymouth in England, 
and therefore speaks a few words of English, 
which he airs on every occasion, saluting you 
when you go into the sea in the morning with a 
‘‘(to0d morning !” * Ver’ cold,” while he shows 
ali his splendid teeth in a fiashing smile. He has 
a habit of setting all his remarks to a kind of 
song. chanting his opinion of the state of the sea 
and the weather in a sort of operatic recitative, 
which is highly diverting. 

After our bath we generally spend the morning 
lazily at the end of the pier belonging to the 
stabilmento, where it is quite a study to observe 
the various costumes, 77 the sea and aut. In the 
earlier part of the merning the sea is given over 
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to babies, many of them conducted in by their 
fond papas and mammas; and here the Italian 
paterfamilias comes ont in his best aspect ; and 
it is pretty to watch some fat, middle-aged and 
(to us) most commonplace man bearing his little 
baby son out into the water, the baby crowing 
and kicking delightedly from the safe shelter of 
‘*babbo’s” (father’s) shoulder. He is tender and 
gentle as a woman with the tiny thing, encourag- 
ing it to make efforts to swim with its small arms 
and legs. 

Then later on, after the children’s hour, the 
fashionables begin to appear, and we are favored 
with a sight of many varied and wonderful cos- 
tumes. Sotne of the young ladies look as if they 
had walked into the water by mistake in their or- 
dinary attire, so stylish is their outfit: flowing 
skirts aud fancy gathered bodices in every poasi- 
ble color. and sometimes trimmed with lace and 
fivr-away bows; while a beantiful curled arrange- 
ment of headgear surmounts the fair wearer's 
face crowned by a coquettish hat, turned up with 
bright red.” These ladies are evidently not in- 
tended to get very wet, and T was much amused 
watching « group of these damsels the other day. 
beset by another party of mischievous maidens 
who were clad in sexsible bathing costumes. The 
latter did everything in their power to tease the 
“beauties “and splash them and make them wet: 
so, after eluding their tormentors for some time, 
and getting considerably draggled in the attempt. 
the fair creatures were fain to beat a retreat to 
their cabins and retire in disgust. 

Some of the Italian men are excellent swim- 
mers and very strong and athletic, but on the 
whole they do not seem to go in for much fancy 
swimming, or even diving and racing, and as a 
rule they do not remain in the water for a very 
long time, but bathe two or three times a day. 

Iam much struck by the industry of the Ital- 
ian ladies, for one and all seem to have some 
dainty piece of work, on which they ply the 
needle us industriously as if in their own drawing 
rooms at home, and they are arrayed in the pret- 
tiest, coolest and freshest of summer toilets, look- 
ing as fresh and dainty as new pins, while here 
and there in a secluded corner of the pier many a 
quiet flirtation goes on over the needlework ‘by 
the sad sea waves.” 

Later on in the morning we take a stroll down 
to the Nettuno, which is the largest of the stabil- 
menti and a casino as well. Here a good band 
plays every morning and afternoon, and it also 
has seversl shops where the ladies of our party 
are fain to linger (after the fashion of women- 
kind). fer there are Turkish bazaars and tempt- 
ing stalls of tortoiseshell goods and olive wood. 
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Inside we also find a nice ont-of-door restaurant, 
built out over the water, where at one of the 
temptingly spread little tables one can enjoy one’s 
flask of good Chianti and light colazione while 
watching the bathers at their sport. These ta- 
bles are well patronized by the officers belonging 
to the cavalry regiment in camp here, and their 
gorgeous uniforms make a bright spot of color in 
the scene, the ‘stripes and buttons” being a 
covert object of interest to many demure voung 
ladies seated at the further end of the pier at 
their mammu’s side. 

Besides the attractions of the band and the 
shops the Nettuno possesses a roller-skating rink 
within its limits, and we are greatly amused with 
watching the efforts of the various skatera. ‘The 
rink is in the most Indicrously small compass 
imaginable, and my only wonder is that the 
skaters manage to keep clear of each other with- 
ont sustaining any serious injury. Considering 
the heat of an August sun, even tempered as it is 
by the sea breezes, their energy is something re- 
markable, and I must confess I wonder at it. 
The little cavalry ‘‘tenenti” (lientenants), look- 

ing no larger than fair-sized boys in their gor- 
geous uniforms, seem to be great proficients at 
the art, and they whirl round in the most airy 
manner possible, performing all kinds of graceful 
evolutions. By the way, I wonder if there is any 
rile in the Italian Army about taking a man over 

a certain height, for these officers are the most 

minute specimens of manhood I ever beheld, and 

a tall one must bea ‘‘rara avis” among them, 

one would imagine. 

In the evenings there are concerts, fireworks 
and various entertainments held at the Nettuno, 
and on certain evenings in the week these are 
followed by a ‘ festa di ballo ” (ball), which is very 
amusing to see, for it is the same sort of thing 
one gees in the casino of a French watering place, 
only on a much smaller scale. 

In the afternoons we vary our seaside diver- 
sions by exploring the country, and we generally 
end by finding our way deep into the cool shades 
of the pine forest, whose leafy gloom is grateful 
anil pleasant after the constant glare of the sea. 
Unlike most places, the pine woods are quite near 
the town, and hard] «3°. '.:7+ter’ walk from the 
house, and a broad .- = - ECL 
head gives immediate access uw... rol 
depths, where one +7 sit on the soft green .arf 
and breathe the ufal, resinous odor of -the 
pinea, towering a~- -d and above us in solemn 

grandeur. The: -il, slender stems, crowned 
with the heavy « ‘at of verdure, stretch far away 
into the distan <e the columns of some mighty 
winster—the +t and solemn “cathedral of 


nature.” No sound breaks the summer stillness 
aronnd save the distant subdued roar of the-sea 
and the breeze in the pine tops—a seund tirvaria- 
bly soothing and reposeful. 

For anyone in poor health or overtired by work 
and anxiety I shonld think the air of Viareggio 
would do wonders; for these pine woods alone, 
not to mention the sea, are the perfection of 
tranquility and rest. Here in these woodland 
shades we pass the long summer afternoons, 
drinking in the placid loveliness of the scene 
around us in that state of deep satiafaction and 
content which Mother Nature alone can give her 
tired children, and in her quiet companionship 
the fret and worry ef the noisy world beyond are 
all forgotten. 

But even in this sylvan retreat our Shelley 
worshiper will give us no peace, and in the end 
she persuades some of us to aceompany her to see 
the place where Shelley’s body was washed up on 
the shore. The spot is about a mile from the 
town on the seacoast, just opposite the entrance 
to the pine forest, and is marked by a heap of 
stones and a amall wooden cross. Subseriptions 
for 1 memorial have been made for some time 
past, and during our stay in Viareggio a hand- 
some monument has been erected to the poet’s 
memory in one of the principal squares of the 
town, which I will describe later on. | _ 

Nowadays as the town of Viareggio has ex- 
tended the spot is no longer solitary and secluded, 
but in those long years ago, when the light of a 
great genius was extinguished in that iast sad 
tragedy, it must have been indeed desolate and 
forsaken! Out there on the blue rippling waters 
of that treacherous bay Percy Bysshe Shelley 
met his death; and there the ‘‘sea gave up its 
dead ” and washed the lifeless body ashore, to be 
found by the fishermen on the beach. On this 
very spot where we now stand Lord Byron and 
Trelawney, his friend, stood by the body of the 
poet to identify it; and here, too, some days 
after, a funeral pile was built a little further in- 
land ; and according to his own desire, Shelley’s 
body was cremated in presence of his friends, his 
heart alone being saved from the fire and buried 
in the Protestant Cemetery at Rome. 

Some of the oldest inhabitants of Viareggio 
still remember that as children they helped to 
gather sticks and twigs to build the funeral pile 
of ‘il poeta Inglese” (the English poet), and 
one old man boasts the proud possession of the 
glass through which the body was first sighted 
from the shore. Strange and-aneanny must have 
seemed that heathen funeral to the inhabitants of 
the simple fishing village as they watched with 
wonder the two friends, standing grim and un- 
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/ which the Italians make on the day’s ceremony 


IN THE PINE FOREST, BETWEEN PISA AND VIAREGGIO. 


moved in their stoical calm while the remains of 
the poet went back to dust. 

Poor, unhappy Shelley! with his disappointed 
hopes and vain, unsatisfied longings! For the 
gift of genius he indeed paid a heavy price! The 
monument which has just been erected to his 
memory in Viareggio stands on the Piazza Paolina 
in the centre of the town, and it consists of a 
large bronze bust of the poet, mounted on a 
carved pedestal of purest Carrara marble, while 
below it is the inscription, which we illustrate. 
The ceremony of unveiling it took place on Sep- 
tember 30th, 1894, and was attended by quite a 
large gathering of people—the local committee 
for the erection of the memorial, the ‘‘sindaco” 
(mayor), several Italian deputies and representa- 
tives of different associations all taking part in 
the ceremony. The piazza was gayly decorated 
with Venetian masts, from one to another of 
which hung garlands of leaves; and the flags of 
England and Italy were intertwined in various 
fanciful designs while the coats of arms of the 
different provinces of Italy were placed over each 
mast. A huge Union Jack presided over all in 
compliment to the poet’s nationality, and the 
whole scene presented a most gay aspect. 

It was quite entertaining to mingle with the 
crowd and hear the characteristic comments 


while they are waiting for it to begin; and we 
overheard one stout countryman saying to an- 
other: “Ma che! what a fuss they make over 
these Inglese ! Just because he is English they 
must put up this grand monument to him, and 
if one of us Italians were to die to-morrow, I'll 
warrant they wouldn’t trouble much about ws! 
We wouldn’t get any monument!” ‘ Davero” 
(just so), responded his friend, assenting warmly 
to the other’s eloquence ; but I could not but be 
amused at their simplicity, not taking into the 
least account Shelley’s fame as a poet, but sup- 
posing it was on account of his nationality that 
their country had elected to honor him. 

At midday the municipal band appeared in 
sight, heading the procession, and the sindaco, 
the deputies and other representatives filed into 
the inclosure around the statue, while various 
wreaths were laid at the foot of the pedestal. T he 
speechifying had all taken place at the Town- 
hall before, so there were not many speeches 
made ; but punctually as twelve o’clock rung out 
the covering was withdrawn from the statue, and 
it was formally unveiled to the inspiring and ap- 
propriate strains of ‘‘ God Save the Queen,” played 
by the municipal band. It is a beautiful bust, 
cast in the finest bronze, by the famous Italian 
sculptor Luchesi, whose portrait we append in 
this article, and who has done much fine work in 
Rome and elsewhere. This cannot fail to be an 
interesting portrait bust, both to Italians and 
English-speaking people alike. The fine classical 
features of the poet and his half melancholy, half 


satirical expression of countenance, are wonder- ’ 


fully reproduced ; but what we notice most of all 


is his look of extreme youth, and it seems hard _ 


to realize that Percy Bysshe Shelley was thirty 
years of age at the time of his death. 

After the crowd had dispersed we managed to 
get near the statue and see the wreaths with 
which its base was covered. One very beautiful 
laurel wreath bears the card of ‘‘ Lady Shelley.” 
another that of “ Colonel Leigh Ilunt” (grandson 
of Leigh Hunt), and several more from the com- 
mittee of the memorial and other associations. 
I was glad to see, on looking round, that many 
English-speaking people were present on this oc- 
casion, for it is only .ppropriate when an English 
poet is & iivnored in a foreign land—though that 
land is the country of his adoption—that his fel- 
low-countrymen should be tizere at the event. 

“Truly it was an unhappy‘ending to an ur- 
happy life,” is all we can say as We stand at the 
foot of the statue and read the Ynscription writ- 
ten on its base in the soft musical Italian. Here, 
too, comes back to our minds that other inscrip- 
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FELUCCAS COMING INTO PORT. 


tion which is engraven over the ‘* Cor Cordium” ‘dwarfs ” who seem to be doing a roaring trade ; 
on Shelley’s Roman tomb, and which seems so but the funniest thing of all, to my mind, is a lit- 
strangely appropriate here, in the place where he tle theatre like a Punch and Judy show—with 
met his end: ‘‘ Nothing of him now remains but various small stuffed figures or marionettes me- 


doth suffer a sea change.” 
And now we must leave 
these sad memories, buried in 
the dust of a long-gone past, 
and turn to the more cheerful 
present of our seaside town 
_and finish our account of a 
Viareggian day. The favorite 
evening stroll for everyone is 
the Mola, or Pier, where we 
all go to enjoy the gorgeous 
sunset effects and watch the 
fishing boats come in after 
the day’stoil. Our way there 
leads us along the sea front, 
where all the various seaside 
attractionsare set out—merry- 
go-rounds, shooting galleries, 
café chantants, etc., not to 
mention several little stalls 
where sweetmeats are cooked 
before your eyes while you 


wait. We spend a great deal of time among these 
attractions, a fat lady in an extremely light, airy 
costume, who lifts heavy weights, proving most al- 
luring to some of the party who are fain to linger 
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in her vicinity. Further on there is a family of 
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chanically strutting across its mimic stage. Un- 
derneath ia written in Italian, which translated 
runs thus, ‘ Massacre of the American Puppets, 
three throws a penny—whoever hits three pup- 
pets gets ten throws gratis!” This alluring ad- 
vertisement attracts many competitors, who seem 
to be very successful in their efforts, though why 
the dolls are called American puppets I fail to 
see. Everything that the Italians find new or 
original they immediately call it American, and 
that also accounts for any oddities it may possess. 

Another great attraction is the ‘‘ Tombola,” or 
lottery, which ie a favorite Italian institution ; 
but this one is a very primitive affair, and consists 
of an all-prize drawing, each ticket costing only a 
soldo ; and here one can win all kinds. of things 
—from a soap baby to a gold (?) ring, a prayer 
book, or even household utensils; and it is the 
drellest thing to see the simple fisherman gaping 
open mouthed around the stall with their hand- 
some Italian faces. They go off highly delighted 
on winning scme trifle—either for themselves or 
the bambino (baby)—and we, too, have to risk our 
luck at the lottery, as there is no risk of losing 
very heavily, so we can scarcely tear ourselves 
away from the humors of the scene till a remark- 
ably sweet tenor voice, from an open-air café 
chantant near, lures us on. The people are all 
sitting about at little tables in family groups, 
enjoying their granita (water ice) or glass of 
Vermouth or dilite in yhiuccio (iced drinks) 
while they listen contentedly to the singing or 
music. 

We stop, too, for a little while and listen—for 
the voice is exquisitely true and sympathetic, as 
one often finds in these wandering singers of the 
south. The singer is a youth, not much more 
than a boy, and he accompanies himself as he 
sings on the guitar. It is only a simple Italian 
canzone he is singing, low and sweet, with the 
pathetic refrain in it that the Italians so love, 
and which they know well how to render. A 
burst of applause greets its ending, and with that 
sudden change from grave to gay which is part 
of the southern temperament he breaks into 
the wild rollicking measures of Figaro’s song 
from the “ Barber of Seville.” ‘‘ Figaro qua, Fi- 
garo la,” he trolls out in the gay refrain, suiting 
his gestures to his words and capering about 


with as much vivacity and verve as any Figaro 
on the Paris stage. They are born actors and 
singers, these children of the sunny South, and 
their temperament is like their climate, brilliant 
and fickle, but with sadder moods running 
through the gay. 

Reluctantly we leave the sounds of that voice 
and pass on to the “ Mola,” where we find crowds 
of people sauntering up and down the wooden 
pier, enjoying the cool sea breezes. At the very 
end, far out on the water, we seek out a seat and 
stay to watch the last raya of a gorgeous sinset 
fade from the sky, to be replaced almost imme- 
diately by the blue veil of night, which in Italy 
comes on so saddenly after the suneet glow. 
Softly the waves lap about the wooden piers with 
a restful plash and murmur, and dark shapes rise 
out of the gloom and come across the still waters 
like phantom ships in the twilight, their sails 
looming up as the wings of some great sea bird, 
flapping in the breeze and touching the waters 
with a rhythmic motion. It is the fishing boats 
coming in from the day's toil, and laden with 
their glittering load of sea treasure; quietly, 
gracefully they round the point with all sails set, 
and glide in between the piers down the canal to 
their place of anchorage. Aud one by one the 
stars come out till the heavens are flashing with 
an untold radiance; and from the headland of 
Spezia the great electric light on the lighthouse 
sends out its rays across the waters, making a 
pathway of light over the bay, in whose radiance 
every ripple is clearly seen. 

Only a murmur of low, fitful talk disturbs the 
stillness ; for around us is the great presence of 
the sea, mysterious and dreamy, that great un- 
fathomable mystery of the night which hushes 


everyday thoughts and feelings, and makes us” 


feel the presence of the Unseen behind the 
mighty work of Nature. Lulled by the quiet 
sound of: its many waters can we say good-by to 
Viareggio at a better time than this, with the 
memory of one of its perfect days of rest and 
peace? In after days, when we have returned to 
the workaday world once more, the recollection 
of this little Italian town on Spezia Bay will 
haunt us like a dream and bring back to our 
memories these summer wanderings in Italy, like 
a bright oasis in the desert of life. 
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By LEADER ScorTr. 


ViarEaaro inthe 82™ mer and Viareggio in 
the winter are twovery Gifferent places. In the 
hot season the sands #°@ encumbered with baths 
and bathing huts, ad Crowded with bathers and 
nonbathers.  ‘Thereare theatres and concerts and 
balls. In the winter nothing remains but the forest 
of piles which erst supported the bathing estab- 
Eshments, the rolling sea, the soft spicy breeze 
and the golden sunshine, flooding with light the 
marble fronts of the empty honses on the Marina, 
touching the rounded trees of the pine woods 
with gold, and. bringing out the snowy peaks 
and dark purple clefts of the Carrara Mountains, 
which form the background 
One or two hotels keep open for the sake of 
invalids, and those lovers of peace and warmth 
have discovered that the mountain-sheltered 
Viareggio is a more healthful place for weak 
lungs in winter than even Cannes or any of the 
gay towns on the Riviera 
As yet there is no winter season, and conse- 
quently there are no public amusements, so the 
Visitor has little to study except the aborigines ; 
these are one and all, fisherfolk, who in this un- 
invaded s::ason may enjoy their own shores in 
peace. A sober, quiet set are these fisherfolk, 
good-thumored, patient and content with little, 
although they might well sing with Kingsley, 


‘* There’s little to earn and many to keep.” 


Ani the men truly do their share of working and 
the women of weeping daring the long winter 
months when no /orestieri are here to make a 
brisker trade for them. <A Viareggian fisherman is 
not the least like an English one. He affects neither 
the nautical blue jersey nor the sailor hat, but in 
winter wears a long, loose overcoat reaching to 
his feet and provided with a hood; the coat is of 
a coarse cloth of a ¢erra-cotta color, and is lined 
with green baize ; his hat is either the red Nen- 
politan cap with the hanging end and tassel, or a 
kind of Russian fur cap, turban shaped. They 
have such a quaint Old World airy that one could 
believe the ancient Tyrrhenian fishermen must 
have looked much the same. 

Fishing is # contemplative life, and this fol- 
lowed for many generations has given the Viareg- 
gio fishermen a certain indolence of action which 
adds to their quaintness. They move deliber- 
ately, and when they. can sit on the wall of the 
canal and smoke @ pipe lustead of moving, they 
prefer to do so. They have gentie yoices and a 


taking drawl in their speech, which is pare and 
melodions Tusean. Probably it becomes — lezs 
melodious on occasion, but during the week we 
studied them we did not chance to see one roused 
to active anger. 

Every morning before dawn their boats are 
towed, one by one, up the long canal between the 
two piers, and then spreading their winglike 
lateen sails float off into the dark waters ere 
even the first sunbeam can tinge their wings with 
rose. One may see them on the horizon all day 
poised on the water and gleaming like white sea 
gulls, and at sunset they come home by a zig- 
zag course, tacking here and there across the 
“many twinkling ocean,” and they look like 
black crows flying homeward, for their sails are 
now dark against the ruddy sky. Then they glide 
gently in between the piers and furl their wings 
in the narrow canal leading to the harbor. Some- 
times when the sea is rough the homecoming is 
very difficult, for the great waves, dashing on the 
piles at the mouth of the canal, fight the boats 
back and threaten to dash them against one pier 
or the other, till, by a brave straining at the rud- 
der, the steersman heads the wave at the right 
moment, and the bark bounds into calm water 
with a mighty leap. 

Watching the boats come home on such a day 
is as exciting as a game of “ catamaran jack ” on 
the Indian coast. Once over the bar a rope is 
thrown to one of the expectant group on the pier, 
and then comes one willing hand after another, 
and with a crooning sing-song the bark is towed 
to the customhouse. This seems to be the espe- 
cial office of the old men who no longer go out in 
the boats. Among eleven men who are towing 
in a paranza, you may be sure ten of them will 
be gray-bearded veterans; the paranze, although 
they look so birdlike in the distance, prove on a 
nearer view to be large heavy rolling boats. and 
the lateen sail when investigated appears out of 
all proportion to the bark. We paced the length 
of a gail which was epread ont to dry. and found 
it sixty-two feet long—this was only one sail out 
of three on a boat manned by five or six men. 

When they reach the customhouse they are un 
laden, and from their small holds are brought 
forth several flat baskets of the sqrare traylike 
shape common in Roman times. These are filled 
with a mixed collection of glistening Gsh of all 
kinda. By this time the news that “the paranze 
are in” has spread through the town, and wives» 
sons and daughters assemble to meet the fishers- 
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The women hoist the wide baskets on their 
heads, and carry them off to the magazine or fish 
store, which is presided over by an autocratic old 
fishwife named Rosa. Her name seems slightly 
ironical, for the fishy odors in which she is sat- 
urated, and her quaint form and keen, hard face 
shrouded in its dark kerchief, are certainly not 
suggestive of roses. The domain over which she 
presides is a dark, cavernous place without win- 
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dows, the only light entering from the outer door. 
It is furnished with damp and fishy benches, a 
large “‘stadera” (the same kind of balance whic: 
was used by the ancient Romans), and several 
tubs and pails, etc. Rosa stands between the 
fishermen and the market. The whole cargo of 
fish is brought to her and paid for, mixed as they 
are, at an average rate of 16 francs the 100 pounds 
Tuscan weight (about 75 pounds English). The 
fish is then dispatched by rail to Rome, Pisa, 
Lucca, Florence, etc., or wherever orders have 
been received from. In the town markets the 
better kinds sell for from sixty-six cents to 2 
franc a pound while the small fry sell retail for > 
few sous. 

We obtain all this information from a fn© 
specimen of the race of fisheyfolk—a veritabl © 
‘grand old man.” He is tall and stout; his 
rubicund face is set off with heavy white ey=- 
brows and a white beard, which give him a most 


venerable and oriental appearance, set off sti Sl 
more by his turbanlike fur cap. We call him thume 


bashaw. This sturdy old fellow is standing in 4 
part of the fish store which is dedicated to net- 
ting and fishing tackle in general. He is engaged 
with two other men in mending a long net whiech 
is stretched across from corner to corner beneath 
the black rafters. ° 

On our questioning him, he pullssa curved pipe 
out of his mouth, and in a solemn, deliberate 
voice propounds his opinions on piscatory sub- 
jects in a style which translated would run thus: 
“* Ay! ’tis a poor trade, madam, and there is little 
to be got by it—one may starve on it, but I vow 
*tis harder to live by it.” 


ET ee ————_—————$—— 
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“'That’s true,” mutters one 
of the other two men, who 
throughout the monologue 
serve as a sort of Greek chorns, 
emphasizing the assertions of 
the bashaw. 

«Even if luck is good, it is 
a hard matter to buy as much 
as a chicken once a year.” 

“IT should think myself 
lucky to get that, or even bread 
and macaroni,” mutters one of 
the others. 

** Debts, debts; that’s what 
comes of fishing. Why, some- 
times we get only four or five 
francs in a month coming in:” 

“And all the children to 
feed,” puts in chorus. 

“But I thought you sometimes bronght in 
thousands of pounds in an evening ?” we hazard. 

“* Aye ! and sometimes not a hundred ; a south 
wind and a cloudy sky don’t come every day 
(chorus, ‘ Wish they did’), and for one lucky 
day we get ten when the wind does not serve or 
the sun is too strong (chorus, ‘Ora squall comes 
on’) or the fish don’t come our way. A good 
haul does something, but there are so many to 
share it, you see. The owner of the paranza—he 
takes half. Well, that’s fair; the boat is his and 
the nets and baskets are his, How could we poor 
fisher folk hope to get a large boat of our own ? 


DRAWING IN THE NETS. 


(Chorus shake their heads and groan.) Well, 
then, the other half has to be divided between 
all the other hands, and sometimes there are as 
many as twenty or thirty to share it (chorus, 
‘ Sicnro!’) between both the boats.” 

“Why two boats? Do you go into partner- 
ship ?” 

“Don’t you know that we fish in pairs ?” asks 
the old bashaw, knocking the ashes out of his pipe 
and raising his thick eyebrows in disdain at our 
ignorance. ‘How could we let out a long net 
and draw it in again without two boats to make 
the circuit ?” 


DRYING THE NETS, 
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“Do you often get a good haul ?" 

“« Aye, when the weather is favorable, but there 
— tis all luck ; that is (chorus, emphatically, ¢ Si- 
curo!’), I remember times when we have taken 
iu five thousand pounds in a single haul, and I 
mind of times when we haven’t taken a hundred 
in a whole week.” (Chorus, ‘* When it isn't worth 
while even letting down the nets.”) 

“‘How many boats are there in Viareggio ?” 

“Twenty-two; that is, eleven conples in all. 
In summer we generally come home every cven- 
ing, but in winter we stay ont all night, un- 
less there’s a storm brewing; then we make a 
race for it and tumble into harbor as fast as we 
ean.” (Chorus, “And it’s a mercy if we get in 
in time.”) 

‘*What kind of fish do you generally catch 2” 

“Oh, all kinds; do you want to know their 
names ?” 

We assent. 

“‘Very well, then, I’ll tell ye.” flere the ba- 
shaw deposits his pipe on a bench, leaves his net 
and, leaning against the door lintel, as one who 
needs support as in an arduous undertaking, be- 
gins an interminable list of incomprehensible 
names, checking each one off on his fingers. 
“Let me see; we catch triglia (red mullet), 
muggine (white mullet), nasello (whiting), sog- 
liole (soles), razza (ray), palombo (haddock), 
boga (boops), sulier (skate), ciortoni (mackerel), 
and capelan, pesce prete (priest fish). 
them so,” says the bashaw, with a twinkle in his 
eyes, ‘‘ because they have great heavy mouths like 
a can bouldogue ” (bulldog). 

This criticism on the facial expression of a cer- 
tain type of Italian churehmen is so apt we are 
fain to smile at the irreverent allusion. 

“Then there is San Pietro’s fish (turbot), ca- 
viglie, and capo occhione—two queer fishes with 
large heads—and little pater necchi, for small frv. 
Then there are anchovies, sardines, spanocchi (a 
ersyfish larger than a lobster), and—and Do 
you want any more 2 

** Are there any more 2” 

He langhs with a keen twinkle in his eye. 

“© Oh, yes; lots of them, some as long as your- 
self, and some not so big as your little finger.” 

But we have learned enough ichthyology for 
once. 

And row for another kind of fishing. From 
our windows at the TIotel dg Russie we have seen 

each evening & most inexplicable illumination on 
the ‘* Mole.” The whole double line of its length 
is studded with hundreds of lights, which some- 
times move about tili it looks as though a grand 
society of glowworms were holding rédvel there. 
Overcome with curiosity, we go ont about half- 


We call’ 


past nine o'clock to investigate the subject. 
Stumbling in the starry darkness along the tuma- 
risk-bordered walks, we steer our steps toward the 
mysterious illumination and reach the Mole. 
What a curious scene! From the inner harbor 
to the extreme end, and on both sides of the two 
piers (certainly a full mile of distance), are rows 
of little glass lanterns about three yards distant 
one from the other. Each lantern is tied on to 
a flattish basket, with a coarse net over it, and 
beside every basket sits a man with his legs hang- 
ing over the water. He is engaged in wielding a 
pole fifteen or sixteen feet long, which has a kind 
of flat, round sieve like a tambourine at the end of 
it. This he puts into the water on the left, and 
with a long, slow curve beneath brings it out on 
the right with a sudden, quick motion, pouring 
its contents into the basket. It seems to us that 
the water which trickles out has a peculiarly lively 
fashion of dropping, but on looking closer we find 
that it is composed of tiny little transpwrent eels, 
and a glance into the baskets—which are lined 
with calico — discloses a wriggling, glistening 
mass of crystallike creatures. 

‘They are young eels,” 
fishermen. 

‘But are you allowed to catch all the spawn in 
this way ?” 

“We have the permission from December to 
February, but after this month it is not lawful.” 

‘What are the little creatures good for ?” 

<'l'o eat, to be sure; and the fisherman gazes 
astonished at the ignorance of land folks. * They 
are very good fried. We sell them for threepence 
or fourpence a pound.” Scone 

“©And how many have you caught to-night : 

« About four or five pounds. Sometimes I get 
more ;” and our friend again begins wielding his 
sieve. 

It is curious to walk up the 
rows of lanterns whose rays only reach our was 
Every three yards we see the dark shadow 0 : 
man’s figure and the long pole waving sate 
and round like the sails of a mill, [vis aioe 
the end of the evening's labor, for now and ee 
one of the shadows rises to his feet, stretches on 
his arms and says, “Oi, oi! I’ve had enough. 
I'm going home to bed.” 

; As we walk on we meet pase and it requires 
ing lantarns crossing our Pals 

: a - clear cf the long 
some cireumspection to steer ele 
poles in the semidarkness. We attemp ; a 
the lights, but when we find there i ara ee 
line of a mile in length we give 1! Up m ae 
We hear, however, that there #re ever iNe 
dred men employed. 

Here sits our friend Robe 


explains one of the 


Mole between two 


eral of the wanider- 


rto, the bathing man, 
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boatman, bath carpenter and factotum, and as we 
approach he willingly lets his sieve rest awhile to 
talk to us, saying, in answer to onr question : 


‘Why, just think of it! Here we sit——tWo 
hundred of us—for three or four hours @Very 


night for weeks together, and think it very Poor 
“Oh, T’vo only taken abont five pounds to-night; sport if we don’t catch onr six or ten pounds 


it is not one of our best evenings. I havo some- apiece; yet out at the Lago,” he contimtres, 
times taken as many as twenty pounds. There ‘I’ve seen the mud at the bottom of the Iake 
are times when we just shovel them up as fasts alive with them—a moving layer below the 
wecan.” Then, shaking his head, he musingly water.” 

continues: ‘Yes, eels are queer creatures and “How wonderful !” 

have very queer ways. They come up out of the ‘Aye! and I’ve seen more wonderful things 
marshes and canals and lay their spawn in the than that! I was at Marseilles once—went over. 
salt water. lt is an odd fact now that nobody with a cargo of wood from Sardinia—and at a 


Di) 
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has ever seen the spawn of an eel, vet between little port called Cette near there I saw the 
December and March the water is full of the people on the edge of the canal catching blind 
little creatures just hatched. As soon as they are eels with a common broom. When I looked in 
big enough to wriggle about they try to find the water there was a regular thick column about 
‘ fvesh water, and though we call them blind eels two feet wide all down the sides of the canal, 80 


{angniile cieche), they know enough. to find their 
way to the month of the canal all right. IT think 
they must wriggle along in the sand, for the sun, 
won't bring them up, and the moon won’t bring 
«be, bnt our lanterns draw them to the surface ; 
5% can see them—a regular shoal—all along the 
“Yo of the canal where the light falls.” 
ce Are there so many?” 


thick with the twisting creatures you could have 
cut it with a knife, and there the men dipped In 
their brooms and, giving them a shake over the 
baskets, shook hundreds ont of them, and that 
went on for weeks. Ah, eels are queer fish ! 
And with this Roberto turns to the water 8? 
begins to flourish his pole and sieve. 

Some people have told us that the little eels 
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when fried, are as good as white bait; others, 

that they are excellent boiled with lemon sauce ; 

so we forthwith order some for supper, and about 

a thousand of them were brought us on a moder- 

ate-sized dish. The appreciation of them must 

be an acquired taste, for we could compare them 
to nothing but coils of twine saturated with oil. 

However, some people must enjoy them, for the 

baby-eel fishery commands a ready sale and 

makes, as Roberto says, ‘‘a little money com- 
ing in.” 

The Viareggio fisherman despises no method of 
fulfilling his calling, however puerile it may 
seem. One evening, when the sun is going down 
in crimson glory, we find our friend the old ba- 
shaw engaged in what seems to us a very childish 
occupation. He and three comrades are seated 
on the cross beams of the open pile at the end of 
the pier, letting down hooks on string ; the four 
pairs of legs dangle in the same hole over the 
waves that dash beneath the piles, and the four 
heads (two fur-capped and two red-tasseled) 
nearly touch as they watch that their lines do 
not mingle. It would appear to the uninitiated 
that they might quadruple their chances of sport 
by choosing four different holes ; but the Italian 
is a gregarious creature, and company is to him 
better than money. The quartet is holding a 
deep argument on the chances of the profession, 
the bashaw laying down the law in solemn tones, 
a sanguine young man telling tales of wondrous 
Jack, and a thin, melancholy individual throwing 
cold water on everything, while an idle man who 
has strolled up and sits on a beam speculates on 
the chances of all. They may have been there an 
honr, with never a bite, but are perfectly patient 

and good humored. At length a sudden move, 

and the sanguine one cries “‘ Eccolo ” and pulls 
up his line in great excitement. 

; *“* You don’t mean to say it is a fish !” exclaims 

he bashaw, incredulously. 

But up it comes, shining bright, and, being 
rooked, is tossed to fiutter its last gasps on 
a : boarding of the pier, and pronounced to be 
t boga.” Then the argument takes a new 
Urn. 

** EXow much will tho fish sell for, and what 
are the chances of catching enough others to 
Mak e@ it worth while to sell ?” 

‘© Tt is worth four sous” (twopence), says the 
owner. “ Well, twopence will buy a meal.” 

‘© Kt will buy a glass of wine,” adds the ba- 
shaw. 

T he idle man with his speculative air looks up 


and says: “Do you know what I should do with 
that. fish if it were mine 2” 


<< No; tell ug.” 


“‘T should take it home and make a good 
scodella (soup plate) of soup of it, and enjoy it 
myself,” he asserts, solemnly. 

The Mole has another small industry in the 
way of fishing. There are two or three wooden 
platforms roofed over and projecting over the 
side of the pier toward the open sea. Each of 
these belongs to a separate owner, who has placed 
a long pole with a large net hung on cross poles 
from the end of it. This net is drawn up and 
down by means of a windlass, and during the 
hours of sunrise and sunset one may see the pa- 
tient fisherman letting down his net and draw- 
ing it laboriously up again (for it is sixteen or 
twenty feet square) at intervals of three min- 
utes. Four times out of five it comes up empty, 
and the fifth time there might be two or three 
fishes in its depths, which he proceeds to entrap 
in a deep hand net on the end of a long pole, long 
enough to reach them. By such stow and small 
means do the Tuscan fisherfolk gain their scanty 
bread and learn the virtues of patiently waiting. 

Their wives and daughters assist by carrying 
little baskets of ‘‘clams” about the streets, cry- 
ing, with a peculiar croon, ‘‘ Chivuole nicchie” 
(Who wants clams ?). The girls are very pictur- 
esque, having a type of beanty quite their own— 
a long, delicate profile, with straight nose, fair 
hair and a gentle, madonnalike expression, which 
is heightened by the wimple, or large kerchief, 
they wear. Through all the streets you hear 
**the clang of the wooden shoon,” for they all 
wear the “ zoccoli,” a kind of wooden-soled clog. 

The boys have a special industry of their own, 
equally small. They climb the tall pine trees of 
the forest which line the coasts to gather the 
pine cones, and after having despoiled them of 
the pine nuts, which are much liked as an eat- 
able, they sell the cones as kindling for fires. 

Still, though they use all the resources Nature 
has given them as far as their appliances reach, 
the Tuscan fisherfolk at Viareggio are dread- 
fully poor, for there is no kind of work for them 
to earn money by during the winter, when the 
fisheries are not abundant enough to supply them 
with food. The poorer families get into debt 
with the shopkeepers and with their neighbors. 
On asking a tradesman why he gave credit, know- 
ing his customers had no means of paying, he 
opened the palms of his hands and shrugged his 
shoulders, saying: ‘‘What would you have me 
do? One can’t see one’s fellow creaturo starve.” 

An enterprising capitalist could confer a great 
boon on the whole district by opening some 
manufactory or industry which would employ 
the women and girls and such of the male popu- 
lation as do not go out in the boats, 
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DOWN CAPE COD. 


By S. H. Ferris. 


Duxrrne a portion of each year the eyes of the 

people of the United States are attracted toward 

that odd corner of Yankeeland, Cape Cod, be- 
cause of the fact that it is here that President 
Cleveland and family spend their annual summer 
vacation. But although the sandy peninsula on 
the southeastern coast of Massachusetts is thus 
honored there are only comparatively few persons 
who are acquainted with the peculiarities of its 
people and territory, or are, indeed, aware thet 
such peculiarities exist. 

Early in the morning of a sultry July day the 
writer and a friend stepped. together on board a 
yacht anchored at one of the wharves on the 
water front of Boston. The hawser was untied, 
the sails run up to the mast top, the prow of the 
boat pointed seaward, and with glad hearts we 
sailed away as vacation voyagers bound for a trip 
along the shore of the peninsula where the Presi- 
dent has located his summer home. 

The boat bobbed about rather uncomfortably 
as she slipped from the landlocked harbor out 

upon the heaving bosom of Old Ocean. Slowly 
the coast line lowered upon the horizon. The 


of the Captain Miles Standish monument, out- 
lined grim and dark against the wooded hills of 
Plymouth. After that we saw no more of the 
land until a blue haze on the horizon’ resolved 
itself into what is locally known as the “ Right 
Arm of the Old Bay State.” 

While approaching the peninsula we might 
have imagined ourselves wanderers coming to the 
shore, as the Pilgrims came on the Vayflower two 
and three-quarter centuries before, for on the 
end of Cape Cod the Pilgrims set foot for the first 
time upon the land of this western continent. 
We were, however, actively engaged in partaking 
of a toothsome lunch provided by my compan- 
ion’s thoughtful wife. 

On the tip end of Cape Cod: is located the vil- 
lage of Provincetown. Here, according to a well- 
remembered poem by Mrs. Hemans, we should 
have found the breaking waves dashing high 
upon a stern and rock-bound coast. In reality, 
though, as our boat came to anchor, we saw @ 
shore that, while perhaps it might be called stern 
in the sense that it was uninviting, was utterly 
bare of rocks and stones, and if David and Go- 


s= egos 


silent granite sentinel of Minot’s Ledge Light- liath had fought their famous duel here it is alto- 
house—one of the most important on the Atlan- gether probable that David would have experi- 
tic’s shore—came into view and then disappeared, enced considerable difficulty in finding even @ 
4g Jantern set asa glittering white gem against a pebble large enough for his sling. 
cystal crescent beach. Then wecaughtaglimpse Our first impressions of the place were those of 
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appreciation of the complete desolation of the 
scene. Along the harbor line lay a desert of gleam- 
ing white sand. Here and there were bunches of 
bushes burned brown and sere by the heat of the 
summer sun. In the foreground were clumps of 
stunted oak and pine trees half buried by shift- 
ing knolls and dunes, while in the distance was a 
sea of trackless sand. 

Our bicycles were speedily unloaded at one of 
the wharves. Then we began a tour of explora- 
tion. 

Upon a narrow street that forms about the 
only thoroughfare of the town we rode past rows 
of neat residences and stores, set off here and 
there by weather-stained boathouses and _ fish 
lofts. As we moved along this single street we 
were forcibly reminded of Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
poetic description of Bethlehem, N. H.: 


“Only a village street nlong the mountain side.” 


A vast difference, though, exists between Beth- 
lehem and this peculiar Cape Cod settlement. 
Both villages consist of practically but a single 
street. One of them, however, stands among the 
eternal hills of New Hampshire, the silent giant 
Mount Washington looking down upon it as a 
majestic guardian, while all around is the grand- 
est of scenery and a wealth of forest vegetation. 
The other rests upon a strand of shifting sand, 
the very ground that it occupies being buffeted 
by every wind and storm while the only forms of 
natural plant life are lichens, poverty grass and 
diminutive trees and shrubs. And poured round 


all—not asa guardian, but as an enemy—is Old 
Ocean’s grand but melancholy waste. 

Here and there, as we journeyed about the old 
town, we came upon a door-yard garden, with its 
beans, corn and potatoes growing thriftily to- 
gether. While looking at one of these gardens 
we fell into conversation with the owner, who, 
with a tin can in hand, was busily engaged in 
the work of capturing and killing Colorado 
beetles. 

‘© You see this garden plot of mine,” he proudly 
said, as we talked together. ‘ Well, every cubic 
inch of soil that it contains was brought from 
South America to Cape Cod in the hold of my 
good old ship the Vanny Dennison.” 

Later on we learned that nearly all of the cul- 
tivated land in the village has at some time beem 
similarly imported from localities where nature 
has been more kind to the enterprising agricul- 
turist. t 

But, although the land denies the products np 
fertility to the inhabitants of the i a ie 
ocean furnishes an ever present place of see ame 
and harvest. The sea breaks with mighty O° 

‘tion of Cape Cod 1¢ 
upon the beaches, anda portton o cean by ® 
only kept from disappearing 1 id Neptune 
system of coast embankments. Yet aly. His 
is not upon the whole entirely pee oF i 
dominion yields the means of & HREtNe 
large portion of the people. 

The odor, the evidence and +t 
phernalia of the fishing industry ® 
visible. On the shore are boat's, Seles 


he familiar para- 
are everywhere 
and odd, 


MENDING NETS. 
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GRAY GABLES—SUMMER RESIDENCE OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 


round rocks where nets are hung to dry in the 
sun. In various places are long tables—‘“ codfish 
orchards ”—where fish are spread and cured, and 
neat and carefully kept clean houses in which 
the piscatorial creatures are prepared for market. 
At the water’s edge are men engaged in the work 
of landing and washing the fish, while an artist’s 
eve would beam with appreciation at the sight of 
picturesque groups of old salts mending their 
nets and spinning saline yarns. Off in the har- 
bor the trim and speedy fishing schooners ride at 
anchor upon the swell of the never-resting Atlan- 
tic. 

There is another and less picturesque side, 
however, to the business of catching fish, and 
that is the one that shows the terrible sacrifice of 
human life that is the price paid for placing the 
Prosaic sait codfish of commerce upon the mar- 
kets of the world. Statistics show that the fish- 
ing industry is the direct canse of more deaths 
than any other line of work in which men en- 
gage. 

Late every winter a series of church services 
are held, at which special prayers are offered up 

for the preservation of the lives of the fishermen 
during the coming season. Then the schooners 
~are fitted out, and they sail away with their crews 
to the fishing grounds. Of the hundreds of men 
who go ont in the spring, however, many never 
ae alive. The opening of another season 
ae their bones bleaching amid the hills and 
Fe leys at the bottom of the sea. During a single 
how one Cape Cod village has lost as many as 
Irty-five of its strong and stnrdy men. 
A single incident serves to show something of 
the perils of the fisherman’s vocation : 
in One morning in early Spring a boat contain- 
& fonr men—a father, his son, and two brothers 
, towed away from aschooner at anchor on the 
vwfon ndland Banks. All day long the men sat 
thir lines. — Poward nightfall snowflakes be- 
Wu, gil the air, and the men turned the prow 


of their small craft, and began to row, as they 
supposed, in the directior. of the place where they 
had left the schooner in the morning. Thicker 
and thicker flew the snowflakes, until a violent 
storm was in progress. Darkness settled down 
upon the water, and the men began to pull at 
their oars with an energy born of despair. Mid- 
night passed, and as the morning hours ap- 
proached the cold increased in intensity. Still 
no view of the schooner. One by one the men 
settled into what was to them a grateful slumber. 
At last the morning came, and with it a rescuing 
crew of fellow fishermen, who found in the boat 
three frozen corpses and the benumbed body of 
one man just on the verge of death. 

The business of catching whales also once 
flourished prosperously at Provincetown and in 
other sections of the Cape, and even now a noble 
ship sometimes arrives in port from the Arctics 
with a goodly and valuable cargo of oil and bone. 
Occasionally, too, one of the monster leviathans 
of the deep is cast up on the Atlantic shore, and 
the finder is liberally rewarded with prize money 
secured as the result of the sale of the products 
of the carcass. 

A portion of the hotel in which we spent our 
first night on Cape Cod was built out over the 
waters of the harbor—so precious is the land in 
the vicinity—and the wash of the waves upon the 
shore beneath our apartments made the lullaby 
that sang us to sleep. Before retiring, however, 
my companion presented the following interest- 
ing facts about the history of Cape Cod from 
the storehouse of his memory: 

The shores of Cape Cod are undoubtedly the 
“‘Wonder Strands” visited by the Norsemen 
about the year 1000, and a curiously shaped 
mound that exists near Provincetown was prob- 
ably built by Thorall the Great. In 1524 Ver- 
razano landed on the peninsula, and in 1525 
Gomez, a Portuguese mariner, surveyed it, In 
1604 Champlain yisited the locality, and called it 
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White Cape. In 1609 Hendrick Hudson named 
it New Holland. Iu 1614 Captain John Smitb, 
by order of his royal patron, christened it Cape 
James. The name given to the region in 1602 
by Bartholomew Gosnold, because of the immense 
number of codfish that he found in adjacent wa- 


A CAPE COD FISHERMAN AT HOME. 


ters, has clung to it through all the ckanges of 
time. 

The most important event in the history of 
Cape Cod, and one that is of significant interest 
to every American citizen, occurred on Novem- 
ber 11th, 1620. On this late autumn day a small 
vessel, bearing a storm-tossed 
band, plowed through the 
waters of Provincetown har- 
bor. The eyes of the voya- 
gers had last looked upon land 
when the shores of Devon 
and Cornwall sank into the 
sea. The vessel was the May- 
flower, and its passengers the 
Pilgrims, whose descendants 
have played such an impor- 
tant part in the history of the 
nation ever since its birth. 

After the vessel had come 
to anchor off the coast at the 
end of the Cape forty-one 
stern -visaged men gathered 
in the cabin of the Mayflower 
aud affixed their signatures 
to a document of which 
John Quincy Adams _ has 
said: “This is, perhaps, the 
only instance in human his- 
tory of that positive, original 
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social compact which speculative philosophers 
have imagined as the only legitimate source of 
government. ‘This famous compact should be of 
interest to every English-speaking person. It 
reads as follows: 


‘In the name of God,Amen. We, whose names are un- 
derwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread sovereign lord, 


A “‘CODFISH ORCHARD.” 


King James, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France 
and Ireland, king, defender of the faith, etc., having un- 
dertaken for the glory of God, and advancement of the 
Christian faith, and honor of our king and country, a voy- 
age to plant the first colony in the ncrthern parts of Vir-. 
ginia, do, by these presents, solemnly and mutually, as in 
the presence of God and of one another, covenant and com- 
bine ourselves together into a civil body politic for our 
better ordering and preservation and furtherance of the 


AN OLD-TIMER. 
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ends aforesaid: and by virtue hereof to enact, constitute 
and frame such just and equal Jaws. ordinances, acts, con- 
stitutions and offices, from time to time, as shall be thought 
most meet and expedient for the gencr.] good of the col- 
ony: unto which we promise all due submission and obe- 
dience. In witness whereof we have hereunder inscribed 
our names at Cape Cod, the eleventh of November, in the 
year of the reign of our sovereign lord King James, of Eng- 
laid, France and Ireland. the eighteenth, and of Scotland 
the fifty-fourth, Anuo Domini, 1620.” 


On the morning of the day following our ar- 
rival on the Cape we made an early start for a 
forty-five-mile journey, on our wheels, along the 
ocean’s shore to the village of Chatham. 

The form of Cape Cod strikingly resembles a 
great bended human arm. Provincetown lies at 
the forefinger of the hand, while Chatham is at 
the ragged elbow. The shore between these two 
villages is made up entirely of clear, white sand, 
that sparkles like crystal in the sunlight. The 
coast line is as smooth as a billiard table top, and 
almost as bare of vegetation as though composed 
of solid rock. ‘The surf breaks into foam upon 
the beach unhindered by a single piece of land 
for more than three thousand miles. 

The shifting nature of the soil is everywhere 
apparent. ‘T'rees, forty or fifty feet high, are to 
be seen buried almost to their topmost branches 
by sand dunes that may have formed in a single 
night. During a storm the whole configuration 
of this portion of the peninsula is sometimes en- 
tirely changed. In recent years the entrance to 
Nanset Ilarbor has bodily taken up its bed and 
moved several miles, passing out from within 
the boundaries of one town to within those of 
another. , 

The section of Cape Cod from Provincetown to 
Chatham is considered the most dangerous in the 
country by the officials of the Unite: States Life- 
Saving Service. It is lined with dreaded sunken 
reefs and sand bars. During the winter every foot 
of it is patroled by coast guardsmen from the many 
life-saving stations that are located in close prox- 
imity to each other. In spite of all the pro- 
visions, however, that are made for warning 
vessels and for affording succor to seamen in 
distress the annual sacrifice of human life is al- 
most appalling in its proportions. At Peaked 
Hill Bars, in the town of Truro, some of the 
most terrible shipwrecks in the history of ocean 
navigation have occurred, and the simple men- 
tion of the name of the place brings an involun- 
tary shudder to every North Atlantic seaman’s 
heart. Of the suffering that the vicinity has 
been the scene no pen can tell. Old sailors spin- 
ning their yarns sometimes repeat stories of the 

more awful disasters of recent years: but the 
true history of the place exists only in the hearts 
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of the world-wide scattered people who have lost 
their loved ones here. 

The homes of the residents of the vicinity are 
located upon the inner or bay side of the pen- 
insula, about three miles distant from the coast 
where the Atlantic rolls: and in the years pre- 
vious to the establishment of the life-saving sta- 
tions hundreds of shipwrecked seamen, who had 
conquered in battles with death in the surf, lost 
their lives while trying to make their way over 
the trackless desert of sand that intervenes be- 
tween the seashore and the region of human 
dwellings. 

Our second night on the peninsula was spent in 
the cabin of a typical Cupe Cod fisherman. On 
the outside the building was weather-stained, worn 
and gray from long exposure to the elements. In 
the interior were appropriately collected a vast 
variety of articles useful to a surfside resident. 
Much of the material had undoubtedly beem 
picked up as flotsam from wrecked ships. 

The occupant of the cabin we found fully as 
interesting as his peculiar home. In character 
he was the Yankee epitomized—shrewd in all of 
the transactions pertaining to his narrow life, and 
so economical in all his financial expenditures 
that he split in two parts the friction matches 
with which he lighted his ancient ‘‘'T. D ” pipe. 

As our pipes burned low in the evening our 
host entertained us with a story of one of the 
most terrible shipwrecks that even the Cape Cod 
coast has ever known : 

It was a bitter cold December night. Off shore 
the ship Peruvian was sailing toward port at the 
close of a long and tedious foreign voyage. The 
beams from no less than six lighthouses—among 
them Highland Light, the second best in the 
world—flashed out over the riotous Atlantic. 
Nowhere else has the Government been so prod- 
igal with surfside beacons as here ; yet, had even 
a thousand warning lights burned along the 
shore, the furious gale before which the ship was 
riding would just as swiftly and surely have driven 
the vessel ouward to meet an awful fate. 

Shortly after midnight the ill-fated craft struck 
upon the bars off shore. In an instant the air 
was filled-with fearful shrieks of agony from, " 
man throats. Then all was still forever, except 
the moaning of the surf upon the beach. The 
sea had claimed its terrible sacrifice of half a 
hundred saiiors’ lives. The next morning the 
shore for miles was strewn with wreckage, and 
the destruction wrought by the elements was 
complete. Giant timbers of solid oak were torn 
into splinters, and great bars of iron and steel 
were twisted into many odd, fantastic shapes. 

Just where the breakers lapped the shore lay 


be 
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the bodies of the seamen. Tenderly they were 
taken up and placed in simple coffins. Then 
they were carried to the village church, where 
the services for the dead were said above them. 
Then came the interment. All of this had been 
but one sad episode in the life of the seaside peo- 
ple. So frequent are terrible marine disasters on 
Cape Cod that they seem to have largely ceased 
to affect the people as it might be expected they 
would. There is scarcely a household upon the 
lower end of the peninsula of which it cannot be 
said that a husband, a father or a brother has 
at some time gone out upon the sea from it 
and never returned to his home alive. 


Eastham is indeed a curiously i127 €eresting town, 
and its history strikingly shows the effects of c har- 
acteristic traits of Yankee pride ard thrift, For 
over a quarter of a century not a pauper or jnsAne 
person has existed in the settlement, and nota 
single arrest has been made for any cause. is- 
ease is almost unknown, and of physicians in the 
place it may be written, as of the snakes in Tre- 
land, ‘‘there are none.” Very seldom it is, too, 
that there is any call for the services of a repre- 
sentative of the profession. 

The land of the locality is practically valueless, 
except in so far as it can be made to produce the 
only vegetable that will grow upon it. There- 


HIGHLAND LIGHT—SECOND STRONGEST IN THE WORLD. 


As we continued our cycling journey along the 
Cape shores we passed through the town of East- 
yam. ‘here are no accessible shore line harbors 
iwthe vicinity, and the inhabitants are compelled 
to-depend upon the products of the soil for the 
means of a livelihood. This soil is of a nature 
that would make the average American agricul- 
ttrist grow heartsick as the result of entertain- 
ing, even for a moment, the idea that it must be 
“tivated. ‘The saline breezes and alluvial land 


“the locality are, however, peculiarly suited for 
towing to perfection the succulent spring vege- 


fore the town government derives it support from 
a species of income tax that is levied upon every 
box of asparagus that each man raises. ; 
As we rode through one of the Cape Cod vil- 
lages we passed a handsome mansion, set back 
from the street, surrounded by well-kept grounds. 
Ifammocks swung beneath the trees, and every- 
thing indicated that the place was the home of a 
prosperous summer resident. A native, to ner 
we spoke abont the house, informed us that 1 
was the ‘ poorhouse.” When wo expressed sur- 
prise at this he replied: ‘I'll tell you how it 18. 


iy | ; . Pree . town—ol 

¢\\bJle asparagus, and during the gpring season You see there is but one pauper in the 

we srinel pal markets of the country are largely Mr. Nathans. The town don’t want to eg, 
Wied with the article from this region, ‘poorhouse’ open for him alone, so they 
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cypress, swamp maple and laurel. By 
the roadside flourished the fragrant 
bayberry and the sweet wild rose. 

Fresh- water ponds and streams, well 
stocked with trout, now began to make 
their appearance. Alas, however, for 
our piscatorial hopes! By the side of 
each one stool a sign: ‘* Shooting 
and fishing not allowed.” Nearly all 
of the best hunting and angling ter- 
ritory on the peninsula has long since 
been preempted by private clubs and 
individuals. 

The naturalist, however, finds the 
woods and air filled with material for 
instruction and eutertainment that no 
single individual or corporation can 
HAUNTED MILL, control. Qne hundred and eighteen 


rented it to Mr. L——, of New York, | 
whose family spend the summer 
here. Mr. Nathans is boarded at the 
widow Baker’s, but he is a very par- 
ticular man, and he don’t like the 
widow's cooking, so he threatens to 
make the town run the ‘ poorhouse’ 
for him next year. If Mr. Nathans 
insists the town’ll sartinly have to 
do it for him.” 

As we came into the town of Or- 
leans, Cape Cod began to lose some- 
thing of its aspect of desolation. The 
earth assumed an emerald carpet, and 
sturdy oak and pine trecs grew upon 


the uplands. In the lowlands were HOMESTEAD BY THE OmA. 

y ena A tal oe a 7 - “eriats * H 
artsy ™ RX varieties of birds are said to 
PP make their summer headquar- 


i: ters in the region. Among 
these are such rare specimens 
as the great white heron, the 
least bittern, the prairie war- 
bler and the Maryland yellow- 
throat. 

We finally arrived at Chat- 
ham, after much hard labor 
and many mishaps with our 
wheels in the sand. At this 
point the coast is filled with 
indentations — bays, creeks, 
coves and inlets—and the shore 
line is very irregular and tor- 
tuous. ‘I'o the south lies Mono- 
moy Island—an isolated, barren 
and almost uninhabited stretch 


of territory that pushes out 
“FAMILIAR PARAPHERNALIA OF THE FISHING INDUSTRY.” into the ocean for ten miles. 
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\ nresque structures on the Cape, 
w. to an inlander, are the wind- 
mills — gray-looking octagonal 
a towers, with long timbers slant- 
a ing to the ground in the rear, 
and there resting on a cart wheel 
by which their fans are turned 
around to face the wind. A 
great circular rut was worn 
round the building by the wheel. 
They looked loose and slightly 
locomotive, like huge wounded 
birds, and reminded one of pict- 
ures of the Netherlands. Being 
on elevated ground, and high ia 
themselves, thev serve as land- 
marks; for there are no tall trees 
RUINS OF THE OLD SALT INDUSTRY. or other objects that can be seen 
Except Peaked Iill Bars, prob- 
ably no other place on the 
coast of the United States has 
a more sad and tragic history 
than this, or is more dreaded 
by mariners. . 
From Chatham we rode 
through the towns of Brew- 
ster and Harwich to Dennis. 
Among the principal objects 
that attracted our attention, as 
we journeyed along, were 
gaunt-looking wind-mills, 
perched upon the highest hills. 
Of these Henry D. Thorean, 
who traveled the entire length 
of the peninsula in 1845, wrote : 
“The most foreign and _pict- A VILLAGE STREET. 
at a distance in 
the horizon. 
Sailors making 
the land com- 
monly steer by 
either the wind- 
mills or meet- 
ing houses.” 
Most of the 
old windmills 
that we saw are 
no longer used 
for grinding 
grain. One pict- 
uresque ruin 
that attracted 
! our attention, 
Pa we were in- 
ae” ‘4 LEVIATHAN OF THE DEEP.” formed, was 
ev 
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known as “ The Haunted Mill.” Years previous 
the owner had accidentally fallen into its hopper 
and been ground to death between the upper and 
the nether millstones. 

In the town of Dennis we paused for a night. 

At this place, in Independence year—1776—the 
first pure marine salt ever obtained by solar evap- 
oration in this country was produted, and here 
in 1820 the celebrated Cape Cod cranberry was 
enltivated for the first time. Ruina of the old 
ealt industry and cranberry meadows were visible 
in many places. _ 

On Cape Cod about three-quarters of the cran- 

berries used in the United States are produced. 
Many millions of dollars are invested in the in- 
dustry of raising the fruit, and an annual income 
aggregating hundreds of thonsands of dollars is 
received as the result of its cultivation. 

Comparatively few people are aware of the way 

in which the red acid fruit is grown. One young 
lady, s summer visitor to the Cape from Chicago, 
thought that it was produced on bushes like cur- 
rants or blackberries, while another miss, a resi- 
dent of New York, boldly proclaimed the belief 
that it was a garden product the same as peas and 
beans. In reality the cranberry is the fruit of a 
low, creeping vine, that has many long, thread- 
like branches, closely filled from base to apex 
with tiny dark-green leaves. The fruit takes its 
name from the blossom, which, just before ex- 
panding into the perfect flower, resembles the 
head, neck and Dill of the crane; hence ‘crane- 
berry ” or cranberry. 

Cranberry ‘‘pickin’” time is the vacation and 
money-making season of the year for the people 
who are residents of the inland portions of Cape 
Cod. About September 1st all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, women and children, from the rich- 

pias the poorest, and the youngest to the oldest, 

i ‘Migrate from their homes to the sides of the 
Mode. meadows, where for one or two 
shanti. of Ive in canvas tents and rude board 
Bon pee ha pickers begin work each day as 
Aine o's] ae has dried from the vines, or about 
Ceptaci. A - The fruit is gathered into tin re- 
Sie nat hold six quarts each, and for every 
Sence uae that is filled the harvesters receive 
a Pea Say cents. The labor ceases about five 
Peiciees Gai 'e afternoon, and in one day a skilled 
a ee Hoe ee or nine dollars. Persons of 
iia a i the grandparent of eighty to the 
Ploy mont eet engage in the remunerative em- 
» and nearly all who participate in it 


earn i 
abe: Toney enough to pay for a large portion of 
VEIL year’s subsistence. 


CAPE 


COD. 


The scene abont one of the big meadows, when 
the day’s work is done, is very interesting. The 
women gather by the campfires for their evening 
gossip, and the men stroll about puffing their 
pipes and discussing interesting topics. In the 
woods whip-poor-wills trill and great white owls 
look down in solemn wonder upon rustic lovers 
walking in the moonlight. On the open ground, 
by the meadows, boys and girls romp and play at 
such rude country games as Copenhagen, and 
from the ‘screen houses,” where the berries are 
prepared for market, come the notes of ‘‘ Seventy- 
six,” ‘Money Musk,” or some other familiar 
dance tune played by bucolic fiddlers. 

From Dennis we journeyed through tho towns 
of Yarmouth and Barnstable. The latter is the 
fine old shire town of the county, and it has a 
pretty customhouse building and an ancient gran- 
ite courthouse. We continued our wheeling tour 
through the towns of Sandwich and Bourne, 
and at last arrived at Gray Gables, the President’s 
summer home. 

Tere the waters of Buzzard’s Bay make in from 
the sea, and narrow to form a swiftly rushing 
stream. The landscape has for its background 
the dull gray of fields, long salt marshes and the 
evergreen of the pine woods, while prominent 
above all else is the shimmering surface of tho 
ocean’s great arm. All around is an abundance 
of material for recreative pleasures. The hay of- 
fers superior attractions to the disciples of salt- 
water fishing. In the inland are many ponds well 
filled with fish, and to some one of these the 
President and Mr. Joseph Jefferson frequently re- 
tire for a day’s sport with rod and reel. Just at 
the water’s edge stands the plain and democratic 
mansion of the country's ruler. 

To this spot—just now the nation’s summer 
capital—every year come hordes of reporters, 
whose duty it is to chronicle the doings of the 
Clevelands, and numerous statesmen and poli- 
ticians who have matters of more or less impor- 
tance to lay before the man whose hands hold the 
reins of the United States Government. 

At Gray Gables our vacation tour in Yankee- 
land ended. We had spent a week in an oddly 
interesting section of the country-—a section 
where the great questions of social change that 
are now agitating the world are almost unknown ; 
where there are no grades or classes 10 society ex- 
cept such as exist to sepurate evil-doers from 
faithful citizens; where the poorest 1s as Hepey 
and contented as the richest ; and where is bred 
n race of sturdy seamen and patriotic men au 
women. 
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AS WOMAN'S 


LOVE. 


By ALicE S., Wolk, 


As SEVERANCE picked up the envelope and 
disapprovingly recognized the familiar hand he 
decided that the eendi™g the missive was not in 
accord with her usual Good taste. She should 
have been willing, ready to obliterate the dead 
past. Recriminations Were now useless—he was 
married, and the one thing to do ‘was to learn to 
forget. 

He thought seriously of returning the letter 
unread, but speedily realized that, exercising a 
modicum of his ordinary discretion, he could not 
afford to make her his enemy. Again, he was cu- 
rious to discover how she had worded her resent- 
ment. There were some people who said the art 
of letter writing had long since died, but they 
certainly had not read her letters. 

Of course, she had not laid bare her heart : she 
was a woman of whose hurt the world would 
never know. But how did she bear his dastardly 
behavior, she who had always been unable to 
fathom a small or mean action, because it would 
have been impossible to her ? 

Severance did not seek to delude himself. He 
was well aware that he had incurred the loss of 
his own self-respect, as well as other men’s, by 
throwing her over after their long engagement. 
She had gone to Italy, and in the short time of 
her absence he had been tempted by a woman’s 
riches, and fallen. . 

He was quite certain he would not feel proud 
of himseif after reading her words. The strength 
and graces with which she had endowed him had 
dropped away; she now saw the real man, and 
his was not a character which could stand analy- 
sis. He flushed uncomfortably ; the thought was 
not pieasing. He had heretofore felt there must 
be something in him for which he did not give 
himseif due credit, since he commanded her love. 

Her odium would be wholesome, but he doubted 
that she had stooped to express it. 

He impatiently tore open the envelope. 

It was a friendly note, which showed only the 
writer’s gladsomeness that he was happy, a regret 
that he himself had not apprised her of his mar- 
nage, but had let her learn it through strangers 
upon her return, for in his reticence was shown 
hia Joubt of her being pleased at his good fortune. 

She wished to assure herself of the wisdom of his 
geen be aceing him on the following evening. It 

ai gn be egotistical, she pursued, but after meet- 
, p onee they would be more at rest, and she 
1 +o know how it was with him. There was 
f ol jab evasion of the past, yet no needless 


reference to it. It had, doubtless, been a most 
difficult letter to compose, and Severance keenly 
appreciated the skill and consummate tact which 
had been expended on it. 

At the first perusal he was imbued with the 
idea that, after all, his conduct had not been so 
reprehensible. She had none of the unreason- 
ableness of woman and was able to view the ques- 
tion from all sides But upon taking it up a 
second time his expression changed as he read 
between the lines. 

He had more than once told himself that had 
he been blessed with riches he might have been a 
better man, but the constant struggle for money 
had left its sordid imprint on his soul. He did 
not enjoy planning how he might utilize to hia 
gain even his newly acquired acquaintances and 
truckling to those possessed of affluence, but 
nothing more; but it was part of his duty—poor 
men cannot afford to patronize art. 

He confessed he had not dealt fairly with her, 
but neither had the world dealt well by him. 

He set his lips grimly as he wal! 
steps of her home and pressed the vui. ~~. 
moved uneasily as he heard her footsteps. He 
knew she paused for an instant, with her hand 
on the knob, before admitting him. There was 
a little hesitation, a momentary loss of self-con- 
trol upon his part, as he took her hand. ‘The 
woman, noting it, smiled slightly. 

“‘T have dismissed the servants for the even- 
ing, as I believe we would both prefer that no 
comment should be made upon your visit.” she 
explained, as he removed his topcoat. 

Without 2 word Severance followed her to the 
quaint room he knew so well. 

“Winter is coming on apace,” he observed. 
“‘The air has grown quite chill.” 

«We never before had recourse to the weather 
for conversation, and I am not about to take ref- 
uge in it now. Do you know,” she slowly con- 
tinued, leaning forward in her low chair, regard- 
ing him with pitying eyes, “do you know, I 
wonder, how eager I have been to see you, to 
mark the change which must have been wrought 
in you during these past four months ? It would 
have been wiser and kinder to have written me 
of your contemplated step.” 

There was no anger in her voice or face, but 
somehow, as he listened to her quiet words, Sev- 
erance understood the harm he had done her a8 
he had never before. 

“You should not have left me,” he urged. 


Song fo Rerdstrand. 


—_—. 


FULL fathom five thy father lies ; 


Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes: 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell: 


Hark! now I hear them—ding-dong, bell. 


SHAKESPEARE: ‘‘THE Tempest,” Act /, Scene 2. 
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““Under your influence I got out of myself; 
away from it, I again became covetous and con- 
temptible ; I wanted to shake off the fetters of 
poverty. Perhaps, too, I found it more difficult 
than you knew to live up to the ideal Kenneth 
Severance you had formed.” 

“‘T never demanded much. I think, looking 
back at that time, that I gave more than I re- 
ceived. That might have been the reason I was 
so blindly happy. I never nagged td 


81 
own ambitions and progress. That I aid 
write was due to my reluctance to haye 
my unworthiness one moment sooner th 
avoid. You should be thankful that I Could 
hide my baseness, now you know what you } ee 
escaped,” he ended. aS 
He had gathered confidence as he went on - 
felt that in his humility he was acquittin hi he 
self creditably under most trying ci fie, 


rcumsta 
‘Men have Jost faith in me as well as I is 
elf, 


hot 
you learn 
am Tcoulg 


“(HE KNEELED BESIDE HER AND SOFTLY KISSED HER HANDS.” 


**No,” broke in the man, quickly. 

‘And after seeing your recent work the day 
before yesterday I know I spurred you on to bet- 
ter things. I was not niggardly in my apprecia- 
tion or sympathy.” 

*<Tt was I who failed in everything you had a 
right to expect of me. I had grown weary of the 
unequal contest against fate. You must blame 
yourself a little for my selfishness; you never 
permitted me to think of you, but always of my 

¥ol. XL., No, 1—6, 


Grayson has refused to know me since MY mz I~ 
riage. In time to come, when his love has won 
him yours, as it will, you will be glad——— 

“Don’t !” she cried, putting forth her hand as 
if to ward off a blow, looking into his face, which 
was stirred by a spasm of jealousy. 

Severance turned to the window to recover 
himself. He saw with pleasure that she till 
loved him. He was not wicked, only selfish, and 
this was owing partly to her having effaced her- 
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self and made him of paramount importance. 
There was too much confidence in his attitude 
when he again turned to her. 

“T found the descent to Avernus as easy 13 
they say, but I have been punished; she las 
made my life miserable,” he recommenced. 

“You are speaking of your wife—you must not 
forget that, for I fear I shall,” she prompted, 
clutching her throat with a gesture as if she were 
in pain. Severance made a movement toward 
her, but she went on with an effort: ‘I think 
from my note I led you to believe I did not desire 
an explanation, only to see you. You would not 
have come had you known I intended to judge 
you—you always evaded unpleasant matters. I 
told a lie, but then they say that to lie for a 
friend is friendship’s first duty, and, since your 
desertion, am I not my best friend ?” 

She waited for an answer, but none came. 

‘‘Ever since I have known,” she proceeded, 
‘*T have been trying to wake to the reality of it, 
but even now I sometimes think it isa dream. It 
was long ere I could bring myself to believe that 
the little home we had planned had vanished into 
thin air. Tow did you deaden your conscience ? 
Did you give no thought to what we had been to 
each other ?” she demanded, feverishly. ‘‘ For 
three years I thought for you, planned for you. 
I used whatever power I possessed in your inter- 
ests. Do you sec, I am grown so petty because 
of this I recur to what I have done ?” 

‘‘His eyes drooped before her now pitilessly 
hard ones. 

“Tam fully conscious of all Iowe you. You 
made me and you were the inspiration of all my 
best work ; wi:hout you it would never have been 
accomplished, and I love you, I shall always love 
you, although my actions have not.shown it. My 


wife—you are in pain,” he broke off, regarding 


her with commiserating eyes. 

She paid no attention to his interruption. 

“Yes, let us speak of her now,” she mur- 
mured, pressing her hand to her breast. ‘‘I met 
her at Dinsmore’s studio on Tuesday, and a 

‘You have met her! What did you cay 2” 
exclaimed Severance, breathlessly. 

“You should say, rather, what did she say,” 
she corrected. ‘‘I went to stand before your 
picture, and she, too, was there, but I did not 
recognize her, for her’ face was turned from me. 
But when IT did, I held ont my hand, but she 
drew herself up scornfully, saying she kuew 
abont our past relations from you, and it was not 
meet that we should take each other’s hands. In 
fact, she said, she wondered at my andacity. 
There wags no one there to listen to the insult. 
and T was glad—not so much that they might not 
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hear my name traduced, but it was enough for 
me to know how you had lowered yourself in try- 
ing to justify your conduct to me.” 

The man had grown white to the very lips, and 
he placed his hands on her shoulders, saying, 
with stern peremptoriness : 

“Look at me and say you believe I told her 
that. Ah, you do not! Perhaps you even pity 
me a little when you think the woman who said 
that is my wife ?” 

Neither spoke for some time. At length Sev- 
erance raised his head from his hands, attracted 
by some uncontrollable movement of hers. Tle 
sprang to his feet, appalled by her altered ap- 
pearance. : 

‘Joan, tell me what is—— Let me get a 

PR! ogg : 
physigian,” he cried, the ashy grayness of her 
face filling him with an awful dread. 

She arose, steadying herself by the back of the 
divan. 

“Do you know what I have done ?” she began, 
turning to him with a shadowy smile on ler 
burning lips. <‘ You will not, perhaps, believe 
it of me, for we always thought, you and J, that 
IT was so calm. But after I heard of your mar- 
riage I seemed changed. Since I was not to be 
happy, I wanted to wreck your happiness anel 
hers. I have written in my diary that you were 
coming to see me this evening, and they will find 
it. Your wife will turn from you when she knows 
that after your marriage you still visited me, and 
all our little world will look suspiciously upon 
your having been with me on the last night | 
shall ever know. She will no longer have the 
pretty attentions you once showered upon me and 
then transferred to her. She will suffer a small 
portion of the pain T have lately borne. I con- 
fess it is rather a melodramatic mode of revenge: 
but it is a very ingenious one.” 

“You are jesting !” he cried, with fierce impa-- 
tience. “* You cannot intend to injure my future 
so thoroughly.” 

“You are forgetting that my future will alse 
be at an end,” she reminded him, with quiet sig- 
nificance, — 

Severance studied her warily. Ie realigad tho 
danger he was in, and on the instant became alert 
and keen-witted, and set about retrieving the 
error he had made. 

‘*- You are not going to die,” he insisted. eA, 
am going to bring a physician to you who will 
save you in spite of yourself. I am sel fish—I 
have never pretended to be otherwise—and I can- 
not live withont feeling that you are watching MY 
work. As soon as my error was irretrievable 
was conscious it was for the old meas of pottsg? 
that [had bartered myself, But you must net 
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think { lost interest in my work ; it became more 
to me than ever befure. It seemed a bond be- 
tween you and me, and I wished you to see I did 
uot forget what you had done for me. I wanted 
you, approval of my work, if not of me. You 
love me even yet, and you must live for me. Do 
you hear ? I shall not let you go!” 

She swayed toward him, and he placed her on 
the divan. Her hands nervously clasped and un- 
clasped each other. She was in an agony of 
pain, and through it ske could just discern his 
features. , 

““T cannot carry owt my plan,” she moaned ; 
«-[ have overestimated my strength. You are to 
go from me at once. No one must know you 
were here, and she least of all. No one can help 
me now, and I weuld not be helped me 

‘It is not yet too late. I im going to save 
you,” he declared. 

Ile kneeled beside her and softly kissed her 
hands, knewing he was looking his last upon her. 
‘There was a great scorn in his heart, for he could 
uot hide from himself that he did not parpose 
endangering his future by bringing her the ekill 
which would now prove of no avail. 

“‘T will not be-.saved at the expense of vour 
luuppineas,” she ingisted. 
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Ifer words were drowned by his hurri ea 
steps as he left the room. 


She crouched on the couch, fighting Zrgair 
the burning thirst which consumed her-. i 


foot. 


had uo desire to live, but she wished to 8ee ene 
again. The knowledge of his unworth i 12 egg haa 
r 


not killed her love, and since he was 
risk being concerned in the tragedy she 
imminent she felt he still loved her, for he haq 

{ 


always had un exaggerated regard for rig o 
comfort. She groped her way blindl y to ie 
? 


desk, and then thrust her journal into the Gir 

She watched the hands of the clock mark on 
with maddening slowness, the minutes of his 
stay. He had had time to bring assistunce, sae. 
still he did not come. 

She writhed under the torment she endured 
and the hands of the clock, mercilessly marking 
the length of his stay, seemed to burn into her 
brain. A mist swam before her eyes, which 
blotted out the clock and all the room. She 
started up, thinking she saw him, then covered 
her wistful eyes with her hands. 

“Tf T had not said he was not to let them 
kuow we iad been together,” she persisted, -‘if 
I had not commanded him, he would hive saved 
me.”’ 
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By Mapcr Morrip. 


‘Sux gave me once a red blood ruse. and kissed 
My cheek: contemptnously I met her tonch 
And dropped the flower as though a serpent hissed 


Aroong its leaves. 


I blamed her much 


For some things which I knew: nor thonght that I 
Could less than smile if she should die. 


To-day a blossom white as suow I Lrought, 
And put it in her bund; and then I thought 
How menn it was to thrust a gift on her 
Who could not hand or lip or eyelid stir 


To fling it back 


nnd sure, the clear 


Drop qniver:ng on the blossom was a tear. 


$$ , - 
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KANGAROOS AND KANGAROO HUNTING. 


By ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


THE advent of civilized man to a new country 

usually leads to the diminution, and ultimately to 
the extinction, of any large wild animals that ex- 
ist in vast numbers and either possess a pelt that 
is of value to the hunter or eat up the food 
which man intends for his own domesticated cat- 
tle. Thus the buffalo has become practically ex- 
tinct in the United States, and the reckless, in- 
discriminate slaughter of the fur-bearing seals of 
Alaska has led to a serious reduction in the num- 
ber of those valuable creatures. But in Australia 
everything is so topsy-turvy and so contrary to 
experience that it was only to be expected that 
the wild animals of that country should increase 
in numbers after the arrival of the white man. 
And so, indeed, it was in the early days of the 
settlement of the continent. Owing to the grad- 
ual extermination of the “black fellow,” or Aus- 
tralian aboriginal, and of the dingo, or wild dog, 
his two principal enemies, the kangaroo multiplied 
exceedingly and threatened to eat up the grass 
wanted for the support of the sheep. How rap- 
idly this increase took place is shown by the fact 
that a large sheep run in Queensland was bought 
with forty thousand sheep upon it, and in a few 
years more than forty thousand marsupials of va- 
rious species were killed there. 


The kangaroo is a most curious and interesting 
animal, and is the commonest member of the 
marsupial tribe. The tribe is a large one, and 
comprises animals of very diverse appearance and 
habits, some of which live in or on trees, while 
others are aquatic or capable of aerial flight. As 
to their food, some of them are carnivorous and 
others herbivorous. The peculiarity which unites 
them altogether into one genus is this: the life 
germ is not connected with the mother in the 
uterus, but grows like an egg until the moment 
of birth. The young marsupial is born in a very 
immature and rudimentary condition ; it is then 
taken up by the mother in her lips, lifted into 
the pouch, and attached to the teat. It remains 
there until it is sufficiently developed to come 
out into the world and battle for an independent 
existence. But long after it has become discon- 
nected from the teat the young marsupial, in 
moments of alarm or danger, retreats to its 
mother’s pouch. A second peculiarity of the 
entire marsupial genus is the possession of the 
bones called the marsupial bones. These bones 
support the pouch or pocket—marsupium—and 
are found in only one other class of animals, 
where they exist without the pouch. They serve 
to defend the mother’s abdomen from undue 
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pressure by the young when they have grown to When hunting for purposes of sport the shooter 
A considerable size and use the pouch as a place usually conceals himself, and has the game 
of retreat. 


‘They have also a peculiar lower jaw- 
one; their brain is small, and possesses a low 
and rudimentary organization. The whole fam- 
ily is less highly organized than the mammalia, 
standing midway between reptiles and birds on 
the one hand and mammals on the other. The 
American opossum is the only marsupial that we 
know of besides the many varieties found in Aus- 
tralia. 

The representatives of the family native to Aus- 
tralia vary in size from the tiny bush mouse up 
to the wallaroo, which exceeds the kangaroo in 
size and bulk. Next in size to the bush mouse is 
the kangaroo rat, which is more like a hare than 
a rat, and is so swift that it is rarely canght 
by a dog, unless it is taken by surprise. Then 
comes the wallaby, of which the chief species are 
the rock wallaby and the bush wallaby. The rock 
wallaby is not so graceful in shape as the kanga- 
roo, but its hide is prettily marked. The back 
is covered with brown fur, the belly and face 
are yellowish, the tail and forehead black. It 
is, as its name implies, fond of rocky spots, and 
is so inquisitive that it will often allow stones to 
be thrown at it before it will run away. The 
flesh of young wallaby is said to taste very much 
like hare. ‘‘On the wallaby ” is a slang Austra- 
lian phrase for ‘‘on the march,” and is the title 
chosen by Mr. Guy Boothby for his recently pub- 
lished account of his Australian adventures. ‘lhe 
bush wallaby is larger than the rock wallaby, and 
in shape and color is very like the kangaroo. 


“driven” past him by beaters. 

The largest varieties of the marsupial tribe are 
the wallaroos and the kangaroos. The former 
are found on hard, stony ground, and the latter 
on softer, grassier country. The male wallaroo 
is of a fine dark-red color, the female being of a 
lighter shade. When alarmed and pursued by 
dogs they do not usually run very far, but soon 
turn ‘fat bay” and face their pursuers. Inas- 
much as the powerful hind claws are worn down 
by contact with the rocky ground on which they 
chiefly live, the wallaroo does not use them, as 
the kangaroo does, to rip the dogs, but backs up 
against a tree and fights off the dogs with his 
teeth and fore paws. 

The most numerous of all the marsupial race is 
the kangaroo, which is one of the supporters of 
the coat-of-arms of Australia, the emu being the 
other. There are several varieties of kangaroos, 
the handsomest being the ‘‘red soldier,” whose 
female mate is so swift that she is called the 
‘“‘blue flyer.” The ‘‘old-man” kangaroo is of a 
reddish-brown or grayish color, and when he 
turns at bay often makes a stubborn fight. He 
is so strong that with his powerful hind claw he 
can rip a dog, or even a horse. His method is to 
hold the attacking hound in his fore arms and 
rip him with a downward stroke of his claw. 
‘‘Flyers” hop along at a great rate of speed, and 
the method of progression is so disconcerting and 
singular that they are very difficult to shoot.. The 
tail of the kangaroo is very large, and is com- 
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monly supposed to be of great assistance when 
the animal is in rapid motion. But probably this 
is not so, the tail serving merely to counterbal- 
ance the body, which is thrown so far forward as 
to need a counterpoise. When the animal is at 
rest the tail is stretched out behind, and affords 
aconvenient support. If a kangaroo is startled 
by any sound he raises up his head and neck and 
looks all around him, at the same time listening 
intently. 

Kangaroos, when found in large numbers on a 
sheep station, are frequently shot, as hares and 
partridges are on a large English estate, or deer 
in certain parts of India. This is easily done, 
for through their curiosity they do not hasten to 
put themselves out of range of the hunter’s gun. 
A party of settlers and visitors meets at some 
squatter’s head station, and beaters are got to- 
gether. The beaters spread themselves at nearly 
equal distances in a Jong line, and drive the kan- 
garoo in front of them past a row of shooters 
posted behind trees about a hundred yards apart. 
The beaters are whites or ‘black fellows” thor- 
oughly familiar with the country, excellent riders 
and skillful in taking advantage of the peculiar 
natural features of the land and of the quarter 
from which the wind blows. While the shooters 
are waiting at the appointed spot for the beaters 
to ‘‘round up” the game the profound stillness 
of *‘the bush” is very impressive. Indeed, quie- 
tude and solitude, broken only by occasional weird 
noises, are the striking characteristics of ‘‘the 
bush.” There are few birds, and, of course, in 
such a country as we are describing, no domes- 
ticated cattle. Now and then a flight of parrots, 
or of black and white shrikes, flits past, uttering 
‘strange notes. You while away the period of 
waiting as best you can, yielding almost inevita- 
bly to a certain feeling of melancholy produced 
by the immensity, weirdness and monotony of the 
surroundings. At last, when bored almost to 
death by the enforced inaction, you begin faintly 
to hear the crack of a beater’s whip and the thud 
of bounding kangaroo. Soon after this a flood of 
bounding, hopping creatures is upon you; kan- 
garoos and wallaroos rush wildly on, and the 
ground reverberates with the thump, thump of 
their long leaps. From this time on until the 
drive is over yon have Jittle time for reflection. 
Tt is hot work ; you load and fire as rapidly as 
possible, stopping only if your gun becomes 
too hot to hold. The beaters add to the gen- 
eral excitement as they yell and crack their 
whips and occasionally rush wildly helter-skelter 
to ‘‘head off "a frightened animal who tries to 
“break back.” Generally four or five beats are 
made in a day, and perhaps a hundred head of 
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game may be killed at each beat. Mr. James 
Inglis, in «* Our Australian Cousins,” narrates a 
battue which went on for more than six weeks 
continuously, during which time twelve or thir- 
teen shooters killed upward of sixteen thousand 
marsupials, A rapidly moving kangaroo is by no 
means easy to hit. The place to aim at is the re- 
gion of the haunches; the animal there affords 
the largest mark, and if wounded cannot get 
away, but may be dispatched by a blow on the 
head. But the head and shoulders of a kangaroo 
are so small that they are very easily missed. es- 
pecially when in rapid flight. 

But by far the more sportsmanlike plan is to 
hunt the kangaroo with dogs. This affords such 
good sport, and is withal so peculiar to and ehar- 
acteristic of Australia, that no traveler should 
fail to make trial of it, if he can possibly do so. 
In no other country in the world ean this partie- 
ular sport be enjoyed, for the kangaroo is not 
fonnd ina wild state anywhere clse than in Aus- 
tralia, The dog employed is called a kangaroo- 
hound, and is a strong, swift dog, with great 
speed and good staying and fighting qualities. 
He is usually a cross between a grevhound, or 
staghound, and a bulldog. Tle shonld have a 
good nose, that he may scent his game ; he should 
be strong and full of pluck, as an ‘old-man” 
kangaroo is a dangerous and game fighter; and 
he must be swift if he is to keep up with an 
animal that covers from twenty to thirty feet at 
one bound. Generally the dog seizes the kan- 
garoo by the foot or hind leg and throws him; 
but some hounds wait until the kangaroo is 
thrown, and then grasp the throat, running con- 
siderable risk of getting ripped, Other dogs are 
so far mindful of the kangaroo’s powerful claw 
that they take care not to get in front of the 
animal, but harass him from the, rear and side. 
In the bush the dogs usually eannot see the kan- 
garoo himeelf, so that the hunter, whose view 
from the back of his horse is mneh more ex- 
tended than the hound’s, must have him trained 
to go in a direction indicated. It often happens 
that the dogs of a pack pnt up several kangaroos 
and get separated in pursuit of different ones. In 
this case the riders usually follow their own 
hounds or the hounds that are in pursuit of the 
kangaroo that, from his size and strength, offers 
the best chances of a good run, A kangaroo 
hunt is an exciting business, for the country over 
which it takes place is usually very rough, being 
eumbered with stones, rocks, logs, stumps and 
fallen trees. Often, too, gullies, water holes and 
creeks have to be crossed. Yet the hunter must 
keep up, or game and hounds will soon be lost to 
view. At the end of a rin the scattered party of 
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hunters is recalled and gotten together again by 
ce cooes. bbe 

It was on a blazing midsummer day, toward the 
end of December, that I left Adelaide, the capital 
of the colony of South Australia, and journeyed 
by rail across the Mount Lofty range to Strathal- 
byn through a well-wooded and pretty country. 
After leaving Strathalbyn, which is a good spe- 
cimen of an up-country Australian township, the 
scenery became flat and tame, with very little 
vegetation. Tere and there dead gum trees, with 
white, ghostlike branches, lent an air of sadness 
to the scene. Our destination was a place called 
Milang, at the head of Lake Alexandrina. We 
obtained quarters at the Pier ITotel, a flourishing, 
but at times somewhat noisy, tavern. The pro- 
prietor told us that he had his house on an eleven 
years’ lease. of which six years still remained, at 
a rent of three pounds sterling, or fifteen dollars, 
a week, and that he was making money “hand 
over fist.” The food was plentiful, though some- 
what rough, and the company consisted of en- 
gineers, railroad men and tourists. After spend- 
ing a few days there and failing to secure anything 
with our guns except a few snipe, and with our 
rods a Murray cod or two, we determined to cross 
the lake to Meningie, where we were told good 
sport was to be got. On our way acrogs the lake 
in a light-draught paddle-wheel steamer we put 
up several flocks of wild fowl ard pelican. We 
stopped at one place where was an encampment 
of natives, or ‘‘ black fellows,” as the aboriginals 
of Anstralia are called by the whites. They live 
iu rude huts called ‘‘ worleys,” which are frame- 
works constructed of the boughs of trecs and 
covered with old sacking or blankets. The na- 
tives are short, ugly and flat-faced, and give one 
the impression of being very unintelligent. Some 
good people make efforts to civilize and Christian- 
ize them, but with indifferent success. Occasion- 
ally they become very good riders, and are em- 
ployed upon the “stations” ag stockmen ; and 
the police department has in its service a number 
of ‘‘ black trackers,” who possess a wonderful in- 
stinct for tracing criminals, or persons who have 
got ‘‘ bushed.” 

By the advice of the steward of the steamer, 
himself a keen sportsman, who during the sea- 
son killed large numbers of wild fowl, on landing 
at Meningie we did not take np our abode at the 
hotel, but went instead to a private house where 
they took in visitors. Our bedroom was sepa- 
rated from the main house, and was constructed 
of rongh stone, roofed with corrugated iron, un- 
derlaid with varnished pine. Between the roof 
and the ceiling seaweed is often packed to shield 
the room from the excessive heat of the Austra- 
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lian summer. sun. Our hostess turned out to be 
avery fair cook, and during our stay served us 
with Murray cod, roast teal, stewed plover, snipe 
and other good things. At night we went out 
with our guns along the shores of the lake and 
got afew duck. Next day we drove in a cart for . 
five or six miles along the edge of the water and 
secured several spur plover, which are very shy of 
persons on foot, but will allow a horse and cart to 
approach quite near to them. We saw many duck, 
including a large variety called ‘‘ mountain duck,” 
and some gray geese, but failed to get any. In 
the evening we strolled inland to “the bush,” 
as the uncleared land is everywhere called in 
Australia, and there saw many rabbits, and our 
first kangaroo in a state of nature. They were 
feeding quietly, but, soon becoming aware of our 
presence, bounded off out of sight. This fired ua 
with a desire to have a kangaroo hunt; so a day 
or two later we started off at about 11 a. M. on 
horseback with a small pack of three dogs—one 
kangaroo hound, ‘‘ Spring,” a slut, and the last 
of a nondescript breed. 

One of my companions mounted his horse, a 
fresh one, before we were quite ready, and got 
bolted with. It took him twenty minutes to get 
him under control again. We rode along dusty 
roads bordered by eucalyptus trees for about five 
miles, until we reached the scrub, an al:nost 
boundless area of undulating country covered 
with mallee bushes. Soon we started a small - 
kangaroo, which, after a few minutes’ run, was 
overhauled by the dogs and pulled down. Com- 
ing to a place where ‘‘the bush” had been 
cleared sc as to form an open glade we found a 
cart ready with refreshments, which were very 
welcome. 

After lunch we set off again, taking with us 
bottles of water with which to refresli the dogs 
after a run. It was not long before we put up 
a kangaroo, who bounded off, with the little pack 
in hos pursuit, and us helter-skelter after them 
as hard as we could go. My companion had a 
fast horse well used to mallee bushes and not 
afraid of getting scratched by their tough 
branches. My horse, though a good enough one, 
was not so familiar with the country, and did not 
much like plunging into the bushes and scram- 
bling through them. Tle rather preferred to go 
around them. ‘The country around us was only 
slightly rolling, and there were few fallen trees to 
trouble us. IJlere and there big stones had to be 
avoided, but, except a few scratches from the 
bushes, none of us suffered any harm. 

A horse who has often been ont kangaroo hunt- 
ing follows the kangaroo and ‘‘ rnshes ” the bushes, 
but even then has all he can do to keep within 
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reasonable distance of a ‘‘flyer.””. A large kanga- 
roo at full speed proceeds by a series of great 
bounds, and as he comes to the ground aftera 
leap of twenty feet or more he naturally thumps 
it pretty hard, so that all one hears is a series of 
heavy thuds on the earth, and all one sees of the 
animal is as he rises in his leaps above the bushes. 
Downhill he makes a pace that no horse could keep 
up with. In rough country, where big stones and 
holes abound, the sport is dangerous and break- 
neck enough to satisfy any reasonable taste, and 
on level, ofen ground the pace is tremendous. 


When the kangaroo found that he could not 
any longer elude the dogs he turned at bay, his 
object being to catch a venturesome hound in his 
fore paws and rip his belly downward with 
his powerful and sharp hind claw. An old dog 
is therefore very chary of approaching the kan- 
garoo in front, and attacks him from the side 
and back. The second kangaroo we put up was 
a strong, big one—an ‘‘old man ”—and offered 
considerable resistance. Having no guns and no 
heavy-headed whip, he was dispatched by blows 
of a stirrup iron on the head. This was the part 
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of the hunt that I liked least, for he died hard, 
and had so mild an expression that it seemed to 
taunt one with cruelty. At last we had to cut 
his throat. To disembowel him we slit up the 
belly, extracting the heart, liver and other or- 
gang, giving them to the dogs asa reward. Had 
we desired to take home the entire carcass we 
should have stuffed it with dry fern and fastened 
the fore paws together so as to make a convenient 
load. We, however, preserved only the tails, and 
the heat of the weather rendered these so high 
that we had to abandon the idea of carrying them 
back to Adelaide for our city friends to make 
soup of. Australians do not much like kangaroo 
meat, thongh it really is very good to eat, as, in- 
deed, there is no reason why it should not be, the 
kangaroo being exclusively herbivorous. The 
flesh is somewhat dry, but this defect can be over- 
come by cooking it with fat or grease. It is like 
mutton, and is very savory when prepared in 
the following manner: Portions of the hind- 
quarters are cut up into small cubes; the fat of 
bacon is cnt np in the same way; salt, pepper 
and spice are added, and the whole is steamed for 
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THE superficial observer often refers to the 
Chinese spoken speech ag an ‘‘ear-splitting jar- 
gon,” and to the written speech as ‘‘ hieroglyph- 
ics.” Frequent visitors to any ‘‘ Chinese quar- 
ter,” notably a large ‘‘ Chinatown,” like that of 
Los Angeles, will soon become so familiar with 
this so-called jargon as to note that it is far more 
musical than the English speech. Musicians are 
authority for the statement that the Chinese lan- 
guage has more affinity (when spoken) with the 
notes of birds than with the tones of any other 
language. This is perhaps because the Chinese, 
having no alphabet, must have many tone com- 
binations to give the various expressions and 
meanings to the thousands of characters. Hav- 
ing no alphabet, the Chinese language has more 
symbols than all of the alphabets in the universe 
combined, and there are more tone combinations 
for the expression of those symbols than in all 
other tongues. Each tone is attuched to a char- 
acter, and one character is made to mean several 
different things, according to the tone used. In 
Chinese the tone gives the meaning. A word 
spoken with a falling inflection means one thing, 
and quite another when spoken with a rising in- 
flection. We often hear a Chinaman, as he walks 
along the strect talking with his companion, utter 
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A kangaroo’s tail is very 
large and fat, and makes an excellent soup, with 
arich and gamey flavor. This soup is often rel- 
ished by those who do not care for kangaroo steak. 

The skins of kangaroo are not mueh valued, 
though the fur, when the hide has been carefrlly 
cured, is really handsome. The difficulty about 
putting kangaroo skins on the market in good 
condition is that the regions in which the antmals 
are found in Jarge numbers are remote from com- 
munication, and skilled labor is both diffien}t to 
procure and expensive. Dressed with the fur on, 
kangaroo skins make excellent rugs and earriage 
robes ; with the fur stripped off they make excel- 
lent leather. But it has happened that many of * 
the skins sent from Melbourne to London had 
been so carelessly cured that they were valueless 
for commercial purposes, and a prejudice arose 
against them in the minds of buyers. Yet in the 
natural course of things kangaroo must eventu- 
ally become much acarcer than they are now, and 
their hides more valuable. Meanwhile, if you 
have an opportunity to go kangaroo hunting, by 
all means take it. 
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a word in a falling inflection which sounds like 
n-go. This means “I.” He is talking of him- 
self—perhaps saying how great he thinks him- 
self to be. But if he drawls out the sound, long 
and even, he is calling some hoodlum u “ goose.” 
He gives the falling inflection to the first syllable, 
and the rising infleetion to the last, and in a 
rather musical voice. This would be a difficult 
feat for an American. No matter in what mood 
he may be, he may not, and perhaps cannot, 
change the accent. The voice may be louder or 
in a minor key, but the tones are as inflexible as 
written words, and must be so used, or the exact 
meaning is lost. All the expressions of human 
passions—laughter or sorrow—must be expressed 
by the same inflexible words and precise accents. 
There are only five tones in the Chinese voice, 
but as every word has all of its syllables accented 
there are twenty-five permutations, and these are 
almost always in constant use, even in ordinary 
conversation, 

Chinese adjectives are nouns. 
thanks” it is ‘thank thank.” A “great man” 
is ‘“‘greatness man.” Sometimes a noun is 
formed of a noun and a verb, as “ barber,” whom 
they call *‘shave-head teacher.” The verbs have 
neither moods nor tenses, and when your laup- 
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dryman wishes to tell you that «I have washed,” 
z he says, << I pass over wash.” ‘Their adverbs are 
mostly formed by joining together nouns and 

verbs, as ‘* finish day” for “ yesterday.” ‘T’o cook 

18 to ‘eat rice.” Every noun is plural, and in- 

cludes all there is of that article, unless it is lim- 

ited by the expression one-piece,” ns ‘‘ one- 

7 piece house.” Instead of “wife and children,” 
.. they express ‘‘family and wife.” The word 
_voman ” means “father man.” If repeated, it 
signifies ** scolding.” The noun always remains 
in the same shape, and the verb has but one form, 
instead of the many known to the English lan- 
guage. ‘The Chinese language has no declensions, 
subjugations, moods, tenses, prepositions, con- 
Junctions, adverbs, first, second and third per- 
sons, no singular and plural, and no gender, ex- 
cept by the addition of a few particles in rare 
Instances. It is evidently simple and easy to 
learn, one of the simplest and most curious things 
: about it being, as above stated, that every noun, 
: uniless. qualified otherwise, is plural. Those who 
have wrestled with Lindley Murray will, perhaps, 
“ppreciate the Chinese language for its few 
me pies of speech.” There are about 60,000 char- 
ine emer in _the Chinese language proper, but 
Sbscie 2 hinaman no more learns all of those 
He ten lan the every-day American learns 
2000 words in the English language. The 
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Business men in this city thrown in contact 
with Chinese merehants who speak pure Chinese 
say that it is not difficult to learn. Instead of 
twenty-six letters, not including the useless &, 
the Chinese have 500 or 600 syllables, and these 
are combined into various forms to make the 
60,000 words in their “dictionary.” These syl- 
lables vary in meaning according to the tone in 
which they are spoken or the strokes used in 
writing them. A Chinaman can unite any two 
of the 600 syllables and make an intelligible word. 
This is not the case with the English language. 
This flexibility is perhaps owing to the shortness 
of their words (seldom more than three syllables) 
and the tone or strokes belonging to the syllables 
when spoken or written. A syllable may mean 
one of a hundred things, and its particular mean- 
ing is limited by placing another syllable of sim- 
ilar significance before or after it, using its par- 
ticular tone or stroke when writing. - Sometimes. 
the syllables are uttered in euch rapid succession - 
that they seemingly form one word, but the 
trained Chinese ear notes the tones, and he is 
easily understood—the marvelons subtleties of 
accent conversing the expressions to a nicety. He 
does not have to state a proposition, and then, 
in order to make himeelf clear, restate it by the 
usual ‘for, in other words.” There are no “ other 
words” with the Chinese. The tone gives the. 
meaning. The Chinese have a system of 214 
radicals, having various strokes from one to seven- 
teen, which are combined with the characters. 
Each radical has a separate meaning, generally 
denoting the simplest object, as man, sky, earth, 
water, king. The student first learns these, 
which answer to the A BC; he next studies the 
syllables, or combinations, and thus he has learned 
to read and spell. Grouping the syllables into 
words depends upon his powers of speech or of 
composition in writing.—Evening Post. 
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By Joux Paci Bocock, 


Fong Lee, the richest and most progressive 
Chinese merchant in Northern California, ar- 
ranged a banquet recently for some American gen- 
tlemen visiting Oroville. There are few more 
interesting towns than Oroville, and Fong Tee is 
a worthy supporter of its dignity. It is near by, 
in the bed of the Feather River, that a marvel- 
ous feat of engineering has laid bare the golden 
treasures of centuries, by diverting this tronblous 
stream, so dear to the “49ers, from its rocky 
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course. Major Frank MeLaughlin, the engineer 
who accomplished this feat, and won interna- 
tional laurels thereby, was the guest of honor at 
Fong’s dinner party. 

The great banner of Fong Lee’s company floated 
in front of his shop, which is also his residence, at 
the foot of Lincoln Street, as the guests marched 
up at a quarter before four, the dinner hour. The 
procession formed in their honor paraded down 
the main street with truly Celestial dignity, dis- 


porting fantastic banners and many colored fans, 
the guests of honor in the van and a long retinue 
of pig-tailed acolytes moving solemnly behind 
them. The sun shone bright, and the good peo- 
ple of Oroville—men, women and children—gath- 
ered in windows, doorways and balconies to enjoy 
the scene. 

What a pleasing variety might be imparted to 
the rather monotonous feasts of American mill- 
ionaires and bons vivants were the guests to 
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assemble at an appointed moment, say 
at the beginning of the mauvais quart 
@heure, and parade in state, with music 
and banners, to the mansion of the 
host. As an appetizer such a proces- 
sion would be worth a dozen cocktails ! 

When the Chinese quarter of Oro- 
ville was reached there was a sudden 
flight of yellow humanity and the 
street was as empty as a last year’s bird’s 
nest. Chinamen seem to entertain an 
almost invincible horror of being pho- 
tographed ; they took warning in this 
case by the presence in the procession 
of an active young man with a camera. 

Fong Lee and his wife and his de- 
mure little daughter, whose beautiful 
costume gave her the air of some 
newly arrived princess from Cathay, 
had learned enough about American 
ways to face the photographer with- 
out dismay, and an excellent group he 
made of them, as they sat on their 
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Within, the feast had been prepared in the 
dining-room, a commodious apartment, one end 
of which was filled by a magnificent Joss altar, 
on which various meat and drink offerings 
had been placed, with pots of hyacinths anc 
black-eyed daisies. The ornamentation of this 
Joss altar at once attracted the attention of the 
guests; there are few specimens of Chinese art 
handiwork like it in the United States. Here 
again there was a curious contrast between Cau- 
casian and Mongolian ideas of a banquet. No 
object of religious significance finds a place in 
the dining-rooms of the former, nor is there 
any indication of thankfulness to the “Giver of 
every good and perfect gift” for the many good 
things of this world. Not so with the gentleman 
of China, in America. He is not ashamed of his 
religion. 

Before sitting at table imperial Moy Une tea 
was served in delicate Gorody-Shonshi ware. 
Fong Lee announced that while the guests drank 
tea he would ‘‘ bombard the devil” with bombs 
and fireworks; and forthwith the fun began. 
The whole front of the elaborately decorated 
building was hung with festoons of firecrackers, 
and for half an hour the noise was deafening. 
After “the devil” had teen effectually ‘driven 
from the premises” Fong Lee and Hi Loy, pre- 
ceded by a band of Chinese musicians, led the 
way to the festal board. The table was of teak 
wood, and had been uid wich cloths of Tusseh 
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silk and plentifully supplied with embroidered 
Moonga napkins. Fong Lee sat at the head of 
the principal table next to the altar, his guest of 


who are accustomed to them. 
graphed in front of Fong Lee’s house. 


lacquered plaques, was as follows: 


Saki. Pekin Gin. 
Birdnest Soup. Hang Chee Foo. 
Tre-pang ‘ Beche de Mer). 
honor, Major McLaughlin, on his right. Knives Hi log Si Pau bara 
aud forks and spoons of silver and gold were at Fin Ga. Tee so Ohy. Nai Yaht. 
hand, but out of respect for their host the guests Chi Soy. "Ningpo Soy. 
used ivory and gold filigree chopsticks, which are YVange ge Hop. Tung Gha. 
said to have been heirlooms in the Lee family. Roasts. 
Chopsticks are by no means awkward or uncleanly Tarkes: Fige~.. Macks 
implements of table use in the hands of those eeeen: SO: 
Champagne. 
After dinner some of the guests were photu- Pehieen, Tasiene enaided ern 
Canton Ginger. Oranges. 
The menu of the feast, embossed on pretty Tea. Brandy. 
Cigars. 
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Trese are women whv are witty. 
And, I fancy, more’s the pity, 

As it often tempts them caustic things to say: 
There are women who love fashion, 
There are women swayed by passion, 

These are women who will always have their way. 
There are women fond of talking. 
They are not adepts at walking. 

They would much prefer a earringe und a pnir. 
And if you would interest her, 
You can try the scheme and test her — 

Just usk a woman what she’s going to wear! 


There are women who are truthful, 
There are women who are youthful, 

Was there ever any woman who was old’ 
There are women who are jealous 
(At least, so husbands tell us), 

There are women who are worth their weight in gold. 
There are women who are capricious, 
There are women mildly vicious 

I am sorry this unpleasant fact to state. 
Then. again. there are women better — 
But you easily could upset her 

By telling her her bonnet's not on straight : 


There’ are women who are tender. 
And some are tall and slender. 
There are women who are Aumpy. fat and red: 
There are women quite wajestic. 
There are others who are dyspeptic. , 
There @re women who are faultless -bet theyre deri. 
Of course, this is idle chaffing. 
So I quite excuse your laughing. 
And lest I should inenr all women's hate— 
I proclaim this declaration. 
(Without the slightest reservation .. 
No better sex has been invented up to date! 
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- By MARGHERITA ARLINA HAMM. 


Ir you are a daughter of the Flowery Empire, 
and have been brought up according to the iron- 
clad etiquette of that curious land, you do not go 
shopping. You send for the tradesman and the 
goods, and make your sclection in the privacy of 
your own home. If a woman in humble life, you 
visit the tradesman, who receives you with scant 
courtesy, and buy as quickly as possible what you 
require. 

Neither the high nor the low in China know 
the vague and dreamy delight of shopping. But 
if you are a fan qui lo yen, a*‘foreign devil 
woman ”— that is to say, an American or Euro- 
pean woman—yon can shop better in that part of 
the world than at home. Sagacious John China- 
man knows all about the shopping habit; knows, 
too, that the women of the Western nations have 
more money to spend than those of his own race ; 
and knows, above all, that he can charge us far 
higher than his own wives and daughters. ‘There- 
fore, when you cross the threshold of his shop, 
store, bazaar, or whatever it may be, you are re- 
ceived with effusive dignity and charming con- 
sideration ; every clerk who can say two words in 
English comes politely forward, and the omni- 
present apprentice dusts your chair and seizes 
your parasol with consummate grace and polite- 
ness. a 

The first thing you notice is the number of 
clerks and employés. Often they seem more nu- 
merous than the goods they are there to sell. 
They are usually young, well-bred and pleasant 
in their address, and are always clean, smoothly 
shaven, neat and well dressed. In most instances 
the clerks are the sons, nephews or cousius of the 
head of the house. 

After you have become familiar with social life 
in the Orient vou come to understand how a 
small] store can support so many workers. Ex- 
cepting the head clerk, the rest receive what we 
wonld call a miserable pittance as wages. Those 
who live outside get from three to six dollars a 
month and two meals a day. The majority live 
in the store or the sume premises and receive one 
dollar less. Board such as they have costs about 
one dollar and a half a month in that part of the 
world, so that an Eastern tradesman can have 
twenty clerks for the same amount as one costs 
in our own Jand, 

The second thing you notice in these stores is 
the apparently small amount of stock carried by 
cach place. The fact is due to many causes. ‘The 
merchant does not want the officials to know the 


extent of his success. Mandarins are very exact- 
ing, and have a pleasant way of imposing aseess- 
ments, making forced loans and levying special 
taxes upon people whom they believe to be 
wealthy. As ® consequence nearly all stores and 
magazines are cheap in appearance and cheaply 
equipped, and display cheap wares. ‘The dealer 
whose trade is a million a year has a shop which 
is almost the duplicate of he who does a thousand 
dollars’ worth. Then again the merchant is afraid 
of fire and burglary, @nd keeps most of his goods 
in strong rooms and only a reasonable amount ex- 
posed for sale. Great establishments like those in 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago are un- 
known in the Middle Kingdom. Large ones 
there are but a story high, and consist of one or 
more rooms. In the latter case the sepurate 
rooms are really separate buildings, between which 
are massive brick walls. In case of theft or con- 
flagration the damage is usually confined to one 
room, so that the loss is necessarily small. 
Women’s ornaments are the basis of a special 
trade. The store is not a jeweler’s, nor a silver- 
smith’s, nor an art store, nor a notion house, but 
a curious and qualified combination of all these. 
The first showcase was devoted to objects in jade— 
that exquisite stone of which the Chinese are 
justly so fond and so proud. It.ia. strange why 
we civilized races who have adopted their rubies, 
sapphires, opals, moonstones and emeralds, and 
even their semi-precious, silicious minerals, such 
us onyx, sardonyx, chrysoprase, bloodatone, pie- 
stone, carnelian and crystal, should have utterly 
neglected the king of the lutter class. Jade is 
harder than: steel and never wears smooth. It 
varies in translucency from practical transpar- 
ency to semi-opacity. It has a wide range in 
color, being uranium-green, grass-green, emerald, 
bottle-green, Paris-green, olive, pistache, chloro- 
phyl, gray, milk, cream, sulphur, brown and 
young lemon. It shows equal variety in the dep- 
osition of color, varying from perfect uniformity 
to stripes. waves, speckles, clouds, bands and 
amorphous contours. In the showcase all the 
objects were pale green, ripe green or gray. There 
were thumb rings, finger rings, bracelets, ear- 
rings and ping, beads, buttons, buckles, brooches, 
hairping, hatpins, snuff bottles, pin boxes. and 
jewel cases. The prices are arranged to suit all 
pockets. You can secure a jade finger ring for 
fifty cents or a jade bracelet for a hundred dol- 
lars; a pretty hairpin for twenty-five cents or an 
elaborately carved and gaudily jeweled one for 
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a thousand dollars. The cheap goods were mere 
flakes of the poorest quality of jade, while the 
more expensive were cut from a stone, rich and 
intense in color, hard, crystalline and brilliant in 
character and exquisitely shaped and finished. 

While the designs were conventional they dis- 
played endless variety. Some were very pretty. 
Among these were earrings which represented 
rose leaves, tea leaves, lotos leaves and water lily 
leaves ; buckles which represented serpents, frogs, 
vines, tigers and dragoons; buttons which were 
flower buds; pins which were graceful mono- 
grams; chains to be worn about the neck that 
were ancient symbols of astrologic talismans. 
One buckle was a wonderful piece of carving. 
The figure represented a couchant griffin, whose 
outstretched paws and curving tail, whose half- 
open mouth and great 
sleepy eyes gave the 
impression of perfect 
repose. It was about 
six inches long, an 
inch wide and an inch 
high. Its price was 
four hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

A second showcase 
was devoted to hair- 
pins, and was a wilder- 
ness of those articles. 
A Chinese woman 
never wears a hat or 
bonnet and never goes 
without two or more 
decorative hairpins. 
Whether she wears 
silk or cotton, wheth- 
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er she is young or old, 
single or married, she 
never considers her- 
self. decently attired 
unless her well-brush- 
ed and well-oiled locks 
are perforated by 
these ornaments. The 
simplest kind are long 
needles of steel, brass, 
silver, gold, horn, tor- 
toise shell, ivory, 
ebony, with an orna- 
mental head. This 
may be of any shape 
or material, although 
silver, gold, jade, 
semi-precious and 
precious stones are 
the favorites. Instead 
of a head, the pin may terminate in a ring, to 
which pendants are fastened, or in a flat surface, to 
which enamels, mosaics and composite pieces are 
affixed, 

A pretty design was a silver pin on whose end a 
butterfly had alighted, pursued by a second, seem- 
ingly in flight. The two were made of enamel 
on metal, one being set on the pin and the other 
held by a very fine wire. These enamels bear a 
rude resemblance to cloisonné work. The object is 
first modeled in metal with tiny metal walls wher- 
ever there are to be separate covers. Thus a but- 
terfly in its first step would consist of a flat piece 
of brass or silver of the same outline as the insect, 
and the surface divided into as many compart- 
ments by fine metal partitions as there are to be 
different tints and colors in the finished gem. 
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Each compartment is carefully filled with the 
crude materials and then fired in a tiny furnace. 
The materials fuse and produce the requisite ef- 
fects. They are allowed to cool, and are ground 
until the surface is perfectly smooth and uni- 
form. They are then polished until both metal 
and enamel gleam like precious stones. The legs 
and antenne are then soldered on with a fine 
blowpipe. By a similar process flowers, insects, 
lizards, and even little human figures are pro- 
duced. The enamels vary greatly in quality and 
finish. Those of Amoy and Wenchow are vigor- 
ous in design but poor in workmanship and low 
in price. The metal is an inferior brass, and the 
enamel is the cheapest kind of paste. Those of 
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pensive ones some have heads composed of a si rm — 
gle pigeon’s blood ruby ; others of jade decorate<Z 
with diamonds, rubies and sapphires; still azz — 
other luxurious type is a pendant representing ze 
bunch of grapes or a spray of flowers, of whicIa 
each fruit or blossom is a pearl or precious stone- 
One of these, owned by the wife of the Fan Tai 
of Formosa, represented a bunch of white grapes. | 
The stem and sub-stem were of gold, the leaves 1 
were of bright green jade, and the grapes were oe 
large pearls. The effect was exquisitely beauti- 
ful. 

While the Chinese women do not care for vari- 
ety in their buttons they have a great love for | 
quality and excellence. The buttons are nearly : 
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Canton and Foo Chow are at the other extreme. 
The metal is usually fine silver, and the enamels 
are made with great skill from the finest ingredi- 
ents, I saw one which represented an American 
flag, and the workmanship was so perfect that 
every star was represented with its proper num- 
ber of five points. Some of these hairpins are 
extremely luxurious, and a few are famous all 
over China. Mrs. How Qua, the wife of a great 
Chinese banker, had a collection said to be worth 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars. Lady Li, 
the wife of Li Hung Chang, and Lady Li, the 
wife of Li Hang Chang, the Viceroy of Quang- 
‘Tong, have collections of equal value, while the 
Empress Dowager is said to possess a collection 
worth a half-million dollars.) Among these ex- 
VoL XL., No. 1—7. 


always small balls ranging in size from a marrow- 
fat pea to a globe twice that diameter. With the 
poor people they are made of wood and thread. 
With those better off they are of fine brass, and 
with the still more wealthy, of silver, gold, jade, 
and other valuable materials. The prettiest de- 
signs are hollow metal balls cut through and 
through into a mere lattice work. This style al- 
lows them to be fastened to the dress without any 
trouble, and also prevents their fraying the cloth 
or loop by which the costume is fastened to them- 
Buttons of this sort are kept with the greatest 
care and are transmitted from one generation tO 
another. The usual rule is to employ a Lata 
that will make a pleasant contrast with the cloth 
of the garment. On black coats the buttons ar@ 
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generally silver or gold; on red silk, gold or 
bright green jade; on white silk, black onyx, 
brown jade or some other dark mineral. Few of 
the designs are new. There are fashions in China, 
but each one of them lasts a century or even a 
dynasty. The present styles came in with the 
L{anchu conquest, and have not changed mate- 
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rially since. The fashionable garments seen by 
the buccaneers in the Chinese seas two hundred 
years ago would pass muster in the best Canton 
society to-day. ‘The ornaments I looked at might 
have adorned the garments of women who were 
happy wives when the Pilgrims were landing 
upon the bleak shore of Massachusetts. 


ECHOING SHORES. 


( Rondeau). 
By Cecit HARLEY, 


On echoing shores the nice decrees 
Of garb and guise no longer tease; 
No etiquette the soul enslaves; 
The bore in vain an answer cravec; 
And dons may clamor as they please. 


Oblivious here of those and these, 
On windy cliffs we dream at ense,— 
Here, where the free Atlantic raves 


On 


echoing shores. 


Mid purply heather hum the bees, 
And sea-birds wheel adown the breeze, 
And, deep below, the in-riding waves 
Boom through the galleries of their caves, 
With lap and plash of seething seas 
On echoing shores. 
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By JUDITH SPENCER, 


7 On the little bridge which crosses the rapid, 
intersecting stream that gives to River Farm its 
name sweet Mary Burton stands, in all the glory 
of the sunset. And all the world seems radiant 
about her, with soft tints of rose and gold. 

On one side of the narrow river woodland and 
meadows lie, with the low line of farm buildings 
from which she is returning with her pail of 
foaming milk. On the other side is the quaint 
old farmhouse, under its canopy of shading elms. 

As she stands thus, the very picture of’ rnstic 


beauty and unconscious grace, a light wagon- 


rapidly rounds the side of the house, and in a 

moment the handsome young driver has stopped 

see) the side of the pretty milkmaid, 
seems to have caught osy gl 

the sunset at his approach. lai aah 


“They have come, Mary” is his cheery an- 
nouncoment. “Mother and daughter, I guess; 
and the girl looks delicate—with cheeks like 
peaches and cream.” 

The sunset glow half dies on Mary’s face. 

“<T wish ma hadn’t let them come,” she says, 
wistfully. 

But Joe laughs at this; and his gay reply, as 
the horses start on again, comes back to her 
eager ears like the sound of sweetest music. 

It has been an understood thing ever since his 
uncle’s death, the winter before, that Joe is some- 
time to marry his pretty cousin and become the 
proprietor of the River Farm. There is no 
hurry, of course, for they both are young, and 
there is no promise between them. But Mary is 
dreaming bright dreams of the future, and Joe 
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has been fona of her, in a protecting and broth- 
erly fashion, all his life. 
* = * * * * 

_A week has passed, and Mrs. Delancey is de- 
lighted with her new surroundings. She indul- 
gently calls pretty Mary a ‘shy white violet,” and 
Joe, a “rough diamond”; and in writing to her 
friends she gives enthusiastic pictures of the 

ideal farm ”? where her dear daughter Gladys is 
gaining fresh roses day by day. 

And Gladys, city bred, seems to love this free 
life in the open air. She spends long hours every 
day in a favorite shady nook by the riverside, 
where Joe hangs her hammock or heaps a lux- 
rianyt couch for ler of fragrant new-mown hay. 

She is a small, fair tyrant, and delights to keep 
him always at her beck and call. But Joe has 
proved himself a willing slave. It is payment 
rich and rare, beyond all other, so he thinks, if 
she will but condescend to sing quaint ballads for 
him now and then, in her small, thin voice, as 
she softly thrums the while on her guitar. 

* * * * * * 

One evening when a shower keeps Gladys 
within, to while away the time she sings her fa- 
vorite ** Money Musk” to her mother’s accom- 
paniment on the old cracked spinet. 

As Joe stands listening and watching her grace- 
ful movements in the pretty dance he seems to 
see the husking party in the barn—sees Gladys 
shell the bright red ear, and trembles as, in 
fancy, dares to kiss her rose-sweet check. 
IIark to the fiddler now as he ealls out the fig- 
unrest And Joe’s heart is in a tumult of desire 
to join the dance with Gladys—always Gladys! 

’ She laughs with pure amusement at him, stand- 
ing as if entranced, when the song is ended. But 
Mary, witching from the doorway (the shy white 
violet, quite neglected now), turns and steals un- 
noticed to her dim attic chamber, to Weep away 
the night. 

And when she hears Joe rise and hasten out, 
long hours before the early summer dawn, she 
knows it is that he may be at leisure later ie the 
day to lie at Gladys’s feet and listen to her songs 
and stories of the distant city and its life. 

* me * * 


he 


* % 

So the summer passes, and Joe, in his fool’s 
paradise, dreams wild dreams of somehow win- 
ning his way to fortune over every obstacle which 
lies between Gladys and himeelf. 

Pretty and imperious, she wants him always at 
her side. Can it be, he wonders, jn a bewilder- 
ment of bliss, that she jg learnin to care for 
him, even ever so little, in retu rn - 

With the firat faint flush of ay tama that tinges 
the creepers on the old stone wal] Mrs. Delancey, 
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who has lingered at the farm because ‘dear 
Gladys seemed so happy there,” announces that 
the time is at hand for their departure. 

To Joe the possibility of life without Gladys 
means annihilation. 

“Will you ride to-day ?” he asks the girl he 
blindly worships, for he feels that now or never 
will come the chance to speak what is in his heart. 

“Tt looks like rain,” says Gladys, ‘‘and yet— 
our last ride! We can’t afford to lose it, can we, 
Joe? Saddle Brown Bess for me, then, and we 
will have one more glorious gallop together o’er 
hill and dale !” 

They take their glorious gallop, and are riding 
slowly toward home. Joe has not yet spoken. 
His inarticulate passion can find no fitting words. 

‘*What a queer world this is,” says Gladys, 
lightly. ‘<‘We have been riding together, you 
and J, all summer long, and now—this is the 
end! We shall probably never see, never even 
hear of each other again !” 

Joe’s lips are white as he faces her. 

*‘Life would be worth nothing if I thought 
that,” he stammers miserably. 

Gladys Jaughs. 

«‘T do not mean to stay here—I hate the farm,” 
he goes on rapidly. ‘‘ I’m going away as soon as 
I can, to win my way as others have done and 
make myself worthy of—of the one I Jove.” 

“Ah, yes—Mary,” she says, with idle interest. 
“T guessed it from the first. And now, to return 
your confidence—I’m going to be married goon 
myself! Mr. Howard has been. in Europe on 
business all summer, and that’s why we came to 
this quiet, out-of-the-way little place; for, of 
course,” with a light laugh, “engaged girls are 
supposed not to care any more for men’s society. 
But, Joe, if you really leave the farm you must 
come to us, and we’ll help you all we can. Ah, 
see, the rain is coming across the hills! Come ; 
we must ride hard or take a drenching.” 

Does Gladys know ? Is she willfully cruel, or 
only cruelly kind ? Whichever she may be, she 
has given poor Joe’s hopes their death wound, 
and with a smiling face. 

The storm continues and increases in violence, 
until at nightfall it has become a furious tempest. 
Some of the frailer farm buildings are unroofed. 
The little river is so swollen that it threatens to ,. 
burst its bounds. ee 

Mary moves to and fro on her evening duties 
like the pallid ghost of the happy girl she was 
two months ago; for Joe has passed her by with 
wild, unseeing eyes, and has gone out, with his 
weight of trouble, into the uproar of the night. 

But Gladys is as careless as before. And while 
the tempest rages without she gayly sings her 
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favorite ‘‘ Money Musk” to the old spinet’s qua- 


vering notes. 
* * * * * * 


At noon, next day, there comes a lull in the 
storm, and Gladys, wrapped in a large cloak, runs 
out for a breath of the fresh, wild autumn wind. 

Her steps turn naturally down the familiar 
pathway to the little river, and she marvels to 

see a rapid, seething torrent in its stead. 


Joe’s ringing voice falls clearly on her ear. 

“Tam coming, Gladys—Q@ladys !” 

She sees him speeding toward her down the 
bank. She sees him plunge into the torrent, 
hears him cry, “Jump now!” and she obers 
him. 

* * * * * * 

The early morning train bears Mrs. Delancey 
and her daughter ever farther from the scene of 


se ” 
SHE SEES HIM PLUNGE INTO THE TORRENT, HEARS HIM CRY, ‘JUMP NOW !’ AND SHE OBEYS HIM. 


sien ont the bridge, and pauses there a mo- 
oes ahs ene her fluttering veil. Some heavy 
Fr “ai rifting down the river, and yonder is 
aa Shee Joe, beckoning and running toward 
rae e langhs at his breathless haste. 
Pa : ‘ What is that? The bridge is swaying 
tina er, Another crash, and the slight struc- 
tepriy: giving way, and Gladys, screaming with 
» Clings frantically to her frail support. 


the young girl’s peril of the day before; ever 
farther from the house of sorrow, where lies the 
man whose young life has been beaten out by the 
swirling waters from which he yet could rescue 
Gladys, all unharmed ; and ever farther from the 
pathetic figure of poor Mary, who blindly grasps 
at the belief that Death has given back to her 
that treasure which Gladys idly won, and as idly 
tossed away. 


Ir was just at sunset on one of those hot sum- 
mery Provengal days that I leaned on the balus- 
trade which bounds the Rocher des Doms at 


Avignon. My only feeling was one of envy to- 
ward a painter who was putting in a magnificent 
sunset going on down the river. He was appar- far out over the water. 


ently one of those fort- 
unate individuals who 
are always ready to 
work when any sort of 
an effect turns up, per- 
fectly indifferent to the 
hot winds and mosqui- 
toes—plagues to which 
Thad succumbed. But 
as I loafed there was 
wafted from among the 
trees up the river the 
long, low, booming 
whistle of a steamboat, 
which I had first heard 
on the Mississippi, and 
which sometimes on 
quiet nights one hears 
coming from_ the 
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Thames in London. 


And around the first turn 
of the river, and out of the mist which always 
covers the Provengal plains as soon as the sun 


goes down, came the 
steamboat from Lyons. 
Faster than a railway 
train she rushed down 
the straight reach to the 
city. Her engines stop- 
ped; the steersman, a 
silhouette at the stern, 
walked his skeleton 
plank as he put his rud- 
der hard down, and even 


at this distance became a perfect embodiment of 
picturesque power as he braced himself against it, 


The beat swung slowly, 
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but surely, round, taking the whole river to turn 
her enormous length, and silently was made fast 
to the quay. And though I have no doubt the 


nearer surrounding air was filled with ordering 
and swearing and commanding in French and 
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Provengal, and fighting of boatmen and pestering 
of hotel porters, not a sound reached me. The 
skillful turning of the boat, the quiet departure 
of the passengers, and the movements of the deck 
hands getting ready for the up-river trip the next 
day filled me with a desire to take it. For the 
boat whigh had 
just come down 
from Lyons with 
the tide—I really 
do not know how 
far it is—in one 
day would start at 
the earliest hour in 
the morning, and, 
traveling all day 
until late in the evening, take two davs to get 
back again. And it was on this part of the 
Rhone, too, that an ingenious Magazine editor once 
Suggested to the late Robert Louis Stevenson and 
myself that we should 5° Canoeing. The trip 
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certainly would have been delightful and inter- 
esting and exciting, and there would have been a 
tremendous dénouement. As Mr. Stevenson re- 
marked, the only question was the exact spot at 


which we should be drowned. There is no neces- 
sity to add that 


this inland voyage 
was never made. 
I was called at 
about half - past 
three, wandered 
. down through the 
=" black, cool streets, 
' peopled with 
cloaked _ figures, 
only hearing the loud reverberations of footsteps 
in the darkness. A city gate which I came to 
was closed—that is, a padlocked bar was across 
the empty arch ; I crawled under it, and in a few 
minutes was alongside of the boat. While she 
was taking on her final baskets of beautiful fruit 


the engineer and I had some coffee and a aur 
of bread in the café, a dirty little hole, apparen ss 
only used by the crew, But if they had to hy it 
much as I did, it must have consumed e tad 
earnings for the day. We, however, 8000 Stare’ 
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and now a town perched high on its hill- 
side, crowned with a statue of the Virgin, 


i 
\, just touched by the rising sun. I put my 
ate ae : hand in my pocket for my guidebook—I 
ar : Feat ee: we had forgotten it. But whatofit? What 
——— eee ae te, ais did I care really what happened in this 
2 gaye ck Fo Sato ‘ town, or what its name was, or anything 
= : { tk Se £3 a a else about it, save that from the river it 

se ~ Nth ee was most picturesque ? Why shouldn’t [ . 

aie) See a A ba) ee Re ne = try to describe in my own art what really 

= 4 Pag Bee ae ee “ys ° . = 
ae ai a. did interest me in this endless succession 

ane : er of pictures ? 

: i, eR . The sun rose behind Mont Ventonx, 
a 4 . and then a great, long, low country farm- 
ee: “ house, or mas, just showed light-gray 
H against the dark trees as we swung round 


Then followed the bean- 
tiful and never-end- 
ing variety of the 
grouping of the tall, 
thin, white-trunked 
poplars, and stretch- 
ing from them were 
the great black lines 
of cypresses planted 
aa to protect the culti- 

vated fields against 


another curve. 


znd there was a complete 
absence of all that silence 
which had go fascinated 
me in the evening. The 
captain, the steersman 
and the engineers yelled 


h : 
ead way against the furi- 
Us current, to re- 
turn against : 
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A) 
stow and the mist ? 
to rise the land Sag 


came out of its 
shroud, and Vari- 
ous black bund les 
developed jn to 
engers, Beau- 
tre, groupings of 
ma § picturesque : 
box worked ferry 
aj %ts appeared, ! | 
were passed, | 
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then it all gradu- 


ally faded away 
again into the 
white shimmering 
distance. The 
most characteristic 
feature of each of 
these towns is the 
gilt Virgin, with 
arms outspread, 
glowing in the 
sunlight, who 
crowns the highest 
building, but who, 
if a hill just be- 
hind is loftier, is 
the mistral ; and coming out from behind, and placed on its summit, a beacon for the country 


towering even above them, would be a little city round. But I never knew before how well an 
apparently set on a hill, which, as the boat ordinarily unpicturesque new suspension bridge 


rounded the next point, would prove to be built would come in. There is only one old bridge, I 
right on the water’s edge. And one of the most think, on this part of the river, and even this is 
interesting effects was to note the way in which partially broken, 

these towns grew: first 


there was a mere light at hay 

mass in the distance, ah ia 8 eo GaN 

seemingly poised above Gr thy. eae eiee 

the water, like a town of —— 0 re wr y f ts 

the Veneti: : TE ak sal 
1e Venetian lagunes ; . . § Ve? 


then it came ont more 
definitely, showing the 
great, long white stretch 
of its river front, broken 
here and there by masses 
of dark foliage in hang- 
ing gardens; then as we 
stopped there was an en- 
tire and utter change; 
hew towers, before hid- 
den, now appeared, and 
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Later in the day, instead of the towns only be- quickly and as accu rately as I ses re sae 
the whole country rose and position which interested me; and I endeavore 


ng on little hills i 
tick on a new character ; and then again we to give the general appearance of the country, 


Pra ci. =) 
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i leased me, 

came into a region of low-lying land, backed by the aspect of the ee ey cee an artist 

: far mountains. The entire journey it was buta_ in fact, just ae ERAS a dlack:and-whité 
res * succession of little towns, of great ruined chi- —I beg your pardon, 

#4 teaux, of beauti- 

ful groupings of 

trees, of distant 

bridges that be- 

eame hard and 

repelling and me- 

ehanical as we 

passed under 

them. Some days 

this beautiful 

mono toy would 


oa — = «le 
i 


eae bred me ; 


inal) it fas- 
pepe iS And 


ed PY Ypoat turn- 
point jnt after 
with put down 

a pen as 
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draughtsman. 


I have 
not attempted, of 
course, the picturesque 
human side of river life, 
or even to draw the great 
rafts, the huge, 
wieldy boats, the steam- 
For 


boats themselves. 


these, like the people, 
cannot be sketched in a 
few minutes; I should 
have to study them for 


un- 


hours together to get 


anything. These are 
the notes which fill these pages. 


are I know not, and I care not. If 


themselves as picturesque combinations which tions? At any rate, 
affected me, this is all I tried for. 


What the places say is, Why should not one’s artistic sensations 


they explain be quite as well worth recording a8 literary emo- 


All Lhave to entirely on the spot 


these drawings were done 
save the headpiece, they 
are untouched since I made 
them. If anyone does not 
believe that sketches of 
this kind can be done on 
a moving steamboat, I have 
only to say that they can, 
and that these are my rec- 
ord of a lovely day 0? the 
hone. 
7 ‘Toward evening ! got off 
opposite Montélimart, and 
returned by train to Avig- 
non, conscious that I had 
well amused myself. 


Se  —————— 
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SUNDAY IN PARIS, 


AMONG the many strange things I have re- 
marked since my lot in life called me to reside in 
the “Ville Lumiére” is the peculiar zest with 
which the Anglo-Saxon visitor, newly escaped 
from the conventionalities of his home, throws 
himself into the bright, happy freedom of that 
much maligned institution—the Paris Sunday. 
One thing is certain: our French neighbors, with 
their usual intelligence, seem in a great measure 
to have solved the difficulty of how to combine a 
day of rest and worship with a day of rational 
recreation and amusement. 

Under the Republic still greater facilities in 
the way of Sunday recreation have been opened 
out to the people, for the state palaces and cha- 
teanx, deprived of their royal and imperial oc- 
cupants, are now mere show places to the inhab- 
itants of the country districts, and to the British 
and American visitor, who is never absent. 

That *‘* white elephant” of Louis XIV., the 
Palace of Versailles, by its contiguity to the capi- 
tal, is, of course, a favorite place of Sunday re- 
sort for Parisians of the humbler sort. As a show 
place, with its fountains, gardens and park, its 
resources are unbounded. 

Coming to Paris itself, it is self-evident that a 
Sunday afternoon spent in a picture gallery or 
museum, or even at a concert, is preferable to 
the crowded Sueette and the time devoted to 
Playing cards, smoking filthy tobacco and drink- 
Ing deadly absinthe or execrable eau-de-vie. As 
an example Of what I mean, take the Louvre. 
Here you have the exact portraiture of what may 
be seen on any Sunday during the year. The 
isitors are largely of the working class, and 
one is particularly struck with the orderly and 
respectful air which ig everywhere apparent. 
The clerk, the student, the artisan, the Jaborer, 
accompanying wife, mother, sweetheart, or sis- 
ter, are thoroughly enjoying the sight of the 
Borgeous treasures which, as belonging to La 
Belle France, each one Proudly regards as his 
own possession. One never fails to remark a 
good attendance of young soldiers, youths from 
the provinces, whom the conscription has drawn 
to the capital, These, asa Class, are more intel- 
ligent than the average Tommy Atkins, for the 
hw of military service here ig inexorable, and 
teaches the rich and educated ag well as the poor 
and ignorant. ‘Che white coryette of the Sister 
of Charity is also a familiar sigiit, After a week’s 
heavy toil in hospitals, slums, créches and schools 
the may well find wholesome relief in the con- 
templation of = miaterial &8randeur, helping the 


devoted reliyieuse to realize the bona ventura. 
To my mind, an enormous educational advantage 
is gained in the case of young children, who, in 
company with their parents, are thus imbued 
early in life with impressions of art, beauty, 
nobility, truth and patriotism. I know that it 
will be objected that something more than pict- 
ure galleries are required for the moral training 
of the young. Very true; but anyone acquainted 
with the full meaning of a Paris Sunday will 
know that neither morality nor religion is neg- 
lected. From daybreak till noon the half-hour 
services in the churches are attended by crowded 
congregations, one building a-one thus being 
able to accommodate, taking the whole morning 
through, at least ten thousand worshipers. 

But Parisians find other ways of spending Sun- 
day besides roaming over the Louvre, tne Lux- 
embourg, the Palais d’Industrie and the Troca- 
déro. During the winter months musical ma- 
tinées are a never-failing source of attraction. 
That the programme is generally of a high-class 
character may be shown by referring to the ad- 
vertised entertainments of one Sunday afternoon. 
At the Conservatoire, for example, the morceauz 
consisted of selections, mostly of a sacred charac- 
ter, from Beethoven, Mozart, Bach and Men- 
delssohn ; the Concert Colonne gave Berlioz’s 
““Romeo and Juliet”; the Concert Lamoureux 
drew from Saint-Saéns, Berlioz, Brahins and Wag- 
ner; whilst at the Concert d’Iarcourt Wagnar’s 
«‘Tannhiiuser ” was perfectly interpreted by dis- 
tinguished opera artistes. 

During summer, however, the Parisian declines 
to be boxed up in a badly ventilated theatre. He 
makes for Enghien, St. Germain, St. Cloud, Su- 
resnes, and the many other charming spots 
around Paris. Or he will not stir so far, and 
contents himself with the Bois or the Champs 
Elysées, the latter resort being a special object of 
predilection, for there he may either enter the 
delightfully cool Alcazar of Ambassadeurs, and 
enjoy a pleasant entertainment whilst drinking # 
quiet bock over his cigarette, or he may stretch 
his limbs within the hospitable shadows of the 
chestnuts which line the glorious avenue, watch- 
ing Tout Paris, rich, noble, brilliant and fash- 
ionable, passing by in every variety of sumptuous 
vehicle. Or he may find greater pleasure in 
planting himeelf near the Rond Point to watch 
the crowds of merry, gladsome children flocking 
round Guignol, swing, or roundabout, their 
cheeks rosy with health and their voices shouting 
with juvenile delight. 
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By Horace TOWNSEND. 


Irv was early in the eighties that it was my good 
fortune while making a temporary stay in Boston 
to meet the remarkable man who during his all 
too short lifetime represented all that was noblest, 
most original, and most hopeful in American ar- 
chitecture. Though I was with him but for the 
space of a brief autumn day, the most lasting im- 
pression left upon me by this burly, bearded man, 
with his brusque but not unpolished manners, 
his quaintly attractive stutter, and his almost 
boyishly effervescent animal spirits, was that of 
one who took delight in life for the sheer pleas- 
ure of living, of one to whom his art was the one 
thing in the world worth regard. So when, some 
years later, the news of his death was flashed into 
the great New York newspaper office where I sat 
at work I felt as though I not only shared the 
universal loss of one of the foremost artists of the 
time, but almost as though one near and dear to 
me had passed away. 

IIenry Hobson Richardson was born in Lou- 


isiana, the almost representative State of that 
lately arisen South which some of us think . in 
generations to come to supply to the all too sed 
idly clever and technical correctness of Norther n 
art the salt of fiery originality and exuberant ae 
agination. He came of good English stock, anc 
on his mother’s side traced back his aeanent to 
that Dr. Priestley who was the discoverer a rae 
gen gas, and whose advanced opinions brough 
about the wreckage of his laboratory in ieee 
ham and his own emigration to the freer air 0 
America. Born in 1838, young Richardson, the 
son of wealthy parents, found his lines during 
the first twenty years of his life cast in al 
pleasant places. Displaying at an early : 
conjunction of the two special gifts which he 
was afterward to turn to 80 striking account— 
namely, a decided talent for drawing and a pari: 
bent toward applied mathematics—his bis ies 
were turned at first, by his father's advice, in 
the direction of civil engineering. He went, as 


‘ bronght into frequent association. 
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did im his day the majority of rich Southern 
planters’ sons, to Harvard University, where he 
is net on record as having achieved any particular 
success, except so far as a proficiency in mathe- 
matics, well remembered by his classmates to-day, 
may serve to denote. 

In 1859, having decided by this time to make 
architecture, and not civil engineering, his pro- 
fession, the youngster was sent by his father, 
much to his delight, to finish his studies in Paris, 
where, a year later, in November, -1860, he was 
admitted as a member of the Kcole des Beaux- 
Arts. Here, until the lamentable Civil War 
broke out, he worked hard and faithfully, pros- 
ecuting his studies in the studio of M. André, 
and endearing himself by his buoyant spirits to 
those of his fellow students with whom he was 

Naturally, 
however, with the investiture of New Orleans 
and the subsequent disasters to the Southern 
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forces, Richardson’s pecuniary supplies from 
home became more and more irregular, and 
finally ceased altogether ; but, though thus thrown 
suddenly on his own resources, he did not waste 
time in useless regrets, but set himself bravely to 
the self-appointed task of following out his orig- 
inal plan of study at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
by means of the salary he earned as draughtsman 
in a Government architect’s office. This natu- 
rally entailed the severest sort of labor on the 
young man, with the result that, though his ob- 
ject was attained in a satisfactory manner, he left 
Paris with his constitution undermined and with 
a life shortened in the interests of art. : 
Tt was not until October, 1865, when the war 
was over and the wheels of American business 
were beginning to run smoothly again, that young 
Richardson returned to his native land ; and it is 
somewhat characteristic of him that, instead of 
seeking for the necessarily small provincial prac- 
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tice which he could 
have found ready to 
his hand in New Or- 
leans, instead even of 
throwing in his lot 
among the many 
friends he had made 
in Cambridge and 
Boston, he preferred 
to plunge boldly into 
the great commercial 
stream of New York, 
where, accordingly, 
though without any 
resources save his 
talent, he took an 
office and struck ont 
for himself. It was 
over a year before he 
received his first com- 
mission, and Richard- 
son alone knew what 
that year of apparent- 
ly hopeless longing 
and constantly check- 
ed endeavor meant to 
one of his essentially masterful disposition. At 
last came “‘ the chance which,” as he said, ‘‘ was 
all he wanted,” and the shape it took was the 
commission for a Unitarian church at Springfield. 
He gained this in competition, and it is curi- 
ously suggestive of the low level to which ecclesi- 
astical architecture in America had as yet re- 
mained (I will not say sunk, for it was never 
high) that this piece of work should have been 
sufficiently admired to have laid the foundation 
of the designer’s fortunes. Truth to tell, it isa 
feeble reminiscence of English Gothic, which, 
thongh pleasing in its grouping, is painfully inade- 
quate in detail and bald as to its interior. None 
of his next commissions, for of these he soon had 
several, call for particular remark, save that they 
attest the originality and strong personality of 
their creator in that, though fresh from seven 
years’ academic study in Paris, there was hardly 
a trace of the French vernacular in any of 
his work, while his instinctive reliance on the 
effect of material, as material alone, is shown by 
his choice of the common rounded bowlders of 
the neighborhood to form the walls of the second 
church the design of which was intrusted to him. 
In October, 1867, Richardson entered into part- 
nership with Mx, Charles Gambrill—a connection 
which lasted for eleven years, but which was of a 
more purely businesslike character than such as- 
sociations usually are, for each member of the 
firm seems to have gone his own artistic way, and 
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to have executed his own work in accordance 
with his own individual idea. The first work 
which really forced the clever young architect 
into prominence was the new Brattle Square 
Church, in Boston, or perhaps I should rather say 
the tower of that church, for that was the feature 
which chiefly earned the widespread commenda- 
tion given to the remarkable building as a whole. 
There was a boldness and self-reliance altogether 


_characteristic of the man in thus bestowing upon 


the home of one of the staidest and most con- 
servative of New England Congregational bodies 
a campanile which, while it was no slavish copy of 
any one example, could not fail to suggest the 
thoroughly humanistic rather than religious fer- 
yor of Cinque Cento Italy. 

The body of the church itself calls for little 
remark ; it was an admitted mistake, from both 
practical and esthetical points of view, and its 
wretched acoustical properties caused its aban- 
doument by the body for whom it was orig- 
inally built, and for many years it remained 
empty and deserted. At one time it was pro- 
posed to pull down the main edifice and leave 
the tower standing alone as a mere ornamental 
feature of the purely residential part of the city 
in which it stands, but the erection of galleries so 
far improved the interior for practical purposes 
that the church is now used once more for public 
worship. Few, if any, young architects of the 
present day could at Richardson’s age improve on 
the up-soaring shaft of mottled yellow stone, 
capped with its bold frieze of trampeting angels, 
and gaining a touch of needed color in its red- 
tiled roof and louvre boards, and, as a matter of 
fact, this tower is actually more a source of mum 
cipal pride to Bostonians than even the more am- 
bitious Trinity Church, which was Richardson's 
next ecclesiastical work of importance. 

So remarkable was the impression made npo" 
the cultured Boston ‘public, eager as the Athe- 
nians for ‘‘ something new ” as well in art as liter 
ature and ethics, that it is easily intelligible how, 
when the rich Trinity parish determined to erect 
an important new church for themselves, they 
should have without much question placed thet 
commission in young Richardson’s hands. The 
site was an awkward one for treatment in 4?Y of 
the vernacular forms of Gothic, while the pro- 
nounced “lowness” of the service which was to 
be conducted therein Jeft the architect still fur- 
ther at liberty to depart from ecclesiastical ail 
yentionalities. It was this combination of ¢!™ 
cumstances, doubtless, which Jed Richardson bo 
turn his attention to the forms of Southern Ho 
manesque, which were ever after to exercise °° 


potent an influence on his style. 
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Ben ees Church rose slowly upward from its 
‘ndation the artistic nature of the man ex- 
panded and ripened, for it had at last found the 
only soil which was thoroughly suitable to it. 
This development may even be traced in the 
many changes he introduced from time to time 
into his design, casting aside the more tamely 
conventional features of Northern Gothic, with 
which he began, and all the time broadening and 
making more purely personal the original con- 
ception, Trinity Church, though by no means 
Richardson’s most remarkable work—-it yet re- 
mains for any American architect to build a thor- 
oughly satisfactory church —is still worthy of 
especial notice in that it is, perhaps, his best 
known production on the one hand, while on 
the other it exhibits in a marked degree both the 
excellences and the demerits which were to pre- 
vail in his future performances. We have the 
impressionistic insistence on a single feature— 
generally the single centre arch—but in this case 
the wonderful tower, which in all lights and from 
all points of view is equally pleasing, the skill in 
grouping, and the reticence which never allows 
an approach to vulgarity, while we have also the 
tameness of detail, arising not so much from 
poverty of invention as from lack of accurate 
knowledge and specialized study; the conceal- 
men t, as to the interior, of the lines of construc- 
tion, and in especial the want of that mystery 
which | an work of the highest genius allows one 
exquisite feature after another to grow into view 
and steal into one’s consciousness by degrees. 
One sees Richardson’s work, and understands his 
meaning at a glance, here as elsewhere. 

With the creation of Trinity Church Richard- 
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son stepped into the forefront of his profecsion, 
and the years that follow present a record of con- 
tinuous and increasingly important work, the re- 
sults of which are to be seen as far west as 
Chicago, thongh his first great public commis- 

sion was as near home as the legislative capital of 

New York, Albany—namely, where, with another 

architect, he was called in to continue the eon- 

struction of the State Capitol, on which enormous 

sums had already been lavished with but poor 

result. So many were the limitations imposed 

on him, however, by such porticzs of the work 

as had already been completed, and so harassed 

was he by the political authoritics, that it would 

be unfair to judge of the results he produced 

purely on their merits. It may be said, however, 

that the Senate Chamber is beyond any question 

the most imposing hall of Jegislature in America, 

though one may, perhaps, cavil as being some- 

what out of scale at the scheme of wall decora- 

tion, opulently gorgeous as it is with its masses 

of jewel-like Mexican onyx, set in bands of Siena 

marble. This is a fault to be found not only in 

the huge ceiling beams of the same place, but 

also in not a little of Richardson’s work in gen- 

eral. It is in the same city that what, to my 

mind, is one of the architect’s most faultless cren- 

tions—the City Hall—is to be found. This, with 

its picturesque tower and generally restrained 

treatment, is altogether to be praised. 

Taking at random those of his later works 
which exhibit him at his best, we may, in the 
first place, for expediency’s sake, class them into 
two groups — public buildings, residences and 
minor works, such as railroad stations and so 
forth, in the first group; while in the second we 
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may place his Harvard buildings, Sever Hall 
and the well-known Law School. The former, 
through its very simplicity, has been put forward 
by some of the architect’s admirers as perhaps his 
most notable work, though this is, I think, due 
to an entire misapprehension of his peculiar gen- 
ius. It is true that in America to-day restraint 
in design is a quality which, from its lamenta- 


most thoroughly satisfying creation, we find evi- 
dences of his remarkable personality. 

Richardson went far from his home state as his 
name grew in potency, and in the West we find 
much of his most notable work. The Field Build- 
ing, in Chicago — a successful attempt to grapple 
boldly with the square ‘‘ packing-box ” form, en- 
tailed on him by utilitarian reasons, and to fashion 
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ble infrequency, is one of which the most is to be 
made ; but this simple brick structure, with its 
note of unostentatious refinement and Puritan- 
ism, betrays not so much the man of genius as the 
architect of refinement. Of the latter we have a 
sufficiency here, as well as abroad; but of the 
former, alas! none, or all too few. So it is 
that in the Law School, or, better still, in the 
Ames Memorial Building, which is tone his 


it into a monumental form ; the picturesque and 
bold outlines of the Cincinnati Chamber of ane 
merce ; the wonderfully beautiful tower of the 
Pittsburg Court House—all linget '? the eg 
ory of those who have had the good Sele ete 
see them, and, seeing, the S¢"S° to admire. 
Nearer home he elevated the modem warehouse 
into a worthy bearer of the patent of i hae 
ferred on their homes by the Flemish guilds 


the fifteenth century; and 
until it was wiped out of ex- 
istence by a disastrous fire 
the Ames ‘Building was one 
of the most striking edifices 
in Boston. 

It would be ungracious to 
an eminent artist who has 
done much to render the 
name of Richardson known 
in English art circles were 
Ito refrain from mention- 
ing the only work in Eng- 
land by which the genius of 
the architect may to some 
extent be gauged. When 
Professor Herkomer visited 
the United States he was 
attracted by the personal 
charm as well as the artistic 
power of the Boston archi- 
tect, and the result of the 
friendly intercourse was 
that Herkomer painted the 
architect’s portrait and 
Richardson made a sketch 
elevation of the artist’s fu- 
ture house, following the ex- 
isting plan already designed 
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by the owner. ‘Take the sketch,” said Rich- 
ardson when he gave it to his friend, ‘“‘and 
play all over it yourself. Then I can take it 
up again.” But this friendly co-operation was 
marred by death. Herkomer’s house was almost 
the last work of Richardson’s pencil, and the 
building just finished at Bushey is either Rich- 
» ardson plus Herkomer or Ierkomer plus Rich- 
ardson. However, the artistic prompting of the 
dead architect is visible throughout, so thoroughly 


has the artist informed himself with his friend’s 
vigorous style. The noble front, with the bold 
arch and dignified /owrelles, the simple but effect- 
ive Romanesgue carving, the touch of playful 
but not too insistent color in the upper portion 
of the gable, all breathe the true spirit of that 
style which the American architect has s0 
stamped with his own personality that his fel- 
lows refer to it, not as neo-Romanesque, but as 
Richardsonian. 


RICHARDSON 'S SIGNATURE IN STONE, 


ROMAN MOSAICS. 
THEIR HISTORY AND THEIR PROCESS. 


*‘A FINE mosaic is the most sentient, the most 


reliable, and the clearest possible guide to the 
circumstances and character, of the people who 
made it. It is the very keynote to the story of 
their lives and times.” This fundamental prin- 
ciple —unhesitatingly pronounced by as famed 
and venerated an archwologist a3 the world has 
ever known—is what leads every archeologist of 
our time, and the great company of distinguished 
‘Roman history students who follow in their train, 
to regard the splendid old Roman mosaics Mother 
Earth is yielding up in such numbers from her 
brown breast as the strongest possible evidences 
how far the Roman march extended, the Roman 
will dominated and the Roman rule was estab- 
lished in the days when the proud, imperial city 
was indeed ‘ Mistress of the World.” Nothing 
else teaches us more plainly. that what is now 
called Roman territory was the smallest part of 
Rome’s possessions ; that where Rome went, there 
went luxury of living, artistic touch, and that 
indomitable and haughty spirit which impelled 
her to erect massive and splendid works all along 
the way, so that coming centuries and coming 
generations might see and feel the magnificence 
of her dominion, 
There was no art-touch so in keeping with this 
haughty and artistic spirit as was the touch of 
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her mosaic decorators, whose skill she hastened to 
develop in every new foothold her great armies 
gained. That is why our travelers and students 
find the majority of these ancient Roman land- 
marks far outside the Rome we know, in widely 
separated lands, from France to Algiers and 
from the old ruins of Britain to the political di- 
visions of the Orient. It is not only the proof of 
Rome’s dominion that we read in these ‘‘ stone 
pictures,” but, side by side with it, there is the 
record of her wakefulness while other nations 
slept ; of her voluptuous loye of aud devotion to 
beauty while other lands knew of nothing and 
eared for nothing but savage warfare ; of her 50 
great familiarity with science (for the mosaic art 
includes a score of sciences) as made many of the 
wild people she conquered bow trembling before 
her, as in the presence of that great and terrible 
and yet sublime goddess the myths of still more 
ancient times had declared her— the light-ab- 
sorber ” and ‘‘ light-diffuser ”—to be. : 
Everywhere the Romans went, if for the brief- 
est period, they left their trace. The touch of 
their first coming to Constantinople (or By24"- 
tium, as it was then known) as protectors, 4" 
then of their second coming—so fatal to thos? 
whose cause they had espoused before—is plainly 
marked in the magnificent churches and palaces of 
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that city, which became the capital of the Roman 
Empire in the East. The superb mosaics Charle- 


magne carried from Ravenna to Aix are the mar- 


vel of every traveler who finds himself in that 
locality without a previous knowledge of how 
they were transported there. 

Not Byzantium alone, but all the other gorgeous 
cities of the East owe their wealth of mosaic 
decoration to the great Roman emperors; the 
almost destruction of these decorations, followed 
by great restorations and additions; the domina- 


tion and then the entire repression of certain sub- - 


jects; the prominent and often-repeated intro- 
duction of certain portrait representations, unite 
in forming a history more vividly interesting and 
more significant than any printed page or written 
manuscript. It was Rome’s artists and Rome’s 
artisans who led the world in these picture rec- 
ords and symbols. It is true that into the Ro- 
man art touches of Grecian grace and Oriental 
splendor have sometimes been incorporated ; but 
it is equally true that Rome herself was its birth- 
place and has always been its real centre, and 
that it is in Rome that we find its most finished 
and exquisite productions at this moment. 

Like many other great and noble things, the 
Roman mosaic art has had its periods of sleep 
and awakening, even in the heart of the Roman 
territory ; but each sleep has been followed by a 
grander awakening, a wider and more powerful 
domination ; an added and subtler refinement has 
been among the most marked changes augmented 
by each period of renewed activity, and this change 
has grown to so permeate the character of Roman 
mosaicists that their productions of: to-day have 
become rival transcripts of the immortal works 
they copy. Where the mosaic fabrications of 
other localities (save tho inlaid jewel mosaics of 
Florence, which are a study of a different order) 
are large and grand and massive, Roman mosaics 
inspire the student and the art lover with admir- 
ing wonder for their marvelous delicacy—a deli- 
eacy that often equals the painter’s finest tonch, 
and that the Roman artificer has learned to make 
imperishable through centuries of devoted study, 
whose traditions have been almost eacredly be- 
queathed from father to son for generations; for 
Rome recognizes that no touch of mosaicist ia 80 
fine as the touch of mosaicist’s descendants, made 
“finished ” through careful.study in Rome’s great 
object and practical school, under the masters whio 
will never ceage to teach, thongh it is centuries 
since their own brushes and crayons and chisels 
were laid away. It is in this, in Italy, as it is in 
the making of Venetian crystal, the cutting of 
Pietra dura, the meshing of rich lace webs, the 
fuirylike intermingling of gold and silver threads, 
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Mosaies properly conceived and executed with 
the master touch are the noblest and most abid- 
ing limners of history, as well as the richest of 
decorations. It is in the field of history that its 
grandest possibilities lie, for through it universal 
instruction and inspiration may be given. Those 
who, as masters of the art aiid heads of its most 
famous establishments, see plainly the bent of 
human minds in this direction boldly predict 
mosaics will dominate history in the future far 
more than painting or sculpture on canvas, on 
stone, or on metal, have ever dominated it in the 
past. What place is more appropriate for these 
monumental decorations? What land is there 
that should give employment to those who are 
their artificers by right of inheritance more than 
our own republic? But for a very few éxcep- 
tious, in case of devouring earthquake or other 
concealing disaster coming to our fair land (and 
who knows what force lies buried in the bosom 
of the carth at our feet ?) what have we that, if it 
were exhumed, would show the nature of our in- 
stitutions, the character of our land, to the ar- 
cheologists and discoverers of centuries hence ? 
Ts there any other country so grand in extent and 
influence and yet so utterly devoid of monu- 
mental evidence? Still, what other land could 
conserve and immortalize so proud a record P— 
the coming of the nations; the establishment of 
Hberty and right; the marvelous strides of sci- 
ence. Have we not, as a great Italian sculptor 
said to me a few short months ago, ‘<a mythol- 
ogy all our own—grander and more divine than 
that of Greece—the mythology of science ?” What 
country has added to the majestic development 
of the germs that have grown so mighty as to 
dominate the world in a few short decades as 
America has added to it ? 

The universality of the mosaic art, often its 
conception, is shown in many a famous record. 
The Book of Esther tells us that King Ahasu- 
erus was its appreciative and liberal patron ; 
Grecian history shows that Hiram the Tyrant 
decorated the great sala of his Atheneum in Syr- 
acuse with a complete mosaic transcription of 
the Iliad ; to-day’s travelers may see that each of 
the one hundred private chambers [adrian pre- 
pared for his guests, in his superb Tivolese villa, 
was paved with mosaics of different and most 
graceful design (the reception sala of this same 
villa was paved with the finest floor mosaic ever 
mae); while scientific and artistic writers have 
told ns that the mosaics in the Pompeiian 
House of the Faun—one of the latest and most 
beautiful of Pompeiian excavations—may almost 
rank with the mosaics of Hadrian’s villa, All 
these monuments bear the Roman stamp, and 
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thus add testimony that Rome has been the great 
school of mosaicists for long centuries. Even 
Greece has added her quota of students to this 
school. Sosus, chief artisan of Hiram’s palace, 
was sent to Rome for study as a preparation for 
this work, though he was already an artist of 
great renown. 


queror—built for his ‘ beantiful son” Marius 
ZEmilius Scaurus about 90 B. C. Delighted 
with the sumptuous effect produced by this mo- 
saic, the artistic Romans hastened to use the new 
decoration. Geometric designs and conventional- 
ized plants and flowers were the primitive forms 
selected ; mythologic and symbolic subjects were 
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an exact time when stone and marble mosaic 
Mvented is unknown—it was so far back in 

is pre of antiquity ; but enamel mosaic (smalt 
tina. name given to enamel for mosaics in Eu- 
hePags therefore used in this article) was 
dat about the time of the Republic. 

first mural mosaic decoration was introduced 


the theatre sybaritic Sylla—Jugurtha’s con- 


EMPRESS GALLA PLACIDIA, 


introduced by slow degrees at later periods. As 
for the use of mosaics for jewelry and bijoutry- 
which is generally supposed to be a comparatively 
modern invention, a fourth-century histor1@™ 
of Trent tells us that the diadem with which 
Tetricus was crowned then and there was thus 
adorned. 


Something of the transformation of sentiment 
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that swayed the country’s leaders at and near 
* the time of Constantine is shown in the strange 
mélange of Pagan and Christian designs with 
which the mosaicists decorated his baptistry. 
When this Roman emperor changed the name 
of the capital ‘of the Orient from Byzantium to 
Conetantjnople. (A. D. 330) he ‘planted mosaic 
factories and ateliers all along the banks of the 
Bosporus ; and just here it will be useful, to re- 
member that the term ‘‘ Byzantine” as applied 
to mosaics does not mean-any especial of 
ter in design, but that it isgused to distinguish 
mosaics left in a comparatively rough or unfin- 
ished state from those that are so beautifully 
smooth and polished. The great turning to 
purely religious subjects for mosaic decoration, 
and its complete domination where this religious 
sentiment was admitted, is, perhaps, illustrated 
best in the Roman churches of St. Prudentiana, 
St. Giovanni Laterano, St. Paul-Without-the- 
Walls and St. John the Evangelist. The domin- 
ating hand of the Emperor of the East, Justinian, 
ig seen alike in the mosaic decorations of rebuilt 
St. Sophia and in those of the churches of Ra- 
venna in that province of Italy that is known as 
the Romagna. It is.greatly to be regretted that 
Pope Hadrian I., acceding to covetous Charle- 
magne’s bold request, allowed him to remove 
some of the finest of these Roman mosaics of 
Ravenna (some‘of the most remarkable in exist- 
ence at the time) from their original positions to 
France, for the decoration of the great emperor's 
private chapel in Aix, to which 1] have already 
referred. 
Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, was a powerful and 
extensive patron of the mosaic art. From 726 
until the end of his supremacy Leo |’Issaurian 
wrought a great and, for the time, a destruc- 
tive change in the character of mural mosaics. 
Early in his reign he published a scathing edict 
against ‘the cult of images,” which was strongly 
indorsed by the fanrous convention of cardinals 
and church dignitaries held in Constantinople 
(754) under his . direction. The enmity then 
aroused against everything that could possibly be 
enumerated tinder this head became so strong, 
and was so widely circulated, that it required the 
combined influence of the power and the vicinity 
of the popes to save even the splendid mosaics of 
Rome and of Ravenna from its ravages. But in 
the century that followed, the passion for mosaic 
decoration revived and increased to such extent 
that vast surfaces were entirely covered with 
them. The mural decorations of that beautiful old 
church, Santa Maria in Trastevere, form one of 
the most striking examples of the great skill and 
relined taste of that time. Before this revival 
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all mosaic figures except those of the Christ and 
the Madonna were of exceedingly common type 
—almost gross they might be called ; but these 
two were always strangely full of divine grace 
and lofty sentiment. 

The tenth and eleventh centuries were alter- 
nate periods of the art’s nearly annihilating neg- 
lect and then of its warm espousal and almost 
unlimited encouragement by the great princes of 
church and state, who liberally rewarded skilled 
mosaic artists with every favor of learned appre- 

‘agiation and royal recompense, and exercised much 
rivalry as to which ‘might gather the greater 
numbers and more gifted members into his espe- 
cial territory. The twelfth century was a series 
of advances so great and go rapid (while the eyes 
of:Greeks, Orientals and Romans were quick to 
sec and absorl to their own interpretation what- 
ever mignt seem to-them best adapted to its ad- 
vance-in the especial schools of each) that it was 
called, and deservedly, the ‘* Aurora” of the art. 
It was this condition that paved the way for the 
first Renaissance, that followed it so closely. At 
the end of this in many ways memorable century 
Gadilo Gaddi, Jacopo Torriti, ‘Camerino and 
Jacohns added greatly to the splendid mosaic 
decorations of the basilica of St..John Lateran. 
The heantiful and ‘historic mosaics:in the mortu- 
ary chapel of St.-Rafino H. and of the Empress 
Galla Plicidia were made in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. These were the mosaics Raphael so loved to 
study and io copy. It was in this century, too. 
that Cavallini, Giotto’s faithful pupil, produced 
ramarkable mosaic chefs d'@uvre, with the addi- 
tion of liquid paint, that made such a stir in the 
art world of the day, and that were so full of orig- 
inality, while vet they were unmistakably ‘‘ Giot- 
tesque.” 

The present world-famed Mosaic Fabrique of 
the Vatican was formally inangurated in the fif- 
teenth century. One of its first masters was 
Baldovinetti, instructor of the great mosaicist, 
Domenico Ghirlandio, teacher of Michaelangelo. 
Ghirlandio’s name was really Corradi; it was 
changed to Ghirlandio because he invented the 
pleasant and graceful custom of presenting rose 
garlands to the ladies of Florence on certain Flor- 
entine festivals. Ridolfo CGhirlandio, his son, 
wags that loved friend cf Raphael to whom the 
latter intrusted the finishing of the celebrated 
“Blene Jardiniére ” of the Louvre, when he was 
himself called hastily away from the work. 

Among the chief devotees of the Roman mosaic 
art, at and about this time, were such masters 28 
Zuceatti, Rizo, Marini, Branchini, Titian, Tin- 
toretto, Ricci, and the ancestor of the artistic 
Salviatis. One of the first directors of the Vati- 
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can Mosaic Fabrique was the learned and accu- 
rate scholar and enthneiast in his art, Muziano di 
Brescia, beloved and almost venerated by Michael- 
angelo. It was not only in artistic effects that 
this master artist excelled. He was extremely 
practical as well, and where a fault was found, 
went direct to the cause. One of the results of 
this practicality was the invention of cement, 
made plastic with oil, instead of with the lime,: 
that had Cried too quickly, and thus disastrously, 
for the beds of mossics. One of his. grandest 
artistic accomplishments is the Gregorian Chapel 
of St. Peter’s. Other directors of the Vatican 
Mosaic Fabrique were Calendra, Fabius, Cristo- 
fari and the famons Peter Paul Cristofari, his 
son. :Almost contempouraneously with the formal 
instithtion of the Vatican Fabriqne an apostolic 
chapter was instituted by the Holy See; into its 
care Were given the conservation and restoration 
of alli ancient Roman monuments, mosaic deco- 
rations being especially indicated, an event of the 
time that gave full scope for even the most ar- 
dent jnosaicist’s skill. 
From the less than half a dozen. colors intro- 
duced in the pavement of Hadrian’s villa with 
such exquisite effect (but all in marble), and the 
comparatively limited color-list available when 
effeminate-appearing but lion-hearted Sylla built 
the sumptuons theatre for his son, tint after tint 
has been added to the precious stock, until the 
locked and wired eabinets of the Vatican’s work- 
Ing ateliers count to-day the astonishing number 
of twenty-eight thousand tints shaded with an 
exquisite fineness that would almost defy Nature 
herself. This marvelous store of tints is the re- 
sult of the close and absorbing study of master 
colorists, after difficult and costly trials many 
limes repeated, and with such text-books to 
study from as: Raphael’s « Transfiguration,” 
Domenicino’s ** Communion of St. Jerome,” Gu- 
ene’ “Funeral of St. Petronella,” Baron Cam- 
mercini’s “St. Thomas,” Subelyras’s ‘‘ Mass of 
St. Peter,” and Carlo Maratta’s « Baptism of 
Christ.” to 
The actual basilica of St. Peter’s was conse- 
crated November 18th, 1826. The list of work- 
erswho had helped make it what it was is the 
most magnificent art roll-call in existence. On it 
are the names of Bramante, Raphael, Michael- 
angelo, Fra. Giaconda, the Sangaltos, Peruzzi, 
Vignola della Porta, Fontana, Bernini, Caravag- 
gi, Romanelli, Calendra, Cocehi, Borromeo, Ron- 
cello (called the Pomeranio), Madeenis Mapitens 
Muziano di Brescia, Provenzale, Rosetti, and, 
among the Jater artists, that modern are the 
Casaliere d? Arpino, with Maldara, Pinnacch ini 
and Rocchegsgiani, ancestor of the Romay faily 
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that still maintains its traditions of fame as mo- 
saiciets—all feeling intensely and knowing inti- 
mately the inseparable alliance of the three great 
siater arte—architecture, color, form. 

At the end of the last century there were only 
three great mosaic factories in existence—that of 
Rome and its offspring, one in St. Petersburg, 
the other in Paris. Private fabriques and second- 
ary ateliers have been established since at divers 
times and.in divers places. Russia’s great in- 
terest in mosaic decoration led the Emperor 
Nicholas to establish a mosaic atelier in Rome 
for the progress in and perfecting of Russian mo- 
saic students’ instruction and study. This atelier 
was inaugurated in 1846, and Sig. Barbiri, the fa- 
mons cameoist as well ag moeaicist, was elected 
its head. The results of the atelier’s establish- 
ment have been most satisfaetory in every phase, 
and the expense has been repaid a hundred fold 
in the increased facility Russia has thus aequired 
to help add to her own magnificence. It was 
also just as the century was closing that Belloni, 
first an aHiero (pupil) and then a master in the 
Vatican Fabrique’s personne), was established by 
the French Governmest in a national building 
near the heart of Paris. Ife was liberally supplied 
with every adjunct and inducement to perfection, 


“for the French, with their always quick perception, 


saw how such work as this, permanently incorpo- 
rated and guided in masterly style, might be 
made to redound to the glory of France. Thus 
far, the most striking results of Belloni’s Paris- 
jan mosaic school are seen in the mural decora- 
tions of the Louvre and the Grand Opera ITouse. 
And now, from among a conntless multitude of 
interesting facts, we may glean a few important 
Jessons and controlling principles from the great 
Fabrique of Rome: First of all is the principles of 
the art. A mosaic artist must be broad and noble 
of soul and sympathetic of femperament beyond 
all other artists; he must be ready to sacrifice 
any personal desire for the individual perfection 
of his works to the architectural demands of the 
place they are to occupy, for architectural and 
mosaic decoration are so closely wedded that di- 
vorce would be fatal. It is indispensable for the 
mosaic artist to study the combination of subject 
and position. There must be perfect unity 
throughout ; every particle of the work must be 
symmetric ; its color must be harmonious, frank, 
ambient. “It is not the domain of the imag- 
ination alone that must be visited for the com- 
position of a mosaic; it is essential that a cer- 
tain amount of artistic conventionality be 3n- 
troduced. The art of the mosaicist is net sim ply 
an art, but an art full of calculation. The worker 
must not only possess great genius. but. he must 
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ANCIENT SYMBOLICAL MOSAIC, IN THE CITURCH OF 8ST, CLEMENT, ROME, 


be absolutely sympathetic if he would produce a 
perfect mosaic,” says Gerspach in his admirable 
treatise on the subject. And this is just the way 
those passionate lovers of the noble art—Tor- 
riti, Cosmati, Giotto, Cavallini—worked and tri- 
umphed. 

It is not chiefly che cost of materials that 
makes mosaic decoration so expensive ; it is the 
extreme rarity of real mosaicists. The rarest 
and most costly smalti are certain blues and a 
peculiar and very beautiful ‘‘ purple,” which is 
really crimson. This last costs not less than one 
hundred and fifty lire (thirty dollars) a kilo, and 
mosaic smalt is so heavy that a kilo is a very 
small quantity. Gold mosaics are made in Rome 
exactly as they are made in Venice; that is, by ap- 
plying a sheet of gold leaf to the top of the mo- 
saic cube and covering this with thin but very 
strong crystal. The first Roman mosaic in 
which the gold cube was discovered is in the 
Roman catacomb of St. Cyriac, and is supposed 
to have been fashioned in the last half of the 
fcurth century. Besides marbles, which are in 
growing disfavor for all save floor mosaics (be- 
cause they change color so quickly when exposed 
to sun and storm), and smalt or enamel, a beau- 
tiful cameo-pink stone found at the little Cam- 
pagna town of Catenello is sometimes used. 


Tiny bits of mother-of-pearl and. precious stones 
were occasionally introduced in more ancient 
times with strikingly rich effect. 

Smalti paste, or enamel, is colored in the mass 
and usually with oxides. The needle-point-fine 
smalti used in some of those exquisite mosaics 
that look like paintings, and that yet surpass 
paintings, because they may defy time, are made 
thus delicate by being shaped first in tubular 
form, the size of a very small lead pencil, and 
then held over a powerful flame by one person, 
while another quickly draws out the tube to 
the required degree. For the more usual mosaic 
work the enamel mass is divided into small 
cubes by quick, sharp knocks made with a 
very sharp steel hammer while the mass of en- 
amel rests on a cutting board, or small table, of 
peculiar form, as shown in the diagram on page 
122. For breaking stone or marble into cubes 
for mosaic work a very heavy stone hammer is 
used. The mosaicists to whom this part of the 
work is intrusted become so expert that but 
little change in the form of the cubes is neces- 
sary after they are broken from the mass. If they 
are a trifle out of form they are applied to a 
small grinding wheel. Roman mosaicists cut 
their mosaic cubes in slight diagonals on the un- 
der side (an essential and most practical difference 
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between their mosaics and those of other places), 
that they may enter the cement more easily. 
The first step in the placing of a mosaic is the 
roughening of the surface to which it is to be 
applied. barbed or knotted wire being sometimes 
imbedded to add to this roughness. Then the 
roughened surface is thoroughly dampened and 
covered quickly with a layer of lime cement. 
When this is dry a layer of soft cement is applied. 
The motif, the dominant tone, the architectural 
requirements and the finished effect of purely 
decorative mosaics must be studied from the 
point of their final placing, but the work itself 
must be done on terra firma. For this, a paint- 
ing that will just fill the mosaic place must be 
executed, though not at all, as will easily be per- 
ceived, as such a painting would be done if it 
were to remain a painting for either hanging or 
fixing. After the exact coloring has thus been 
decided upon, the full-sized design is pencil- 
drawn on pure white plaster. It is not until all 
this has been accomplished that the mosaicist 
may begin his final work—a long and most exact- 
ing process. For example, a mosaic of St. Va- 
leria that has recently been commenced for the 
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Chapel of St. Francisco will be three years in the 
making, though a company of several skilled mo- 
saicists is to work steadily upon it. This mosaic 
is about the form and size of a medium-sized 
memorial window. 

After the design has been drawn on the plaster 
as described comes the dividing of the plaster 
itself into sections, which are nearly as natural as 
possible. Each section is intrusted to some espe- 
cial mosaicist, though each mosaicist must have a 
good, general, “all-round” knowledge. One mo- 
saicist takes (as in the St. Valeria mosaic) that 
part of the design which represents a lighted 
candle; another, an uplifted arm; another, the 
face, a mass of flowing hair or a bit of drapery. 
Then, fixed in his own little department of the 
great atelier, with all the necessary implements 
about him and the perfectly graded tints close 
at hand ; with no sound of talking, lest his mind 
be distracted from the extremely delicate and ab- 
sorbing task before him, the artist may begin 
the real working of the mosaics. First, he re- 
moves two or three inches of the plaster in this 
direction or in that with his carefully handled 
hammer and sharp, clean-cutting incisor. In the 
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excavation thus made he puts the two beds of 
cement—the quickly drying, or lime, cement and 
over it the more plastic cement invented by Mu- 
ziano de Brescia. |The last must measure just the 
depth of the cubes. The purpose of the first lay- 
er is evident: to form a solid bed for the cement 
that is to contain the cubes. Then, with the full- 
sized and fully colored painting before him, he 
places his carefully sorted cubes, with infinite skill, 
and tenderly as a 
painter may handle 
his brush—more ten- 
derly, perhaps: fora 
mosaic once done is 
a thing of centuries, 
while a painting may 
be obliterated with a 
single sweep of the 
brush.or changed as 
the artist wills. There 
is the difference be- 
tween mosaic work 
and painting (but in 
a jar greater degree, 
of course) that there 
is between the most 
delicate and difficult 
tapestries and ordi- 
nary needlework in a 
single :color; or, to 
go still further, that 
there is between these 
same tapestries and 
wash drawings or 
water colors. _: 
The loving patience 
and artistic delicacy 
of perception neces- 
sary in mosaic work 
can hardly be estimat- 
ed. On my last visit 
to the Vatican Fab- 
rique I asked a vet- 
eran mosaicist — one 
who had been con- 
nected , with its pro- 
fessional staff for fifty 
years—how many tints might be employed in the 
St. Valeria mosaic. «It would be quite impos- 
sible to tell,” was his reply. ‘I do not even 
know the exact number of shades in this bit of 
green background (on which he was at work), for 
nearly every cube is different, and there are many 
hundreds of them,” 2. : 
When the separate parts are done they are all 
80 carefully united that the points of union can- 


not be traced; then the mosaic must receive a 
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A MOSAICIST’S OUTFIT. 


1. Cutting Block or Table. 2. Steel Hammer for Breaking the 
Enamel Mass into Cubes. 3. Stone Hammer for Breaking Stone and 


(for Coloring the Smalt or Enamel). 5. Trowel and Spatulas for 
Placing and Manipulating the Cement. 

aster. 7. Wheel for Shaping the Cubes. 8. Box 
namels for Fine Work. 9. Pincers for Handling and 


final treatment of caustic, to make it perfectly 
The two hundred and sixty-three me- 
dallion portraits of the popes that form an unique 
and historic double frieze in the basilica of St. 
Paul-Without-the-Walls occupied two master mo- 
saicists two years each in the making, and yet 
everyone can sze that this coloring is much less 
elaborate than that of even simple symbolic or 
landscape mosaics. One of the Vatican Fabrique’s 
choicest gems is an 
exquisite mosaic of 
the Roman Forum. 
This mosaic was five 
years in the making, 
though it is only two 
‘ metrés Jong by one 
metre high. 

Passing through a 
low-arched passage at 
one side of the great 
mosaic gullery of the 
Vatican Fabrique a 
tiny room is reached. 
Its walls are lined 
with  crystal-faced 
cabinets containing 
the rarest and finest 
specimens of the fa- 
mous Fabrique’s pict- 
ure mosaics. There 
is a great, round, 
black marble-topped 
centre table in this 
little room or studio, 
on which a dozen or 
so (f the newest of 
these rare, small 
works are always 
found. Beside the 
table is a capacious 
gold) and _ crimson 
chair. It is here 
that His IHoliness the 
Pope often comes for 
a quiet, pleasant hour 
of study and inspec- 
tion; for Leo XIII. 

is a master artist in symmetry of form and color 
as well as in affairs of state. . One of the gems of 
the matchless collection in this tiny inner atelier 
is a veritable masterpiece of workmanship. Itis a 
cloaked and plumed Spanish musketeer, as per- 
fect and as indescribably «finished ” in every de- 
tail as is the splendid Point de Venice collar that, 
like the. reality itself, is on the rich-piled, ruby- 
tinted velvet of his habif. Ie is a very tiny 
musketeer, scarcely as large as a cabinet photo- 
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6. Hammer and Incisor 
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THE ATELIERS OF THE VATICAN FABRIQUE. 


graph—background and all included; but he is 
literally worth his weight in gold, while his near 
neighbor and fac-simile in point of size—‘‘A 
Lemon Vendor Crying His Wares ”—is estimated 
at even a higher value. 

One of the most beautiful of the Vatican Fab- 
rique’s recent picture mosaics is the ‘‘ Madonna 
and Child ” Leo XIII. ordered from the Spanish 
artist, Serra, as a gift to the Queen of Spain. 
Both faces and figures in this mosaic are rarely 
symmetric. The Madonna sits on a splendid mar- 


ble throne, a wealth of roses and lilies lying at her 
feet and touching her azure draperies, whose hem 
is covered with embroidery of gold and pearls. 

The best Roman bijouterie mosaics are made 
of the finest possible smalti—so fine that the ef- 
fect is like lines of delicate enamel or single, 
shaded gems. They are placed exactly as the pict- 
ure and decorative mosaics are—in two cement 
beds ; but, unlike them, they have metallic back- 
grounds. If made by a master hand, they, too, 
are almost imperishable. 


CONTEMPORARY ‘MOSAIC PICTURE OF THE EMPEROR JUSTINIAN AND HIS COURT, 
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HOW DICKENS NAMED HIS CHARACTERS. 


By Howarp PAvut. 


THE suicide of a lady in England of the name 
of Ebbsmith because it was taken for the title of 
a comedy by Mr. Arthur Wing Pinero, though it 
is true with the unpleasant word ‘notorious ” 
before it, is a curious, sad and unusual incident. 
Mr. Pinero no doubt thought he had invented 
the name, thongh a story was afloat that the hus- 
band of the lady had written to the dramatist 
and requested him to change it on the ground 
that his wife was not of very strong mind and, 
moreover, was in delicate health. ‘This may or 
may not be true; but at all events the play came 
out as ‘The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,” and a 
deplorable suicide was recorded in the journals, 
If Mr. Pinero was determined to stick to the pat- 
ronymic Smith, he surely might have called his 
heroine Mrs. Debsmith, or Nebsmith. or for the 
matter of that a hundred other names that would 
have answered the purpose just as well. ‘The 
fate of tho play, after all, did not rest on the wom- 
an’s name. ” 

This kind of dictatorship—for it savors of that 
—has been so often submitted to by several of the 
most famous dramatists as to have virtually be- 
come a recognized procedure. The name of Be- 
noiton, which Sardou used for the characters of 
his well-known play, was changed from “ La Fa- 
mille Benoit,” and the Paris journals talked of it 
in their advance réclames under that title. One 
day the anthor received an explosive missive from 
an army officer commanding him to change the 
name then and there, or he might expect a bul- 
let in his heart. Sardon, not desiring this blood- 
thirsty contingency, amiably changed the name 
to Benoitard, when another flaming letter came 
from a person of that ilk, who, stontly objected 
to seeing his name on playbills and bandied 
about satirically on the boards of -a theatre. 
Then Mr. Sardou settled on Benoiton, and was 
ultimately left in peace. Alexandre Dumas, it 
is said, changed the name of his play “ Francil- 
lon” to “Francine” a few days before its pro- 
duction, at the request of a gentleman whose wife 
bore that name. By a curious coincidence Fran- 
cine was the name of the petitioner’s mother, so 
the original name was restored. As the heroine 
at the end of the drama turns out to be a model 
of all the virtues, and a most charming person, it 
could not have reflected seriously on the lady in 
question. M. Marionchard, who wrote “Ta Fi- 
amina,” told the author of An Englishman in 
Paris” (Mr. Albert Vandam) that he changed the 
name of one of the principal characters in the play 


to oblige a person who appealed to him to do ¢o. 
The morning after the premiére he received a letter 
couched as follows: ‘‘ Monsieur, if you had told 
me that my namesake in your play is a clever and 
brilliant engineer, who receives in the end the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, I should not have 
asked you to alter his name. If there be still 
time, restore that name to him, for I also am an 
inventor by profession, and the play may attract 
the attention of the Government to my button- 
hole, as yet void of any order whatsoever.” 

Henry J. Byron, the famous London drama- 
tist, once wrote a play which he called ‘John 
Denman’s Debt.” Before its production an out- 
line of the plot was published in several of the 
journals, in which it was made evident that John 
Denman was an equivocal, not to say shady, char- 
acter; whereupon the wife of a man named Jolin 
Denman, who was on the turf, called upon Mr. 
Byron and on her knees implored him not to use 
her husband’s name. Being a kind-hearted man, 
Byron consented to an alteration of the title, and 
it was produced as “ Blow for Blow ” and achieved 
a remarkable success at a leading London theatre. 

Apropos of names in fiction and plays, I once 
had a conversation with Mr. Charles Dickens cn 
the subject of the names he bestowed on his char- 
acters. I may say en passant I enjoyed two 
charming walks with him. One was from Strat- 
ford-on-Avon to Warwick, when we passed on the 
road tiie sign of adraper named Chadband. I 
pointed it out with the observation, “I thought. 
sir, you invented that name. It so precisely suited 
the eharacter that I imagined it must have come 
from your own fertile brain.” 

“No,” he replied ; ‘‘I took it from that very 
sign, and you are one of the few people who has 
made the discovery. I saw it a year or more be- 
fore I used it, popped it down in my notebook, 
and when I was thinking over a name for the 
character I was then engaged on Chadband 
seemed to fit it, and it was a telling stroke, for 
people seem to remember both the character and 
the name.” 

The great novelist then went on to inform me 
that he kept a modest notebook, in which he 
recorded odd, queer, or expressive cognomeng, 
and he had, only a day or two before, booked what 
he thonght two useful names at Cheltenham 
Jull (a confectioner) and Tom Teddle (a saddjo, 
both of which he afterward used. He afterw,,? 
told me that it was quite o well-known habit of 
Balzac (for whom he entertained a profound ad. 
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miration) to drive about the old quarters of Paris ing to the United States.” No doubt the three 
in search of out-of-the-way names, and on one oc- things combined had something to do with wear- 
casion, when he desired a striking surname for a ing him out prematurely, but he entertained a 
miser, he spent a whole afternoon, going in and confirmed opinion that he found relief from 
out all sorts of low thoroughfares, name-hunting, mental strain in severe physical bodily exertion. 
and at last lighted upon one that he fancied I found during my walk with Mr. Dickens 
would suit the character ho was then developing. that he had an almost passionate love of the 

Mr. Diekens was of tho opinion that an ap- drama, and I have heard it said by Mark Lemon 
propriate cognomen frequently reflected or fore- and ‘om Taylor, both of whom knew him in- 
shadowed the individuality to whom it was given, timately, that, had fate placed him upon the 
and he deemed this an advantage. Ife was proud stage, he would have been an admirable come- 
of having discovered the name of Pickwick, who, dian. I remember how glowingly he talked of 
if 1 remember correctly, waa a jobmaster at Bris- the French actor Charles Fechter, who was just 
tol, and Rudge (without the Barnaby, of course) then popular in London. 
is as common a name as Smith or Jones in tho “‘Vechter,” protested Mr. Dickens, ‘‘ made love 
midland counties. I once made an agreement on the stage as no actor ever made love in my 
with a dear friend, tho late W. J. Florence, the time. Stage love-making is unusually mechan- 
comedian, that after a tour in the United States ical, artificial, ludicrous; but that Frenchman 
Td send him the queerest namo I encountered. palpitated with passion. It was the natural ex- 
He did the same. I sent him Diddleduck, that I pression of the clash of emotions.” 
saw on a sign in Philadelpbia, and ho forwarded Fechter, by the way, was the original. Armand 
me Weatherwax, that he picked up somewhere out Duval in the play by Dumas, “La Dame Aux 
West. IIc used both names in a play in which Camilias,” in Paris, and when the piece was over 
he subsequently acted. I asked Mr. Dickens if on the first night, and the journalists wero in 
he gathered as he went all the many names that doubt whether to commend the novelty or to 
appeared in his stories. IIo said that he did not, pitch into it, they had a chat with Jules Janin, 
but that he sometimes took an ordinary name, who occupied the high critical position of that 
such as Hawkins, substituting a J for an H, when timo that M. Francisque Sarcy now holds, and 
it became Jawkins, which, he contended, suited a asked his opinion. ‘‘ Well, my friends, all I can 
person given to inordinate blatheration and bab- say is that the play made me cry like a child, and 
bling. ’ that is good enough for me. The scenes that 
Apropos of Mr. Dickens’s pedestrian perform- force tears from my hardened eyes will surely 
ances, hia biographer said he divided the most impress the public.” Janin predicted accurately, 
part of his life between working and walking. for the drama had a long run, and placed Charles 
In 1860 he began his series of articles called Fechter and Mme. Doche, as the hero and hero- 
“The Uncommercial Traveller,” and in the pref- ine, in the front rank of their profession. 
ace he describes himself as ‘‘ both a town trav- = Mr. Dickens was a vigorous supporter of Fech- 
eller and a country traveller, and always on the ter. Wherever he went he proclaimed his com- 
road. Figuratively speaking, I travel for the manding merits, and the novelist declared that 
great house of Human Interest Brothers, and he had to break down the stilted artificial bar- 
have rather a large connection in tho fancy goods riers that actors of the Kemble and Macready 
way. Literally speaking, I am always wandering school had accustomed the public to. He was 
here and there ; now about the city streets, now the pioneer of natural-impulse acting in England. 
about the country by-roads.” At the time he Intelligent playgocrs were sick and tired of the 
was writing these papers he snffered seriously groaning, grunting, guttural, cut-and-dried style. 
from insomnia, which he hoped to remedy by They hailed with expressions of delight one who 
walking half the night and coming home suffi- talked in the voice that God had given him, and 
ciently worn out to sleep at sunrise. Ie said: in manner that appealed to human nature, and, 
“My last notable feat was turning out of tho I may add, common sense. I can clearly recol- 
streets at 2 A. M. after a day of labor and walking lect when Fechter played Hamlet at the Prin- 
thirty miles into the country to breakfast.” It cess’s in a flaxen wig, and discarded the tradi- 
was not only my opinion, but of others also who tional velvet, the shiny bugles, and the mourn- 
held him in affectionate esteem, that he overdid ful black feathers, and made //amlet a man, and 
this pedestrian business, Mr. John Forster, who not a mouthing, melancholy, melodramatic ma- 
wrote his memoirs, was quite undecided whether niac. I remember how the old playgoers, steepe 
the great novelist owed hig death ‘¢ to too much in traditions, protested and stormed at these 11~ 
walking, too much railroading, or too much go- novations, and would listen to no argument 1 
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their support. ‘‘It"was a piece of Gallic inso- 
lence,” they cried, ‘‘for this man to monkey with 
the great masterpiece of Shakespeare. No French- 
man can properly interpret the Bard of Avon. 
Hands off!” etc., etc. But the new generation 
applauded with all its might and main, for it 


welcomed a new era of dramatic art, the first con- 
dition of which was naturalness. I indorse what 
an eminent London critic lately stated: that he 
dated the birthtime of natural acting from the 
coming of Fechter on the English stage—the re- 
naissance of English dramatic art. 
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Tue completion of the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary—in two volumes, embracing 2,338 pages, with 5,000 
illustrations—has been hailed by writers, scientists and 
scholars the world over as the great literary event of the 
year. This stupendous work, which upon its various ‘de- 
partments has employed editorially no less than 247 rep- 
resentative specialists, has already won enthusiastic recog- 
nition wherever the English language is spoken or read, as 
being not only the standard dictionary of our tongue, but 
the model lexicon universally. It is, in fact, the very 
latest publication in a field in which we have already the 
Century, Webster’s, Worcester’s, the Imperial, and Stor- 
month, not to mention smaller and more special works. 
Being the latest, it has of course had the advantage of the 
work that has been done by its predecessors. In the next 
place, a book of this kind, in the very nature of the case, 
must have claims to special consideration, or its publishers 
would not have ventured to risk o million dollars in its 


production. A careful examination of the book, and a, 


comparison of it page by page and at different points of test 
with the Century and Webster's, its two principal compet- 
itors, proves that its merits amply justify its entrance into 
a field that to an uninformed observer might seem to be 
already filled. The Standard claims a vocabulary of more 
than 300,000 words, as against 225,000 in the Century, 
125,000 in the International (Webster’s), 105,000 in Wor- 
cester’s, and 50,000 in Stormonth’s. ‘This increase means, 
while there are compuratively few unimportant terms 
treated, that all literature has been ransacked for its un- 
recorded important terms, and that all the trades and tho 
arts have been laid under contribution (in electricity alone 
something like 4,000 new terms have been entered and de- 
scribed). It means, too, as gleaned by research in trial 
lines, that the characters in the principal mythologies of 
the world have been given; the terms in mysticism, for- 
merly accessible only in special works, the very names of 
which were unknown to the general reader, have been guth- 
ered together and adequately explained; the science of 
Buddhism, with its little understood beliefs and system of 
worship, has been unfolded by Max Miiller himself. From 
such valuable and not always accessible sources as these, 
and the kindred lines of recent scientific investigation and 
economic study, have come these 75,000 words more than 
the Century and 175,000 words more than Webster’s Inter- 
national. They represent the onward march of science, 
literature, art and labor in the last decade—in a word, the 
progress of the human race itself. The Standard Dictionary 
is a striking example of what may be done by judicious 
condensation and system. The idea of grouping of related 
words and terms is not altogether new, but in no other 
book of the kind has the plan been carried so far, or 80 
carefully systematized, and with such excellent results in 
the way of clearness of presentation and breadth of scope. 


-chine is the channeler of the quarryman. 


As to the Standard’s many special features, which cannot 
even be summarized in a brief notice like the present one, 
we may mention as an example its illustrations of machines. 
These have a special value because of the pains taken to 
describe their operation in an intelligible way. The work- 
ing parts are lettered and named, and an endeavor is al- 
ways made to give the reader an idea of the principle by 
which the machine accomplishes its work. Thus,: at 
‘“paper,” there is an elevation of the latest Fourdrinier 
machine, with a description that enables the reader to trace 
the manufacture from the pulp to the completed article. 
At ‘‘electrotyping ” there is a group of the nine principal 
machines used in the art and a legend describing the proc- 
ess from the first indentation of the wax to the trimming 
of the plate for the printing press. At ‘“ sugar” is a dia- 
gram showing in outline thc carriers bearing the cane to 
the mill and the progress of the juice through the defeca- 
tors, filtering tanks, triple effect, etc. And just here it 
may be remarked that the Standard is the only dictionary 
that defines or illustrates the “‘triple effect,” an important 
part of sugar-making apparatus. Another important ma- 
This is illus- 
trated uuder quarrying machine. Although the channeler, 
in its different forms, has been before the public some- 
thing like a dozen years, strange to say the Standard is the 
only popular dictionary that describes it. It is noticeable 
that in every case the machinc cr process illustrated and 
described is the latest and best of its class, Thus halfa 
page is given to Ho.’s four-color web printing press, and 
a page to one of the record-breaking ocean greyhounds. A 
roller flour mill, an electric mine hoist, a linotype machine, 
a mining machino for uudercutting, a steam stamp mill, a 
pneumatic tube system, a lightning arrester, and a thou- 
sand other machines and apparatus of recent make are 
illustrated and fully describe, replacing the familiar old- 
fashioned dictionary cuts. After all is said, however, con- 
cerning special features, nino times out of ten when a 
reader consults a dictionary in connection with one of the 
common words it is for one of three things— its spelling, 
its preferred pronunciation, or for its every-day or most 
common meaning. The test, to the average reader, of a 
dictionary’s efficiency will be the manner in which it meets 
such demands: and it is precisely upon its fulfillment of 
these demands that the immediate success of the Standard 
Dictionary is based. 


Rvssra is so far an unknown country that it has a pecul- 
jar fascination for a host of readers. Everybody realizes 
that there are tremendous unsolved problems in the politi- 
caland industrial life of Russia, and is grateful to whoever 
is able to throw some definite light on the people of Russia 
and their life. Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, who has made a 
long visit to Russia, and made careful and prolonged 
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eo indies of its characteristic social, industrial and political 
EE etures, has guthered into a volume (published by Hough- 
n, Mifflin & Co.) several papers which embody the results 

a ther observations. She calls it ‘‘ Russian Rambles,” but 
ehe book has a much more snbstantial character and more 
~wauity of purpose than might be inferred from the title. It 
$3 4 serious, yet fresh und engaging book, full of vivid de- 


of new copyrighted novels, bound in crimson buckram 
and silver, are ‘‘The Devil's Playground,” a wild and 
tragic, yct realistic, story of Canadian frontier life in the 
Northwest, and a collection of characteristic short stories 
by Robert Barr. Both of these books aro cleverly illus- 
trated by Albert Hencke. From the Stokes Company, also, 
we have the authorized American edition of Mary C. Row- 


scriptions, and cannot fail to give much welcome informn- 
tion. The chapter on Count Tolstoi, based upon Miss 
WAapgood’s intimate personal acquaintance with the great 
Russian philosopher-novelist, is peculiarly interesting. 


Aut the notable novels nowadays are not neccessarily 

works of ‘‘ problem,’ purpose and analysis, dealing with 
moral questions and questionable morals. The old-time 
romance or love-story, with real action, plot, passion and 
local color, refuses to be crowded ont of its permanent 
place in the affections of tho general reader. Of such is 
the charming and spirited Southern story entitled *‘ Under 
the Man-Fig,” by M. E. M. Davis (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
The scene is laid in an old-time Texas village, sympathetic- 
ally etched in a prologue which tells why the name of the 
Tockonhona River was changed to Los Brazos de Dios— 
the Arms of God. The story proper concerns the villagers 
of Thornham, that sleepy old town, who had their sacred 
tree, as it might be designated—n huge fig tree, known ns 
the Man-Fig, beneath which the loungers congregated in a 
Kind of informal council: ‘‘ More than one political cam- 
paign had been planned under the Man-Fig ; and, truth to 
tell, more than one reputation Inid on the rack.” It is with 
the blasting of o fair name by such irresponsible talkers that 
the novel deals—one of those tragedies in which a cruel 
slander embitters a man’s life, in spite of temporal pros- 
perity. In the end the mystery is cleared up, and. the 
shadow under which Vanborough Herring lived and died 
passes away from his name. 


Dn. AtpHoneo A. Hopxrne’s ‘ Wealth and Waste” (Funk 
& Wagnalls Cc.) is a book on the principles of political 
economy as applied to the logic of ‘‘ temperance” and 
moral reform. It is designed for popular reading. and at 
the same time for use as a text-book in institutions of learn- 
ing. The author has been during many yeara ao lecturer 


and writer known throughout the North and South. Tho — 


leading topics considered in his volume are Economy and 
Labor, Wealth and its Distribution, Consumption and 
Waste, Relation and Duty of Authority, Harmony of So- 
eial Forces, and Political Ways and Means. 


Conan Doyxe’s exciting tale, ‘‘The Mystery of Cloom- 

ber,” is iasned in a tasteful and rea‘lable volume by R. F. 
Fenno & Co. Another notable book of adventure—rather 
in Robert Louis Stevenson’s realm, this time—is the series 
of South Sea tales by Louis Becke, presented under the 
general title of ‘‘ By Reef aud Palm” (J. B. Lippincott Co.). 
The Earl of Pembroke, who contributes a biographical in- 
troduction, says: ‘‘When in October, 1870, I sailed into 
the harbor of Apia, Samon, in the ill-fated Allatruss, Mr. 
Louis Becke was gaining his first experiences of island life 
as a trader on his own account by running a cutter between 
Apia and Savaii . ... The loves of white men and brown 
women, often cynical and brutal, sometimes exquisitely 
tender and pathetic, necessarily fill a large space in any 
true picture of the South Sea Islands; and Mr. Becke, no 
doubt of set artistic purpose, has confined himself in the 
collection of tales now offered almost entirely to this facet 
of the life.” 


Two or the late issues of the Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany’s convenient and pretty “Twentieth Century Series” 


sell’s powerful and dramatic novel of the French Revola- 
tion, entitled ‘‘The Friend of the People.” ‘his story, 
which high critical authorities in England compare with 
such works as Stanley Weyman’s ‘‘ Gentleman of France” 
and Anthony Hope’s ‘‘ Prisoner of Zenda,” hinges on @ 
thrilling case of double identity, and is developed on ef- 
fective lines of theatrical construction. It is elaborately 
illustrated by Messrs. Hencke and Gleeson. 


“ Man’s Sprerruay Possrsruiries; oz, THe TRIUMPH OF 
TEE Srinir ovER Puysicat Conprtions,” is the title of a re- 
markable book which appears anonymously in the series of 
“White Cross Literature ” publications (Charles B. Reed, 
publisher, New York). It is a companion or complement 
to No. 1 of the series, called ‘‘ The Other World and This,” 
which is a compendium of spiritual laws as taught by the 
occult Order of the White Cross. In ‘‘ Man’s Spiritual Pos- 
sibilities” the author undertakes to indicate ‘‘ the possible 
powers within man, dependent upon the development of 
his own spirit,” and to show ‘‘ some of the effects pro- 
duced Ly disembodied intelligences when attached to, or 
affiliating with, the human spirit.” These expositions are 
supplemented with some weird stories of cases of hypno- 
tism, thought-transference, and other occult phenomena, 
said to be extracted from the secret records of the Order 
of the White Cross. 


Tue papers comprising Dr. Amory H. Bradford's volame 
entitled ‘‘ Christ and the Church” (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany) were delivered as lectures Lefore the American In- 
stitute of Christian Philosophy, at Chautauqua, July, 1894. 
The subjects were selected because of the great and grow- 
ing interest in the unification of Christendom both in this 
country and England. The book is dedicated to the mem- 
ory of the late Dr. Charles F. Deems, first president of the 
American Institute of Christian Philosophy. 


Many volumes have been written inspired by the patriot- 
ism and heroism of the fathers of our Republic in that ex- 
citing period immediately preceding and including the be- 
ginning of the Revolutionary War. The devotion of the 
mothers and daughters of that time has received far less 
attention. Charles Carleton Coffin’s new historical ro- 
munce, ‘‘ Daughters of the Revolution and their Times” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is designed to portray the influ- 
ence of these brave women in the successful struggle of the 
colonies to attain their independence. The narration of real 
events here takes the form of a story, or romance, rather 
than that of didactic narrative, with the result of picturing 
with more animation the scenes and the parts performed 
by the actorsin the great drama. The scene also shifts to 
England, and shows the court of George ITI. ‘The book 
is illustrated, moreover, with a large number of portraits 
and views of historic sites and buildings—such cf the lat- 
ter as exist to-day being shown through the mediuin of re- 
cent photographs. Another interesting Look, presenting 
historical pictures of a later period in somewhat roman- 
tic guise, ie ‘‘ A Girl’s Life in Virginia Before the War,” 
by Letitia M. Burwell (Frederick A. Stokes Company )- 
The author, who is herself a Virginian, naturally objects 
to finding in English and American publications such ex- 
pressions applied to her ancestors as ‘‘ cruel slave-owners,”” 
¢¢jnhuman wretches,” ‘southern taskmasters,” ‘* dealers 
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in human souls,” etc. In order, as she says, ‘that those 
who come after us may know the truth.” she has set down 
this record of ‘‘ plantation life as it was” —where she lived. 
The book is really o delightful one, full of ‘‘ atmosphere” 
and character, and representing the negro types of old 
Virginia to the life. 


Prorrssor HorrMann’s ‘‘ Modern Magic,” which is the 
standard practical treatise on the art of conjuring, is pub- 
lished in a handsome volume of 563 pages, with over thres 
hundred illustrations, by George Routledge & Sons. All 
the old and new tricks with cards, coins, watches, rings, 
handkerchiefs, dominoes and dice, cups and balls, hats 
and various apparatuses, are explained in detail; and there 
is ar. appendix which *‘ gives away” tho secrets of alleged 
spiritualism, together with the best-known specialties of 
Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke, the celebrated English pres- 
tidigitateurs. 


“THe CotumBian Sewina Book” is a little work of spe- 
cial interest and value for the home. Mrs. Elmira Cornwell 
is the nuthor and publisher, at 1229 Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The book treats of the art of fine sewing an1 
the tailor system of dress cutting, and is well illustrated 
throughout. , 


Mrssrs. 8. C. Griaes & Co., of Chicago, publish in o 
compact and handsome volume the authorized English 
translation (by Elias J. MacEwan) of tho late Dr. Gustav 
Freytaog’s well-known exposition of dra:natic composition 
and art, entitled ‘‘ Technique of the Drama.” This work, 
thoroughly German in its elaborate crudition, was writ- 
ten in 1863, and dedicated to the author's friend, Wolf, 
Count of Baudissin. It has passed through six editions, 
and attained the rank of o first-class authority on tho 
matters of which it treats, though now for tho first 
time translated into English. Dr. Freytag died at Wies- 
baden on the 30th cf April lnst, in his seventy-ninth year. 
His was, writes Professor A. S. Isaacs, in his tribute pub- 
lished in the New York Sun, ‘a singularly brilliant, uso- 
ful and vivid mind, whose character and acquirements, 
while thoroughly national, were marked none the less by a 
breadth and Versatility that are refreshing signs of a new 
a among German literary and professional men. Tho 
ee ave of & professor is, of course, still to be encoun- 
thaw y se mAErOW, amazingly crudite, a pedant rather 
wi oan a but Freytag represents o different class, 
waster ian with cuse, power and charm, whose world 
nate, indeed. to university studies and themes. It is fortu- 
iin ork dine ails the development of German literature as 
made and are ie of Froytag’s ability and diversity have 
aking their way to the front.” 


Ose ror LEMpRIERE. 


Who was Xgistheus ? 
It isn’t the least uso 
Cur setting such obvious traps; 
* Classical Diction- 
Ty’s made up of fiction. 
And fit but for poetry chaps. 


XY 


For instance, there's Ovid, 
Of schoolmen beloved ; 
8 Tesponsibility’s great, 
For we find more than half of his 
x Famed Metamorphoses 
Most unfit to translate. 


Hi 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


From Frederick A, Stokes Company, New York: 


Tue Frienp or tHE Pzopte. A Tale of the Reign of Ter- 
ror. By Mary C. Rowsell. Illustrated by A. Hencke 
and Joseph M. Gleeson. Cloth, %1./0. 

Tax Devit’s Prayacrounp. A Story of the Wild Northwest. 
By John Mackie. Illustrated. Cloth, 75¢. 

Tae Face anp THE Masx. By Robert Barr. Illustrated by 
A. Hencke. Cloth, 75c. 

Popu.ag Sarinas Dissecrep, Jy A. Wallace. Cloth, 75c. 

Srortes For Aut THE YEAR. For Boysand Girls. By Kath- 
arine McDowell Rice. Illustrated by W. St. John 
Harper. Cloth, $1.50. 

A Grav’s Lire In Vircinia Berort THE War. By Letitia 
M. Burwell. Tllustrated by Wm. A. McCullogh and 
Jules Turens. Cloth, &1.50. 

Dame Prism. AStory for Girls. By Margaret H. Matthews. 
Illustrated by Elizabeth S. Tucker. Cloth, #1.50. 
Tre Murrey CoLiectIon or Cooxery Boors. By Thomas 

J. Murrey. Oileloth, $1.59. 


From Toughton, Mifflin & Co., Boston: 

Russian Rampres. By Isabel F. Hapgood. Cloth, $1.50. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION AND THEIR TrmeEs (1769— 
1776). A Historical Romance. Illustrated. By Charles 
Carleton Coffin. Cloth, $1.50. 


Unprer THe Man-Fie. By M. E. M. Davis. Cloth, #1.25. 


Miscellaneous : 


Tus Mystery or CLoomper. By A. Conan Doyle. 
$1. BR. F. Fenno & Co., New York. 

By Reer anp Patm. By Louis Becke. 
tion by the Earl of Pembroke. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Freyvraa’s TECHNIQUE OF THE Daama. Translated from the 
German of Dr. Gustav Freytag by Elias J. MacEwan, 
M. A. Cloth, #1,50. 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 

Mopenn Maaic. A Practical Treatise on the Art of Con- 
juring. By Professor Hoffmann. With 318 Illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $1.50. George Routledge & Sons, New 
York. 

WeaLta anD Waste. The Principles of Political Economy 
in their Application to the Present Problems of Labor, 
Law, and the Liquor Traffic. By Alphonso A. Hop- 
kins, Ph. D. Cloth, $1. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York. 

Cugtst aND THE CuUnCH. By the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, 
D.D. Cloth, $1.50. eming H. Revell Company, 
New York. 

May’s Sprerruau Posarpruirres. No. 2, White Cross Lit- 
crature. Cloth, $1.50. Charles B. Reed, New York. 


Tue Pni.osopry oz Coorixc. French, German and Ital- 
jan. Adapted for the American Home Table. By Lia 
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I— HISTORIC, PERTH AMBOY. 


By FRANCES STEVENS. 


A QUAINT and interesting old place is Perth 
Amboy, N. J. Some one yas said of it that “a 
strange, magic spell was cast, some generations 
ago, on the thriving little town, and since that 
day it has slumbered, indifferent to progress, gu- 
perior to change. It is always afternoon in that 
Wwejrd- little town, which Without life exists and 
which withont change decays,” } ; 

Vol. XL., No. 2—9. SREP E TR 


This sounds rather poetical, but it must ae 
taken cum grano salis. The ordinary routine © 
life goes on very much as in other towns, even 1 
the houses, many of them at least, are of odd oe 
sign and anywhere from a century Upward in age. 2 
even if the town clock is so antiquated that it iso”? 
the retired list, and the town pump is hopeless !¥ 
middle-aged and a back number 1 every way. 
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THE LEWIS HOUSE, 


Perth Amboy, as perhaps all the world knows, 
was made a port of entry at the very beginning of 
things. It was incorporated a city soon after that 
beginning, though not, as tradition has said, ono 
day before New York received her charter; and 
having a land-locked harbor, it was authorized to 
collect customs. When port regulations were vex- 
atious in New York the great importers uscd to 
bring their ships through Raritan Bay instead of 
through the Narrows, and had their cargoes dis- 
charged at the little city on ‘*Ambo Point.” 
East Indiamen as well as immigrant ships used 
to come to the Perth Amboy docks. The boats 
which plied between Perth Amboy and New York 
were described as having ‘a fine, commodious 
cabin fitted up with a tea table and sundry other 
conveniences.” By this route passengers could 
go through in ‘twenty-four or thirty hours less 
than by any other route.” 

As the seat of government of the province, and 
the residence of the principal royal officers, Perth 
Amboy, at the commencement of the Revolution, 
became a place of interest to both the conflicting 
parties. Its commanding position also gave it, 
in a military point of view, an importance which 
neither were disposed to overlook. The old gov- 
ernmental mansion is still standing. It was built 
by what was called the Board of Proprictors more 
than a century and a quarter ago. William Penn 
was one of the proprietors. They bought the 
whole of Nova Caesarea (now New Jersey) for 
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three thousand four nundred pounds. 
when it was sold to pay Sir George 
Carteret’s debts. After the propri- 
etors came in possession they estab- 
lished a form of government, under 
the Crown, which lasted until the 
Revolution. They built for the gov- 
ernor and other officials the house 
which is shown in the eut. 

While George IIT. was fresh on his 
throne, and before he had put_ his 
hand into the American hornets’ nest, 
the workmen were busy on this beau- 
tiful knoll, sawing and hewing, hatch- 
eting and hammering and troweling, 
until finally the beautiful structure 
was completed. 

For several years the mansion was 
graced by the presence of Chief Justice 
Smythe, and in October, 1774, some 
ten months after tho historic Indian 
entertainment known as the Boston 
Tea Party, his Excellency Governor 
Franklin took possession of the place. 
Being rather more loyal to King 
George than suited prevailing patri- 
otic tastes, the people set a guard over him in 
this mansion, and eoon after his Excellency was 
arrested and sent to Burlington for safo keeping. 

While the British troops were in this vicinity 
their commander showed his good taste by mak- 
ing this mansion his headquarters, and from its 
walls many an energetic order went forth for the 
abatement of the rebel nuisance. | 

Apropos cf Governor Franklin, hig father, the 
renowned Benjamin Franklin, writing to a friend, 
said of him: “ Will is now nineteen years of age, 
a tall, proper youth, and much of a beau. Tle 
is somewhat overcoming his idle habits, a3 I have 
assured him that I intend to. sped what little 
I have myself, if it please God that I live lage 
enough; and ashe by no means lacks acuteness, 
he can see by my going on that I mean to be as 
good as my word.” 

About the time Franklin was appointed gov- 
ernor he was married to Elizabeth Downs, and 
with his bride he arrived at Perth Amboy, Teb- 
ruary 24th, 1763. Ile was escorted to tho gov- 
ernor’s house by most of the gentry of the ad- 
joining country and by the Middlesex troop of - 
horse. Tis wife dicd during the Revolution. 
The following rather high-flown epitaph was in- 
scribed upon her tombstone : 

Sincerity and sensibility, 
Politeness and affability, 


Godliness and charity, 
Were, with sense refined and person elecgunt, in her united. 


But to return to the story of this old 
colonial mansion. After the Revolution 
the house was accidentally cleansed from 
all taint of royalism by a fire which 
turned the interior to ashes. 

“Its naked, ruined walls alone re- 
The place was soon rebuilt, 
and for many years it served as a sum- 
mer resort, being frequented principally 


mained.”” 


by Southerners. Another 


war, that of the Rebellion, . 


again changed its career. It 
finally came into the hands 
of Alexander M. Bruen, M.D., 
and in 1883 Dr. Bruen gave 
it, with about twelve acres of 
Jand, to the Presbyterian 
Board of Relief as a home for 
disabled ministers and mem- 
bers of their families. 

It is a charming home, 
beautifully situated. The 


broad water surface of Raritan and Princess bays 
stretches away to the Narrows, and the Atlantic 
sparkles in the sunlight, dotted over. with craft 


of all kinds. 


is the Lewis house. It was built by doughty 
Commodore Truxton, who captured Gibbs, the 


last of the pirates. 
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St. PETERS C.iuRCH 


From the porch of this house one has a charm- 
ing view of the bay. Commodore Lewis caught 
this view one moonlight night, and the next mo- 


ment Commodore Truxton had sold the house to 
An old house of more than ordinary interest him. 


“‘T-don’t want to see anything but that,” said 
Lewis, as. Truxton led him through the main 


hall, enteting the house from the rear. ‘I will 


take the honse.” It has 
been in the Lewis family 
ever since. 

Commodore ‘Truxton 
built it before the Rev- 
olution and sold it before 
the next war with Great 
Britain. 

Tt was in this house that 
Aaron Burr found a hid- 
ing place for several days 
after his duel with Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and the 
chair in which he sat on 
the porch is still there. 
Washington Irving has 
often visited here, and 
Joseph Bonaparte was & 
guest in the same house 
on the day that Napoleon 
was exiled to St. Helena 5 
and the tradition in the 
Lewis family regarding 

this occasion is that he 
spent that night pacing 


the floor. Upon his de- 


parture he left royal gift# 


———— lO 
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for the family—one, a painting on copper by some 
unknown old master. It is a group of mytholog- 
ical personages—Jupiter, Juno, Venus and Cupid 
—who seem to be holding a family council. The 
picture hangs in the drawing room, and is valued 
at about seven thousand doilars. ‘To Mrs. Com- 
inodore Lewis, Bonaparte gave a dainty little 
watch, set with pearls. This is now the property 
of Miss Austin, a granddaughter of Mrs. Lewis. 
The watch is still a faithful timekeeper. Bona- 
parte also gave his hostess a necklace, pin, ear- 
rings and ornaments for the hair of pearls and 
topazes; these are cherished relics and seldom 


shown, as they are kept in a safe deposit vault. 
The watch, however, Miss Austin wears, and from 
personal observation I can testify to its beanty. 
Near the Lewis house stands St. Peter’s Church, 
which is surrounded by shady grounds. It was 
organized in 1685, when there were only fourteen 
houses in the town. Queen Anne gave it a mag- 
nificent silver communion service, and some ship 
captain gave it a bell. Both these gifts are still 
in use, 
6 = 1721 a church edifice was built, which was 
os aced in 1853 by the one now standing. It 
remarkable that the first one stood so long, 
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for in the Revolution a brisk artillery engage- 
ment went on between the British brigs in the 
bay and a party of Continentals in an carthwork 
behind the church, in which the church was hit 
by one cannon ball, and another one broke a tomb- 
stone in the yard. Then the British occupied 
the town and used the church for a stable. The 
new church, as. the picture shows, is a graceful 
building, well covered with ivy. 

Near ‘‘ Petticoat Lane,” or ‘‘ Maiden Lane,” 
as the present generation prefer to call it, stands 
a quaint old place—Parker Castle. Not even the 
family know how old is the stone part on the 


PAKKEK CASTLE, 


rear, but the wooden addition, which apenas 
higher portion of the building, is ™0Te — : 
hundred years old. Five generations of aga 
have lived there continuously, —, ant 
they fled from home when the British hel’ P ‘ 
session of the town. At that time the ene 
used the house for a stable as well were is 
and hoof marks and blood stains aF® stil ayar 
seen on the floors. One of the Parkers 74 7”. 


is 
of Perth Amboy some years ago. i 
now occupied by Mr. Parker and 1118 se old-fashi- 


Nearer the centre of the town i8 


ste of mie 
ioned mansion filled with delightful ne? 


hogany furniture, 

spindle-legged tables’ 
and  fiddlo- backed 
chairs. The house is 
owned by Mrs. Smith, 

and has been in her 
family for many gon- 
erations. It was built 
about 1730 by Thomas 
Bartow, who, during 
Lord Stirling’s c')- 
sence in Kurope, be- 
came surveyor-general 
of East New Jersey ; 
he also held other 
positions of trust. 

Ilis appearance, house 
and grounds, serv- 
ants, habits and books 
have been very fully 
described by William 
Dunlap, who was a fa- 
yorite of Mr. Bartow. 


Dunlap was a pupil of Sir Benjamin West, in a small, thin old man, with straight gray hair, 
London, and on his return to America devoted pale face, plain, dark-colored clothes, and stock- 
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THE SMITH HOUSE, 


himself to portrait painting and dramatic com- ings to suit; his well-polished square-toed shoes ' 
position. Ife published several books, and in one were ornamented with little silver buckles, and his 
gave the following account of the builder and white cambric stock, neatly plaited, was fastened 
owner of the Smith house: ** Thomas Bartow was behind with a silver clasp. When he walked, a 
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cane. with an ‘ivory head. aided his! steps, which tion:and just before they left New Jersey to par- 
halted throughage and:-rhenmatism. .. His-house-. a ee inttlfe perils of Bunker Hill and Saratoga. 
was surrounded’'on three side’ by a: gardenswhich . At,the southern extremity of High Street is al- 
bore the best fruits this climate affords.:: Mis per-*: most the only evidence of modern change to be 
son, his hause, his gdrden were equally neat. I,* seen. in the dlger part of the city. It is a busy 
and I aloné, hadi thé full- command of. the last ¢ milk, J hitrile: ou tlie site of the Long Ferry Tavern, 


two, and very nearly of the first. I was-his only ¢ 
companion at fiome,’and when he rode or walked‘ 
abroad. In winter I played about hia room, while: 
the old man read ; or I was sent into the garret to 
bring down the: dried grapes which hung on 
frames, preserved carefully.’ Before I could read, 
Pope’s ‘Iliad,’ Dryden’s ‘ Virgil’ and Milton’s 
‘Paradise Lost’ wer. familiar to me. JLo. 


laughed when I declared it.false that tector fled + 


from Achilles and -remarked-that the story was« 
told by a Greek. His wag*the only. house in- 
Perth. Amboy where slavery did not exist. . Two 
domestics, both white and free, servdd him and” 
were. served by him. .A respectable old woman! 
managed his household, and was as neat, but not_ 
as free from frowns, as hithself; and a rustic 
youth attended to the stable, and: old sorrel, the 
garden, the woodpile and the square-toed shoes, 
In these domestics I remember no change—the 
good master made good servants. At the bréeak- 
ing out of the Revolution he moved to Bethle- 
hem, Pa., and I never saw him again except in 
my dreams. At his death I was mentioned in his 
will. The old man died in 1782. His house in 
Perth Amboy passed into the Kearny family, in 
whose possession it has since remained ; the pres- 
ent owner, Mrs. Smith, was a Kearny.” 

Another place possibly worth a visit is the Bar- 
racks, now the county poorhouse, a straggling 
edifice of historical interest. 

It was built in 1758, at the same time with 
others at Trenton, New Brunswick and Elizabeth- 
town. Two.thousand six hundred pounds were 
appropriated for its construction, and it was Yarge 
enough to accommodate three hunttred‘men.: The 
«* Forty-seventh Foot ” was the last company: that 
occupied the Barracks previous to the Revoln- 


which was in its day a-house of “refreshment for 
man and beast,” for all who stopped: over night 
on the long journey from Philadelphia to New 
York. Prior to the Revolution it was, according 
to the chronicles of the times, “the customary 
resort of .the gentlemen of the town.” 

In the snburbs of Perth Amboy is a bit of wild 
scenery called Eagleswood. It was the estate of 
Marcus. Spring, who entertained in grand style 
some of the most distinguished radical thinkers 
of the day. Wendell Phillips, Gerrit Smith, 
Thurlow Weed and Iloraee Greeley were frequent 
guests. Fredrika Bremer visited here, and a 
little bronze statuette which she gave to Mrs. 
Spring is now in the keeping of a neighbor. The 
Springs moved to California some years ago, and 
the old mansion, and indeed the entire cstate,. 
has fallen to decay. At one time Daniel Drew 
thought of purchasing the place; he was to pay 
something like one hundred and seventy thousand 
dollars for the estate, and he intended to erect 
some benevolent institution. This plan, how- 
ever, was never carried out. It was for a short 
time the home of the Phalanx, a small group of 
communists, who appear to have achieved noth- 
ing, and who are even now forgotten. 

The Springs were strong abolitionists. When 
the news came of the John Brown raid and the 
wounding and capture of his little band, Mrs. 
Spring. went to Virginia to nurse them. She 
promised two of them, Haslett and Stevens, that 
they should be buried, as they prayed, in free 
soil, and accordingly their bodies were brought 
to Perth Amboy and buried at Eagleswood. ‘The 
two headgtonés have simply the inscriptions, 
“©A.C. 11.” and “A. D.S.” ‘Phe place now looks 
utterly negleeted and forlorn. 
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Il— SCHOHARIE, IN THE 


CATSKILLS. 


“By ELbaANoR M. LAwnty. 


WANDERING over the Catskills one anmmer’s’ 
day we came upon the queer little: village of 
Schoharie, snugly ensconced among the ‘hile, 
Nowadays, when a body of immigrants strike out 
to found a new colony, ‘they carefully examine 
the features of the surrounding country, with a- 
view to the selection of some spot not only suited 


to ther immediate wants, but which, from the 
nee of the surface, soil and climate, may 
become a centre for future emigration, and also 
afford accommodation for the natural increase of 
their numbers. Not so thought the early colo- 
nists. To intrench themselves in some secluded 
spot not. readily accessible to outsiders, or other- 
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wise to settle in some place from which they | Conformably with the general teaching and be- 
could easily escape on the approach of intruders, lief, this secluded nook, guarded by the impreg- 
was their first regard; hence the mountains and nable hills, and secure against the contaminatiom 
the seacoast were usually chosen, and immigrants of city vices, should present a picture of stalwart 
ecldom settled upon the open plains. If they virtue, blooming health and tranquil innocence. 
concerned themselves at all about posterity it was Iere we should find the moral as well as physical 
probably to reflect that they could best discharge stature of that race of heroes who peopled the 
their duties in that regard by taking care of them- ‘‘ good old times,” but we feel our respect for our 
elves. ancestors dwindling away as we pursue such re- 
Travelers through the Green Mountains and flections; for before us_is a people weak-kneed, 


along the Catskills may happen upon some odd _loose-jointed, hollow-chested, and with moral 
little town, isolated by reason of its physical con- constitutions equally infirm. Tipplers, almost to 
formation, and presenting a singular type of aman; and as for the women, the female phy- 
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-sique and the parish records are alike ab- 
normal and irregular, Tnsanity, epilepsy and 
cretinism are frequent disorders. Ont of a 
hundred people whom you would meet on 
Broadway the average individual would pre- 
sent a more robust appearance than would 
the average of the same number taken at 
Aomestic and social life. Upon inquiry the random from one of these insular settlements. 
curious traveler will learn that he has found one But this condition of things is by no means 
of the settlements of the early colonists. It is chargeable to defects in the original stock. ‘The 
sure to be a narrow, fertile tract shut in by the evils of isolation are far more ruinous and certain 
mountains. Manufactures will never flourish to produce decay in a community than are the 
there, for communication with the outside world extravagances and excesses of an urban popula- 
—the world of railroads and steamboats and tion. 
canals—can only be had by climbing over those Tn the spring of 1711 a colony of six hundred 
rugged mountains; and not the most reckless German Palatinates, under the patronage of 
legislature that will ever legislate will subsidize a Queen Anne, went up the Hudson to Albany, 
tunnel through ten miles of rock for the sake of and there encamped, sending out scouts into the 
getting into a valley that is only one mile wide neighboring country in search of a spot suitable 
and five miles long. for making a permanent settlement. On com- 
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the Mohawk chief having fallen in 

love with the prisoner, he was 
» spared on condition that he should 
espouse the maiden; and his father-in-law, more- 
over, gave him as much land along the Schoharie 
as would be required for planting such quantity 


paring reports it was voted that the valley of the 
Schoharie, about thirty miles to the northwest, 


should be the site of their new home. Very beau- 
tiful must have been the spectacle presented to 
the longing eyes of the weary pilgrims on that 
April day when they entered that picturesque 
valley—a fertile tract sharply inclosed by spurs 


of the Catskills, and lying some 
twenty-three hundred feet above 
tide. 

They first called their settle- 
ment Bruna Dorf, signifying the 
town of springs; afterward 
adopting the Indian name, Scho- 
harie, meaning driftwood. At 
the junction of Fox Creek with 
the Schoharie, near the site of 
the village, a quantity of drift- 
wood had collected, forming 2 
natural bridge—hence the name. 

In a neighboring valley was a 
tribe of Indians composed of 
refugees from other tribes and 
under the chieftainship of Kari- 
ghondontee, a French Indian, 
who had been taken prisoner by 
the Mohawks. The daughter of 
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“a 2: of corn as his dusky bride could carry away in who will not tell you of the brave deeds of his 
es pliea her petticoat. So runs the tradition. ancestors upon that day. One of the forts is still 
Ronee Tt was a little more than a hundred, years ago standing, in a good state of preservation, and 


—the crops being snugly harvested—that Colonel there is an annual appropriation by the State for 
Johnson, with an army of five hundred troops, its repair. It was built for a Dutch Reformed 
swept down upon the beautiful valley of the Church, and on the stones which appear in the 

Schoharie, leaving ruin and desolation in his foundation we read the names of the founders, 
wake. Searcely a house was left standing, though and we read them again on the slabs in the ad- 
6ut few lives were lost, for the citizens, being jacent cemetery. The names of their grand- 
warned of the approach of the British, were gath- children we read, with scarce a break, upon the 
ered into their forts, which they gallantly de- signboards along the main streets. Droll, un- 
fended. You will hardly find a man in Schoharie pronounceable, many-syllabled names they were, 
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too, but succeeding generations have cut them 
down and trimmed them up, seriously curtailing 
thereby their ancient Dutch dimensions. 

Since the opening of the Albany and Susque- 
hanna road, a few years ago, the town has lost 
something of its habits of isolation. A conven- 
ient cleft in the mountain admits the passage of 
the local road to a point about a mile from the 
village, and a handsome ‘new’ courthouse pro- 
claims that Schoharie has become the county 
seat. ‘Through that mountain cleft the breath 


of a newer civilization has crept in, and the ex- 
ternal evidences of the old life are fast passing 
away ; but enough remains to impress the stranger 
The township includes several 


very forcibly, 
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“the oldest inhabitant.” Ife is probably over a 
hundred years old. He never learned to read 
nor write; but he is the repository of all the 
local traditions, which he rehearses with solemn 
satisfaction, as one who feels the importance of 
his office. 

The negroes rauk second best in the social 
scale, while a third class of poor whites, known 
by the descriptive term of ‘‘ Sloughters,” are hud- 
dled together in miserable shanties on the out- 
skirts of the village. Strike out in any direction 
from Main Street, and at the end of the second 
mile you will be sure to come upon the habita- 
tions of the Slonghters. They toil not, neither’ 
do they spin, and life presents no harder problem 


7] 


MABITATIONS OF THE SLOUGHTERS, 


outlyin 
known 
two hu 


§ hamlets, but that, portion which is 
ae and which was settled over 
ndred and fifty years ago by six hundred 
ai numbers only a fopatatinn of about 
ube ce peas and of that number three hun- 
sata i blacks and their descendants eman- 
Daten the law of 1824, The phlegmatic 

chman, less alert than the prudent Yankee, 


did not : : 
sivkbok. sell his slaves on the eve of their eman- 


Old Jacko, 
on which he 
“dark day,” 


who still hobbles about the premises 
BGs pie loves to tell abont the 
when the ying th 

thet cows ran lowing through 
be Gee and the cocks crowed, and the people 
tion. Oy eeye's With more than Sunday unc- 


Old Jacko enjoys the distinction of being 


to the Sloughter than is involved in the scruuluy 
of his neighbor’s crops and the calculation of per 
centum which is likely to accrue to him in the 
distribution of the township alms. 

If the student of social science should come 
hither he will not go away empty. As & brief 
summary of facts gathered from the-town records, 
we have here a hardy, long-lived, jndustrious peo- 
ple, of sober and religious habit, living ina beau- 
tiful and fertile district, but unde? conditions 
which for generations isolate them #!most wholly 
from the rest of the world. Gradually we find 
the land passing into the hands of the thrifty 
few, and not long after mention is made of ae 
almshouse ; and presently the criminal patie 
grow more bulky. ‘Ihus, by easy stage’ ¥° Teor 
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the logical outcome of thego conditions—Slough- 
ters. Marriages of consanguinity have been in- 
evitable, and grow more frequent’ a8 the land- 
Owners become fewer in number ; and the ranks 
of the Sloughters are constantly recruited by de- 
fections from the superior classes. 
_ We also remark the general decrease in longev- 
ity, the increase of infant mortality, marasmus, 
paralysis, epilepsy, ineanity and, lastly, cretinism 
—the lowest form of human life. 

Here, too, is a striking verification of the the- 
ory that nature does, in extremity, exercise a law 
of limitation tending to the extinction of deterio- 
Yated races. Under normal conditions the num- 
ber of males born in a community is considerably 
greater than the number of females, but should 
the stock -become enfecbled or diseased, not only 
does the number of normal births decrease, but 
the births of males become relatively fewer. Since 
the opening of the present century there has been 
a steady decrease in the ratio of male births. 

Leaving the apostle of social science to the par- 
Suit of such moral and philosophical-reflections as 
2re here thrown ont, we turn again to the hills. 

Cologists from all civilized countries have wan- 
°red over their rugged sides, making collections 


20% their rich stores of fossils, Here Sir Charles: 
#y~ ell came before the compilation of his charm- 
an’ bs work on geology. The deposits at Schoharie 
bn isd to the If{amilton group. Sections from 

wy St beaches, 


on now converted into the valuable 
2 ve Sha slab used for sidewalks, are found in the 
N ries. ITere are Silurian shclls, and the like- 


of ripples marked by the retreating waters, 
probably covered by a fresh Jayer of sand 
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from the adjacent rocks before the waves came 
back again to form new ripples along the tide- 
washed shore. 

It is doubtful if there is another spot in this 
country containing so much that is of interest to 
the geologist within the given area. 

The movement of glaciers is beautifully marked 
throughout the valley, pursuing a southeasterly 
course to the Hudson, with the Chemung Moun- 
tains for a background. The limestone regions 
abound in caves, from which fortunate collectors 
have gathcred stalactites of pure white, translu- 


‘cent and solid sulphate of barytes, calcite, satin 


spar, tufa, bog ore, black oxide of iron and arag- 
onite. Among the fossils crinoids and spirifers 
are found in great abundance and perfection. 
Occasionally a patient search may be rewarded by 
the discovery of trilobites. Branches of coral and 
seaweed may be picked out by careful hands 
from the shaly stone which is scattered over the 
mountains, 

Tiither the city-worn artist comes to sketch this 


_ splendid: scenery and gather fresh inspiration as 


he inhales the keen, bright air which seems to 
come from illimitable distances as it sweeps over 
the mountain tops. And here the late tourist 
loves to linger while the mellow autumn haze 
hangs over the hills, softening their rugged out- 
lines until they seem to meet and mingle with the 
shifting clouds, The sumac and the maple flaunt 
in crimson and gold, and overhead is the stir and 
flutter of the South-returning birds, whose punc- 
tual migrations constitute the chiefest share of 
travel between this pretty niche and the great 
world beyond. 


III.—STRAGGLING SETAUKET. 


By Tuomas J. Vivian, 


‘Vet north shore of Long Island, from Sandy 
Pon @ to Mattituck, may be likened to a mild and 
Dinsz@ture Norway. The fiords are gently rep- 
Teen Bed by small, narrow «¢ hays,” running in- 
lang Sor a mile or more; while the pine and ice- 
covere2d scarps of the Scandinavian coast have 
their less lharsh representatives in the thickly 
wooule? d plateau which forms the southeastern 
fenk of the Sound. This timber not only marks 
Woe &k_y line, but forms the setting of each bay, 
Xue trees coming down to.the water's edge in the 
sheltered nooks, harbors and other waterways $ 
while along the shore every swale and dip and 
landslide is covered with serub-oak and small sea- 
pine. FE’rom end to end also thereeuns a beach 


—like a glistening white ribbon—of sand and 
pebbles, not only skirting the unbroken shore, 


-but running also around the bays and across 


their mouths, with only a narrow break for @ 
channel. Because of these peculiarities of to- 
pography one might sail along the Sound all his 
life long, idly believing that the few scattered 
white houses seen in some cleared spot along the 
cliff or on some knob of the inshore upland held 
the population of the land, never dreaming that 
snugly tucked away at the head of the bays are 2 
score of pretty, quaint old villages, with a slow 
but thriving community that helps considerabl Y 
to swell the census returns of Suffolk County. 

It is owing to these peculiarities of configuT?*- 
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tion, too, that even in those sections of Suffolk’s 
north shore along which the Long Island Railroad 
runs the existence of these villages may be ab- 
solutely a blank to the observer from the cur 
windows. The railroad keeps to the level of tlic 
plateau, and only touches the inland end of each 
notch, or fiordlet, a mile or two back from the 
villages straggling along the waterfront below, 
the thick woods as effectually concealing them 
on the land side as the shore line conceals them 
from the Sound. 

Some of these villages, such as [untington, 
Northport, Southold, Mattituck and Port Jeffer- 
son, have passed through the processes of discov- 
ery, development and summer influx ‘with all 
the modern improvements,” but between the lat- 
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generalization. Every yacht owner who has ever 
pulled a whistle cord or hauled in a sheet on the 
Sound knows Port Jefferson. Once through the 
narrow channel and into the ever-smooth waters 
of its bay and no wind that blows can give the 
sailing master a moment’s uneasiness or delay 
his refitting, while when out of commission and 
out of water the craft can lie there securely and 
unjostled all the winter through. Time was 
when the noon bell at Port Jefferson was the 
signal for nearly a thousand men to drop the 
adze and calking tools, for here, as in many an- 
other town along these shores, the building of 
swift and clean-cut American vessels used to be a 
thriving trade. With the decay of that industry 
Port Jefferson went to sleep, but now is waking 
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ter two places there are a dozen others that are 
simply names on the coast and geodetic survey 
map, while lying close to the few that are known 
are as many others—shy, retiring neighbors— 
that are only happened on ina walk afield that 
leads to some new point of observation, or when 
wind and tide have carried your boat around 
some further point. But the sudden glimpse 
that one gets of white cottages, gray spires and 
pied meadows is as deceptive as the coast view. 
You never see the whole village in any one of 
these glimpses or from any one point of observa- 
tion. There are not only bays within bays, but 
these’ inner bays turn and twist on themselves 
and the villages run round them in good fellow- 
Ship with the shore line. 

Let old Setauket stand as the particular in this 


up again and is trading on pleasure. But while 
many know Port Jefferson, few know Setauket. 
Yet Setauket is but a short hail, for from Port 
Jefferson Bay open out two other bays, and at 
the head of one of these lies Setauket. The other 
“bay,” called Conscience Bay, is little more than 
a tidal river, and can only be reached on the 
water side by going up through the Narrows be- 
tween the bar on one side and the mainland, 
which ends in Oldfield Point and lighthouse, on 
the other side. The channels are good in all the 
bays, even at low water, and when the inflow of 
the Sound tide raises the water in the three basins 
by an additional fathom you can sail and row for 
many a mile within their charming reaches, It 
is not every wind, however, that is favorable for 


an exploration of these little land-locked alleys of 
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the Sound, and the best way to see Setauket is 
either to inquire about the tides and then row 
up to the landing place, or, better still, to walk 
over from Port Jefferson. 

The start is on a long half-mile up the west- 
side hill, at the top of which one gets a glimpse 
of the blue waters of the Sound—and gloriously 
blue they are sometimes. ‘Then the road drops 
down for another half-mile, with here and there a 
neat little house of some farmer-villager, for this 
is the eastern end of Setauket. A few rods fur- 
ther and a signboard bids the wayfarer turn off 
to the right in order to get down “to the bay.” 
This road leads past pleasant 
fields and orchards, past trim 
cottages and gardens filled 
with sweet, old-time flowers, 
and then the bay is reached. 
To the left it runs by steep 
banks to Jefferson Bay, and 
to the right it shallows up 
to sloping fields and clumps 
of woodland. The village 
stretches sparsely along the 
waterfront and up, back from 
the bay, along salt marshes to 
the main road again, having 
added a loop of half a mile or 
go to its length in this varia- 
tion of its ramblings. Where 
the loop ends there is a cluster 
of small shops and two or 

three o1d shingle-covered . 
houses of ao rich gray drab, 
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like well-to-do Quak- 
ers. Up another hill, 
and sharply to the 
right, and the relig- 
ions quarter of the 
village is reached. 
First come the Meth- 
odist and Catholic 
churches, both com- 
paratively modern 
structures ; then more 
gardens. and a dull- 
red brick mansion set. 
back in a cool and 
shadowy lawn, and 
then the village green, 
with the Presbyterian 
Church to the right 
and the Episcopal 
Church of Caroline 
just ahead. The first, 
as may be scen by the 
sketch, is of the 
IIanoverian no-order, sometimes called the Colo- 
nial, and was built early in the present century. 
The tower, with its little cramped lookout bal- 
cony, is fairly picturesque, but one has to look 
down, not up, for the real points of interest here. 
The present church has largely taken the place 
of that known as ‘‘the old church,” which was 
built in 1760 and which survived the peppering 
of the British soldiery (who turned it into a bar- 
racks) in a sharp Revolutionary skirmish, only to 
be prosaically burned down some years after. 
The churchyard is much earlier, however, and 
must have been laid out for the final rest of 
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ACROSS THE MEADOWS, 


those who worshiped in a still older meeting- 
house. Here, indeed, in this God’s-acre, slanting 
down to the bay, are the few records that prove 
this place to have a dim and halting history run- 
ning back to our earliest long-ago. Unlike the 
modern cemetery, with its new graves and freshly 
flattering monuments, there is nothing depressing 
about an old churchyard like this, where the 
centuries intervene between you and the inevita- 
ble. Besides which, the records of the dear de- 
parted show them to have lived to such a good 
old age as to be positively comforting. A weak- 
kneed fence separates the yard into two sections, 
and just beyond this fence lie, one would think, 
all the dead Floyds of Long Island. The im- 
portance of two of the:Floyds dead is shown by 
the slab gravestones of sandstone given in the il- 
Justration, while the importance of these Floyds 
living is set forth in the tablets let into the face 
of these stones. One of these tablets has either 
been .ground down into utter illegibility by the 
passing of the years, or else it was covered by a 
brass, which has been lost—or stolen; but the 
other, which is of a peculiarly hard, fine slate, 
still retains the following inscription as clear as 
though cut yesterday : 

Here lies ye Body of 

Richard Floyd, Esqre, 

late Collonel of this 

County & a Judge 

of ye Court of Common 

Pleas, who Dec’d Febr'y 

ye 28, 1737, in ye 

73rd year of his age. 


This means that Colonel Floyd was born in 
1664, or the. very year in which New Amsterdam 
became New York and in which New Jersey was 
settled by asmall Puritan swarming from: Long 
Island ; that he was probably appointed county 
‘“collonel” in the troubled days of King Will- 
iam’s war, and was retired to the snug haven of 
the Court of Common Pleas .by grace of the 
queenly relict, Anne. Not content with the-slab 
and plate, Colonel Richard has also a memorial 
tombstone on which his titles and estate are cut 
deep in the granite under the sheltering care of a 
crowned sun-god doing masquerade duty as a 
Semitico-Christian cherubim. : 

But this is not by any means the earliest record 
to be found in the place, for nearer to the church, 
and half hidden in the rank grass, is a broken 
gravestone which faintly tells us that beneath it 
is the dust of Jayne Egre, Gent, who was born in 
Bristol, England, in 1618, and who. died -here in 
1714, in the ninety-sixth year of his age. . Born 
two hundred and sevonty-seven years ago, was fifty 
years of age when ‘‘Collonel” Floyd came. into 
this world, and lived a century lacking four 
years. I do not know what records there. are 
of this sturdy Long Islander —there is little 
doubt as to his sturdiness—but from having been 
a Presbyterian it is conclusive that he was a Non- 
conformist, and it is a fair inference, therefore, 
that he was brought over by the early Puritan set- 
tlers. At any rate it is certain that the IIudson 
River had only been known of for nine years 
when he was born, that he was a child in arms 
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when Plymouth was founded, and that before he 
became part of Suffolk County soil’ he saw the 
Tudors melt into the Stuarts, saw the Stuarts dis- 
appear three times—once under Cromwell’s iron 
heel, once again before long-nosed William’s Iol- 
landers, and _ yct once again when good Queen 
Anne died. Jayne, Gent, of Bristol port, stand- 
ing here where he lies, could have stretched out 
his hand with a fine, sweeping gesture to the 
northwest, and have said: “The children of 
Ham, the ordained bondmen of the world, lie 
thick there, for all that is a slave plantation”; he 
might have told of the last stumps of Governor 
Peter’s silver-banded leg on American soil, and 
he might have confessed to swapping salty yarns 
with Captain Kidd. 

If the Presbyterian church is of no order, 
surely, then, the Episcopal church cannot be said 
to belong to any. It certainly is not of the per- 
pendicular, for, as can be seen by the view given 
of it, there is not a straight-up-and-down line in 
the whol: edifice. Not ‘only do the walls lean in 
or lean ous, but the tower is so twisted and warped 
by wind and weather that from a front elevation 
one can accomplish tho feat of looking around a 
corner and seeing the side door. The interior is 
noteworthy for its unusually good stained-glass 

windows, which are new, and for its deliciously 
quaint gallery, which is as 
oldas the church. Between 
these churches and the bay 
lies a stretch of pasture land 
divided into meadows by 
rows of dwarf pines and 
hedges, so crowded with 
golden-rod that they look 
like yellow bars across the . 

fields. There is a sedate, . 

old-world pastoral atmos-— 

phere about this bit of 
landscape which is very de- 
lightful, 

Nor does the village green 
mark the limit of Setauket, 
for from it the road turns 
downhill again, and at the 
bottom passes over a bridge 
thrown across a ‘small and 
placid Waterway. On both 
sides of this, the western 
end of the village, and fully 
two miles from where we 
first care into Setanket, the 
cettlemont continues, with 
snch gabled cottages and 
roomy old houses as are 

shown in tho pictures, 
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Here, too, by the willows, stands the Setauket 
Inn, where, of course, George, etc., etc. 

Coming back on the Port Jefferson road one 
should not fail to stop at what is the gem of the 
whole place. It is a shingled house, nearly oppo- 
site the first turn-down to the bay. The cluster 
of chimneys in the centre of the roof, the frayed 
condition of the gray wall shingles, the big shrubs 
of box filling the posy yard with a pungent smel!, 
the small-paned windows and its general air of 
respectable old age cannot fail to attract one’s at- 
tention ; and if you are fortunate enough tc» be 
admitted by the sweet-faced old lady who is the 
pink of antique perfection from her spotless black 
cloth slippers to the white handkerchief over her 
head, you will find that the interior more than 
bears out the promise of the outside. From the 
kitchen, with its brick oven and black settle, you 
pass into the dining room, a long, narrow cham- 
ber with chair-high wainscot. From this folding 
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doors open into the sitting room, also wainscoted, 
with deep window seats, cozy chairs, subdued 
light, still air, corner cupboard, and a few old 
prints on the wall—the sort of place to loll by 
the window on dozy summer afternoons and 
dream in, or to sit by the big fireplace on some 
stormy winter’s night with your best-beloved 
book in your hand and with the wind rattling the 
windows and tugging at the shingles. The entry 
hall, which is reaclied from the sitting room, is 
just big enough for the front door to swing into 
and to give access to the first steps of a railless 
staircase that gocs corkscrewing its way to the 
upstairs rooms, Across this hall from the sitting 
room is the glory of the house—the parlor, the 
‘best room.” It is paneled on ceiling and sides 
alike, except on the west, where a high, narrow 
mantelshelf runs above the open fireplace. The 
furniture is in keeping, and the corner diagonally 
opposite the door is filled with a cupboard with 
rounding doors, open to display the heirlooms 
and curiosities from beyond the sea, in whose 
gathering the brave-looking gentleman in a high 
collar and holding a huge spyglass, whose por- 
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trait ornaments a central panel, had doubtless 
much to do. It is all real, no jimerack imita- 
tion—a parlor in which children used to come 
tiptoed on Sunday afternoons two hundred years 
ago. So declares the sweet-faced old lady, who 
says, with pathetic simplicity: ‘I was born in 
1806, and Captain Jones brought me to this 
house when I was a bride of eighteen. That was 
in 1824, and the house was just as old then as it 
isnow. Yes,” she adds, with a snap of pride in 
the faded eyes, ‘‘ I have lived: in this house, bride, 
wife and widow, for seventy years, and when 
Captain Jones died he left it all to me.” Of 
course he did, and it could have been left to no 
one better, or as good, for tie house is a very 
jewel of cleanliness and conservation. Two hun- 
dred years backward by just stepping from the 
dusty, sunlit road through the garden and into 
the cool, paneled room; while up on the hill 
sleeps ‘‘ Jayne, Gent, of Bristol,” who was born 
nearly three hundred years ago. We are begin- 
ning to havea history of our own, and it is in 
just such places as rambling old Setauket that 
one may find its faint but precious records. 
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“SHE TOOK THE FRAME THAT HELD THIS WOMAN'S PICTURE, AND LOOKED AT IT 
WITH QUIET SCRUTINY.” 


BITTER-SWEET. 


By W. pe WaAGstTaFre AND C, HEMSTREET. sen ‘ei 
siping about himself, It involves all the ane 
web of one’s early youth, when sunsets, | at 


disappointments, its ecstasy of hope, its golden flowers, and the moon formed an unnatura ~be 
fruit that ripens for all and is plucked by the few mosphere apart, in which the young lady, 
only. particular, sublime and only young lady, re yp 

Pshaw | why should I feel even a faint regret world of billions of people, always appeared. lose 
vhen there is gray rust of age in my hair and the the city she does not rule for long: sunsets ive, 
éleek polish of the town has rubbed the wounds their beauty in the street, flowers are ex pens! ls- 

youth in my heart smooth ? and moonlight suggests bedtime and caterwau 


; 5 | 
j A bachelor should never gink into the conven- Besides, she usually marries the bald-heade? ee 
I channel of reminiscent old women—gos- whom you have ridiculed together very 
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Ir is in the city one learns about life. 
life with all itg desperate sorrows, its heartless 
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You do not realize that every hair he has lost 
marked a commercial gain for his exchequer. 

Now I am talking like a cynic, and at heart I 
am only a very commonplace individual. There 
eame a time in my life when the hands of fate 
pointed an hour of reckoning, and I chose the 
way of children; I avoided the issue, and re- 
mained a bachelor. 

I can see a faint smile ridicule this confession 
ef weakness. But then, perhaps, you cannot 
understand the gentle strength of a restraining 
hand to a man whose whole life has been its care 
—the hand of a woman who has led him aga 
helpless child from babyhood to manhood. 

After all, life means the years that have gone 
by. It is the past which is the interesting chap- 
ter, the pages of which we turn down carefully in 
eur memory that we may find them quickly and 
read them often. Sometimes it is a bracclet, an 
eld ring, a large cameo, a fob, even a coin, that 
brings the old-fashioned days into glorious con- 
trast with the shabby present to our minds. 

The thing that brings before me the whole 
eharm of life, that which we men of the world 
eall ‘our past,” is a photograph. It presents a 
stately figure, robed in a gown where grace and 
dignity are all that I can find in detail. The 
face is one of patient beauty; it points a moral 
to the younger generation, for it suggests all the 
weakness of great love, all the power of noble 
sacrifice. As I look closely at it to-night, with 
the calm judgment of a man who knows the world 
and its woman, I realize how greatly tried and 
how greatly good she was. 

It is the only woman's picture that I allow to 
stand conspicuously in my library, and the woman 
was my mother. 

Locked in a cabinet, which I call my catacomb, 
for in it are the relics of my ‘‘ past,” sacred from 
the vulgar eves of the world, is the portrait of 
that other woman, she who first teaches man the 
lesson of love that his mother learned years and 
years before. 

Between these two women. for whom I have 
suffered all that man is capable of suffering, rests 
the whole feeling of my heart. and they have left 
me alone, an indifferent, callous nature. that 
eolorless being known to the world as an old 
bachelor. 

The things that disgust me most as I grow 
elder are the shadows which the past, grown 
tall and formidable, throws in the hollows of my 
eyes, and I positively detest the wrinkles that are 
ereeping mercilessly over my face. No vou see, 
with such trifles suddenly turned into all-absorb- 
ing horrors, I can talk dispassionately of the 
time when I was a young fellow, loved devotedly 
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by two women just as though I were really worth 
all their tears and anxieties. 

I did not think then that I could survive 
either. The future seemed a dark, cheerless ex- 
istence when I thought of losing them from my 
reach. But there it is; that is life; there is no 
future that we cannot travel with the light of the 
past to make the way clear. 

Not till I was twenty-five did I know anything 
about my father, and when the knowledge came 
it only seemed to blot him out as a mere unim- 
portant figure in the history of my mother and 
myself. She had brought me up to believe, 
wher a child, that books were better than rough 
playgrounds. When I grew old enough she fit- 
ted up a room apart with books and fine etch- 
ings, and swords, and a gun and a fishing rod. 
A little later she filled a jar with tobacco and laid 
a pipe beside it. 

On the centre table, in a large red morocco 
frame, she placed a photograph of herself—the 
same that I have been looking at to-night. 

“TTarold,”* she said one night, putting her 
head inside the dvor of my room, which had been 
closed to keep a perfect ocean of smoke from fill- 
ing the house, ‘‘don’t smoke yourself to death.” 

T laughed, and replied jokingly : 

‘Mother, you taught me my only vice; the 
consequences be yours.” 

Then she came in, and T laid aside my pipe. 
and sue sat down beside me. 

“Where is my picture 2” she said. 

] had moved it off the table to make room for 
books. I brought it over, and put it in its aceus- 
tomed place with mock ceremony. 

‘Are vou tired of looking at it ?” she asked, 
tenderly. 

“No, mother. Why 2" T asked. 

‘Because I never want you to have another 
woman’s picture in your room,” she added, more 
earnestly than the occasion called for, it seemed 
to me. 

“Not even my wife’s 2” I asked, gayly. 

“No, Harold; you must never marry,” she 
suid, seriously. 

“Not while we can be together, dear,” [an- 
swered. 

Then IT kissed her, for I saw that she was agi- 
tated. And T fully meant what J said. I had 
not cared for promiscuous friends; my mother 
was my ideal, and none could outshine her. 

After that T looked oftener at the face of the 
only woman's photograph in my room. By this 
time I realized that my mother had some very 
serious, vital reason for her request, and I never 
feared ability to fultill her wishes. If she were 
to have asked me to obey such a demand to-d: | 
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should amile with deeper meaning than I did that 
night. ‘Then I knew nothing of the marvels of 
love ; to-day I can look into women’s faces and 
wonder what it is—indifferently. 

Well, it all came upon me suddenly. We met 
in a crowd 3 we wandered off by tacit but un- 
spoken consent to be alone, and we found the 
world had changed for both of us. I think it 
was as nearly an example of paradise as I could 
imagine, and she thonght the same. The inevi- 
table result of these conditions arrived when I 
asked her to be my wife. 

. Ske consented, and then came the first disa- 
greeable moment, when she desired to know my 

mother. 

I had intended to tell her, of course, but I 
foresaw the pain it would cause, so I wished to 
put it off as long as possible, for I was confident 
that of the two forces in my life just then my 
mother was the less. With this new interest in 
my life, I neglected my books, I scorned my pipe, 
I spent my evenings away from home. 

One night I found my mother's picture gone 
from its accustomed place on my table. In the 
frame where it had been was the photograph of 
—that other woman. I had hidden it away 
among some papers. I knew that it was a first 
rebuke from my mother. 

I sullenly avoided saying anything about it 
till, an evening later, I found my mother sitting 
in my room, crying. Gently closing the door, I 
put my arms about her and soothed her as best 
T could. She submitted silently as a child would, 
as T had done many times when in her arms. 

** My boy, my son,” was all she said when she 
hud dried her tears and sat looking at me with 
eager, tender gaze. 

T remember that, half leaning, half kneeling 
by her side, I told her something had come into 
my life that must come to all men sooner or 
later ; that I loved—the other woman; that we 
wanted her consent. 

She took the frame that held this woman’s 
pieture, and looked at it with quiet scrutiny be- 
fore she spoke. 

“So you, too, must learn the lesson,” she said, 
while her loving hand smoothed my hair caress- 
ingly, 

“* You speak cs if it were a task,” I said. 

** Harold, I once loved your father as she loves 

You,” said my mother, proudly. 
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I listened patiently. anxiously. 

- **We were married, and we thought our hap- 
piness had just begun,” she added, speaking very 
softly. 

*¢ And—he was unkind, brntal ?” I asked, vehe- 
mently. 

‘‘Our happiness was over when we became man 
and wife,” said my mother, strangely. 

“That was different ; Iam like you, dear, not 
like him,” I said, thinking only of my love, for- 
getting hers. 

«* But he was good, as men go—no doubt, very 
good,” she went on, asin a reverie; ‘but I had 
placed too high a standard on the world, on life, 
on love. It was my own fault; it was I had 
reared the idol. Tle could not understand such 
worship, even from a woman whom he loved. I 
saw that he did not understand, and in anger 
I shattered this idol I had placed in my heart ; 
and when I saw the man as men are I was 
shocked.” 

“And he?” 

“Recognized his failure, recognized my mis- 
take, and we parted, leaving you, my boy, to re- 
place the idol he had tried to be.” 

‘Then you did not really love one another,” 
said I, feeling the impossibility of such an appli- 
cation to my case, for Thad never seen my father, 
and could not enter inte the spirit of my mother’s 
romance. 

‘«My dear son, she, as J, as all women. make 
idols of their lovers, and find them only good hus- 
bands. Marriage is the end of a woman’s des- 
tiny ; it is the beginning of the world’s battle for 
the man. I would not have you suffer as he has, 
perhaps as I have. So, dear, forget her; be free 
to conquer the world, and restore an idol of love 
that can worship to the end, fora mother’s love 
is greatest of all.” 

I looked into her calm, sweet face; I read in 
her eyes the love that was greatest of all, for it 
has survived all the sweepings of intervening 
years. I promised, what was then a bitter prom- 
ise, never to marry. 

Now they have both gone, these two tender des- 
tinies of mine. My mother’s face is in the old fa- 
miliar frame, just as she replaced it with her own 
loving hands. And the other? I placed it amid 


a lot of old letters, a friendly ghost of my youth. 


It is not difficult to be a bachelor with such 
memories—to me it is all bitter-sweet. 
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By A. Howarp Capy. 


_ To KNow and appreciate Italy thoroughly one 
must visit it at every season of the year, but 
more especially in the spring and early autumn. 
In February, that month which, according to 
Charles Dudley Warner, ought to be stricken out 
of the calendar, the anemones already peep out 
of the ground, and by March these bell-shaped 
flowers, in their varied hues of yellow, purple and 
scarlet, brighten the landscape, while the sweet 
violets and dainty crocuses show themselves, too. 


So time passes quickly on to May, the month of 
roses in this fair Latin country, when all nature 
is a-bloom. 

From June to September the days glide by in 
the dolce far niente existence which the climate 
invites, if passed in one of the delectable spots 
known to the natives and old travelers. 

With September, when the vines are laden with 
ripening grapes and the fig-trees heavy with 
their luscious fruit, tourists begin to make their 
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way into. Italy, and happy those who find them- 
selves in that delightful portion known as the 
Neapolitan Switzerland. 

For that matter, the country all about the for- 
mer Bourbon capital is entrancing. and days slip 
into weeks of sojourn in~this neighborhood as 
one charming place after another is brought to 
mind, with the suggestion always of a possible 
visit to each in turn. 

Among them there is none more pictnuresquely 
interesting than Caserta, where stands that mar- 
velous monument to the grandeur of oharles TIl., 
the ‘‘ Versailles of Italy.” 

The story, in brief, of this aonarch, who built 
some of the most celebrated: palaces of Europe, 
is interesting, and has that’ halo of romance and 
adventure about it whichjseems to have sur- 
rounded the sovereigns ee past centuries. 

. Colletta gives it somewhat as follows: Charles, a 
son of the prosperous and arrogant house of 
Spain, was born to Philip V. and Elizabeth 
Farnese (in that age ef wars and conquests) in 
the year 1716. The eldest child of the second 
marr iage, he was without a kingdom. His 
haughty mother could it] brook the lesser ap- 
panage of her sons. By her superior intellect 
she ruled both state and king.” Fearless in disas- 
ter, yet knowing how yb bend before adversity, 
she succeeded by bold’ wars and wise treaties in 
obtaining for Charles - -the ducal crowns of Tus- 
eany and Parma, 

Prior to his depar tutte, for Italy a singular cere- 
mony took place in the “royal palace, which it is 
worth recalling here, as it'would seem to bear on 
his future conquests. ‘Two days before he was to 
leave, King Philip and his queen, Elizabeth, 
seated on their thrones, regeived Charles in the 
presence of the whole court. ‘The Infant, a3 was 
the custom in his family, knelt down before his 
father in token of filial respect, while Philip, 
making the sign of the cress over his,ead, raised 
him to his feet, girded on a sword richly orna- 
mented with gold and gems, and addressed him 
in these words: ‘This is the sword which my 
grandfather, Louis XIV., placed xt my side when 
ie sent me to conquer the realms of Spain. May 
it bring thee entire success without the calamity 
of war.” Kissing him on the cheek, he then dis- 
missed him. . 

In 1733 the hopes of Queen Elizabeth were 
again awakened, and she caused armies and fleets 
to be prepared to conquer the two Sicilies. It is 
impossible, in a short space, to review the hostil- 
ities of this epoch between France, Spain and 
England. Suffice it to state that the Spanish 
forces were under the direction of Count.di Mon- 
temar, but, for the honor and dignity of the 
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name, placed under the supreme command of the 


Infant, Don Carlos; the aim of the enterprise 
being, of course, to vanquish the imperial troops 
beyond the Rhine, to drive them out of Lom- 
bardy, and to conquer the two Sicilies, ‘‘ which,” 
wrote this ambitious mother to her son, ‘‘ when 
raised to an independent kingdom, shall be thine. 
Go, then, and conquer, for the fairest crown of 
Italy awaits thee !” 

Charles was at an age (seventeen) when a man 
is most easily excited by harmless ambition. The 
son of a king inclined to wars, and of a queen 
insatiable in her thirst for power and greatness, 
he was himself eager for more extensive empire 
than the duchies of Tuscany and Parma; and 
abetted, though covertly, by Pope Clement XIL, 
he entertained no doubt of his right to the Sici- 
lies, which he claimed by the ancient dominion 
of former kings of Spain and the more recent 
one of his father. He pitied the Sicilian people, 


o£ whose sufferings under the imperial govern- 


ment exaggerated statements had been circulated 


‘in the palace of Philip. Wence right, religion 


and humanity, to say nothing of his own inter- 
ests, urged him to this enterprise. 

He is described at this period as being of an 
excellent disposition, which had been blunted by 
the contagion of a court, but kind-hearted by 
nature and intelligent beyond his years. [He was 
just and charitable to his subjects, temperate, 
though aspiring ; affable in manner, with ‘an 
agreeable countenance ; robust and tall in person, 
fond of manly sports and the art of war. 

Before the end of the first half year of 1735 all 
the country and inhabitants of the two Sicilies 
had submitted to Charles, the last forts to cede 
being Baja, St. Elmo, Dell’ Ovo, and, finally, the 
Nuovo. ‘The coronation took place at Palermo 
on the 3d of June. Incidentally it may be men- 
tioned that Charles was the last king to be 
crowned there. : 

Colletta tells us that “neither the anxieties of 
war nor the cares of government could divert 
him from his favorite passion.” Of this he cer- 
tainly gave proof, stopping as he did in his royal 
progress to Naples for pigeon-shooting and other 
sport at Alifi and San Germano, and still again 
at Maddaloni, where he was met by a numerous 
body of Neapolitan nobies, who came to offer 
their services as a guard of honor, and also by 
the *‘ Elect” of Naples, diepatched to present 
him with the keys of the city, to wish him stc- 
cess, and promise fidelity and obedience. 

These ceremonies over, his Majesty spent the 
rest of the day in shooting pigeons whieh had 
built their nests inthe ducal palace, and for 
many days thereafter was engaged in the chase. 
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It is claimed, on the other hand, that this slow 
advauce toward Naples had a purpose more seri- 
ous than the personal gratification of his pleasure 
in the chase ; that the young king wished to im- 
press his new subjects with the good discipline of 
his army—report of which would naturally pre- 
cele him to the capital—as also with his liberal- 
ity. His mother, lately enriched by treasures 
from Mexico, had given part to Charles, and he 
distributed them with a lavish hand and in a mu- 
nificent spirit among the people. Ie paid for his 
provision, bestowed gifts and arms, and, as was 
the custom of that period, frequently desired 
money to be thrown in handfuls among the pop- 
nilace. 

Finally, the city freed of every vestige of the 
past government, the Infant entered, in royal 
sate, amid the rejoicings of the people, who had 
great hopes of their new ruler. Wishing to ren- 
der thanks to the Almighty, the youthful monarch 
descended at the suburban church of San Fran- 
cesco, where he remained until four o’clock in the 
afternoon, when he made his entrance through 
the Capuan gate, on a charger, magnificently at- 
tired. 

Ilis first care was to visit the cathedral and re- 
ceive benediction at the hands of Cardinal Pigna- 
telli, and to adorn the statue of San Gennaro (St. 
Januarins), patron saint of Naples, with a costly 


chain of rubies and diamonds. Having completed 
this sacred rite, he continued his way to the pat- 
ace. Passing before the dungeon of Vicaria and 
San Giacomo, he received the keys, in acknowl- 
edgment of his sovereignty, and commanded, 
then and there, that the doors be opened and the 
prisoners set free. ‘‘ Magnanimous folly !” is Col- 
letta’s brief comment. 

The city was in gala dress, the civil troops lin- 
ing the streets and on guard at the palace. Fire 
works lasted throughout the night. 

Thus began, under the most brilliant auspices, 
the reign of the Bourbons in Sicily, which lasted 
until 1861, interrupted only by a French revo- 
lution and brief occupation by the Frencit 
(1806-15), during which period Joseph Bona- 
parte held sway two years and Murat seven. 

Charles was, all things considered, a good mon- 
arch. Pious in thought and deed, he strove al- 
ways for the aggrandizement and improvemen& 
of his kingdom and to make his subjects con- 
tented and happy. 

True, it is said often that the majority of his 
works owe their origin to his love of the chase 
and personal enjoyment of magnificence; and 
that, moreover, they are chiefly confined to the 
metropolis and its environs. Let ~s, however, 
after the lapse of a century, compare the Naples 
and its surroundings of his reign with that of the 
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epoch which preceded 
it, and we cannot fail 
to acknowledge the 
vast benefits which he 
wrought. 

The first act of 
Charles as sovereign 
was to create Bernardo 
Tanneci, the Pisan 
professor of laws, min- 
ister of justice. Ta- 
nucci was his right 
hand in the reforms 
of the kingdom. 

We cannot pause 
now to dwell upon the 
various civic reforms 
and improvements 
brought about during 
the reign of this, the 
first Bourbon king ; 
though, in speeding 
on to the most mag- 
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Dificent of all his palaces—Caserta—we may stop 
to contemplate the lesser monuments to his great- 
ness in and about Naples. 7 

First of them all is the celebrated theatre San 
Carlo, which, ‘to add wonder to magnificence,” 
the king ordered ‘‘should be the largest in En- 
rope.” Angelo Carasale was the architect. It 
was finished in October, 1737, and opened on the 
evening of the king’s ‘“‘name day,” the 4th of 
November, with a scenic representation. His 
Majesty gave Carasale public commendation for 
this stupendous piece of work, but suggested in- 
cidentally that it would be more convenient for 
the royal family to go from the theatre by a 
private passage, as its wall adjoined that of the 
palace. The architect listened to the king with 
downcast eyes, and at the close of the perform- 
ance, three hours later, awaited his Majesty, ask- 
ing him to return to the palace by the way be had 
commanded. During this brief time Carasale had 
succeeded, by pulling down great walls. erecting 
scaffoldings of beams and latha, concealing the 
ronghness of the work by carpets, tapestry and 
drapery, mirrors and lights, in making a passage 
both beautiful and scenic in effect. This scene 
of enchantment sounds almost like a fairy tale, 
and as such must have seemed to the king. 

Alas, thongh, for the caprices of royal favor! 
Caragale, who had believed himself to be now at 
the zenith of his fame, sent in a bill dispre- 
portionate to his labor, So thought the king: 
and, instead of the great reward expected, the 
poor architect found himeelf cast into prison. 
The theatre—later destroyed by fire—was com- 
pletely rebuilt in 1816, and is to-day the third in 
size in the world, the Seala of Milan being the 
largest and the Liceo of Bareelona the next. 

The veer following (1738) Charles married 
Amavia Walburger, danghter of Frederick Au- 
gustns, King of Poland. Amalia wis not vet six- 
teen. modest, simple and devout, and from the 
first appears to have won and kept her husband’s 
heart. 

It was in honor of this happy event that the 
young king created the order of St. Januarius, 
which has for insignia the cross terminating in 
lilies, and in the centre the image of the saint in 
his episcopal robes and the motto, ‘In sanguine 
fous.” The king is the grand master, and there 
are sixty knights, chosen from noble descent or 
high station, The statutes of the order, as given 
in full, sound really more adapted to a congrega- 
tion of monks than an order of knighthood. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the king 
was very young and very pions ie the time he 
founded it. 

From this period on, until he was recalled to 
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Spain in 1759, Charles was unremitting in lis 
efforts to improve, beautify and strengthen his 
kingdom. 

It must be confessed that, for the most part, 
especially ag regards the roads and paluces, the 
king contined his magnificent enterprises to the 
metropolis and its vicinity, and his love of the 
chase is exemplified over and again by his choice 
of building sites, and the roads to these different 
pluces—among the latter, the Strada di Caccia 
und the fine bridge across the Volturno near 
Venafro—speak eloquently of his ruling passion. 
as they were constructed solely for hia conven- 
ience and pleasure. As an offset to what is gen- 
erally considered a purely selfist: outlay of money 
and labor, the eyes turn gratefully back to 
Naples, to the Molo, Strada Marinella and Mar- 
gellina, as being among the most praiseworthy of 
his achievements: for the length of the shore, 
often broken in upon by the sea, and which had 
formerly been occupied by a@ dirty, unhealthy, 
miserable populace. was by him transformed into 
a beautiful road and promenade. , 

The villa at Portici was first suggested to the 
royal mind by the account of the quail which 
abounded in that region, just as later the fig- 
peckers up on the hilltop above Naples turned 
the king’s thoughts toward Capo di Monte, which 
he decided would be another gaod building site. 
and accordingly ordered the construction cf the 
famous palace there. Medrano was the architect. 
When partially built it was suddenly discovered 
that the road there from Naples was almost im- 
passable, and Charles, who was, perhaps, already 
tired of the new palace, ordered work thereon 
discontinued, rather than go to the inevitable ex- 
pense of constructing a road to it. Ft was even- 
tually finished by hig son Ferdinand, and to-day 
is one of the favorite summer residences of Queen 
Margherita. 

It is to Charles that we owe the origin of the 
Museo Borbonico. now known as the ‘* National 
Museum of Naples,” and prier to his renovation 


of the building called ‘ Regii Stndii.” He 
raised, too, from its foundations, after the de- 


signs of Fuga, the royal house of refuge for the 
destitute, which was open to all the poor of the 
realm. He did not see the Albergo dei Poveri 
finished, although already one thousand of the 
poor of both sexes were collected within its walls. 

The great eruptions of 1738 and 1750 brought 
Herculaneum and Pompeii to light after many 
centuries, and the magnanimous aid given by 
Charles to the sufferers on these occasions are 
matters of history. The origin of. Herculaneum 
is fabulous; that of Pompeii, obscure. Both, we 
know, were flourishing cities of the Campania in 
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the reign of Titus Vespasianus, when, by a tre- 
mendous eruption of Vesuvius, they were de- 
stroyed in a day. The memory of the places 
passed away with the generation then living, and 
the site of the once magnificent cities was sought 
in vain. Thus, from the seventy-ninth year of 
the Christian era until 1738 Herculaneum re- 
mained unknown, and Pompeii until 1750. 

The discovery waz accidental, and came about 
through digging walls and ditches, when finely 
wrought, sculptured marble vases, etc., were un- 
earthed. The king claimed the ruins ag public 
property, and, causing further excavations to be 
made, such treasures in antiquities were drawn 
forth that the Museo Borbonico is now one of the 
finest in Europe. His Majegty was often present 
at the work, and on one occasion found, himself, 
a ring, which he wore until his return to Spain, 
when he left it with his son. The antiquities 
were arranged in a room in the new palace at 
Portici, and at the same time a Herenlaneum 
academy was instituted to illustrate them by 
philosophy and_ history. ~_ 

Other academies were founded during the reign 
of this king. The University of the Studii was 
improved by lectures on useful subjects being 
added to the forensic and theological matter with 
which the schools of learning were then encum- 
bered. The Royal College of Music, founded by 
Charles after his return to Spain, was reorganized 
in 1879. 

It was toward the latter part of his reign in 
Sicily that, desirous of emulating the splendor of 
his ancestors in” their castles of St. Ildefonso and 
Versailles, and at the same time build a palace on 
a more secure foundation than that of the one 
near Vesuvius (Portici), and less exposed to a 
powerful enemy at sea, the king chose the plain 
of Caserta, some fourteen miles from Naples. 

The city proper of Caserta is the capital of the 
province of Terra di Lavoro, and numbers about 
thirty thousand inhabitants. It sprang into ex- 
istence during the latter centuries, and is four 

kilometres distant from the ancient town of that 
name on the adjacent hills of Monte Tifatine. 

‘ Casa-erta (or Caserta Vecchia), it may be men- 

tioned in passing, was founded in the eighth 
century by the Lombards, Some of the old walls 
and bastions still remain, and the church of St. 
Michael is an interesting specimen of twelfth- 
century architecture. 

Caserta the modern, now « famous garrison 
town, has grown in richeg and renuwn during the 
past century, and, aside from the celebrated royal 
Palace, las some fine buildings of its own, of 


mies perhaps, the Cathedral and the theatre 
ssabella are the most bean tifnl 
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The estate for the ‘Itanan Versailles” was 
bought of the Dukes of Sermoneta, and with 
great solemnity, on January 26th, 1752, the firs& 
stone thereof was laid by Charles and his consort, 
Amalia. The work was carried on by him for 
seven years, and, after his departure for Spain, 
continued by his son Ferdinand. 

Most of the architects of the realm being deact 
or very old, and Carasale in prison, Charles sené€ - 
to Rome for the Neapolitan, Luigi Vivantelli, who 
was at that time at the head of his profession. 

The palace, which is justly considered Vivan- 
telli’s masterpiece, is rectangular in shape, its four 
sides nearly facing the cardinal points. Magnifi- 
cent columns, massive arches, colossal statues and 
marble carvings adorned the facade of the edifice, 
while on the summit of the front tympanum was 
formerly seen an equestrian statue, in bronze, of 
the king. It is built of travertine of the quarries 
near Capua (St. Torio), ‘The main (street) en- 
trance opens upon a portico which pierces the 
whole depth of the palace, and through which 
the cascades are seen in the distance. From the 
centre of the portico spring four courts, forming 
thus a cross ; to the left is 2 marble copy of the 
Farnesian statue of Tercules, the original of 
which is in the Museo Borbonico ; to the right 
is the grand staircase, which is lighted by twenty- 
five windows, its walls gorgeously lined with lu- 
machella from Trapani and ornamented with pict- 
ures and statues. At the first- landing the stairs 
divide into two flights of steps, one hundred and 
seventeen in number, and each one five and a 
half metres Jong and of a solid piece of marble. 
All the marbles which adorn the walls of the 
stairway, as also those of the portico and vesti- 
bule, were taken from caves and quarries in the 
kingdom, the king desiring that all the work and 
material there should be indigenous of the soil. 

At the head of the stairs is the chapel, and:at 
the four sides entrances to the royal apariments. 
The chapel, which was finished in 1784, is de- 
signed after that of Versailles. Marbles, lapis 
lazuli and gilding have been Javished upon it. 
Aside from these general decorations, it contains 
an altarpiece by Bonito, five paintings by Sebas- 
tiano Conca and a“ Presentation in the Temple” 
by Mengs. , 

The theatre, richly ornamented with marbles, 
pictures and gilded stucco, has five tiers of boxes, 
forty in each one, among which, of course, is the 
royal Juge. ‘The sixteen Corinthian pillars of 
African marble were taken from the Temple of, 
Serapide at Pozzuoli. 

The royal apartments are very fine, and, owing 
to the munificence of the different sovereigns. 
contain much that is valuable in the way of art + 
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but all ‘royal apartments” are more or less alike, 
and in this instance the decorations and furniture 
of the rooms are of little account as compared to 
the stupendous architecture in general which has 
made this palace one of, if not quite, the most 
famous in the world. 

The grounds, walks and drives therein, and, on 
the right of the cascades, the ‘‘ English Gardens” 
-{made by Queen Caroline, wife of Ferdinand, in 
1782), are beautiful in design and execution. 
Hours may be spent in the gardens, as new walks, 
rare and interesting varieties of trees, shrubs and 
flowers, with here and there a grotto, fountain or 
stream, meet one at every turn. 

To the left of the cascades still exists a portion 
of the ancient feudal forest of the Prince of Ca- 
serta; while adjoining the north of the gardens 
is the Royal Casino of S. Lencio, which can be 
reached either by walking through the park or 
by the road outside the wall. The hills about it 
are covered with an ilex forest, abounding with 
game. , 

The gem of this place is the series of cascades 
which, starting from Monte Briano, flow in a 

‘ sparkling stream down its rocky side, forming a 
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continuation of lakes, basins and fountains, ac- 
cording to the fancy of the architect. The 
grand cascade is arranged to represent Diana 
and Acton. 

In the basins of some of the cascades immense 
trout are kept ; they are fed on frogs, and thrive 
well. 

Wishing to carry the water to Caserta, and 


thence to Naples, Charles had built the world- 


famous aqueduct which, begun in 1753, was fin- 
ished in 1759. The water collected is brought 
from Monte Taburno by an aqueduct twenty- 
seven miles long, crossing Monte Tifatine and 
three wide valleys, and flowing in canals or cuts 
in the rocks; or, again, carried over high and 
massive bridges. That over the valley of Madda- 
loni, being 1618 feet long and supported upon 
piers 32 feet in thickness, is built in three tiers 
of arches rising to an elevation of 178 feet. ‘The 
waters of Caserta, after irrigating the land and 
embellishing the gardens and palace, flow under- 
ground until they join those of Carmignano and 
reach Naples, where they afford an ample supply 
to the city. 

The king and his subjects were in the e icv- 
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ment of peace and hope of continued prosperity 
when the death of his half-brother, Ferdinand VI. 
(who, dying without issue, left the Spanish throne 
vacant), recalled him to Spain. 

The eldest son of Charles being incapacitated 
throngh infirmity of mind, and the second now 
heir naturally to the crown of Spain, the third 
child, Ferdinand, was declared King of Naples. 

A child of eight, this boy,-who was destined to 


make the name .of Bourbon a dread and a curse‘ 
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throughout his dominions in the years to come, 
received the famous Louis XIV. sword, as his 
father had before him, the latter simply saying 
as he presented it: ‘‘ Keep it in defense of thy 
religion and of thy subjects.” 

Here ended the reign of Charles III. in Sicily ;. 
he returned to Spain, where he died in 1788. 

We, as a nation, will bear him in kindly mem- 
ory, recalling how he joined France in sending v® 
assistance during our struggle for independen <e- 
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By MAE Harris ANSON, 


Ir seems quite in keeping with the iconoclastic 
ideas in the political world in these end-of-the- 
century days that literary scientists should attack 
certain of the ancient legends which are as great 
apart of history as that of Adam and Eve is in 
the evolution of mankind. Under their search- 
lights King Arthur and his Knighisg of the Round 
Table, Jeanne d’Arce and Helen of Tropdi Sappear 
like mists before the sun; but Whey perm begin 


to attack the romance of our history—the idyl of 
Pocahontas and John Smith—it is time to lift the 
warning finger and gather together the facts and 
family traditions. : 

It is easy to.trace the descent of a family for 
one hundred years. The proudest boast of mam -y 
of the foremost men in the Revolutionary War 
was their undoubted connection, only few gen- 
erations back, with the gentle Indian princess 5. 
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and as the proudest boast of the American of to- 
day is even a shadowy descent from this same 
Revolutionary stock, so it seems well-nigh impos- 
sible to doubt that Pocahontas did live, love, 
marry and die as we have always been tanght to 
believe. Her story, as written by all the chroni- 
clers of the English colonies in the ‘ Virgin 
Land,” was not diaparaged at the time, and among 
the bitter enemies of Captain John Smith there 
were not wanting eyewitnesses of the stirring 
events of the settlement at Jamestown who would 
have been most eager to belittle any incident 
which redounded to his credit or Miia him in 
the high light of romance. 

When Captain Smith asked the name of his de- 

_liverer. he was told that she had three, of which 
Pocahontas and Amonate were two. The third, 
which was her real name, none would tell. That 
name was Matoaka, meaning ‘white Hee 
and in their first fear of these strange white men, 
whom they considered as little less powerful than 
the gods they worshiped, they carefully suppressed 
both name and meaning, lest it offend the new- 
comers and cause them to cast: spells upon her. 
So thorough were their precautions that, though 
the name inevitably came to be known, its mean- 
ing has never been discovered beyond the adjec- 
tive above quoted. Pocahontas means ‘a rising 
of land between two rivers.” At the English 
court, where she was received with all the pomp 
and ceremony befitting a princess of European 
birth, she was known as the Lady Rebecca, the 
name giver her at her Christian baptism, becanse 
it was said she was to be the ‘mother of two na- 
tions.” 

A certain Anas Todkill, author of much of the 
‘*General History of Virginia, New England and 
the Summer Isles,” published in 1624, and who 
was also the chosen companion of Captain John 


Smith, tells the story of this romance of the New ‘ 


World as it unfolded itself before his eyés. More 
than one of the contemporary historians refer to 
her protection of the little settlement at James- 
town, the words of Smith in his letter.to the 
queen being corroborated by all— that without 
this tender virgin and her great heart to succor 
us, this fine land of Virginia had Jain as at our 
first arrival till this day; for she, next under 
God, was still the instrument to preserve the col- 
ony from death, famine and utter confusion.” 
And this was all because of the love existing be- 
tween the gentle little princess and the gallant 
soldier. When Smith returned to England Poea- 
hontas disappeared, and the colony was harassed 
by all manner of petty de, -edations by the sav- 
ages until the hiding place of the “angel of 

eice” was discovered and she was lured into 
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captivity asa hostage. It was only after the ap- 
parent confirmation of the “bruit” that Smith 
was dead that she listened to the words of her 
second wooer, Rolfe; and Todkill, who became 
her retainer, says that after her unexpected meet- 
ing in England with Smith came her lapse into 
melancholy, her decline and death. In all the 
chronicles of the time constant reference is made 
to her beauty, her amiability and her perfect ease 
of manner. Writing of her appearance at court, 
Purchas, the celebrated compiler of the many 
treatises called ‘‘ Purchas’s Pilgrims,” says: ‘‘She 
did not only accustom herself to civilitie, but still 
carried herself as the daughter of a king, and was 
accordingly respected, not only by the company 
(Virginia Company), which allowed provision for 
herself and son, but of divers particular persons 
of honor. I was present when my honorable and 
reverend patron, the Lord Bishop of London, Dr. 
King, entertained her with festival and state and 
pomp beyond what I have seen in his great hos- 
pitalitie afforded to other ladies.” 

Tt is said that King James was even a little 
jealous of Pocahontas and Rolfe, ‘lest on re- 
turning to America they might think, by right of 
inheritance from Powhatan, they might establish 
themselves in rule over his Virginia territory.” 

Another statement almost universally made by 
the old writers is that Shakespeare wove the story 
of Smith and Pocahontas into his play of ‘The 
Tempest.” Smith himself says in his dedication 
of his ‘‘ True Travels” to the Eurl of Pembroke : 
“T have deeply hazarded myself in doing and 
suffering, and even the playwriters make rela- 
tions of me.” 

After the marriage of Pccahontas, when she 
wished to visit her father, he sent her word that she 
must “live with him she weddeth, and not come 
back to the woods. But they have commerce 
and good will, and to and fro cometh the emper- 
or’s henchman, a deformed humpback they call 
Rawhunt, bringing venison and what not, with 
the king’s love to his child. .. . Whereof.cemeth 


. knowledge to Master Shakespeare, who useth all, 


making his strange Caliban of this dwarf.” 

“The Tempest” has been called a “ Virginia 
play.” Among the fanciful names given by Smith 
to Pocahontas, according to the fashion of the 
times, was that of the “ Nonparella of Virginia”; 
and Caliban says in the play that Prospero calls 
Miranda his **Noupareil.” There is a parallel, 
surely, in “The Tempest” to the story of Poca- 
hontas and John Smith where Miranda cries: 
“‘Beseech you, father! Sir, have pity! I'l be 
his surety!” when Prospero would strike down 
Ferdinand as Powhatan would have struck down 
Smith. 
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Among the Rolfes in England the legend of 
Pocahontas is held to be as incontrovertible as it 
is by her descendants in America. It is by them 
that her only authentic portrait is owned, and 
that the earrings which she wore when she was 
presented to the queen are carefully preserved in 
Heacham Hall. 

For three generations this illustrious Anglo- 

Indian descent was perpetuated by but a single 
heir. In the first generation that heir was 
Thomas Rolfe. In the second generation the 
name of Rolfe disappeared forever in this line— 
in the marriage of Pocahontas’s granddaughter 
Jane to Colonel Robert Bolling, of Virginia. 
Colonel Bolling, the first of the name in the New 
World, was one of the Bollings of Bolling Hall, 
near Bradford, England, who trace their descent 
back to a certain Robert Bolling, Esq., who lived 
in the reign of Edward IV., and who is buried in 
the family vault in Bradford church.. Tis coat- 
of-arms is on his tomb, and being the only one 
buried in the church, he was presumably the 
builder or chief benefactor of it. 

Their son, Colonel John Bolling, settled, lived 
and died at ‘‘Cobb’s,” below Petersburg, on the 
Appomattox. Ile engaged in commerce. 

Beginning with the fourth in descent, there 
was no danger of the extinction of the family, as 
the eldest con, Major John Bolling, was the 
father of seven children, and his five sisters bore 
not less than six children each. Jane Bolling, 
the eldest of these sisters, married Colonel Rich- 
ard Randolph, of ‘Curles,” a Member of the 
Tiouse of Burgesses and Treasurer of Virginia, 
thus becoming the ancestress of one of the most 
iNustrious families of the Old Dominion. Mary 
Bolling married Colonel John Fleming, of 
~* Mount Pleasant”; Elizabeth Bolling married 
Dr. William Gay; Martha Bolling married 
Thomas Eldridge ;. and Anne, the youngest, 
married James Murray. : 

The second son of Major Bolling, although a 
man of acknowledged ability, long frittered away 
hig time and energy upon sports of the field and 
other idle amusements which beset the path cfa 
ynan of wealth and social position. Tate in life 
he married Martha, the sister of President Jef- 
ferson, a lady of great beauty and refinement, 

who won him away from his life of pleasure. 

In these early days of the family the marriages 
were all great ones. ‘The daughters married men 
who held prominent places in the councils of the 
vation, while the sons have come down as states- 
men and brilliant officers in the Revolutionary 
War, .The names of Fleming. Randolph, Taze- 

well, Whittle, Robertson, Bolling, Eldridge, 
Meade and Gay are connected from their earliest 


generations with the political, religious, military 
and scientific history of the United States. 

In the sixth generation are several unique fig- 
ures, among them being Powhatan Bolling and 
John Randolph, of. Roarncke. ‘Ihe former was 
five years older than his distinguished cousin, 
and among his neighbors became as noted for his 
eccentricities as John Randolph became later on 
in the eyes of his countrymen. He was as whim- 
sical in his dress as he wasin his conduct. For 
years his common habit was ‘‘a scarlet coat, 
white waistcoat, blue pantaloons and a three- 
cornered hat”; nor was it safe, either, to remark 
upon this get-up. Tle was an opponent of John 
Randolph for a seat in Congress, waging no 
mean or unequal contest against even that re- 
doubtable champion, who won by but five votes. 

Wyndham Robertson, ex-Governor of Virginia, 
stands out as brilliant a figure in the later days of 
Virginia’s history as John Randolph did in the 
earlier ones; but where the latter exhibited as 
his leading characteristics avarice, jealousy and 
a scorn of mankind, the former showed a nature 
full of generosity, a patriotism unsurpassed by his 
great kinsman, and a statesmanship which swayed 
public events wisely and well at a most trying 
time in the history of the Union. At the age 
of twenty-seven he was councilor of state; at 
thirty, governor. The hesitation of Virginia in 
joining the movement of secession was due in a 
great measure to his counsel and influence, and 
the last years of his life were marked with all 
the honors which his State could lay at his feet. 

The immediate ancestors of the nearest de- 
scendants of Pocahontas now living were Captain 
Edward Scott Gay and Catherine Nevison Taze- 
well—Captain Gay, sixth in descent, having mar- 
ried his cousin, Catherine Tazewell, who was sev- 
enth in descent. The eldest heir of this marriage 
is Miss Matoaka Gay, who is also the namesake of 
the Indian princess. She was for many years a 
prominent figure in the social and literary circles 
of her native city, Richmond, Va., both as a 
writer and as a Shakespearean scholar. For twelve 
years past she has lived in Washington, . where 
she has achieved a brilliant success in her Jiterary 
work, and is widely known in the best social and 
literary circles. 

In disposition these descendants of Pocahontas 
seem to have been brave, but not aggressive ; wn- 
ambitious, but public-spirited ; in habits, fond of 
pleasures, but rarely indulging to excess, and 
more commonly given to social and literary pur- 
suits than to hard work or enterprise. Hence 
they have constantly decayed in fortune, few of 
them being now, as they once were, people of 
wealth. 
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“‘IMPULSIVELY SHE HELD OUT HER HANDS, ‘OH, DO NOT MISUNDERSTAND ME 80 CRUELLY!’” ' 


OF NO CONSEQUENCE. 


By RupOLPH DE CoRDOVA, 


LeEonIE LETHBRIDGE sat with her feet on the 
brass fender curb in front of a blazing fire, and 
reflected with considerable satisfaction on the 
smart shoes which were the result of her latest 
inspiration. 

Mrs. Lethbridge’s clothes usually partook of 
the nature of ‘‘ inspirations,” and were the envy 
of her women friends, who never could understand 
why the effect, so happy on her, became perfect- 

Jy hideous when reproduced on themselves. 

Neither handsome, nor beautiful, nor even 

pretty, in some mysterious manner Leonie Leth- 
bridge was better than all three put together; 
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she was picturesque—picturesque in her dress, in 
her speech, in her movements; having a trick of 
the hands, a poise of the head, a way of sitting _ 
down and standing up, which made her totally 
distinct from every other woman in the room, 
and invested her with a certain curious charm 
which made one look at her with expectant in- 
terest as to what she would do next. 

Picturesque—never more so—she undoubtedly 
was, lying back in her luxurious chair, with the 
fire light throwing fantastic shadows on the deli- 
cate brocade of her tea gown, the shade of which 
made her hair look like burnished copper. 
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It was, however, neither of the successful shoes 
uor of the triumph in tea gowns that she lay 
thinking that afternoon. Could one present the 
unraveled intricacies of a woman’s brain, I fancy 
a visitor who had just left her, a mislaid address, 
a vexatious maid who contemplated matrimony, 
and the gown suitable fora sinall dinner, followed 
by a great function, would have been among the 
chief items occupying her mind at that moment. 

The clock struck the half hour. 

‘* Half-past—what ?” 

For fully five minutes she debated within her- 
self as to what the hour was and whether more 
energy was entailed in getting up and using her 
own eyes or ringing the bell and using some ane 
else’s. 

Finally, resolving in favor of the latter, she 
rang and combined the order for lampa and fresh 
tea. ve ; 

‘« Half-past five.” 

“Then there is still time.” 

Will he come ? 

Why hasn’t he come before 

If he does come, what will he have to say ? 

At thirty-three, when a woman is a widow and 
rich, it is dangerous to her peace of mind to vex 
her soul with such questions. 

She settled herself again in her chair. 

“I am at home to no one, Jackson, unless Mr. 
Trelawney comes.” 

Will he come ? 

The rain splashed hard against the windows, 
and the pretty woman shivered in sympathy with 
the desolate wind and drew a little nearer the 
fire. 

By a curious twist of imagination the sound 
suddenly recalled the dreary wastes of Kensal 
Green, where John Lethbridge took his eternal 
rest under a slab of Carrara marble which in- 
formed such of the public as was curious on the 
matter that he was fifty-four and had gone to a 
place where there were no more tears. 

It was not often that Leonie Lethbridge thought 
of the man who had worshiped her through six 
months of married life; the memory of it, even 
recalled ufter so many years, was too bitter to be 
comfortable. What those six months had been 
to her no one but herself could tell, for she had 
no intimate friends and felt no need of con- 
fillences, 

People were, indeed, in the habit of accusing 
her of utter heartless yaa and abscrbing selfish- 
vaah but even such 4¢n,, gations assume the garb 

fee ° hes a roma, pooks at one with sphinx- 
yes of doveliky zand says, with a sigh, 


“TI buried my beliag, 8 rt i 
bridge's grare” Dye amy heart in Mr. Leth- 


hi, 
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Fortunate man to have so discreet a widow! 

Fortunate woman to have found so safe a re- 
pository for inconvenient memories ! 

Heartless ! 

Better for her, perhaps, had she continued to 
be so. It is a risky experiment to indulge in the 
heartache for the second time in one’s life, at 
thirty-three. It is leas easily cured than at nine- 
teen. 

“ Will he come ?” 

The door opened, and the servant brought in a 
letter. 

‘‘ There is no anawer, madam.” 

With a flush like a girl she held the note un- 
opened until she was alone ; then an exclamation 
of disappointment broke from her lips as she rec- 
ognized the handwriting. The trouble on her 
charming face, however, changed to a smile of 


intense amusement—seeing that she was a woman, 


Jet. us be honest and say, triumph—as she mas- 
tered the contents. 

To be offered a baronetcy and four thousand a 
yeur is a balm in Gilead to any woman. 

To refuse it is absolutely absurd, even when 
one is thirty-three and has the heartache. 

The biggest catch in her own particular set, 
and—greatest triumph of all—run after to des- 
peration by every woman of her acquaintance ex- 
cept herself. 

Four thousand a year and a baronetcy! 

Leonie Lethbridge sighed. Why, oh, why was 
polygamy excluded from the cherished list of 
British institutions. 

Say remain, 


** Your ever devoted, 
**GEoRGE CLIFFORD.” 


She looked at the signature and smiled again. 

“He writes well,” she said, aloud ; then care 
lessly put the letter down on the mantelpiece 4” 
stood looking into the fire again. - 

“Will he come ?” 

As she spoke, the sound of a hansom stopping 
at the door—a kuock—a step on the stair, ang 
the voice of the servant : 

“Mr, Trelawney, madam.” 

With a movement of irrepressible vivacity Mrs, 
Lethbridge turned to greet her visitor. 

“ Wretcly,” she said, giving him her left hand 
—a sign of grace to the initiated—“ wretch, if 
you had come five minutes sooner I could have 
introduced you to the prettiest woman in town.” 

This was a lie, but an allowable one, since it 
covered the fact that she had been waiting fox 
him for more than an hour. 

“« May it be my fate to be always five minutes 
late,” rejoined the newcomer, piously. 


: 
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; “What a detestable afternoon !” she said, busy- 
ing herself at the tea table. 

“It certainly leaves nothing to be desired in 
the way of wetness. This is like coming into an- 
other world, Mrs. Lethbridge. What an ideal 
room V7? 

‘It’s my favorite cornor in the whole house ; 
no one comes here without a special invitation.” 
; This last sentence was emphasized by a charm- 
ing smile. 

‘*You are a spoilt child of fortune,” said Hugh 

Trelawney, leaving the smile unacknowledged. 

He loathed the evidences of her wealth which 
divided him from her. 

“‘Has it ever occurred to you to wonder why 
you should have everything and other women 
nothing ?” . 

“My dear friend, it never occurs to me to won- 
der at anything in this best of all possible worlds. 
If I wanted something and couldn’t get it, then 
perhaps ”? 

She paused, apparently distracted by the coun- 

terclaims of cream and sugar. 

‘‘Do you mean to tell me seriously,” he said, 

“‘that you always get what you want 2” 

A look, not entirely of amusement, flashed into 

“athe gray eyes. 

‘“‘Ah, there you have me at a disadvantage, 
—Mr. Trelawney. here may have been days when 
WM asked for sun and it rained.” 

He took the cup she held toward him. 

“Those,” she added, indicating the contents 
>t a dainty silver basket, “those are most fus- 
inating ; won’t you be tempted ?” 

oe fe am strong in the face of temptation, Mrs. 

ethbridge. I can refuse even those.” 

iit ne interpreted, means you don’t 

aa pol your dinner. I always notice that 

* man withstands a small temptation it is 


Luvari : i 
a because he intends to yield to a 


He smiled a tri 
him that 9 shar 
men's wives, bu 


ifle absently. It occurred to 
pone be admirable in other 
ee out not. in his own. With the in- 
ee i e - sex she caught the disapproval of 
Oona oe the implied criticism. 

T relawney ne a have been a schoolmaster, Mr. 
in Solence, , ae said, with a touch of well-bred 

f you looked at your pupils like 


th at you Ww ; 
rly ce have made your fortune with un- 


Be 
a Whe vid rau look her eycs fell. 
diem you sit down ? No, not that opair ; 
3168 60 much more comfortable, » 
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‘*Té is an embarrassment of riches,” he an- 
swered. ‘Did I not say truly you are a spoilt 
child of fortune ?” 

“A child!” she said, with a touch of humor. 
“A child of thirty-three !” 

“*T always think of you as a child,” he replied. 
““A child made to be shielded, protected, in- 
dulged.” . 

** Delightful !” she agreed. ‘‘ That is just my 
idea of what a woman’s life should be.” 

He looked. round the beautiful room with its 
thousand evidences of lavish expenditure, and 
cursed his poverty again. 

‘And go you always get what you want. I 
wish you would give me your receipt, Mra. Leth- 
bridge.” 

“It is a very simple one.” She paused. “Be 
perfectly selfish and you'll be perfectly happy.” 

There was a moment of silence, during which 
he contemplated the charming face before him. 
in wondering admiration. 

“‘Tf you are a practical illustration of your 
somewhat exclusive philosophy, I must congrat- 
ulate you on the result,” he said at length. , 

Leonie Lethbridge stretched ont her hand and 
looked thoughtfully at her wedding ring; then 
turned and settled her head with a sigh of con- 
tent against the cushion. 

“Yes,” she returned, slowly, ‘be perfectly 
selfish and you will be perfectly happy.” 

“*You have the courage of your opinions,” lie 
said, dryly. : 

«¢ You will grant that is at least a merit,” she 
answered, with equal dryness, ‘“‘even if you dis- 
agree with the opinions.” 

He looked away. Perhaps, being a man, he 
found it difficult to disagree with anything in 
view of the charming face lying in the shadows 
cast by the crimson lamp shade. 

There was another moment of silence, broken 
only by the beating of the rain against the win- 
dows. 

‘‘ Listen to the rain,” she said, with a little 
shiver; ‘‘fancy having to go through this, with 
variations, for the next five months before we can 
hopé to see the sun again.” 

‘©An English October is the first act of a cli- 
matic tragedy, which practically will only end ” 
—he paused—‘* next October.” 

She turned toward him, her eyes full of 
laughter. 

“Cynic! why don’t you go abroad ?” 

‘¢ Climate counts for a good deal in life, I grant 
you,” he replied, gravely; ‘‘but a pauper like 
myself has to consider other mattera besides the 
sun. <A paternal government has yet to provide 


‘model workhouses in the Riviera for unlucky beg- 
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gars whose pictures an unenlightened public de- 
clines to buy.” 

‘‘Your friends at least appreciate you,” she 
eaid, gayly. ‘‘See, I have given the place of 
honor to that charming sketch you were good 
enough to send me the other day.” 

He turned and saw his own work, exquisitely 
framed, standing on a draped easel behind him. 

** You are more than kind, and I less than de- 
serving.” 

She looked up at him, something suspiciously 
like gentleness in her bright eyes. 

‘‘ Rather, I am wise. In days to come, when 
it is my turn to be a pauper, I shall realize thou- 
sands by these early works of the famous Hugh 
Trelawney.” 

' He shut his eyes to the fact that she was ab- 
solutely ignorant of art, and drank in her praise 
with greedy ears, 

“«*T foresee a great career for you, Mr. Trelaw- 
ney,” the pretty voice went on. 

There was a rustle of silk skirts, and she joined 
him at the easel. 

‘* Will you become portrait painter to the royal 
family, or ”—their eyes met—‘‘ marry the Amer- 
ican girl with impossible parents and give teas in 
the Melbury Road ?” 

Ile langhed ; it was an old joke between them. 

‘*Which would you advise—sell my art or sell 
myself ? There is no reserve price on either.” 

“The American girl is pretty,” she said, with 
apparent irrelevance. 

‘Thanks ; I think I’d prefer to sell my art. 
What would you think of a man who married a 
woman for her money ?” 

She met his glance fearlessly. 

‘That would depend if he loves her.” 

**Even supposing he did love her, the world 
would always say he didn’t.” 

“What would the world matter if she knew he 
did ?” 

ed gray eyes were brilliantly triumphant. 

ce —I 39 

The door opened. 

“* Lady Manvers’s compliments, madam, and she 
has sent the maid, as promised.” 

There was a little pause. 

“If you will excuse me for one moment. Iam 
afraid I must see this woman. I shall not be five 
minutes. Sit down again until I come.” 

Hugh Trelawney stood and looked abstractedly 
round the beautiful room. The very air seemed 
impregnated with Leonie. The roses in their rich 
china bowls recailed the faint perfume she always 
used ; the chair with j¢a E.stern cushions seemed 
waiting for the &racef 241 figure to sit downs the 
entire room was but g preflection of herself, 


” 
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A moment of great joy was vouchsafed to 
Hugh Trelawney just then. Imagination showed 
him a vision of the future, when they two would sit 
together in the firelight—man and wife—when 
he would kiss her soft hands as he lay on the 
hearth rug at her feet, and they would laugh to- 
gether at “the American girl with impossible 
parents.” 

He crossed to the mantelpiece and took up a 
miniature of her lately done by a famous Italian. 
The artist had caught her best expression, and 
the gray eyes looked up pathetically at the man 
who loved her. 

«*They call you heartless,” said Hugh Trelaw- 
ney. ‘My dearest, how little they know you!” 
And he turned to replace it carefully. 


‘“* Your ever devoted, 
‘*George Clifford.” 


-The words in the bold handwriting caught his 
eye. 

‘George Clifford.” 

** George Clifford.” 

«© Your ever devoted, George Clifford.” 

There seemed no other words left in the world. 

* Your ever devoted, George Clifford.” 

As long as he lived, Hugh Trelawney never 
heard the name without recalling the horrible 
anguish of that moment. 

** Have I been an unconscionable time ?” 

He started ; so engrossed had he been he had 
not heard her come in. 

“Servants are such a bore, and my maid was a 
treasure.” 

The soft voice was talking, but he could not 
gather what it said. 

** Your ever devoted, George Clifford.” 

He pulled himself together with a tremendous 
effort. 

“«T have been thinking over what you said just 
now, Mrs. Lethbridge, and I have taken a resolu- 
tion.” : 

Leonie Lethbridge sat down in her old place, 


. With a sudden sense of impending misfortune. 


Even at that, perhaps the most critical mo- 
ment of her life, she found herself regretting 
that the green cushion behind her head was not 
the right shade to go with her gown. 

“* Sit down and let’s be cozy,” she said, lightly. 
““T love hearing of resolutions. The next best 
thing to making them is the fascinating certainty 
that one will break them.” 

She glanced up at the handsome face above her 
as she spoke, and was struck by its look of pain. 

“‘And what is the resolution ?” 

**A hard one to make—a still harder one to 
keep, Mrs. Lethbridge.” 
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Her little laugh had no merriment in it, but it 
Tagout as clearly as ever. 

“i am sure it isa good one,” she said, in her 
cusiest’ Inanner. 


“© You look so tragic——” 
“Don’t laugh at me,” he said, catching his 


breath. ** After all, I am only following your ad- 
vice.” 


She contemplated her smart shoes for a sec- 


‘© GRANNY, DEAR !”’— FROM 


ond, then turned and regarded him with an ex- 
pression of friendly interest. 

**T hope yon will never be foolish enough to 
follow any advice I may have given you, Mr. 'Tre- 
lawney ; it is sure to be bad.” 

**On the contrary, I am so fully persuaded it 
is good I have decided on following it out to 
the letter.” 


Her eyes dilated—his words and his face were 
so unmistakably serious, 
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«‘And what is this wonderful advice ?” 

“T am going to leave London and winter 
abroad.” 

Iler fingers closed sharply as he spoke, and her 
wedding ring, which was too large for her, fell 
with a clatter into the tiled hearth. They stooped 
simultaneously, and when he restored it to l:er 
Leonie Lethbridge was mistress of herself again. 
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“Tt is yonr wedding ring,” he said, looking 
down at the golden circlet in his hand. 

“They say it is an omen,” she said, gently- 
‘‘ Luckily I am not superstitious.” 

The four eyes looked into each other’s depths, 
and failed to-read the other’s secret. 

«Let us hope it is a good omen,” he remarked . 

She slipped the ring on again; perhaps it was 
the wrong shade of cushion which made her face 
so strangely pale. 


186 A CALL FROM 

To the man’s eyes it seemed she had never 
looked so beautifal. 

“* And so you are going away ?” 

“TI must,” he answered. 

For one instant she hesitated, pride and her 
woman’s heart battling fiercely together. Then 
she rose. 

‘«Mr. Trelawney ”— there was a tone in her 
voice he had never heard before—‘‘ we are old 
friends. _If—if—financial difficulties—we are old 
friends.” 

She stopped helplessly, The color which had 
fled from her face flushed hi 

“«T am indeed a pauper now,” he said, bitterly, 
‘if you can think so poorly of me as that.” 

“Mr. Trelawney, I did not mean—you are quite 
wrong.” Impulsively she held ont her hands. 
“Oh, do not misunderstand me so cruelly !” 

Unfortunately, he misunderstood her more 
cruelly than ever. 

_ “T could never misunderstand you,” he said, 
with the, hopeless imbecility of a man in love— 
“never.” ° ¢ Te 

Her hand lay like a flower in his; he bent to 
kiss it. ; 

‘‘ Your ever devoted, George Clifford.”. 

Instead, he let it fall. : 

The rain pattered pitilessly against the window 
panes, ; : ‘ 

*«T shall see you again before I leave, of course,” 
he said, mentally resolving to start tliat night. 

' She looked at him with a little emile: 

_ © Of course.” 

There was another panse. 

“I think I must be saying good-by, Mrs. Leth- 
bridge.” j 

‘* Good-by, Mr. Trelawney.” __ 

_ He looked wistfully round the charming room: 
Imagination was a bad artist—it had painted an 
ee picture. 

' 66 ood-b 9 Zee : 
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“* Good-by !” 

Another moment, and she was alone. 

* . * * * * 

The president of the Royal Academy stood 
receiving his guests. 

The crush was enormous. 

A handsome man with a woman on his arm 
struggled up the crowded stairs. 

The woman attracted a good deal of attention 
—she was very young and very beantifnl. 

“«Glad to see you back, Trelawney,”’ said the 
genial president. ‘* Ah——” he broke off. 

“‘ My wife,” said Trelawney, sapplementing the 
exclamation. 

The president sighed regretfully as he looked 
at the beautiful young face. It was exactly what 
he had searched London for in vain six months 
before. 

“We shall expect you on Sunday,” he said, as 
they passed on. a 

“Look at that woman, Hugh,” whispered the 
young wife. ‘ Who is she ? - What an exquisite 
dress !” a eRe 

Hugh Trelawney looked up, but did not answer 
his wife's question. ae 

“That is Lady Clifford,” said a friend who had 
joined them. ‘She waa a Mrs. Lethbridge—wears 
well, eh? Sho must be forty: You remember 
her, don’t you, Trelawney?” = «ssi. 

“Yes, I remember her,” said Trelawner. 
slowly. ee 4%. ' mae 

Just at that moment the great lady at the 
opposite side of the room looked up and was 
attracted by the beantifal face. ; 

“Who is that charming child ? She is n 
surely.” / . 

The artist by her side put up his glasees. 

“That 2? Oh, that’s Trelawney’s wife—land- 
scape T'relawney—he’s home again. Yon remem- 
ber him, don’t you, Lady Clifford ? 

“Yes, [remember him,” ee said, slowly. 

The crowd closed in. 
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A CALL FROM THE COUNTRY. 


By Norman Gate, 


Herz I want you, in the country, where the cowslip nods asleep, 
Where the palm is by the water, where the peace is doubly deep; 
Where the finches chirp nt matins in a green and lovely Jand— 

Don’t you hear, my thorn and blossom? Don't you feel to understand ? 


Ocea 


part us, leagues divide us, but our spirits know a link; 


Why gpowd you not come, my dearest, thinking warmly 7% yon think? 


call you by a singing who should call you by ™Y soul, 
by a part, beloved, who should call you by the whole? 


d 
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SAMOAN LIFE ON THE COPRA a NS ¥e 


By Freperick M. Turner. 


“* Beautiful isle of the sea, 
Smile on ‘the ‘face of the .water,; 
Dear are thy memories to me ”— 


A TROPICAL climate, but without the concom- 


jitant deadly fevers, venomous reptiles and dan- 


gers prevalent in many tropical countries ; 
an even temperatnre, varying not ten degrees 
throughout the year; magnificent scenery, luxu- 
rious vegetation, delicious fruits, delightfully cool 
mornings and erenings, rare combinations of 
mountain and ocean, unique sights and customs 
of a peculiar race of people—this is Samoa. 
ying, as it does, in the pathway of commerce 
between San Francisco and the Australian col- 
onies, in direct line from the Atlantic seaports to 
the same points—when the Nicaragua Canal is 
completed—it is the key to the South Pacific, 
and the only gronp of islands not already occu- 
pied by England, Germany or France. 

Constantly increasing commercial interests 
‘form a bond of union between this group and the 
Pacific Coast. Trade relations with Australia, 
which, already large, are certain to increase to 
enormous proportions in the near fatare as that 
country rapidly develops, de- _ 
mand a protecting supervision. | 
on the part of the United 
States. 

The United States acquir- .. 
ed, some years ago, by treaty, 
certain rights and privileges 
in Pago Pago Harbor, and ap- 
propriated a large sum of 
money for improvements. 
The time will come when 
such a harbor, for a naval 
station, will be of great value, 
and these rights and privileges 
should not be readily relin- | 
quished. 

That England and Ge 
many recognize the import- 
ance of the occupation of this 
group is manifested by the 
frequent agitation of the sub- 
ject by both powers and the 
prominence given the matter 
in the foreign press, 

From San Francisco to Syd- 
ney, via Hawaii, Samoa and 
New Zealand, with stop-over 
Privileges at any of these 
points, is a voyage of rare 


interest and pleasure. No more aelighttnl trip 
can be imagined than such a passage on one of 
the steamers plying between these ports. It is 
pleasure-sailing, pure and simple; no violent 
storms occur such as agitate the Atlantic. The 
island of Upolu in the Samoan group rivals, in 
point of beauty, far-famed Tahiti. 

As the steamer approaches the island the land- 
scape presents a charming and picturesque ap- 
pearance. THeavily timbered mountain ranges, 
crested in some places by the rims of extinct vol- 
canoes, rise to a height of five thonsand feet. 
Beantiful plains and valleys extend from the 
mountains down to the seashore. Waterfalls 
glisten high up in the glens; one back of Apia 
drops one hundred and twenty feet and is plainly 
visible far out at sea. Cocoanut palms wave in 


‘all directions and crowd the very water’s edge ; 


white houses appear among the plantations be- 
longing to the trading’ firms at Apia, while along 
the shore cluster the leaf-thatched native houses. 


COPRA WAREHOUSE AND DRYING TRAYS. 
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SAMOAN LIFE ON THE COPRA PLANTATIONS. 


SAMOAN PLANTATION SCENE.— TREAD-POWER FOR PUMPING WATER, 


A few miles out from the harbor a number of 
boats and canoes range alongside the steamer. 
Stalwart bronzed Samoans, in scant leaf girdles, 
clamber up the ladders, their hands and arms full 
of curios. These savages are of superb physique 
—broad-shouldered, deep-chested, full-muscled— 
and very suave in manners. ‘They are all tatooed, 
from just above the waist down to the knees, in 
wonderful patterns, and highly anointed with 
scented cocoanut oil. 

After the anchor is dropped in the harbor 
there is a constant stream of tropical fruits from 


PAULING COCOANUTS. 


the canoes to the deck of the steamer—custard 
apples, mangoes, bananas, oranges, limes and 
young green cocoanuts, which contain a delicious 
drink, very different from the liquid contained in 
the old mature nut. Canoes dot the harbor and 
focus on the steamer from all directions, They 
also cling to the vessel as she leaves the port, and 
numbers of natives remain on board, bartering 
their stock in trade, and are carried out three or 
four miles from land. Many are obliged to swim 
for shore, their canoes having dropped astern long 
before. They plunge from the vessel, holding 
one hand full of mats, fans, 
or clubs, disappear in the 
foaming eddies, bob up 
serenely again and slowly 
make their way ashore. 
They are as much at home 
in the water as on land. In 
Samoa a child learns to 
swim almost as soon as it 
learns to walk. 
Surrounding Apia, and 
stretching away for miles on 
either side, are the “copra” 
plantations. What is copra? 
The product of the mature 
cocoanut ; the principal ar- 
ticle of export of the South 
and West Pacific. It is the 
meat of the ripe cocoanut 
cnt from the shell in strips 
and exposed to the burning 
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mys of a tropical sun, which dries 
outall the water and leaves the meat 
hard and full of oil. In some groups 
of the Pacific—notably, the atolls 
along the equator—copra is the only 
article of commerce, and all trade 
values are based on this one product. 
In the zone bounded by the para!- 
lels of latitude 15° north and south of 
the equator the cocoanut palm reaches 
the acme of perfection. Here it flour- 
ishes and finds its habitat. If it can 
get footing in salt water, so much the 
better. It is full of blossoms and 
ripe nuts throughout the entire year. 
The latter drop one by one, or are 
hastened in their fall by the active 
natives, who climb the tall trees— 
some are 125 feet high—like mon- 
keys and throw them down. 
Some of these plantations are very 
beautiful, the trees being planted in 
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AT THE COCOANUT GROVE. 


wv" 


regular orchard form, and the ground seeded with 
grass to keep down the weeds. One may ride for 


the strong trade breeze ; or the great billows roll- 
miles along the avenues, in the shade of these 


ing in and dashing clouds of spray and mist high 


trees, under and through the arching tops of 


which many exquisite vistas greet the eye. 
Frequently there is a glimpse of the distant 

blue of the ocean picked out with white tips—the 

*‘white horses” of the ocean—urged onward by 


JACK-FRUIT (A SPECIES OF BREADFRUIT), 


up against some projecting rock. Again, it may 
be some enchanting valley far below, along whose 
course a tiny, limpid stream, after dashing and 
foaming over the cataracts and falls of its lava 
channel, winds its quiet way in glistening, shim- 
mering curves to the sea. 

‘At the different stations belonging to the trad- 
ing firms are located storehouses and sheds and 
stocks of merchandise. ‘The cocoanuts are gath- 
ered up and brought in from the plantations in 


SAMOAN HAIR-COMBS. 
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carts, or in baskets loaded on donkeys, and 
dtimped on tlie ground in great heaps. 

The first operation is to husk them. A stake is 
driven in the ground, and the end pointed. The 
nut, being grasped firmly by both ends, is brought 
down forcibly on the sharp point, driving it 
through the husk to the shell. A simple twist 
of the wrist outward is given, which tears out a 
segment of husk. This is repeated several times 
until the shell is free of all fibre—a very quick op- 
eration for one who is accustomed to the method. 
A sharp blow with the back of a knife blade 
splits the nuts into hemispheres, and the meat is 
soon ripped out with the knife and spread on the 
mats or trays to dry. After drying, it is de- 
posited in the storehouses or sheds to await ship- 
ment. When a vessel arrives it is loaded into 
the hold in bulk and sent to Europe, Australia, 
or San Francisco, where it is ground, the oil 
pressed ont and mannfactured into soap and 
candles, or used for other purposes. 

Owing to the indolence of the Samoans the 
work on these plantations is done mainly by black 
labor recruited from the groups of islands to the 
westward of Samoa. The system practiced savors 
strongly of slavery. 

Many of the schemes and devices employed by 
the captains of recruiting vessels to decoy and en- 
trap these islanders are closely allied to treachery 
and force. 
hundred tons register are used in the business. 
These are fitted out for voyages of from four to 
six months, and the New Hebrides, Solomon Isl- 
ands, New Guinea and New Britain are the scene 
of action. The business has been carried on for 
many years, and each year it becomes more diffi- 
cult to secure the necessary laborers, owing to the 
harsh, cruel treatment they receive. 

Frequently a vessel will be gone six months, 
and return with a bare half-dozen laborers. Oc- 
casionally a vessel of forty or fifty tons will sail 
into the harbor with over a hundred human 
beings crowded under and on top of her decks. 
These vessels generally sail away with a coat of 
paint of a certain color, and return an entirely 
different color. 

The Englieh Government has esate its 
subjects in the South Pacific to conform, as far 
as possible, to certain prescribed rules and regn- 
lations in alluring the black boys away from their 
homes. It has also enforced & more humane 
treatment of them whey landed and put at work 
on the plantationg jy English colonics. The 

black boys have nog ;_ 42 slow to recognize the 
difference in the tre, ent accorded them by 
English and Germany e774 are far word ready to 
negotiate with the h a) Zl than the latter. 
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Small schooners of from forty to one - 
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fact being well known, the captaind of the Ger- 
man vessela endeavor to impart to their vesel 
and boats an English appearance. Consequently, 
when approaching a group where it is desired to 
trade and recruit laborers, the vessel and boats 
are painted to represent English boats, which are 
painted white with a red streak along the gun- 
wale. On reaching shore there is a parley. Ques 
tions are exchanged by both parties, offers of 
trade are made, and negotiations opened for ls- 
borers. 

The captain inquires if any are desirous of go- 
ing to some of the English colonies (for instance, 
Fiji) to work on the plantations, a bait being 
held out in the shape of an advance of some cot- 
ton cloth, or a knife, or axe. If any are willing 
the arrangements are closed at once. If asked to 
go to Samoa, great reluctance is exhibited ; but 
when the objective destination is stated to be Fiji 
it is generally satisfactory. Very often the chief 
of a village will agree, on condition of receiving 
a cheap rifle, to deliver a certain number of the 
members of his tribe, or some neighboring tribe 
on which he will make a raid,.to go as laborers. 

These laborers aye paid-two or three dollars 
month, ani atthe expiration of their three years’ 
term are to: be returned to their -homes. Many 
are thus recruited and sail away with the expec- 
tation that they are going to Fiji, and are landed 
in—Samos. They may see their native islanl 
again in three years, and it may be six rere gr 
—never. 

Sometimes the crew of the vessel will make a 
raid on a village, capture a- number of prisoners. 
and carry them away by force. It is stated that 
labor recruiting has now received new allies in 
the stereopticon and phonograph. Well-known 
natives from some of the different islands are 
photographed amid their surroundings on the 
plantations where they are at work. They are 
then induced to speak into a phonograph mes- 
sages of greeting to the old friends at home. Lan- 
tern slides are then made from the photographs. __ 

When the recruiting vessel arrives at accertain | 
island where it is desired to obtain labor, the — 
picture of the absent man, reproduced life size, 
ig thrown on a canvas and made to speak, in his 
native tongue, to his astonished friends. The ef- | 

| 


fect is tremendous. A large trading company has 
stations in many of the different groupe of the 
West Pacific. 

A black boy is landed in Samoa on a contract 
to work three years on the plantations, He is 
to be paid three dollars per month. Each 
month he must trad out part of this amount at 
the company store. He is also fined for any mis- 
demeanors of which he may be guilty. Wher 
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his time thas expired he is, by well-arranged 
Plans, in debt to the company for a greater 
amount than his accumulated wages. Conse- 
quently » he ‘must remain until his obligations are 
liquidated iim labor. In this manner two or 
three extra years are ground out of the poor 
wretch, 

At the end of that time, if he persists in the 
determination to return home, and enforces his 
desire by application to the consul, who is sup- 
posed to regulate the traffic, he is placed with 
others on hoard some vessel going ont with ‘re- 
turn labor.” He will take away, possibly, as the 
fruit of his three years’ labor, an axe, knife, bolt 
of cloth and five or six silver dollars, and occa- 
sionally a camphor-wood chest. 

The vessel sails away, and he is delivered— 
back to his own home? Oh, no! to some other 
station of the company, there to begin. anew an- 
other term of servitude. Here he may remain 
several years and then be taken back to Samoa. 
The miserable wretch may never see home again 
after his first leave-taking. These are not excep- 
tional cases, for there are many of them. 

It is not strange that retaliation and blood- 
shed is the result of such a course of treatment. 
Hardly a year passes but what several labor re- 
cruiting vessels are reported as overpowered by 
the cannibalistic inhabitants of the Solomon and 
neighboring groups, the vessel burned and the 
crew “scoffed” (eaten). ‘Long pig” (human 
Resh) is held in high regard in some of these isl- 

ands. 

The life of the black boy on the plantations is 
virtual slavery. Many run away into the bush 
lands, where they subsist on roots and berries, 
occasionally making forays on the vegetable gar- 
dens of the Samoans. When they get starved out 
they come back to the stations. Sometimes they 
may be seen huddled under a piece of coarse 
miutting, hardly able to crawl, with scarcely a 
shred of covering, the skin drawn tight over their 
bones—mere living skeletons. 

One black boy who had run away made the 
following complaint to an American resident : 
** German schooner come my place. German talk 
me for three days to come Samoa. Give me fif- 
teen dollar year for three years. Now me here 

five years and half, and German say he never let 

me go home.” 

_ When asked what he had done to merit such 

treatment the boy answered: “He speak me 

mind cows and calves. They tell me not let 

small fellow calf drink the milk. Him dyn. I 

run to him snd to another all day, Nong {them 
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rope. One fellow drink plenty. Then white 

man plenty fight me; me plenty mad, throw 

stones and break calf’s leg. White man add two 
years to my time. German consul he speak ; he 
say two years too much, one year very good. 

White man tell: ‘Sometime you stop; plenty 

ships go bring more beys; then you go home.’ 

German man too much lie. No let me go home. 

Samoans and Germans fight; me run away all 

same plenty boys. Come oack, me work for 

Englishman and American man. They pay me 

money ; but German man, no money.” 

Many of the black boys are fatalists, and believe 
in a personal devil. It is almost impossible to 
coax or force them to take medicine, no matter 
how sick they may be. They say: ‘‘ Devil be- 
long me, he come; he speak me, me die. No 
good for me take medicine, master; me die” 
(and they generally do die). 

On one occasion it became necessary to send 
one of the boys with a note to a well-known 
merchant. When asked if he knew the gentle- 
man, he replied: ‘‘ Yes, me know. Short fellow 
man, small fellow grass (mustache) ; big fellow 
nose, long fellow talk ”—a description which the 
friends of the gentleman were not slow to recog- 
nize. Ofa bald-headed man they say: ‘‘ Cocoa- 
nut belong him; he no got grass.” 

A carpenter’s tool box having two compart- 
ments was described one day by one of the boys 
as ‘Shim fellow box, two fellow hole.” On a 
moonlight night serenading parties of black boys 
may be seen under the trees, or before the houses 
of the planters and traders, rendering a musical 
programme in. most peculiar style. 

’ One party, just before leaving for their homes, 
gave an open-air concert in a street of Apia. A 
sound of weird music attracted late strollers to 
@ great tree on the principal street where were 
grouped about fifteen black boys. Huddled close 
together, with heads almost touching, the band 
played several of their native island airs. The 
instruments consisted entirely of joints of bamboo, 
ranging in size from a Jead pencil to four or five 
inches in diameter, and of varying lengths. These 
were made to produce tones running from the 
shrill piccolo notes down to those of the big 
tuba. 

The most amazing part of the performance 
was the manner in which the instruments were 
blown, the nose being applied to an opening in 
the end of the bamboo and the blowing done with 
that member instead of the month. How it was 
accomplished was a mystery not solved by the 
onlooking spectators. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AT VAILIMA, SAMOA. 


By A VISITOR IN I89g4. 


STANDING on the lawn at ‘‘ Vailima,”’ the resi- 
dence of Robert Louis Stevenson in Samoa, and 
looking at his splendid mansion with its parklike 
surroundings, one finds it almost impossible to 
realize that three years ago this delightful place 
had no existence. 

In lieu of the stately mansion and beautiful 
park, gigantic trees, linked together by tough 
vines and innumerable creeping plants, flourished 
luxuriantly, and the place was rarely trodden by 
the foot of man. 
Now all is chang- 
ed. Wild nature 
iz replaced by or- 
dered civilization ; 
smooth green 
lawns, in places 
bright with flow- 
ers, spread them- 
selves before us, 
Groves of bananas 
are seen on the 
one hand, their 
bright-green 
leaves flashing in 
the sunshine; on 
the other, pine- 
apples and other 
tropical fruits. 

Tlorses and cat- 
tle graze in the 
distance, their 
shining coats 
making bright 
spots of color, and 
pleasantly reliev- 
ing the dense 
green of the trop- 
ical landscape. 

On the deep 
veranda that surrounds the house on all sides may 
perhaps appear a slight figure dressed in the light 
and airy attire affected by dwellers in the tropics. 
White flannel shirt and trousers, the feet bare, 
and over all perhaps a light Japanese kimono, 
confined at the waist by a red silk sash. 

cee ne formed features, bearing slight 
sivea that Hiptrt pickness, and the brilliant dark 
ceit, are easily . al epery wild fancy or rare con- 
Louis Stevenson, ate jzed as those of Robert 
of his wand hag pte N@ a Saba who by a stroke 
disappear, and jy.’ pe impenetrable forest to 
lordly pleasure ho, ie p<] “has built himself a 
“e AZ ZHA with all the luxuries 
GF 


SONG-DANCE OF NATIVE SAMOAN LABORERS. 


of our nineteenth century civilization. Noble 
works of art adorn its walls, masterpieces of fur- 
niture by Chippendale and Sherraton stand in its 
chambers, with finc mats and curios from all 
parts of the world, and last, but not least, a val- 
uable library, all of which attest the taste of the 
master. 

The simple native admitted to view these treas- 
ures is at a loss for words to express his wonder 
and admiration, and regards their possessor as a 
superior being; 
but men of tha 
English-speaking 
race know that le 
has done even 
more wonderful 
things. For las 
he not created gz!- 
lant Allen Breck 
with trusty David 
Balfour, and Will 
of the Mill, Prince 
Otto, and a host 
of other delight- 
ful characters ? 
And does he not 
still from time to 
time send forth 
from his island 
home a master- 
piece to astonish 
the world ? 

Robert Louis 
Stevenson came 
to Samoa about ' 
four years. ago. 
Weary with long 
rovings among tlie 
islands of the Pa- 
cific, he resolved 
to settle down and make for himself a permanent 
abiding place. Samoa appeared to him as the 
Promised Land, and it at once took the fancy of 
the great writer. This is hardly to be wondered 
at, for the climate approaches perfection, and the 
scenery is lovely beyond description. The inhab- 
itants have always possessed a certain civilization 
and are a fine race, with graceful manners anil 
amiable dispositions. Apia, the chief town, has 
the necessary postal facilities, being a port of call 
for the mail steamers running between Australia 
and San Francisco. These advantages, with the 
possibility of acquiring a large tract of land (a 
thing quite unattainable in other islands of the 
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Pacific), determined Mr. Stevenson to choose large Samoan house stands at the back for the 
Samoa as a place for permanent residenze, and use of servants, wio are all natives, Stables and 
Jed to the purchase of some four hundred acres native houses occupied by the field hands are a 
of forest land, situated about three miles from distinctive feature of this part of the estate. The 
Apia, at an elevation ranging from six hundred to kitchen garden is immediately at the back of the 


fifteen hundred feet. 

The next step was to clear the land, and this, 
in the absence of roads and any organized labor, 
was a task of no small difficulty; but it was at 
last successfully accomplished, and the building 
of the house was commenced. But before this 
could proceed far 
it was absolutely 
necessary to make 
a road to the port 
of Apia, where a 
ship was discharg- 
ing her cargo of 
American red- 
wood, imported 
for the work. 

A track througli 
the forest, with in- 
finite trouble, was 
at last made, and 
drays and horses 
having been 
brought from 
New Zealand, the 
work of hauling 
the timber and 
other materials up 
the mountain pro- 
ceeded. 

‘These once on 
the land, the chief 
difficulties were 
over, and under 

the watchful eye 

of the master the~ 

work drew to a 

completion. 
The house wag 
designed by Mr. 

Stevenson, and, 

with the additions lately made, is a two-story 

building about one hundred feet in length and 
fifty feet in depth; it is surrounded by a very 
deep veranda, and is painted a peculiar shade of 
green, with a red roof. It is by far the largest 
building on the island, and from jts elevated 
position, being six hundred feet aboye sea level, 
it commands superb views over the 
ocean beyond. As before said 
through a park. At 
two-storied cottage, 
Lloyd Osbourne, 
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CANNIBALS OF SAMOA. 


house, and is superintended by Mrs. Stevenson, 

who cultivates successfully many rare and curious 

plants. Beyond, stretching into the forest, are 

the plantations, where, under the care of Mr. 

Lloyd Osbourne, everything that can be grown in 

the tropics flourishes abundantly. A complete 
list would be out 
of place, so I will 
only mention the 
breadfruit, pine- 
apples, bananas, 
cocoa, India rub- 
ber, sugar-cane, 
ginger, kava, taro, 
grenadillo, oran- 
ges, limes, cocoa- 
nuts, citrons, 
mangoes, vanilla, 
coffee, cinnamon, 
guava. 

When I caught 
my first glimpse 
of Vailima quite a 
small crowd of na- 
tives were sitting 
and lounging 
about the veran- 
da. As I drew 
near, a tall, slight 
figure, clad in 
white flannel shirt 
(short sleeves) and 
trousers and a red 
sash round his 
waist, came across 
the lawn and 
with outstretched 
hands welcomed 

me heartily to his 
forest home, and 
forthwith hastened to present his island friends. 
It was a sort of féte, and many chiefs had come 
to spend the day with their genial neighbor, 
bringing their servants along with them. 

After achat, tiffin was announced, and we all ad- 
journed to the great dark-paneled hall in the new 
wing which had been recently added to the house. 
As the guests were numerous it was rather a tight 
pack round the table. However, at last all were 
settled, and the bright-eyed native boys, clad iD 
Stuart tartan lavalavas, handed round a quaint 
but delightful selection of American and native 
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dishes. I sat next our host, and, in the course 
of conversation, the papers in different parts of 
the world that had more than suggested obituary 
notices of the novelist were mentioned. ace 

“Yes,” he said, “they have a curious partiality 
for exGing mydays. I hear of it months after the 
event has happened ; but this climate is glorious 
and suits me admirably, so they are likely to 
have more copy for a considerable time to come.” 

Suddenly a terrible scuffle took place under the 

table, and Henry, the large cat of the house, 
dashed out of the door, followed by a strange dog. 
In a minute all were on their feet, and Mre. 
Stevenson was shouting for a revolver and forci- 
bly impressing on the owner that she would shoot 
the dog and, should any harm come to Henry, 
the owner also. However, Henry made good his 
escape, and the dog was granted his life. After 
lunch we returned to the veranda, the tobacco 
and cigarette papers were passed round, and a 
“boy” brought a burning coal for us to light up 
by. I noticed that the members of the House- 
hold, who all smoke perpetually, ‘take. infinite 
pains to light their cigarettes any way but with 
matches. They will walk the whole length -of 
the veranda to get u light from some one else, or 
send for a coal. While we were having qur cof- 
fee and chatting, some emissaries arrived from a 
distant village chief to ask ‘ ‘Tusitala” (the teller 
of stories), as they call Louis Stevenson, his opin- 
ion on some question of taxes.. He gave the 
matter his profound consideration, and the twa 
natives his. opinion, which seemed quite to coin- 
cide with their own, for, after a drink of kava, 
they departed evidently thoroughly satisfied with 
the result of their errand. Mr. Stevenson took 
the greatest interest in all things connected with 
the natives and their politics, and spared no 
trouble to help them in any wavy. 

After settling this little affair of state we went 
up the outside wooden staircase of the old part of 
the house to the upper veranda, from which a 
Magnificent view is to be had. First across the 
lawn, then over the top of feathery branched 
palms to the blne Pacific, sparkling under the 
Slorious tropic sun. Opening a glass door, my 
host ushered me into the library, a delightful 
room. full of cnrios, pictures, arms and books. 
Not only were the walls lined with well-stocked 

abi ves, but all the chairs and tables were covered 
the ) books, and piles were lying everywhere on 
by floor. Mr. Stevenson explained the disorder 
ang 17 ins: ««My cousin has been staying with us, 
cult this was his room ; he sometimes had difti- 
aia An finding things, g je broke those chairs 
fani flung the books abong, Wasting much pro- 
2tyY in the process » , it’s much better to 
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leave them alone—things are more easily found 
when they are lying about.” 

Volumes which were often referred to were 
some bound-up numbers of the Vational Ob- 
server, the then editor, Mr. Henley, whose por- 
trait graces the dining room, being a much ap- 
preciated friend. After inspecting .many inter- 
eating old volumes and newspapers, of which 
there is a wonderful collection, we tore ourselves 
from the fascinations of the books and, crossing 
a sort of flying bridge, entered.the new section 
again, and found ourselves, in Mr. Stevenson’s 
own room, & barely furnished apartment where 
he did most of his writing. 

T can’t write in that library,” continued the 
novelist ; ‘it’s all go suitable for a literary man— 
it pats every idea out of my. head. I like a little 
den like this, with nothing in it to distract me— 
a deal kitchen table and’a couple of chairs; but 
the latter are really mere luxuries, quite unneces- 
sary. I have-lived in every sort of place, and find 
that a mat on the ground is as comfortable as any- 
thing, as long as we have our own special brand 
of tobacco. We are slaves to that. We have allowed 
‘* Three Castles” to insinuate itself into our lives ! 
Breakfast is brought to me here every morning 
at five, but I have often done an hour’s work be- 
fore that.” 

So in a corner of this room, the walls of which 
were hot with the blazing sun, were the books 
written to which masses of readers, east ang west, 
eagerly looked forward. And although the short 
story of “The Beach of Falesa” and the latter 
part of “‘The Wrecker” are vivid pictures of 
South Sea Island life, still it was here that the 
magician conjared up the bleak wilds of Scot- 
land, art life among Parisian students, or the 
frantic commercial rush of the United States. 
Almost daily shaken by earthquakes—and, in- 
deed, while we spoke, standing in this untypical 
auther’s study, the whole place vibrated and 
shook again and again, and, as my friend said, 
“Tt isn’t 80 much what happens as what we wait 
for !” 

Descending again to the hall, he continued : 
“‘T am glad you like this place; it is my own de- 
sign. Some people say it is-too dark, but it is a 
contrast to the glare outside. ‘There are many 
ideas I hope to carry out; for instance, I think 
it would be interesting to put the names of all 
the visitors who come here round the walls, about 
five feet from the ground. I would get small gold 
letters from San Francisco, and we could nail 
them up. We might even class them—those 
whose departure we regret. and those whom 
we—— Ifowever, I often dislike people intensely 
if I see much of them.” 
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Rs a i room on the ground floor, sacred to his 

ke & shrewd, delightful old*Scotch Indy, 

ie oe volumes of cuttings she had eol- 

fe ea-—all the criticism of her son’s work, both 
om American and European papers, 

‘Yes,” continued the gon, “the pictures they 
Publish of me yary considerably. They repre- 
Sent every type, from the most godlike creatures 
to the criminal classes; and their descriptions of 
me vary iu proportion—from a man with a ‘ noble 
bearing’ to a « blighted boy.?- Idon’t mind what 
they say as a general rule, only I did object when 

somewhere in the States an interviewer wrote: 
‘A tall, willowy column supported his classic 

head, from which proceeded a hacking cough.’ I 

could not forgive that.” 

At proved a busy day, this, for while we were 
still looking ata quantity of beautiful tapas which 
had been specially made for chiefs in different 
Pacific islands to present to Mr, and Mrs. Steven- 
80n, an old Samoan man of “good family” ar- 
rived with a few offeringg and his son, the latter 
a fine, Stalwart fellow. After the usual courte- 
Sies and a cup of kava, the old man announced 
that he would like hig aon taken into the service 
of 1 usitala as a house boy. It was a patriarchal 
a oceeding altogether—the dignified old man, 

ressed in white, the parents and the handsome 
cA co » whose costume consisted of a banana leaf 
isted round his waist, the brilliant gown con- 
trasting pleasan tly with his bronze skin. ‘Phere 
ache consultation among the Stevensons as to 
ccua er they could take in another boy—they al- 
ady had so many. While the discussion was 
a ng re Mra. R. L. Stevenson told an amusing 
ae about a **honee boy” they had got from 
Sto ee Village who had never seen a two- 
7 Seep before, and was lost in awe and 
miaas ton of the lofty magnificence of their 
ee n. On the morning of his arrival his edu- 
iruckat ae. commenced, and he was given a large 
eased ot water and told to take it to the bed- 
aie ae above. He looked up and, pointing, 
aallir Wit was there. On being answered in the 
mative, he seized the bucket in his teeth, and 

ore anyone could remonatrate he had rushed 
eae of the posts of the veranda, ‘The whole 

i yran up the staircase, and when they showed 

‘im that that was the neual mode of getting to 


Bae rooms he was overpowered with delight, 
tas two or three days could do absolutely 

nae but race up and down stairs, chuckling 
and crowing in an ecstasy of joy. 


Stevengon’s one fear was that of « 
top, and m a letter dated June 380 
said, in words that now ring like PlOD hap z 

ley ¢ 


dying 26 the 


th, js94, he 
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I could die just now, or in, say, half a year, I 
should have had a splendid time of it on the 
whole. But it gets a little stale, and my work 
will begin to senesce, and parties to shy bricks ut 
me; and it now begins to look as if I should sur- 
vive to see myself impotent and forgotten.” He 
even moots the question as to whether he should 
not have taken his father’s way and been an 
engineer, with literature for an ‘‘ amusement.” 
But he adds: ‘I have pulled it off, of course ; 
I have won the wager, and it is pleasant while it 
lasts ; but how long will it last ?” 

Too well we know that, and that his own 
prayer was too literally fulfilled ; that in the full 
tide of literary activity, so successful that, as he 
wrote, “it frightens me,” long-hesitating Death 
laid him saddenly low, with his fume, in spite of 
all his misgivings, standing at high-wuter mark, 
loved by his thousands of readers as few have 
been loved, to. be deplored and lamented as bat 
few have been lamented or deplored. 

‘*I was not born for age. . . . Iam al child- 
less, rather bitter, very clear-eyed, bjighted 
youth.” Thus wrote poor Stevengon to his friend 
Mr, Edmund Goase on the day of his death or the 
day preceding it. There was something that reads 
like a foresight of the impending catastrophe in 
the final words of the letter, which are these: 
‘*T have, in fact, lost the path that makes it easy 
aud natural for you to descend the hill. I am 
going at it straight. And where I have to go 
down it is a precipice.” 

The appended description by Mr. Lloyd Os 
bourne, his stepson, of Steyenson’s last hours is 
full of pathos, and may be quoted here as a me- 
morial of friendly service: “ Louis died of apo- 
plexy of the Jungs, suddenly and painlessly. Tle 
had been working at ‘ Herrinston,’ dictating to 
me, to the very last. He was in very good liealth 
and spirits. He layin the big hall with the family 
about him, and the Samoans he loved so well. 
All night chiefs came bringing fine mats, which 
they laid over his feet, saying, ‘Alofa 'Tusitala.’ 
He is buried on the very top cf Vala Mowntain, 
within sound of the surf. All night his favorite 
boy Sosimo sat beside him, and he and the, others 
chanted the Catholic prayers for the dead. It 
took forty men to cut the road through this 
morning—the mountainside is like a precipice. 
No stranger’s hand touched him. His own So- 
simo dressed him, kissing his white fingers as he 
laid them on his breast. Our own boys dug his 
grave, and his friends the chiefs cut the road and 
carried him up. Please tell all this to his friend@g. 


Everybody is too dazed and miserable to write_— 


we have only sent cables. 


Oh, I am not his 
amanuengis any longer !” 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON LYING IN STATE IN THE DEATH CHAMBER AT VAILIMA. SAMOA.— SEE PRECEDING PAGE. 


MRS. STEVENSON AMONG THE SAMOANS. 


Mrs. RoBert Lovis STEVENSON has related to 
the San Francisco Zzaminer many interesting 
things about Samoan women and Samoan society, 
and Samoan housekeeping and Samoan clothes, 
and other things women love to hear about. 

“* Samoan housekeeping isn’t so simple as it 
sounds,”’ says Mrs. Stevenson. ‘ You have to get 
all your supplies from New Zealand or Australia 
every month. Think of sending half across the 
Pacitic for a bottle of bluing and a bag of flour, 
and youll havo some idea of the sort of times wa 
have down there when it comes to keeping house. 

‘© Of course, you grow a lot of things that are 
good to cat, but they’ro mostly luxuries. The 
necessities you have to buy. It takes a native to 
live on poi and bananas. White people can’t 
stand that. 

‘€The Mormon missionaries that have gone 
down thero of late are trying to live on native 
diet, and they’ro in a dreadful state. I’ve only 
seen the women, bnt, dear me, the women aro 
really ghosts, as far as appearances go. ‘They say 
they’re ill, and that they wish they could eat 
something besides fish and fruit; but their rules 
forbid them that, you know. 

*©'Tho servant protlem? No, we don’t have 
that. The reason is that we don’t have any gerv- 
ants. We have families. If yon want a cook you 
let your wants be known, and you'll be besieged 
with applicants. When you seo one you really 
like you say: ‘Now, if you’ll be a good boy, and 
do so and so’—and then you tell him what you 
expect lim to. do, don’t you -know—‘T’ll let you 
be in my family, and I will allow you so much a 
month for spending money.’ 

** If you called the money you give your ‘ fam- 
ily ’ for spending money ‘ wages’ they would all 
leave you in a body. They aro excellent help. 
They do a great deal of work, and do it well, and 
they are devoted and faithful. But you cannot 
call them servants or treat them like servants. 

*<It costs money to live in Samoa, no matter 
what you hear to the contrary. How much ? 
Ah, just about six or seven times as much: as it 
takes to live here. We don’t have to spend much 
money on dress there, to be sure; but when you 
have to go one thousand miles to buy a pair of 
shoes, and just as far for a new hat, things begin 

to get complicated. 

“¢ Society ? There’s more society Lo tho square 

inch in Samoa than in any other place [ know- 

“White ? Oh, no. There’s very Jity, white 
society—only a few official families, just a little 


handfal of people—and there really ig, ,. me for 
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many afternoon tens and things of that sort. 
But cociety—plenty of it, and very aristocratic 
society, too. 

“You can’t be a society belle unless you have, 
first of all, good blood. Unless you belong to an 
old, well-known family of the high rank you are 
not in Samoan society, no matter how pretty you 
are. 

“‘Then you must be well up in etiquette, and 
Samoan etiquette is a great deal harder to learn 
than all the rules in ‘ Don’t’ put together. 

“«'The leader of society there is always a young 
and beautiful girl. She is chosen from among 
the village girls, and she is given the title of the 
‘Beautiful Maid.’ 

‘“‘When the girl has that title you may know 
she’s tho social autocrat of her village. She wears 
all the prettiest bracelets there are, and she 
never soils her hands with work of any sort. All 
the other girls wait on her and bow down before 
her, and she says who’s to dance before the king 
and who isn’t, and who’s to be invited and who’s 
to be cut. Why, the Princess of Wales haan’t half 
the social power. 

«Then there’s 2 man—he’s called tho ‘Mag- 
nificent One.’ He’s always young and handsome 
and strong, and well up in tho latest things in 
dances and the very newest fad in war eongs, 
and he’s dressed up in a dress peculiar to himself, 
and all the men have to bow when they pass be- 
fore him. 

‘‘My daughter went to a picnic ono day when 
we first went to Samoa. She noticed a young 
man sitting on a sort of dais, and everyone that 
went near him stooped and almost crawled. She 
thought: ‘Well, this must be some mighty prince 
or potentate of some sort.’ She went up closer to 
have a good look at the exalted being, and, lo! it 
was our cook, 

‘One of our family was chosen for the ‘ Beau- 
tiful Maid,’ and she had to leave us and go and 
be a society lealer. I don’t think she cares 
about it. 

‘My cook, who has gone to be a ‘ Magnificent 
Once,’ doesn’t like it at all. He eays he gets noth- 
ing to eat but bananas and breadfruit, and has 
no bed to sleep on but a mat, with a piece of woed 
for a pillow. And then he has to stay up so late 


- in society, leading dances and such things, that 


he doesn’t get sleep cnough, and I fancy he'd 
rather be a little lees swell and a little more com- 
fortable. 

‘“‘I shall never forget the first time I saw a 
‘Beautiful Maid’ and her train. You know they 
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Mra, Stevenson is a large woman, with an in- 
tensely interesting face and a manner which is at 
once simple and dignified. She has great, brave. 


made Mr. Stevenson a chicf down there, and he 
was going to visit a village, and I went with him, 
and a party of young girls came to meet us. 


I wish your friend 
you need somebod, 

T was never of ah 
doubt you bud Me 
me Indoors, The Py % 
and It 13 too cold Lop “ 


They were garlanded with flowers, and they bore 
gifts, and they sang as they came. The ‘ Beau- 
tiful Maid’ was with them. She led the dance 
and ruled all the elaborate ceremonies of wel- 
come, and her grace of manner and dignity were 


dark eyes and a soft and unusually sweet voice. 
She had been quite ill for some time before she 
left Samoa. Iler voice left her almost entirely, 
and she was very weak. Ifer physicians advised a 
change of air, and sho is already beginning to feel 


reigned in the land. At 
Dole Haven cool winds were 
blowing froin the Sound, and 
- strong odors of pine and bay- 
verry perfumed the salty air. 
Mrs. Minto, with her bonnet 
strings flying on her shoulders, 
opened the garden gate and 
ascended the steps to the ve- 
randa. She had just come from the village store, 
and her handbag was packed with paper parcels, 
In an easy chair under the vines Paulette re- 
clined, her listless hand upon her lap, her eves 
following the flitting eai's of the bay. A thin 
and pale Paulette, with much of the old vitality 
and brightness gone from ler look. 

“Did you find the tis:c long while I was 
away ?” panted Mrs. Minto, cheerfully. “One 
cannot walk fast in the Cape sand. We miss the 
pony carriage, of course.” 

‘* Yes,” assented Paulette, “and Zeke and papa 
also—Dole I[aven is a dreary place without papa. 
fis memory haunts every foot of the beach and 
garden. I think I could cheerfully bear every 
other known evil, Mrs. Minto, if only I could 
have papa back.” 

Mrs. Minto took off her bonnet methodically. 
She saw traces of tears on the girl’s cheeks. 

“« My dear,” she said, 
ss 6 Whe darkest day, 
piJ1 bave passed away.’ 
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The two entered the house. Darkness fell, 
and Mrs. Minto lighted a fire of pine knots in 
the living room and spread the tea table on the 
hearth before it. 

“We are two lonely creatures, my dear.” she 
chirped, ‘‘ but let us make the most of such con- 
solation as the Lord has given us.” 

The sea wind began to blow wildly around the 
old house. Presently a rap sounded on the door. 
Paulette arose from her chair. 

*©Who can that be, Mrs. Minto ?” 

“T haven’t an idea. I thought I heard wheels 
just now at the gate. It’s train time. Some- 
body, perhaps, has driven over from the village.” 

“Let me open the door,” entreated Paulette, 
and she ran and drew back the bolt. From the 
sad gray gathering night, into the warmth and 
glow of the old room, stepped a tired, travel- 
worn woman, She flung back her veil, showing 
a wan face and anxious, questioning eyes. A 
rush, a joyful exclamation, and Paulette was 
langhing and weeping in the arms of Lady Pal- 
grave. 

“‘Mother—my mother!’ How the cry rang 
through that fire-lit room ! «You have left every- 
thing to follow me!” 

“Yes,” answered Lady Pulgravo, ‘and looked 
my last upon England. Parks came with me as 
far as Liverpool, and the remainder of the jour- 
ney I made, as you were forced to make it, my 
child—alone.” 

Paulette and Mrs. Minto removed her outer 
garments and ministered tenderly t© her eee 
While the housekeeper flew to light ® fire a ‘ 
gnest-chamber of Dole Haven, Lady Mioleyie 
her story to her daughter. 

‘I am now homeless, Paulette, 
stretching out her white hands to th¢ 


» ghe suid, 
laze of the 
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pine knots; “I have come to stay with you al- 
Ways. Will you give me @ place here 2” 

‘Most gladly, most joyfully!’ Paulette an- 
swered, her pale little face glowing with delight. 
“LT did) not dream that you could care for me 
so much. Will you never regret the step you 
have taken, mamma, the great sacrifice you have 
made ?” 

““Never, never! Paulette, my darling, I no 
longer find it possible to live without you. Wel- 
come your wretched mother—love her now, or 
she will die of grief!” 

Then Paulette crept to Lady Palgrave’s arms, 
like a little child to its rightful refuge. And the 
Qelicate, high-bred woman, who had forsaken 
husband, wealth, title, station, to seek this daugh- 
ter, clasped her in a convulsive embrace, thank- 
ing God for the miracle of love which thus in 
lasting union restored mother and child to each 
other, after cruel years of separation and alien 
influences. It wasa blessed lull in the tempest 
of both lives. 

“And this is Ais house ?? murmured Lady Pal- 
grave, as she walked with Paulette through the 
quiet old rooms of Dole Haven. ‘‘I am back 
once nore beneath David Dole’s roof — how 
strange !” 

Panlette did not need to ask how much Lady 
Palgrave had loved her father—the pale, sad face 
and tremulous tones of the speaker were more 
eloquent than words. 

“Have you news of him ?” inquired her lady- 
ship, faintly —timidly. 

“No,” Paulette answered, “ When I arrived at 
Dole Haven my strength suffered a sudden col- 
lapse ; but it is reviving again—I shall soon be 
able to visit the asylum.” 

Lady Violet took her daughter’s face in her two 
hands, and scanned it closely. 

“‘I see; you are the mere shadow of the. girl 
that I met at Sydenham.” 

<‘Never mind, mamma, With you to take care 
of me, my atrength will speedily return. Life 
mitust now be brighter for us both. Whatever hap- 
pers, we have each other.” 

=‘True,” said Lady Palgrave. 

Eler arrival at the Cape Cod house filled Pau- 
Vette with wonder and gratitnde. 

*‘There can be no devotion greater than this, 
manma,” she said, ‘‘and in return I must give 
you boundless affection—I must be to you a 
daughter worthy of your sacrifice.” 

In Lady Palgravo’s presence the girl began to 
revive like a flower in thesum. Mrs, Minto re- 
joiceed with the two. A deep peace and happi- 
ness descended suddenly on the Cape Cod house. 
Then came the thundercign which scattered all 
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tranquility. A messenger from the village rode 
up to the door of Dole Haven with. letters—Eng- 
lish letters, black-bordered and addressed, one to 
Lady Palgrave, one to Panlette Dole. 

“Derek and I feel sure that you two are to- 
gether,” Laurel wrote. ‘Naturally Lady Pal- 
grave would go straight to Dole Ilaven to look 
for her daughter.” 

Then followed the account of Sir Victor Pal- 
grave’s death, and tidings that Laurel was no 


_ other than the baronet’s own daughter, born to 


him when he was living under the name of John 
Forester, and that she held in her possession the 
indisputable proofs of the fact. 

‘Dearest Paulette,” Laurel said, “‘ you will be 
glad to learn that you and I, who have so long 
been sisters in heart, are also sisters in blood.” 

* * * * a * 

Across the sea Sir Victor Palgrave slept witl 
his fathers, and Derek St. George entered into 
possession of his title and estates. 

Lady Violet donned widow’s weeds and re- 
mained quietly at Dole Haven with Paulette. 
The thought of returning to England seemed un- 
bearable to her. She clung to the daugliter of 
her second disastrous marriage—to the solitude 
of the Cape Cod house. The papers sent to her 
from Hawkridge Court she acknowledged as gen- 
uine. They fully established Laurel's claims, and 
many were the tender messages that passed be- 
twixt the new lady of Hawkridge and the mother 
and sister on the western side of the Atlantic. 

«* But she does not need me,” said Lady Violet 
to Paulette. ‘St. George adores her. She has her 
husband, her title, her wealth. My place is with 
you. As Lady Palgrave, Laura will be a far hap- 
pier woman than I ever was.” 

And Sir Victor’s widow staid on at ole Haven. 


Cuarter XXX. 


In the wet and dreary gloom of an October diay 
two men stood together at the window of a hotel 
overlooking a well-known Boston thoroughfare, 
and talked in quiet voices. 

“My dear sir,” said Dr. Hartman, “I deeply 
regret the absence of Miss Dole at this particular 
time. I have already told you how she went 
to Europe a few months ago with Chester Cox- 
heath’s wife. For awhile we corresponded reg u- 
larly, then she failed to reply to my letters. Mya. 
Coxheath is exceedingly erratic, and I dare sav 
she rushed about the Continent at such a pace 
that Miss Dole missed my last messages. I made 
them very plain, you know—told her you were 
taking great strides in the right direction, tliat 
your strong constitution had gained the mastery 
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of the disease, and she might expect to find you 
fully recovered on her return to America.” 

«Perhaps Chester Coxheath could put us on 
the track of the ladies,” suggested Captain Davy 
Dole. “Why not consult him ?” 

“' Unluckily, Coxheath lives on bad terms with 
his wife. Besides, the last I knew of him he was 
also abroad—his employers had sent him to Eng- 
land on some business matter.” 

Captain Davy heaved an involuntary sigh. Lis 
disappointment was bitter. Ie bent his gaze on 
Dr. Hartman—the clear, thoughtful gaze of a 
sman with brain unclonded, reason dominant, 
mind restored. 

“You believe my cure to be thorough and 
abiding, ch, doctor ?” 

“Certainly. You are again a sound man, Cap- 
tain Dole.” 

“Not likely to suffer a second attack of the 
disorder ?” 

“‘Decidedly not. You have entirely regained 
your balance—you sleep now like a child, and 
you are absolutely free from hereditary taint.” 

Captain Davy wrung the doctor’s hand. Tt was 
something to take up life again, unencumbered 
by any fear of the future. 

“Tam like a disabled ship,” he said, smiling, 
‘that has been in the dry dock for repairs, and 
come forth seaworthy once more, fit for rough 
weather and long voyages.” 

“Exactly !’ said Hartman. ‘And now,” glane- 
ing at his watch, “I find that I must leave you, 
Captain Dole. TI have an engagement at the hos- 
pital ; but I will bestir myself to get news of Mrs. 
Coxheath. Where she is, there, of course, is Miss 
Dole; and you can send a cablegram to your 
daughter as soon as we learn her whereabouts.” 

The baldheaded doctor began to struggle into 
his overcoat. Captain Davy watched him thonght- 
fully. 

“You mentioned a hospital,” he said. - ‘Did 
you mean St. Matthew’s ?” Hartman nodded. 
“When you told me my little girl had gerved 
there as a nurse you gave me a queer shock, doc- 
tor. It was at St. Matthew’s, long ago, that I 


met the good and beantjful woman who was Pau- 
lette’s mother.” 
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Captain Dole knit his brows. 

“‘ Waiting is trying work for a man of my tem- 
perament, doctor. I think I will run down to 
Cape Cod for the night. I am anxious to talk 
with Mrs. Minto, who was my housekeeper and 
the person last at Dole Haven. Perhaps slice may 
know something about Paulette. At any rate, it 


_is better to kill time there than sit down here sol- 


itary as a vessel becalmed.” 

“Very true,” assented Dr. Iiartman, catching 
up his hat. ‘*I wish you a pleasant journey, 
captain ; you will receive some word from me 
soon.” . 

They shook hands cordially. Dr. Hartman 
left the hotel to fulfill his professional engage- 
ments, and Captain Dole took the first train for 
Cape Cod. 

The clouds were leaden, the woods sere, the 
fields brown with autumn—a day fall of gloom 
and sadness; but Captain Dole had come back 
from something worse than the grave, and he 
looked out upon the melancholy world, the whirl 
of faded leaves, the sombre sky, with wholesome 
thanksgivings in his heart. Night was falling 
when tho train drew up at the village station. 
Captain Davy alighted, turned the collar of his 
coat about his cars, and set forth to find Mrs. 
Minto. 

Iter cottage stood near the pier, where Cox- 
heath and Paulette had once parted most sorrow- 
fully. When he reached it the captain found 
the door fast and the shutters cloced. Repeated 
knocks produced no effect—-the place was unoc- 
cupied. Captain Davy went back to the strect 
and looked abont for some native who could give 
him information of Mrs. Minto; but no living 
creature was in sight. The gray road stretched 
up and down, deserted, dark with gathering twl- 
light. At its far end he discerned the village 
store—a mecting place for all the gossips of the 
town. But somehow Captain Davy felt a strange 
reluctance to show himself among them. ; 

«First I will walk over to Dole Haven,” he 
thought. ‘On my return I can stop at the 
store and inquire for Mrs. Minto.” 

He started for the old yellow house at t 
of the bay. At every step some memory of 5 
previous year assailed him. Ie had been ma", 
but now, thank God, he was walking the Cape 
sands again, ‘clothed and in his right mind. i 

Steadily he tramped along till he reached t 1e 
bluffs. From this point one obtained 4 geod ee 


s | 
) yen. } ai ; looked onerr y 
of Dole Haven. Captain Davy firs: thing that 


a eyes was the 
indows of the 


he head 


toward his former home, and the 
caught and held his astonishe 
bright twinkle of lights in the W 
mansion. 
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‘ ns Bless my soul!” sail Captain Davy, “I have 
fnant, then, at Dole Haven !” 

dass here he had expected to find only darkness 
"@ solitude, life beckoned him! He quickened 
‘S pace, and approached the garden gate. It 
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of her garments accentuated her Gelicate pallor 
and the gold of her still abundant hair. She had 
been pacing back and forth in the shu bbery, but 
at the sound of Captain Davy’s step on the gravel 
she stopped short. Her eyes met his. Years and 


THE GOOSE-GIRL, 


Was standin. 
he eae pen. Bent upon looking about 
turn in the © assed through, and at the first 
Came face to a ak leading up to the veranda he 
She was 7.7 *<2e with a woman. 
ine—the as sed in blackest crape and bom- 
= ds of a widow. The sombre hue 


years had passed since the parting of ae meer 
und woman in bitter sorrow and despalr- eee 
gulf of time and misery yawned between | pee: 
but Lady Palgrave scemed to bridge 3° sat ‘ie 
breath, as she stood under the dark sky > 

Dole Haven garden and called his name * 


a 
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*« David ! oh, David !” 

Captain Dole gave a loud cry. The figure be- 
fore him was no ghost then, but a blessed reality. 

“‘Violet! Great God! My Violet, have you 
come back to me at last ?” 

“‘T have come back to you and to our child,” 
answered Lady Palgrave. 

He looked at her widow’s weeds. 

*« Sir Victor is dead ?” he said. 

“¢ He was killed in England several weeks ago,” 
she replied. <‘‘I am living here with Paulette. 
And yon ?” 

But on the steps of the veranda another figure 
had appeared, and a voice called through the 
shadows: : 

“‘Mamma, who is with you in the garden ?” 
Whereupon Captain Davy lifted a mighty shout. 
*<Tt is J, little maid, returned to Dole Haven, a 
sound man !” 

“Oh, papa, papa! Is it possible >” shrieked 
Paulette. And she dashed headlong down the 
flight, and precipitated herself upon his breast. 

Then Captain Davy put out his right arm and 
drew Lady Violet into its stont curve, and the 
three hearts, long severed, met in a close embrace. 
The three long-parted lives which had been 
forced, like brooks, into strange and separate 
channels rushed together again in one full, 
blissful current, never on earth to be again sun- 
dered. 

The two women drew Captain Davy into hia 
own house—into the living room, where the leap- 


ing wood fire cast its merry glew, and. sat down . 


on either side of him, and held his hands, and 
heard him say: 

“* When I saw the light shining in the windows 
here, like a beacon on a dark eoast, I felt that 
some strange and blessed thing was waiting for 
me at Dole Haven to-night !” 

‘Dr. Hartman’s letters did not reach me, 
papa,” said Paulette. 

“No; but now our joy is all the keener for 
that mishap, little maid.” 

Far into the night the trio sat and talked to- 
gether. Each had many things to tell—many to 
hear, At last Captain Davy took the hand of the 
fair woman in widow’s weeds and said : 

“Por three years, Violet, yon were my wife— 
one with me in heart, soul, life. I adored you, 
and because I conld never change I have suffered 
much. You loved me in those three happy years ; 
but that isa long time ago. Since then our baby 
has grown to womanhggd, and you have led a 

oe eet frgm mine that to-night I 
—0 vou 7 ¢e me still ?” 


Sweetly and 7] 
* - Ssolen AC algrave 
diewen: My Juady Palgrave made 
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**T loved you then—I love you now! All that 
has passed betwixt that time and this seems like 
a miserable dream.” 

Tears glistened in Captain Davy’s brave eyes. 

“Ah!” he murmured, with deep gratitude, 
“‘not only is a new lease of life granted me, Vio- 
let, but the only being on earth who can make 
that life happy is now restored to share it with 
me vy 
A few days later thera was a quiet wedding in 
that fire-lit room at Dole Haven, and with tear- 
ful eyes Paulette and Mrs. Minto witnessed the 
union of Captain Davy Dole with the love of his 
youth, the mother of bis child. 


CHaprerR XXXI. 
} (Laurel to Paulette.) 


For more than a year, little sister, I have been 
Lady Palgrave of Hawkridge Court. Derek and 
I are absardly happy, but Ido not think Laura 
Palgrave is a whit dearer to him than was Laurel 
Hading. It is hia favorite boast that he cares 
little for the aecident of birth. However, Jam 
far happier for the finding of the papers in Hawk- 
ridge Park, for the question that vexed me so 
much is at last satisfactorily answered. 

And now Derek and I are sojourning in the 
dirty, fascinating, picturesque city of Cairo, 
anrong mosques and bazaars and palm-shaded gar- 
dens, and men and women of every nation under 
the sun. When we arrived at Shepheard’s Hotel, 
a few weeks ago, whom do you think we found 
wintering here? Fhe Coxheaths! Ah, Paulette, 


. that man has faithfully fulfilled the promise given 


you on the Cunard steamer, in the misery of 
parting! Twelve months ago he sought a recon- 
ciliation with his wife, and was received by her 
with open arms. They are living peacefully to- 
gether, and I ant told that he treats her with 
great kindness and patience, though she is, at 
best, a trying creature. I have seen her several 
times, riding along the (hesireh road or sitting 
in the veranda with her attendant nurse. She 
reminds me of a mummy from the tombs of 


‘Thebes. Cairene gossips say that her hueband 


devotes himself entirely to her, and that she loves 
him madly, jealously, and is happy only when he 
ig near. Derek has established a great friendship 
with Chester Coxheath. He declares the present 
behavior of your old time admirer is admirable, 
and that whatever sins he may have committed 
in the past he is now expiating them all. 

I have tried to show Mr. Coxheath that f bear 
no malice. Occasionally we meet him i the 
Arab Library, or Museum, and once he took cof- 
fee with us by the lake in the Fsbekieh Gardens. 


en i a 
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Of course no one alludes to the past. We all 
conduct ourselves after the fashion of well-bred 
people the world over. But Mrs. Coxheath is 
not so silent. One morning, on the veranda 
where she was taking the air, sho stared at me 
very rudely and said to her husband in an andi- 
ble tone: ** Lady Palgrave is not in the least like 
her American sister !” 

I stole a glance at Coxheath. He pretended 
not to hear. He was staring’ down into the 
street, where an unlucky tourist was being hoisted 
by lean, brown Arabs into the red saddle of a 
braying and rebellions ass. 

‘‘Look at that fellow!” he said, hurriedly. 
‘He is going to see the Sphinx. I hope he car- 
ries plenty of half-piasters; otherwiee, the beg- 
gars and the howling dervishes will make him 
wish himself smothered in the mud of the Nile.” 

** Chester,” insisted that dreadful mammy- 
woman, ‘* do you see any resemblance ?” 

Driven to the wall, he gave me one lightning 
look. 

*« None whatever,” he answered ; and I, feel- 
ing like a firebrand that might at any moment 
ignite the conjugal peace of the pair, made haste 
to retire from their vicinity. 

The hotel is full of beautiful women of every 
nationality, and some of them look with interest 
on the handsome young husband of the sick and 
ugly American; but Coxheath remains silent, 
cynical, unrespongive, flinching not in his devotion 
to his wife—in short,.a real hero, Paulette. Yon 
see that I half admire the man, even though I 
wholly disapprove of him. His inflnence over 
you haz been altogether unhappy—I cannot for- 
give him for that. — 

Yesterday Derek and I went to the citadel. 
On the terrace we found Mr. Coxheath, standing 
alone, looking off over the mosqne of Snitan Hae- 
san to the groves of Ghesireh, the Pyramids and 
the desert. He litted his hat to me, and his face 
lighted when Derek slapped him on the shoulder. 

“* A mazing view, eh ?” said my husband. “The 
finest in the world, some people think. I have 
Seen service in Egypt, and so know it by heart.” 

“* Yes,” answered Coxheath, absently. 
Derek began to fan himself with his hat. 

By Jove! Iam about done up,” he grumbled. 
All the morning Lady Palgrave has been drag- 
rae me through no end of dirty bazaars, on 4 

noe for Bagdad carpets and Turkish slippers.” 

Oh, Derek,” I corrected, “ you know we went 


to find a pra 
yer-rug and some gold bangles to 
send to Panlette,” 6 8 6 


€« 
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Then I bit my lips with vexation, wondering 
how I could 80 far forget myself as to speak your 
name before that man. He turned sharply 
around—lI shall not soon forget the look in his. 
gray eyes. : 

‘Is she well? Is she happy ?” he asked, in a 
queer, breathless way. : 

I made no reply, but Derek blurted out : 

“‘Yes, she is well—she is happy, with her 
father and mother.” 

“How could you, Derek >’ I said to him after- 
ward ; and he answered : 

"No harm whatever in it. I would have an- 
swered him had you taken my ears, Laurel.” 

Coxheath soon left the citadel—he is never 
long absent from his querulous, exacting wife. 
Derek and I went to the Ghesireh Palace. When 
we returned to the hotel some English friends 
told us that Mrs. Coxheath had been seized with 
an alarming attack. The physicians, hastily sum- 
moned, pronounced her condition critical. 

‘*Her husband is with her,” our friends said. 
**She has been an invalid for years, it seems, and 
everybody wonders how she has lived so long.” 

The band is playing now; all Cairenc society 
is in the street. The shrill music of Egyptian 
pipes mingles with an English bugle from the 
barracks. Pariah dogs are barking, water-car- 
riers screaming. A squadron of guards clatters 
by. And amid these strange sounds, Paulette, 
and in this strange place, the sands of Augusta 
Coxheath’s life are fast running out ! 

P.S.—I open my letter to tell you that Mrs. 
Coxheath died an hour ago. She breathed her 
last in the arms of her husband. I hear that 
Carey Hazen’s name does not appear in her will— 
her entire fortune is given unconditionally to 
Chester Coxheath. So, you see, she was not un- 
grateful for the efforts he made to cheer and 
brighten her last year of life. The remains will 
be taken to America. << After life’s fitful fever,’ 
let us hope that ‘she sleeps well.” P 

* * * 

At Dole Haven Paulette waited quietly. Her 
heart told her that he would not tarry long, and 
he did not. They met, one rose-colored spring 
morning, on the beach at the foot of the garden. 
He had endured with strength and courage, as 
she had bidden him, and now he claimed his re- 
ward. : F 

«Paulette, are you ready to give yourself into 
my keeping ?” he asked ; and, with eyes shining 
through a tender mist of tears, she answered ; 

«Tam ready.” 


* 


THE END. 


THE BLACK SPEAR. 
AN INCIDENT OF LIFE IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
By M. BurnE JouNsTON, 


N my way out to Natalin of fourtcen oxen started on an ill-defined roxd 
the summer of 1869, through the jungle that borders the bay for the 
on business fora Liv- north. 
erpool firm interested After two weeks’ steady ‘‘ treking,” sometimes i 
in the South African through the bush, more often over sandy plains, 
trade, [lad asfellow- arid, burning and stony, we left the coast cour- 
passenger a young try and turned to the west. We soon found a 
Boer farmer, Fritz most delightful change. The sandy desert gave 
Van Royes, returning place to a fertile soil, and we could camp in 
home from a visit to clumps of woods with streams of clear, cold water 
Enurope—the first of . 
his life, as he inform- 
ed me. \- 
IIo was about thirty-five, of sturdy build, with 5 the 
the fair hair and blue eyes of his Teutonic ances- _ cal 
tors, and while of courteous, even gentle, man- xf 
ners there was an air of quiet 
strength and resolution in his 
grave, firm faco that deeply im- 
pressed me. Ile was evidently . 
quite well educated, and his 
intelligent aud picturesque de- 
scriptions of the beauties of 
veldt and berg in his home be- 
yond the Vaal charmed many 
an evening hour as we paced 
the lonely deck under the lus- 
trous stars of the Southern 
Cross. So, as we neared the 
end of our long journey, I very 
readily accepted his pressing in- 
vitation to visit with him the 
famous Dutch republic of the 
eastern coast. 
Upon our arrival at Durban, 
the only seaport of the Natal 
province, I spent several days 
among its numerous merchants 
and in a trip to Maritzburg, 
while Fritz was engaged in pass- 
eee hee customhouse a 
hall slitbped Boy ike ae 
procuring an ea ee ane 
transportation ox team for their 
ation to his ho 
He decided to take ae 
ern ronte through A. the east- 
the western ie ae Ute J and 
country, and on a ee th, Zulu 
ing near th qe orn- 
a great deal pone “up, pe th 
cracking of whing 4 gr? gich 
% lly fe 7s 2-” 
Vs 
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“ 
HE POISED HIS MURDEROUS-LOOKING ASSAGAI, AND PREPARED TO HURL IT.” 


ra i the oxen would rush wildly in ‘spite 
on se ar of the drivers, reinforced by 
hcg a Hf ip which they all carry—a stock 
ee et in | ength, with a lash of eight yards— 
awkward-looking, indeed, but a terriblo Weapon 
in the hands of those experts, who can cut a 
bloody gash in a leader or flick a fly off a wheel- 
er’s back with equal facility. 

= ae pos after a toilsome three days’ pull 
ee s : ty ars thicket, where the men frequently 
ate iy: @ way for the oxen with their axes, we 
. ae fi cn a broad, green savanna, extending 
ae ee . and east indefinitely, and flanked on 
Pasi wees @ great wall of rock dotted with 

eee crowned with stunted firs. ; 
dling ss pew !” shouted Fritz, with kin- 
eae aoe eyond that mountain is the Trans- 
Panne see! It is six months since I heard 
Bs seine ad ee God the folks be well.”” 
ee and outspanned fe tle nahee Bue 
Z cee ieee we made an early start, and 
sees sisi the ascent of the mountain 
wines: nH pak ee and strewn with 
; : round its side. As the 
jrleted pent up Fritz and I started ahead. 
iiasohece Opped for a rest and to await the 
iy etme el 
sé «a under ] 

clump of thorny aloes, we had a oe e see 


Raid 


of the wide, grassy plain beneath, with scattoreg 
groves of mimosa and an occasional stream ilash- 
ing in the sunlight afar off. Miles away to the 
east a blue haze bounded the view and indicated 
the hill country near the coast. 

Noticing a mass of scarlet flowers on the edge 
of a thick, jungly wood that reached down to the 
road from a spur of the mountain above us, I 
asked Fritz what they were. 

“Oh, those are the Cape geranium,” he an- 
swered, witha yawn. ‘There ere lots of ace 
And then there was a sudden pause, and I heare 


Ay : ik riz of 
alow, whirring sound something like the whiz ' 


Fritz 
Tow in sed up and saw * 
an arrow in flight. I looked uy niver- 


on his feet, staring at a long, black spear 4 
ing in a clayey bank just in front of us. 
Leaping up, [ cried : 
«Why, where on earth 
Fritz did not reply, and his usually : 
was ashy pale. ‘* Was that intended to 
asked, gazing suspiciously at the tangle s.. must 
bushes and widespreading firs whence 
have come. 
“No,” he replied, slowly ; “itis a 
“Asign?”I inquired. ‘* Of what, a 
“Tt is a sign,” he answered, in & ou 
tone, ‘‘ that the Kaffirs are out. 1 
rather odd that we had met none 
the mountain. Now I know. Hey st 
restless a long time. Now they have » 


” 
rom ° 
did that come fro 
ynddy 1 
rus! 
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and it behooves me to get home rapidly. That 
is a war spear, and is kept concealed until it is 
needed for fighting purposes. It is ten years 
since I saw one, and then—well, there were bloody 
times in the valley.” _ 

We walked over and examined the apcar, or 
assagai, withont, however, touching it. The shaft 
was of what Fritz called witteboom, or silver 
wood, and had evidently been colored with a 
burnt coal, and the part of the iron head that 
was visible was spotted a dull red lime that was 
horribly suggestive. 

“Don’t meddle with it,” said Fritz, quietly. 
‘« The owner’s keen eyes are on us now from some- 
where in the bush, and after it has served its 
purpose he will recover it.” 

«Tg it then intended for a challenge ?”’ I asked, 
apprehensively, for we had left our guns in the 
wagon. 

“‘No, indeed,” was the reply; ‘‘it is simply a 
friendly warning, and comes, I think, from some 
tribesman who feels under obligations to me, for 
I’ve done these fellows many favors, and precious 
little gratitude have they ever shown. But we 
have no time to lose. If these devils are out, it 
is a chance whether we reach home. As for the 
fuhr, we will have to leave it.” 

By this time the great ox team had reached us, 
and the drivers saw the spear. They gathered 
togethcer—a wild-eyed mob—and began jabbering 
excitedly in their own tongue. Presently the 
cook, a lean, lank Zulu, advanced and informed 
Fritz that they would go no further. He re- 
ecived this information quietly, and paid them 
off, and, hastily gathering their slender belong- 
ings, the panic-stricken crew scurried down the 
mountain at the top of their speed. 

We then rapidly selected what few articles, aside 
from our arms and ammunition, we could con- 
veniently carry, and, filling our spare pockets 
with such food as we could find, we started up 
the hills. 

* And what about the animals ?” I asked. 

‘*Nothing,” replied Fritz, coolly. ‘‘To attempt 
to take them along would only delay us and in- 
vite attack. They will furnish a feast for these 
black villains before midnight. And now there 
is no rest for us until we reach the old roof-tree. 
The fact that we have not been attacked leads 
me to believe that we jill not be—yet awhile, 

anyhow, for the Kaffiry are within striking dis- 
tance of us now, I have no doubt. But until they 
openly declare themso}y, we are pretty safe.” 


This was not rery p,. 2 : 
re Aa i "on 23 ng, and for & moment 
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so reassuring that I at once diamissed any such 
iden. He seemed to read my thoughts, for he 
remarked : 

“If I did not feel sure that you are safer with 
me, I would insist upon your returning ; but you 
could never reach Durban alone.” 

I heartily agreed with him, and we trudged 
along in silence as rapidly as our loads would 
permit. 

Late in the afternoon we reached what might 
be called the summit of the Drachenberg, and I 
found it a meuntain without a valley, for its top 
was a great plain stretching away indefinitely to 
the west. A smiling and peaceful pla it was 
in the evening sunlight, and Fritz looked anx- 
iously over it. There was nothing visible to 
arouse apprehension. Distant farmhouses, with 
the blue-smoke curling from their chimneys; 
herds of cattle grazing on wide pastures ; occasion:l 
groves and orchards; overhead, an azure sky just 
tinged at the horizon with the ruddy orange of 
approaching sunset, made a picture of pastoral 
beauty. 

As twilight came on we reached a large kraal, 
or cattle farm, and were warmly welcomed, Fritz 
being known to the proprietor. He hurriedly 
told his story, and the profound consternation it 
caused in this quiet home was painful to witness. 
Hasty preparations were at onca made to retreat 
into the centre of the settlement. Soon a sombre 
twilight covered the landscape, succeeded by a 
darkness relieved only by the dim radiance of a 
few scattered stars. 

A little after midnight we halted in front of a 
mass of low buildings back from the road some 
fifty yards. ; 

“Home at last!” cried my companion, as we 
turned in what appeared to be an open gateway, 
and proceeded up to a square, solid-looking house 
with a wide porch across the entire front. 

Fritz’s resounding knocks caused an evident 
commotion within. The door was unbarred, and 


_ there, shading a candle with his hand, was a conn- 


terpart of my friend in a man very much older, 
gray and wrinkled, but of vigorous frame and 
straight as a pine. 

‘* Fritz, mein sohn !” he exclaimed, in a chok- 
ing voice as he pressed the young man to hiss 
breast, his Boer stolidity for the moment over— 
come by the unexpected meeting. 

I was then cordially welcomed, and we entered 
& great square room, one end of which was alnmow@it 
wholly oecupied by a huge chimney, in which vw 28 
a smoldering fire. In one corner was a wide be <3, 
in which were two sleeping forms. In the ma#«<t- 
dle stood a long table, on which the dishes we=> we 
already placed for the next morning’s meal. 
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The walls of the house were of solid logs, equared place. He is safe enough, though, for he passed 
by the axe, pierced with small openings some here before day with all his people.” 

sight feet apart, whose use I Jearned later. The | Mr. Van Royes, who was sometimes addressed 
windows were closed by heavy onken shutters, as “Herr Landrost,” being the magistrate for his 
bolted within. district, and more commonly simply as ‘‘ Baas,” 

While I was noting these points Fritz and his ihe Boer for “ Muster,” now called ua together 
father were engaged in an animated conversation and assigned each man to his station in the 
inthe Boer dialect—a mixture of Dutch and Eng- house. 
lish, difficult for an outsider to follow. He then gave some general directions for the 

After a cold but very plentiful supper, during conduct of the coming fight in a calm, even tone, 
which the Kaffir rising was thoroughly discussed, as if fighting the Kaffirs were the ordinary. cvery- 
Fritz piloted me to the attic, where I found a day business of life. 
most comfortable big feather bed. Ile told me As he concluded, a sheet of flame showed 
to lie down, as there was no present danger, and through a thin strip of woods a half-mile or so 
in a few moments I was sound asleep and knew off, and, after burning fiercely for a few minutes, 
nothing until his cheerful voice at my elbow died ont in a thick black smoke. 
called to me to getup. The sun was shining in  ‘‘ Dat’s Piet Gummer’s haystack,” said the old 
ata gable window as I leaped ont. Landrost, quietly. 

After doing justice to an ample breakfast I Fritz, who had been ranging around the build- 
went outdoors and had my first view of a Trans- ings in all directions, here leaped up on a wood- 
vaal seene—orchards, meadows, wide stretches of pile and, looking intently at a thick mass of low 
green pasture land, on which numerous herds were bushes that fringed a wide meadow in front of 
grazing, and afar off a misty mountain range. the house beyond the road, put his rifle to his 
Fritz informed me that the outbreak of the Kaffirs shoulder and, sighting quickly, fired. 
was au assured fact now, as they had burned sev- A peculiar yell, and then from the bushes three 
eral kraals during the night aleng the upper puffs of white smoke and the report of three 
Drachenbergs, and were heading our way. guns showed that the enemy were upon ns. 

All night long, he told me, the alarmed settlers “Sie kummen now, sure enough,” said Fritz, 
had been hurrying past with such of their effects as he leisurely descended from his elevated posi- 
as they could carry, aiming to reach Rustenberg, tion. 
some eighteen miles west of us. It was thought I had been watching the bushes, and now saw 
that the people-would there organize for defense. the leaves part and a huge savage strut forth. 

Fritz further stated that his mother and sisters He was almost naked, his black skin glistening 
had joined the fugitives at daybreak, but the men under the noonday sun. He peered under his 
folks had determined to remain and do battle, if hand defiantly at the crowd assembled on the 

necessary, for their home. He urged me to go porch, and, with his long black spear held tightly 
on to Rustenberg, offering me a horse to ride; in his right hand, he presented a grewsome pict- 
bet 1 resolved to stay and see the trouble out. ure of savage daring and majesty. ‘Then, a8 one 

‘His‘father was much gratified at this and patted of the men raised his gun to try a shot at him, 

me on the back, saying : ‘* Das is a mann !” _ he dropped into the tall grass and disappeared. 

The morning passed quietly, and at noon the At the Landrost’s sharp command the men 
herdsmen and other farm hands came trooping in now hurried into the honee, I loitering behind, 
from the fields and cattle ranges, and I noticed waiting for Fritz. 
that they all had rifles or shot guns strapped to He had gone down to a slight rise near the 
Yheir backs, road, and was looking out across the meadow wheiq, 

They were a hardy, resolute-looking lot of suddenly, a dozen black forms arose as if out of - 

young fellows, and did not seem to be excited the ground within thirty yards of him, and in ay 

over the trouble that was sure to come, and soon; instant he was covered with their guns. 

for the Boers are generally brave as lions. Before they could fire the swart giant whorn 

While standing around the wide porch after we had seen before leaped in front and, raisin g 

d*iner, some talking, all smoking, one of the his hand, shouted something in the Kaffir tongue. 

men suddenly exclaimed: “‘ Vag is dat dotnee- Then, stepping forward, he poised his murderoy g- 

ber ?” pointing up the road. looking assagai, and prepared to hurl it. Fritz 

; We looked and saw a thin cloud of smoke vis- stared at him a moment, then turned and darted 

ing over the hills a couple of miles away, straight for the open door where I was standin go, 

“The black devils are coming, sure enter,” speechless with horror at his impending doom, — 
said Fritz, qnietly. “That ig Hang Ry tex’s ‘The spear swayed in the savage’s sinewy hayy<7, 
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while his fierce companions glared expectantly at 
the fleeing form. Suddenly it shot out with fear- 
ful velocity, and, grazing Fritz’s shoulder, sank 
deep into the door frame, while he leaped inside 
and the heavy door was closed and barred, amid a 
shower of bullets from the enraged savages. 

** Cleverly missed !” cried Fritz, with a laugh ; 
‘that is Matchuari, the best assagai-thrower in 
the country, else I would have been bored with 
bullets.” Then, turning to ine, he said: ‘ That 
is the same spear that we saw in the bank coming 
up the Drachenberg.” 

There was no time for further explanations, 
for the tumult outside was becoming deafening. 
We took our stations at the various portholes, I 
being assigned to assist Fritz. 

Searcely had we been placed when the Kuaflirs 
swarmed over the fences and made for thie house. 
The moment they entered the yard the Boers 
opened fire, and it was with sauguinary delight 
that I saw many a black form stagger and drop 
under their fine marksmanship. But nothing 
could retard the wild dash of these resolute, tiger- 
ish savages, who speedily took cover behind the 
trees, barns and outhouses. : 

A light breeze swept the smoke away, giving 
excellent opportunity to the Boers, whose deadly 
rifles made havoc wherever a dark head or body 
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appeared. The Kaffirs made several rushes cloz 
up to the house, but under the incessant crack 
of our guns they would speedily retreat. Finally, 
after one of these charges, a long and ominous 
silence followed, and I asked Fritz if he did not 
think they had left. Iwas answered by one of 
the men who had been stationed in the garret, 
and who came to report that the savages were 
about to fire the buildings. Searcely had he 
spoken when we heard a crackling noise, and a 
puff of smoke rose up from the stables and floated 
lazily off. ‘Then a black volume followed, and as 
the flames leaped high above the outhouses a cry 
from the defenders of the south wall warned us 
of some new danger. The blacks had gathered 
a lot of dry brushwood, and, while our attention 
was engaged on the burning stables, had piled it 
against the side of the house and fired it. Soon 
through the portholes the hot air and stifling 
smoke came pouring into the kitchen. The roar 
of the fire was now reinforced by the mad yells 
of the Kaffirs, who danced around the burning 
house in demoniacal glee, hurling spears into the 
portholes with such marvelous accuracy that sev- 
eral of our force escaped being transfixed by the 
merest chance. 

From the front and rear ports we kept up a 
steady fire; but these fierce savages, with a wreck- 
less bravery that might 
at another time have 
evoked my admiration, 
strode over their dead 
and dying comrades arad 
seized every opportu m- 
ity to shoot or hurl their 
assagais into the open- 
ings. 

With a sinking heart 
I realized that we wwere 
doomed to an awyful 
death, and bitterly did 
I regret my folly in not 
having escaped when it 
was possible. But even 
in that dreadful Ix our 
could not but no te the 
cool, resolute bear~ ing of 
the heroic Boers a round 
me. Nota maw fal- 
tered, and whene wer one 
of the “schwaz  teifel,” 

as they called t kre Kat: 
firs, leaped into — the ar 
with a bullet hrovgl 
his skull from — one of 
our rifles a stexow cry of 
exultation rea ng pitt 
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“HIS BODY WAS RIDDLED WITIL 


above the 
tion for Pp 
shot. 

difference 
that Was 


din of battle, with smiling commenda- 

let, or Hans, or whoever had made the 

could not understand their stoical in- 

© to the wall of fire and savage demons 

rt Cees closing around us. 

hein usa crackling overhead and a shower of cin- 
d bits of blazing shingles pouring down 


the o . Pte 
gine Stairway indicated that the roof was fast 


ce 
Fenshter zy!” 


instantly wees iil aaa the Landrost ; and 


atl : 1ole was closed and the men 
ae ea ae the centre of the room, a single can- 
pean ve mantel dimly lighting our smoky 


Frit 
place aed stepped to a corner of the vast fire- 
saving « «cw U8 Open what seemed a closet door, 
The 4 t Now, father,” 
dex rH are old Land rost, blackened with pow- 
the ncers, entered and disappearec. ‘Then 
rest rapidly followed 
Ve will brin 
While the la 


§ Up the rear,” said Fritz to me. 


st man was entering a flash of 


flame fro 
m tl 1; s - 
Motioned to = Pease 3 lit up the room. Fritz 


the steps §° in, saying: ‘ Look out for 
>a af . 
front ae hes place Your hand on the man in 
I obe -ed * 
door Art ‘Pie Fritz followed me, closing the 
and an earth ‘ t was dark as a wolf's mouth, 
80me dozen ee ies that met me as I descended 
of the man in Fe rolding firmly to the shoulders 
i nt, evidenced that we were going 
or cave of some kind, 
Wwe turned sharply to the left 
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BULLETS AND SPEAR WOUNDS.” 


and proceeded rapidly along a close underground 
passage barely large enough for one man. 

The stillness was profound, and, succeeding the 
awful tumult of fire and battle and yelling sav- 
ages, the relief to me was inexpressible. 

After ten or twelve minutes of this marching 
the line halted, end peering around my front man 
I could seo a faint glimmer of daylight. Soon 
we started again, and directly emerged through a 
rocky opening, concealed by bushes from the out- 
side, into a little glen surrounded by a thick un- 
dergrowth and leading into a dense forest of firs. 

Iiere we found the men sitting around, pow- 
der-stained and dust-begrimed, while the Landrost 
was on top of the bank, cautionsly taking ob- 
servations. 

The yells of the Kaffirs from afar off could be 
distinctly heard, and the smell of smoke was very 
discernible; but otherwise the spot was an elysian 
one. The birds were singing in the bush, and 
the soft wind blew gratefully on our heated faces. 

While resting here Fritz informed me that these 
tunnels were common on the large stock farms im 
the outlying districts, and their existence was al- 
ways kept a profound seeret from the blacks, no 
matter how much they might be trusted other- 
wise. 

The Landrost descended in a few minutes, and 
under his direction we set off for Rustenberg. 
We marched in single file, bending low wher 
necessary, and in one place, whence we could see 
the burning buildings, crawling on the ground to 
escape the possibility of being eeen. 
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By twilight we had put a good many miles be- 
tween us and the ruined farm, and before mid- 
night we reached Rustenberg. ‘The town was 
filled with fugitives from the east,“and in a state 
of intense excitement, which our arrival and story 
served to increase. 

After a good night’s rest, I arose late and found 
that the Landrost and Fritz had procured a team, 
and were about returning to their plaat, as word 
had just come in that the Kaffirs were in fall re- 
treat to the north with an immense booty, prin- 
cipally in cattle and other live stock. As after- 
ward appeared, the uprising among the tribes 
had not been as general as its instigators had ex- 
pected, and this, added to the stont resistance 
and loss they had encountered at the Van Royes’ 


_ place, Jed them to abandon any further prosecu- 


tien of the projected raid. 

T accompanied them back to the scene of our 
ficht, and, as we entered the yard in front of the 
still smoking ruins of their home, the Landrost 
uttered a cry and pointed to a dark object lying 
on the ground just in front of what had but yes- 
terday been the doorway of the house. As we 
came up to it we all’recognized the giant savage 
whom I had seen stepping out of the bushes, the 
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same who had hurled the assagai at Fritz. His 
body was riddled with bullets and spear wounds. 
Not another dead Kaflir was to be found. — Lying 
partly under him was a long, black spear, broken 
in three pieces. 

“It is Matchuari,” said Fritz, and picking up 
the assagai he handed it to me, remarking: 
“You may value it as a souvenir, for that is the 
spear that we saw on the Drachenberg and that 
this grateful fellow hurled at me to save me from 
the bullets of his comrades; and they doubtless 
saw throngh his trick, for they are a suspicions 
race, and slew him in their rage. You know, fa- 
ther, I induced you to Jet him go when he was 
brought before yon two years ago on a charge of 
sheep-stealing. Ho was, like enough, guilty; 
but he was such a splendid big fellow, and pleaded 
with me so earnestly to help him with the ¢ Baas,’ 
that I could not resist. And he saved my life at 
a fearful cost to himself,” added Fritz, gently. 

* * * * * * 

Over my desk as I write these memories hangs 
a long, black assagai, bound with cord where it 
had been broken, its dark surface blurred here 
and there with what was once a reddish stain. 
And this is its history as far as it concerned me. 


HOW DICKENS NAMED HJS CHARACTERS. 
By Howakp Paci 
(Second Paper.) 


My second walk with Mr. Dickens was from 
his marine villa at Broadstairs to Margate and 
back, by way of the pleasant paths skirting the 
breezy Kentish coast, with dinner to follow. I 
regarded this as an immense privilege, and, as we 
had no other companion, I had the great man, 
so to speak, entirely to myself, and I was most at- 
tentive to his conversation. He was as good a 
talker as he was a walker. Knowing that I was 
an American by birth, and had resided there dur- 
ing a portion of my boyhood, and had literary rel- 
atives, he asked me if J had ever met Washing- 
ton Irving. Alas! I hgd not, but I knew most 
of his delightful Works, gnd I said to Mr. Dickens 
that nothing in the whole range of literature 
charmed me more than Jou ** Tales of a Traveller,” 
of ,,, @ Atalian banditti; and 
7D iscovery,” his graphic 
Ojeda, Vasco Nufiez 


again, the ‘* Moorish Chronicies ”; how deeply 
rewl he must have been in Spanish history to 
have recounted the adventures of the kings of 
Leon, Castille and Marcia, and to picture the 
life of grand old Spain so richly, so vividly. = 
«You are quite right,” remarked Mr. Dic = 
“‘T place him on the same shelf with Senin 
for felicitous charm of description ; and, by t ie 
way, he wrote a life of dear, unthrifty eee 
To my mind his ‘Bracebridge Hall is the mt 
faithful, beautiful account of English cour . 
life to be found in our language. Whatever 
touched he adorned.” 
«Did you ever meet him ?” I asked. 
“Several times, I dined with him, ee : 
has dined with me, and we have ieee togethe 
in the lonely Surrey lanes near Goda ne be 
“Te was a delightful conversationalist,  ¢ 


1 
i Mr. Dick cand he told me a goo 
fealty vhs ora om he had visited at 


eS deal about Walter 8 vi 
eal about Walter Scott, % . : : 
‘Abbotsford in 1823. IIe said his firet impression 


of these robust yo vy Bae n—he told the story 
of him was that he was ueither 60 large nor 50 ~ 


his own inimitable 24 


4 
iM fn 


ow ith graphic vigor, in 
@eing way; and then, 
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‘ulky in. appearance ag he had been led to expect 
by the busts and the pictures of him that had 
been scattered broadcast over the land. Ile was 
more lame than he expected. 
was most pleasing, benevolent, and marked the 
man of thought,’ Irving said, who dwelt enthusi- 
astically upon Scott’s simple, natural manner, 
pronouncing him one of the best-bred men he 
had ever met——the exquisite politencss that arises 
from a quick sense of feeling which scems to 
know by instinct the character of others, to see 
what will please, and pnt all his guests at their 
ease. Irving sat by him at supper, and said he 
could scarcely realize he was a stranger, and for- 
got he was a great man. 

‘And Mr. Irving must have been a keen judge 
of character,” I remarked. 

“His judgment and taste in all things were 
quite perfect,” replied the master. ‘‘ His books 
tell you that, if you never met the man, with his 
hearty, magnetic personality. Irving’s chat about 
Walter Scott interested me greatly; it was so 
graphic and reliable. Ile said that after supper 
a lady sang several of Moore’s Irish melodies, 
whereupon Sir Walter remarked : ‘Moore is the 
man for gongs ; Campbell can write an ode, and 
Tecan make a ballad ; but Tom beats us all at a 
song.” ‘Ah!’ cried Irving, as he finished speak - 
ing, “I can see Scott’ now in imagination, with 
his benign, calm expression of countenance, his 
eve of genius and his mouth of humor. Tis very 
self I sce, feeling, thinking and abont to speak.’ 
I never met one man of genius so enthusiastic 
about another ag Irving was of Scott, and it was 
@ pleasant experience to hear this gifted Amer- 


ican sound the praises of the Wizard of the 
North.” 


v . 
The dinner 


that : : 
lasted ahont th at concluded our walk, which 


ree hours, was a simple, homely 
en ws began with excellent oysters from Whit- 
ee e, which is not far distant from Broadstairs ; 
: u mie tenia 4 sole browned to a turn, followed 
Bid : aked leg of mutton, snatched from the oven 
been sala iain the bone of which had 
i oved and the g ; : : 
And veal stufling. pace supplied with oysters 
ee er 4 be said by George Augustus Sala and 
“ AN follingshead, who were fellow workers on 
the Year Round,” that Mr. Dickens in- 


vented this appetizing dish - b ti 
have eaten, mutton i cee pan i os 


same fashion, 

under the sun, 
books that mak. i 
Old disheg are 


launched wy; 
much Frenchige d with fine Ney 12 2% Hes, 


d, and it isonly at Joy y f= ¥ vals 
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that masters of the kitehen, like Escoffier or 
Francatilli, succeed in startling our palates with 
new combinations of food. 

Mr. Dickens, without being an accomplished 
gourmet, was fond of the pleasures of the table, 
and Jooked cheerily forward to a ‘‘ nice little din- 
ner with, say, three friends.” He detested great 
banquets where he would be called. upon tospeak, - | 
although, ag is universally conceded, he was the 
most entertaining after-dinner speaker of }is 
time. In this respect he enjoyed the same repu- | 
tation in England for graceful illustrative ance, 
dotical oratory that Mr. Chauncey Depew deserv- . 
edly bears in the United States. Their styles-—I 
have heard both hold forth over the mahogany-— 
are much the same in tone and character. 

When the cloth was removed the master asked 
meifI had ever tasted gin punch—JAis gin punch. 
Thad not.‘ Well, yon shall,” and he proceeded | 
to brew it. The brass kettle was placed over a | 
spirit lamp, a lemon was cut and pecled, a jug 
was produced and carefully rubbed with a nap- 
kin—glagses, ditto—a bottle of old gin was in 
evidence, and the delicate task procecded. Tho 
boiling water was pourcd in, the Inmps of sugar 
counted and added, the epirit measured in a wine 
glass then followed, the chips of lemon ‘being 
added, the mouth of the jug was closed by stuff- 
ing in the napkin rolled up-to do duty as a cork, 
and then the illustrious brewer, watch in hand, 
timed the commingling work of his hand. In 
about six minutes the precious brew was ready to 
be reverently quaffed, and, as he handed me 
with a smile a full tumbler; he kept his eye on: 
my face, as if to watch my firat impression. “ Eh ?- 
Well, bow does it strike you ?” Of courss I pro- 
tested by all the gods that it was the most se- 
ductive tipple I have ever irrigated my throat 
withal, and as a grog fer night time it certainly 
was a sumptuous concoction. I was greatly struck — 
with the active interest this man of genius mani- 
fested in the small matters of life. Te exercised 
as much care in brewing the punch and feeling 
gratified that I spproved of it as if they were 
events of absolute importance. As a close friend 
of my host once wrote: ‘(It was this interest in 
common things, this enjoyment of life, this ab- 
sence of all apparent knowledge of his command- 
ing position as one of the world’s greatest authors, 
which gave Dickens one of his principal charms. 
No man iu his inner mind felt so sure of West- 
minster Abbey and immortality, and no man kept 
that inner mind more carefully concealed. Ile 
lived above and beyond the opinion of his con- 
temporaries, and was always a cheery companion 
for young and old.” me 
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PV HERE roseleaf shadow covers ber 
breast, 

Lightly breathing, and midsummer beams 

Divide the rosy porch, ber dreams 

Are happy lifelong toil and rest. 

Now Willie's scythe in fields away 
Fells the completed crop of bay, 

And, flashing in, at every pass : 
Sings hissing thro the falling grass. 
Blown hither from the spacious glade, 
She hears his whetstone on the ltlade 
Playing that old familiar tune 

The music of the month of Fune. 

Now havened cool in flowery hedge, 
Their drinking-horns filled to the brim, 
In wholesome ale the comrades pledge! 
Successive swathes lie close and trim 
Glimmering and lessening in the sun, 
And well they know the work begun 
Musi stretch threefold ere day be done. 


Her Willie from the flaming West 

In sunlight clad will reappear 

With lordly strides; as when at morn 
Passing, as to another sphere, 


He left ber lonely, not forlorn, 

Watching him from their sheltered nest. 
He will return; for tho the land 

Claims fast his sinewed strength, his heart's 

Responsive chord, attuned to home, 

Holds converse there in silent speech, 

And nerves to speed his hardened hand; 

And thro’ the sweltering day imparts 

Bright pictures, while bis fancies roam, 

Of duties tended, following each 

By sequence sure, in orderly 

Exact and sweet monotony. 

How soon will those stretched arms enclose 
The great strong joy that guards her life! 
Who vows his ever-welcoming wife 
Blusbes more radiant than the rose; 

And whose soft voice be ranks above 
The note of thrush, or murmuring dove 
That in the lofty elms bard by 
Coos love's contentment tenderly. 

His words are few, but each one 

sweet 
As breath of unseen violet ; 


Or sun-warmed scented mignonette. f 
Then stretches he his limbs to feel 

The blessedness of perfect rest, 

And notes fresh dainties for a treat 
Adorn his cleanly evening meal: 
Selecting portions of the best 

She piles his plate, pours out bis tea; 
Then spreads the labour of the bee 

On wholesome bread; telling him she 
Oft beard his scyihe’s sharp, regular, 
Clear ringing from the fields afar ; 

And bow ber feet could scarce refrain 
From bearing her to bim agati! 

T. WooLner. 
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THE STORY OF DESIREE. 


By Erra W. PIERCE. 


SHE was born more than a hundred years ago, 
in the city of Marseilles. 

Her father, a rich, respectable merchant named 
Clary, meddled little with the politics of that 
tempestuous time, and held aloof as much as pos- 
sible from the dangers of party strife. He was 
a careful, conservative man, absorbed in ware- 
houses on the shore and the safety of ships on the 
sea—for the English cruisers were troublesome— 
and in the welfare of his two motherless young 
daughters, Julie and Désirée. 

Julie, the elder, a sweet, amiable girl, was plain 
in person and retiring in manner; but Désirée 
had eyes as dark as the Mediterranean in a storm, 
a face like a May rose and a temperament full of 
the dreamy romance and slumberous fire of the 
South. , 

M. Clary, worthy dourgeots, reared his children 
simply. He delighted to see them walking under 
the mulberry trees of his garden, playing the 
harp in his salon, and making joy and sunshine 
throughout his house. Had the merchant been 
told that each of the girls was destined to wear a 
crown and sit upon a throne of Europe he would 
probably have died of sheer amazement. 

Désirée was barely fourteen when the shadow 
of her first lover darkened the Clary threshold. 
He was a good-looking, well-bred youth, of ob- 
scure origin, who had come to Marseilles from 
the island of Corsica with his widowed mother 
and a family of younger brothers and sisters. His 
name was Joseph Bonaparte. M. Clary looked 
upon him with cold disapproval. 

“Eh! Pardien !’ he said. ‘‘Désirée is still 
a child—too young to marry. When she is 
seventeen —not till then—will I talk of this 
matter.” 

Nevertheless, Joseph Bonaparte considered the 
affair settled, and wrote to his brother Napoleon, 
an officer of artillery at Toulon, that he was bo- 
trothed to Mlle. Clary. From Toulon came Na- 
poleon, to visit his mother and to make the ac- 
quaintance of Joseph’s fiancée. 

The future colossus of glory was at this time 
barely twenty-four years old, Jean to emaciation, 
sallow, angular, with grang glowing eyes, and 
hands and fect of which he z exceedingly vain. 

; Se icles ior him ag Ii, 1¥ 2nd boyish. The 
wo conceived a promné ), for each other. 
They romped like ollie likg s te och the ear ae 

of the Marseilles house, tJ? Jeri} 
mulberry trees, ate cher»; J Ae ceaah ie ga 
2 Maki Merri, Sey g thesame bough, 


auarreled and were : 7 
f reled ana Oren bg 7 A The young Xa- 
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poleon, poor and obscure, lacked the charm which 
hig renown threw around him at a later period 
and the physical beauty that developed with ina- 
turer years. But so fascinating was his pereon- 
ality, even then, that Joseph Bonaparte was soon 
crowded from Désirée’s thoughts. The lively of- 
ficer of artillery completely extinguished his elder 
and duller brother. 

One day, when the young people were gathered 
in M. Clary’s garden, Napoleon suddenly assumed 
a grave, judicial air. Ho looked attentively at 
Désziréo. 

She was sitting on the brink of a fountain, 
splashing her childish white hands in the tinkling 
drops. : 

She wore an Indian muslin gown, lined with 
pink, and a pink scarf carelessly draped upon her 
dazzling young shoulders. Napoleon advanced 
briskly to her side, drew one charming hand, still 
wet with the water of the fountain, into his own, 
and turned to Joseph Bonaparte. 

*¢Tn all well-ordered households,” he said, in a 
serious voice, “either husband or wife must yield 
to the other. You, Joseph, have no decision of 
character; Désirée has none. But Julie and I 
know very well what we want. You will do much 
better, then, to marry Julie.” Ie coolly possessed 
himself of Désirée’s other hand. ‘As for this lit- 
tle puss,” he said, ‘she shall bo my wife.” 

No dissenting voice was raised, and in this sum- 
mary way the future master of Europe disposed 
of his brother’s claims and assumed tho réle of 
Mile. Clary’s betrothed husband. 

She was the first love of Napoleon. In later 
years he had many others; but the fair, fres. 
childish Désirée, with her finc dark eyes and 
wild-rose face, must always head tho list. For 
a while, at least, he manifested for her a sincere, 
even ardent, attachment. 

Joseph, resigning himself to the will of his im- 
perious younger brother, who was even then the 
acknowledged head of the Bonaparte family, 
meekly transferred his affections to the amiable, 
unattractive Julie. 

M. Clary, tho rich bourgeois, frowned on the 
whole arrangement. ‘Ono Bonaparte,” he said, 
tartly, ‘is quite enough in my family.” . 

But the young officer of artillery urged his sult 
so vehemently that the merchant at last gave ® 
reluctant consent. It was finally agreed that Na- 
poleon should marry Désirée as soon as the girl 
attained her seventeenth year. . 

Then the young lover went away to begin 
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career of conquest unprecedented in the annals 
of history, and Désirée was left under the mul- 
berry trees to dream the dreams of girlhood and 

annocence. , 
clams Napoleon made his first mark at the siege and 
capture of Toulon; his second, on the 13th Ven- 
démiaire, in quelling the sections. This latter 
eso event led directly to hia first meeting with Jo- 
= sephine de Beauharnais, a widow five or six years 
hhis senior, and the mother of two well- grown 
ehbildren. In a disarmament which followed the 
conquest of the mob Napoleon became possessed 
of the sword of General de Beauharnais, who had 
perished on the guillotine in the Reign of Terror. 
One day a lad of fourteen appeared before the 
eonqueror of the sections and said: “I am the 
#on of General de Beauharnais; I beg you will 

gestore to me my father’s sword.” 

Napoleon, impressed with the handsome face 
gaud high-bred bearing of the boy, ordered the 
sword to bo brought. With his own hands he 
presented it to his visitor, Young Beauharnais 
tried to articulate his thanks, burst into tears, 
kissed the weapon fervently, pressed it to his 
heart, and rushed speechless from Bonaparte’s 


aa presence. 

ae eee The next day the lad’- mother came to express 
aoa to Napoleon the gratitude which her son had 
eorere been unable to speak. She was a creole, grace- 
j dom ful and elegant. She had little learning and 
F passe very bad teeth ; but her nature was gentle and 
tar the affable, and she had acquired her exquisite man- 
fas ners among the old nodlesse of France. Just be- 
SS oer pee sui to take command of the Army 
we is IN . i i 
eae tle, on apoleon broke his engagement with 


a bei and married Mme. de Beauharnais. 
yee SS, @ Slow fell on Désirée like a thunderbolt. 
me Qe was too young, too childish to think of pride 
eres Ww, #4tempt to hide her grief in silence. She 
se ye Ole oe N apoleon : You have made me wretch- 
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Désirée took up her abode with thenr in a pretty 
house of the Rue de Rocher. , 

Naturally she looked with bitterness on her 
fortunate rival Josephine. 

“Napoleon,” she was wont to say, ‘‘ knew verv 
little of women when he could go easily fall into 
the meshes of that old coquette.” 

As the brother of the conqueror of Italy, Joseph 
Bonaparte soon found himself a person of im- 
portance. Suitors began to importune his fair 
sister-in-law. Junot was of these, and was 
promptly repulsed. Her early experience had 
saddened Désirée. She possessed the finest eyes 
in Paris, and her romantic beauty challenged 
universal admiration, but she looked coldly upon 
all lovers. 

One day a guest came to dine at Joseph Bona- 
parte’s table in the Rue de Rocher—one of the 
remarkable men of a most remarkable time—by 
name, Jean Baptiste Jules Bernadotte. He was 
a Gascon, brave as a lion, cool in danger, daring 
to recklessness. Ile had fought on the Rhine 
and in Italy. More than once when his men 
wavered in the face of a deadly fire he had been 
known to animate their courage by throwing his 
epaulettes among the enemy. In the Italian 
campaigns Napoleon placed him in command of 
the advance guard, and asa reward for his dis- 
tinguished services he was accorded the honor 
of carrying to Paris the captured colors of the 
enemy. Hence his bronzed, war-worn presence 
at Joseph Bonaparte’s table. 

“‘Let me present to you a hero,” said Joseph, 
as Désirée came forward with her sister to greet 
the young general. In a lower tone he added, 
“‘Napoleon says he has a French head and a 
Roman heart.” 

It was a very well-made head. The beak re- 
sembled an engle’s; the brows were bold and 
fine, the eyes brilliant and commanding. Berna- 
dotte was one of the few men that Napoleon 
found himself unable to control. As for his 
heart, he had known no feminine entanglements 5 
his sword was his love. Mme. Recamier, called 
the handsomest woman in Europe, wondered why 
Bernadotte, when he was alone with her, always 
began to talk politics. But the moment he looked 
in Désirée Clary’s eyes his indifference to the 
sex passed—and forever. She wore that day @ 
simple white gown, with a rose in her bosom- 
Eagerly she listened while he talked of Napo- 
leon’s victories. ILer smiles and sighs, the tears 
in her beautiful, ardent eyes threw him into @ 
strange panic. Without a struggle the dashing 
soldier surrendered to the charms of Mile. Clary- 
Did Désirée return his passion? He was thirty- 
six; she, eighteen. Certainly she admired and 
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respected him. In those stormy times a soldier’s 
wooing Was of necessity swift and importunate. 
Both Joseph Bonaparte and his excellent wife 
favored the match. The Duchess d’Abrantes says : 
‘*We were at the wedding, which took place in a 
very plain manner in Joseph’s house. Mile. Clary 
was rich, and extremely pleasing in person and 
manners. J3ernadotte made a very good match.” 
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«You are on your way to the guillotine!” said 
the Gascon, coldly. 

‘“We shall see!” replied Bonaparte, with the 
smile of a conqueror. 

A few hours later the wonderful Corsican was 
the master of France and her destinies. When 
he had made himself emperor he created Berna- 
dotte a marshal of the empire, and gave him 
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be two men had never loved each other. A 
utual distrust characterized their intercourse, 
apd with time the breach between them grew 
wider. Bernadotte pursued the Duke of Wurtem- 
perg, overtook him at Halle, cut his army in 
jeces and drove him back to Magdeburg, but 
received small praise for the exploit. In 1808 he 
wa8 made governor of Frionia and Jutland. So 
wise and gentle was his rule, so unlike that of 
otber French marshals, that the inhabitants of 
,hose provinces regarded him with sincere esteem 
gpa affection. While in command of the army 
on the shores of the Baltic he showed great 
,ivdness to the Swedish prisoners taken in Po- 
jand, and this was one of the direct causes of his 
elevation, a little later, to the throne of Sweden. 
Bernadotte builded better than he knew during 
jis term of authority in the North. 
Meanwhile, Napoleon had placed Joseph Bona- 
parte and his wife, first on the throne of Naples, 
ani then on that of Spain. All this time Dé- 
sirte was living quietly in Paris with her young 
son—the sole fruit of her marriage with Berna- 
dotte. In 1799 Napoleon stood godfather to this 
boy, the child of his old sweetheart, and gave 
him the name of Oscar. Désirée shared none of 
her husband’s wanderings, and concerned herself 
but feebly with his varying fortunes. She knew 
that he had suffered blame at Wagram, and been 
superseded by Bessidres in the defense of Ant- 
werp. By and by Bonaparte exiled Prince Ponte 
Corvo altogether, but soon restored him to the 
im perial favor and made him governor of Rome. 
As he was about to bid adieu to wife and child 
on the eve of his departure for Italy, a courier 
arrived in Paris, bringing the amazing news that 
the Diet of Sweden had elected Marshal Berna- 
dotte crown prince. 
Sweden was then.an exhausted and ruined 
country. Russia, her natural foe, had, without 
opposition, just wrested Finland from Gustavus 
IW... whereupon the angry Swedes dethroned the 
king and sent him into exile. His uncle, Charles 
XX III. , succeeded him ; but he was aged and child- 
less, 4nd a stroke of apoplexy had carried off 
Prince Augustus, the heir of the Vasa family. 
The States of Sweden proceeded to choose a suc- 
cessor Co Charles. Napoleon was then all-power- 
ful men everywhere trembled at his name. The 
Diet destermined to elect one of his favorite gen- 
erala LOx the throne. Naturally all minds turned 
vo Berwaotte. By marriage he was connected 
with the Bonaparte family, and the Swedes re- 
mem bere] that while governor of Jutlang and 
Frionia he had exhibited shining Qualities as m 
soldier 4nd a gentleman, Bernajotte ae were 
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mously chosen to succeed Charles XIII. Some 
historians declare that Napoleon was greatly 
vexed at the elevation of his marshal to royal 
power. He said to Bernadotte: ‘‘As you are of- 
fered the crown of Sweden, I permit you to ac- 
cept it. It is your own sword that has made you 
aking; it is not for me to stand in the way of 
your good fortune.” 

He gave Bernadotte two million francs, and 
then repented at the Just moment, and sent 
agents to intercept his departure; but when the 
port of embarkation was reached the marshal 
had already sailed for Sweden. 

He entered Stockholm in triumph, October 
20th, 1810. Small and great welcomed him joy- 
fully. Désirée soon joined him, and as crown 
prince and princess the pair lived peacefnlly to- 
gether and gave each other no cause for jealousy. 
Désirée grew stout and melancholy. As a queen 
she was not a success. She cared nothing for 
Sweden and Sweden nothing for her. She never 
learned the language of the country, and was in- 
terested only in things French. Bernadotte, a 
born ruler, conducted his administration from 
first to last with patriotism, energy and sagacity. 
But he received no assistance from his wife. Her 
heart was not in Stockholm, nor amid the fiords 
and forests surrounding the palace of Drottning- 
holm ; it was in France—in Paris, the beloved. 

Napoleon, overthrown and conquered, was 
chafing like a caged lion at St. Ielena when 
Bernadotte, amid universal acclamations, ascend- 
ed the Swedish throne in 1818. He was a good 
king, sound in statesmanship, able and just. He 
raised Sweden from misfortune to prosperity, 
and he is the only one of all the kings made in 
Napoleon’s brilliant epoch whose descendants to- 
day hold a throne in Europe. 

Bernadotte died at the ripe age of eighty, and 
his son Oscar succeeded him. This prince had 
married, strange to say, the daughter of Eugéne 
de Beauharnais and the granddaughter of Dési- 
rée’s hated rival, the “‘ old coquette.” 

Oscar spent his whole life in reforms and all 
manner of good works. From first to last the 
Bernadottes have been model rulers, and have 
worn the crowns of Norway and Sweden with 
glory and honor, 

It was the fate of Désirée, daughter of a Mar- 
seilles Bourgeois and mother of a line of wise 
and noble kings, to outlive Napoleon her lover, 
Josephine her rival, Bernadotte the husband who 
had set a crown upon her head, Joseph Bona- 
parte and his wife Julie, and Oscar her only son. 
She died in the year 1860, in the reign cf her 
grandson, Carl XY. 


“THE PLAYER'S SCOURGE.” 


By RoperT ETHERIDGE GREGG. 


More than two hundred and fifty years azo 
there appeared in London a very large and fat 
book printed in black letter, bearing on its title- 
page the note: ‘* London, printed by E. A. and 
W. J. for Michael Sparke, and are to be sold at 
the Blue Bible, in the Greene Arbour, in little 
old Bayly, 1623.” That was William Prynne’s 
‘‘Histrio Mastix; or, The Player’s Scourge.” 
Not content with the refulgence of the Blue 
Bible, the Greene Arbour and the oddity of the 
little old Bayly, the title-page also set forth the 
long and pompous announcement that, through 
the great authority of many church fathers, of 
church synods, of philosophers heathen and 
Christian, of the apostles and of the Scriptures, 
the ‘‘ Histrio Mastix” would prove that all stage 
playing was contrary to the express word of God. 

Then follow three dedications of a most gra- 
cious length. The first is ‘To His Much Hon- 
oured Friends, the Right Worshipfull Masters of 
the Bench of the Honourable Flourishing Law So- 
ciety of Lincolnes-Inne.” The second is ‘*To 
the Right Christian, Generous Young Gentlemen- 
Students of the 4 Famous Innes of Court, and 
especially those of Lincolnes-Inne.” 

Between the second and third dedication comes 
a defense by the author to any objections that 
may be made to his work. After endeavoring to 
excuse its ‘‘ tedious prolixitie,” Prynne sets him- 
self about forestalling any possible complaints 
that certain passages are ‘‘ over-sharpe and viru- 
lent,” or ‘‘ over-malepart and censorious”; other 
parts, ‘“‘too immodest, amorous and obscene”; 
others, ‘‘ heterogeneall, and impertinent to the in- 
tended theme.” To these carpings Prynne replies 
seriatim, with a profundity and completeness of 
reasoning that is unanswerable, to the first, that 
he has not been more censorious than the fathers 
themselves; to the second, that ‘he who stirs 
up a noysome kennell must needs raise some 

stench”; and to the third, that all the numerous 
vices—aancing, dicing, card playing, and so forth 
—combated in his book are the concomitant evils 
of stage-plays, or have a near affinity to them. 
rte Sea most appropriately, a Latin poem 
his own woney: ae Opus Sum” (the eushor fo 
bE Gavenueea a yi he ge11.KB his little book 
into the world . “ te sizable pages forth 
Steg gw ork. 
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ity, Prynne casts the whole work into the form 
of a tragedy, and divides it methodically into pro- 
logue, cliorus, acts, scenes, and so forth. Pryune 
starts with the doctrine of original sin as the im- 
plied basis of his argument. Ilis thesis is, ‘‘ That 
all popular and common. stage-playes, whether 
comicall, tragicall, satyricall, mimicall, or mixt 
of either (especially, as they are now compiled 
and personated among us), are sinfull, hurtfull 
and pernitious recreations, as altogether un- 
seemly and unlawfull unto Christians.” 

In order to support this main proposition the 
book is filled from cover to cover with a vast se- 
ries of arguments, each stated categorically with 
major premise, minor premise, conclusion and 
proof, all in due form. To gain exhaustiveness 
and accuracy, Prynne enters iuto a most com- 
plicated and refreshing sub-classification of his 
arguments, using a semi-legal enumeration of 
points by means of letters and not infrequently 
running the gamut of the entire alphabet in a 
single sub-argument. But the arguments them- 
selves are most curious examples of the work of 
those who have logical heads minus the brains. 
They certainly eutitle Prynne to the highest 
place in Bathos, among the logicians who excel in 
the “art of sinking ”—that glorious art so mali- 
ciously satirized’ by Pope. Take a singlo syllo- 
gism for example: 

Major (condensed): That which has its rise 
from the debased pagans, who were the devil's 
agents in this service, is sinful, etc. 

Minor : Stage-plays had their rise among the 
debased pagans. 

Conclusion : Stage-plays are sinful, ete. 

It is of course obvious to any intelligent reader 
that the argument is perfectly sound ; for there 
is certainly no harm in putting two propositions 
into the major premise, since no sane mind would 
ever think of denying that the pagans are the 
regular and accredited agents of the devil. Be- 
sides this logical profundity, a few other charac- 
teristics of Prynne’s arguments are worthy of 
note. They are always seemingly specific, refer- 
ring to the exact passage in some old father or 
philosopher; yet, when traced to their source, 
they ever end in the full glory of glitterins ee 
erality. Each argument, moreover, is most i = 
cately permeated by a refined quintessence of ta 
ology, which fairly becomes noisome in the terr! 
building up of argument upon argume 
clusion, Prynne has a most disturbing 
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,yse Scriptures, with which, by the way, he shows 
ey great familiarity. 

Besides Possessing a very religious spirit and 
a enormous faith in the old church fathers, 
erine has a belief in devils, imps, spirits, and 

forth. In general he strengthens his argu- 
euts with large quotations from medieval de- 
Me onology. In one place he tells a rare old story 
how a saintly father fell asleep on Saturday 

a ght and was conveyed by the devil into hell. 
qr evere he found the infernal imps recreating 
tb emeelves with a stage-play, in which the sin- 
g8 were compelled to act, under penalty of tor- 
vents, before the footlights of the sulphurons 


which he had dedicated his book, and was de- 
graded at Oxford, although, unfortunately, his 
vast store of theologicai learning could not be 
taken away from him with his degree. 

Then followed the righteous infliction of the 
law on his person. Ile was put in the pillory, 
once at Westminster and once at Cheapside, 
while at each place the genial hangman sawed 
off one of his eurs, to the amusement of the 
crowd which stood around the scaffold. Tle was 
then fined heavily and condemned to suffer per- 
petual imprisonment. On the occasion of his 
sentence the Earl of Dorset spoke as follows: 
«Mr. Prynne, I declare you to be a schism 
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ace snes. Of course the sainted father on return- maker in the Church, a sedition sower in the 
a Ee vo earth at once wrote against stage-plays, commonwealth, a wolf in sheep’s clothing—in a 
ape builded better than he knew in setting an word, omnium malorum nequissimus. I shall 


g@wmple for the worthy Prynne. 

Prynne, like this saint, declares that acting is 
hy pocrisy incarnate, and therefore objects to all 
ecnee Plays on the ground that their fictitious 


fine him ten thousand pounds, which is more 
than he is worth, yet less than he deserves. I 
will set him at liberty no more than a plagued 
man or a mad dog, who, though he can’t bite, 
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- ceb2tacter em bodies the essential nature of a lie. 


Awsivertently he admits that there is an element 
of art in plays; but since art is skill, and the 
@evil is cunning, art is without question the in- 
strument of the infernal one. ‘‘ Alas!” he says, 

«+ what are the major part of our modern stage- 
plares but so many lectures of ribaldry, so many 
za bstracts, compendiums, or miscellanies of subli- 
mated, elegant, wittie, or more accurate and 
ch oyce obscenities ?” While Prynne thus kindly 
commits to the lower powers all necessary care of 
stage-plays, he gives a gracious and learned con- 
sent to academical plays, provided, however, that 
a fewconditions are observed. There must be no 
obscenity, no woman’s parts or embraciugs, no 
mmeution or invocation of the heathen gods, no 
putting on of woman’s apparel, no unnecessary 
expense of money or time; and to these a few 
positive conditions must be added, for such plays 
should be infrequent, and acted in Latin for the 


will foam. Tle is so far from being a social soul 
that he is not a rational soul. Te is fit to live 
in dens with such beasts of prey as wolves and 
tigers, like himself; and for corporeal punish- 
ment I would have him branded on the forehead, 
slit in the nose, and have his ears clipped off.” 
This was in 1633. While immured in the Tower 
of London, in pursuance of his sentence, Prynne 
had time and facetious wit enough to write a bit- 
ter pamphlet against Archbishop Laud and other 
high ecclesiastics in the Church of England, 
whom he suspected of being the prime movers in 
getting him punished. He was again brought 
before the Star Chamber, which, after fining 
him another five thousand pounds, considerately 
ordered the stumps of his ears sawn off and his 
cheeks graced with the letters “‘S. L.” (Seditious 
Libeler). This sentence was executed June 30th, 
1637. Then the members of the Star Chamber, 
realizing that the Tower of London was too good 


sake of learning and not for the pernicious love 
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for such a man, hit on the plan of sending him 
to Caernavon Castle, in Cornwall. Not satisfied 
with the accommodation given him there, they 
afterward shipped him off to the Castle of Mont 
Orgueil, on the island of Jersey, where there were 


PC! Suen, It wus ned as a libel against her royal better dungeons. ‘There Prynne was not allowed 
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nor even the consolation of seeing friends. Doubt- 
less he had time enough to think of the wicked- 
ness of stage-plays in general and of the gov- 
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IN THE DOWN COUNTRY OF ENGLAND. 


By GraHaM R. Tomson, 


‘Tis all before the plow the fat oxen go slow, 
But the lads and the lasses to the sheep-shearing go.” 


a all the pleasanter and_less- 
known corners of Sussex that 
portion running inland between 
Eastbourne and Seaford is sure- 
ly one of the most picturesque. 
Wild, yet not barren, remote, yet not desolate, 
this region of the Down Country possesses a 
variety of charms peculiarly its own, together 
with an individuality entirely apart from that of 
its surrounding neighborhood. he place is full 
of ancient habitations and forgotten landmarks, 
investing with a strangely antiquated feeling the 
scattered hamlets—some of which, indeed, are but 
survivals, or metamorphoses rather, of the large 
monasteries of time past. We may still see the 
monks’ ponds and fish-stews, and not infrequeitly 


in the wall of a barn. In one large homestead 
the finely carven beams of walnut wood that 
formed the ceiling of a refectory now look down 
upon the rites of the ** washhouse.” 

The whispering seas of corn ripple close beside 
the gorsebush and the elder; the pearl-colored 
sheep browse over the barrows of the mighty 
dead ; broad-winged gulls come sailing up from 
the cliffs to settle among the fresh-cut furrows, 
and the burly speckled thrush bustles from cover 
to cover with short, satisfied interjections. Save 
for a few very unimportant details, everything is 
to-day as it must have been almost from time im- 
memorial. The downs have taken care of that ; 
their very steepness and the occasional suddenness 
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can trace the fretted stonework of chapel windows 
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oftheir inclines forbid the villa, and protect, as 
vith fortifications, their pastoral beauty from that 
disenchanting presence. 

The methods of agriculture, too, can have al- 
tered here but little; they seem still to hold 
something of the simple old-world spirit that per- 
vaded English country life aforetime—the homely 
tusticity which we see every now and again in 
Morland’s paintings. 

By far the greater portion of the tillage is per- 
formed by the aid of oxen-—majestic black or 
rust-colored animals, as a rule, though sometimes 
an iron-gray pair finds its way into a team. You 
could hardly see a more imposing spectacle than 


peoples of an older civilization than our own. 
The impressive dignity, the air of beneficent mys- 
tery and kindly strength that characterize the 
working oxen, do, in fact, produce an impression 
as of something sacred—an impression that cus- 
tom does not stale or familiarity tarnish. Here, 
too, the illusion is assisted by the scriptural sim- 
plicity of their harness, or, to speak more exactly, 
their yoking. Not, asin Kent, is this object ac- 
complished by such incongruous means as straps 
and collars, but by the primitive heavy wooden 
yoke and the bent ashen ‘ bow,” which passes 
under the throat of the animal, and fits its two 
ends into holes provided for that purpose through 
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is presented by these quiet beasts of burden step- 
ping slowly forward before the plow, against a 
background of gray sea and sky, their huge horns 
sweeping outward in generous curves, their stately 
heads bending rhythmically to the movement of 
their feet, that tread, as it were, in unison with 
some solemn measure. Scarcely less impressive is 
their appearance at harvest time, when they toil 
up and down to the cornfields, dragging behind 
them the lumbering, faded-blue wagons heaped 
high with amber sheaves, or stand immovable 
beside the rapidly rising stacks. Undey sel cir- 
cumstances it is easy to understand the tra Ce of 
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the yoke above, on either side of the neck. A 
long iron chain, fastened by means of hooks to 
the underneath centre of each yoke, connects one 
with another, and the last of all to whichever 
machine may be in use. Something of the char- 
acter of the earth they till, something of the in- 
dividuality of the downs themselves, seems to 
animate these dark, patient creatures, who might 
well be, to all appearance, the incarnated genii of 
the place, as, at nightfall, they come homeward 
down the grassy slopes with noiseless feet, the 
only sound of their progress being the soft sough 
of their breathing and the not unmusical cadence 
of the swinging chain. 
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Of indigenous legends there is no lack, but, so 
far as I have been able to discover, no known 
romance attaches to Exceat Farm, an old grange 
which stands looking over the salt marsh to the 
sea, on the eastern side of the green-paven valley 
of the Cuckmere Grange. A broad bend of the 
river, in the shape of a horseshoe, flows past it, 
where a crazy little wooden stage with a rail on 
either hand, and a few stakes standing up out of 
the water at irregular distances, betoken their 
purpose, and here the sheep from miles around 
are brought to be washed before shearing time. 
The row of sycamores that stands near the en- 
trance on one side of the white road leading 
across the marsh from the bridge even in summer 
shows leafage tanned and crisped with the sea 
wind; but the gray-walled garden in front of the 
house is protected by an outpost of large ilex trees 
far older than the building itself, stretching their 
twisted arms and sombre, glossy foliage all around 
it. These, with their gnarled gray stems and 
hard, shining leaves, defy those blasts that come 
sweeping along the valley, bringing great pillows 
of cloud up from the sea and withering untimely 
the tender green of the sycamores. Within, the 
sheltered garden is a drowsy, pleasant place 
enough, perhaps all the more attractive for being 
given much its own way now. The clipped yew 
has not yet lost its artificial contours, but the 
grass is long on the straight lawn, and the an- 
tirrhinnms and wallflowers begin to trespass over 
the box borders; while on the lichened walls the 
delicate china-roses climb and blossom in trailing 
luxuriance. 

Fortunately, it would need to be a very radical 
kind of a change that could exorcise the senti- 
ment of romance from Alfriston. 

It is an old town, older than the Domesday 
Book, and as one ascends the crooked street, so 
unlike the generality of English villages, it is im- 
possible not to be sensible of the weirdness of the 
place. An indescribable atmosphere clings about 
that quaint double row of houses, with hardly two 
alike together ; some low-roofed and rough-cast, 
with hollyhocks and flowering creepers showing 
sharply against the light-toned walls; others of 
more formal architecture, built of dark-red brick 
and standing farther back from the road. There 
are cottages which must be entered by climbing a 
tall flight of brick steps; front doors a step be- 
low the level of the pavement; blind-looking 
houses with entrance round a corner; jutting 
bow windows, and elaborate attempts at orna- 
mentation after last-century Doric models, though 
the greater part of Alfriston js of far earlier date, 
The mutilated market-en, that, overshadowed 
by a large horse-chestny, peers ont, gray and 
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crumbling, where the street widens before a block 
of low, yellow-washed buildings, once the witness 
of bustling activity, now looks round only on a 
few sleepy shops, well-nigh too languid for com- 
merce. The grass does not grow in the market- 
place because it is used as a playground by the 
children ; but as a centre for buying and selling 
it no longer exists. 

Picturesque as are the uses of adversity, in this 
instance no town in the heyday of commercial 
prosperity could achieve such an air of uncanny 
distinction. However that may be, no town on 
the Sussex coast has had more cause to regret the 
final defeat of Napoleon ; for with the battle cf 
Waterloo vanished the fair fortunes of Alfriston. 
Until then the place was busy and flourishing, 
bousting u large tanyard and a brewery; while 
rope weavers, glovers, shoemakers, coopers, soap 
boilers, candlemakers, and even master builders, 
practiced successfully their several avocations. 
Soldiers and volunteers helped to swell the cus- 
tom of the two inns, and barges, ‘either for to 
buy ware or sell,” plied constantly up and down 
the Cuckmere, carrying on a brisk trade between 
Alfriston and Newhaven. . 

If it be an ill wind that blows good to no one, 
the converse holds equally true; and thus it was 
that the rejoicings over the famous victory ush- 
ered in bad times for Alfriston and ruin to some 
of its traders. By swift gradations the town 
reached its present condition of inertia. The 
cooper’s hammer was silenced, and the tannery 
fell into ruins; the disused brewery became the 
haunt of vagrants, human and four-footed ; the 
army of craftsmen melted away by degrees until 
the only prosperous pursuit still spared to the 
good folk of Alfriston was their time-honored 
custom of snuggling, and it was long ere this was 
abandoned. It would seem to have been always 
a lawless little town, even in its palmy days, ready 
to share in rebellion and to resent authority. 
There is chronicled a goodly list of its inhabitants 
who were pardoned for their share in Cade’s ris- 
ing in 1450; and the “Alfriston gang” of smug- 
glers maintained their desperate reputation until 
very recently. It is only of late years that the 
contraband traffic indulged in by the bulk of the 
townspeople has died away; while it is: interest- 
ing to observe how the traces of it still survive in 
other forms among some of the present genera- 
tion, who, if outwardly more law-abiding than 
their fathers, have at heart much the same hatred 
of reform snd impatience of restraint. Smug- 
gling, like wrecking, gets into the blood, and it 
is not always easy to calculate as to when it may 
be outworn, 

Ilalfway up the village strect is the Star Inn, 
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a Tudor building dating from 1520, once, it is 
said, an ecclesiastical refuge for such as were 
forced to take sanctuary, and also a halting place 
for the companies of pilgrims on their way to 
Chichester, 

If the Star were nearly as pleasant a hostelry 
then, under sacerdotal control, as it is now, I can 
imagine the pious processions fabricating end- 
less excuses for lingering there. The steep roof 
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left-hand ccrner of the house is of modern addi- 
tion, having been the figurehead of a Dutch 
vessel that was wrecked near Cuckmere Haven 
nearly a hundred years syne. The mantelpiece 
in the kitchen is, like the rest of the house, in an 

excellent state of preservation ; and in the vaults 

beneath exists a murky nook (which Idid not ex- 

plore) where Charles II. (so the story goes) was 

on one occasion fain to hide. 
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overhangs a yellow-washed front, elaborately or- 
namented with carvings in dark wood; the up- 
per story, with its small bow windows, juts out 
above the lower, and every available begn and 
corner is carved with figures or symbo), On 
one Side of the doorway there is a Saye, mage 
of St. George overcoming the dragon, i749 the 
ovher is guarded by St. Julian, the Paty, wl al 
wayfarers, But the grotesque sed li, . the 
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The church lies a little to the right of the a 
lage, across a green meadow called ‘* The Tyg, 
the recreation ground of the people of Alfriston. 
Here it was that all the matrons and maidS would 
assemble ounce a week to play stoolball. of ne 
building of this church there is a legend to the 
effect that the foundations were at first laid Lon 
field, called the Savyne-Croft, on the other eset 
of Alfriston, but always at night remove y 
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some unseen power to the Tyghe. IHow long 
this supe.natural Box and Cox went on is not 
stated; but the end of it was that ‘‘a certain 
wise mau,” passing through the TygLe one morn- 
ing, observed ‘*fuur oxen lying asleep rump to 
rump, in the form of a cross,” and thus the site, 
as well as the cruciform plan of the edifice, was ar- 
rived at. This story is all the more interesting 
because it affords the only English instance I 
have yet chanced upon of recognition of the 
sacred attributes of the ox. 

Close beside the church, which is dedicated to 
St. Andrew, is the old priest-house, or pre-Ref- 
ormation Vicarage, a beautiful example of post- 
and-panel work. At one time this relic of priestly 
days was in danger of falling into irremediable 
ruin, and of being carried away as rubbish by 
order of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners; but, 
thanks to the energy and perseverance of the 
present vicar, who is a keen archeologist, it has 
been temporarily rescued from decay and is now 
used as a reading room. : 

Old usages die hard in this out-of-the-way nook 
of Down Country; still, at Christmas-time the 
mummers go from house to house in masks and 
gay trappings, performing the same play, but 
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slightly varied, that Mr. Thomas I[ardy has in- 
mortulized in his ‘‘ Return of the Native.” 

The observance of the poetic old custom of lay- 
ing a wreath of white flowers upon the coffin of 
every young girl who died unmarried, and huang- 
ing it up in the church to crumble away, like the 
body of the maiden it symbolized, has only lately 
disappeared. ‘I'wo or three of these virgin gar- 
lands were to be seen in Alfriston church not 
long ago, the last of their kind. But although 
this practice has been discontinued, other sepul- 
chral ceremonies remain unaltered, the most 
markedly so with the yeoman and agricultural 
classes, among whom all those of riper years make 
a point of choosing, either from their farm-serv- 
ants or friends, four men to ‘‘carry” them. <A 
long, white smock frock ornamented with fine 
needlework is the appropriate garment reserved 
for the bearers on these occasions ; my friend the 
oldest inhabitant, while showing me his own, ob- 
served that he had ‘‘ carried over fifty in dis here 
frock,” and commenced dreamily to enumerate a 
few others who, for the sake of ancient fellow- 
ship, might probably require the like service of 
him in due season. 

From this same patriarch, with his air of 
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STACK-MAKING ON HINDOVER. 


shrewd kindliness and his marvelous memory, I 
heard the story of the White-way ghost, that, from 
the time of the discovery (made in widening the 
road) of a crouching skeleton with sku!l and jaw 
both shattered, had ceased to haunt the solitary 
highway between Burnt House and Alfriston. A 
stately mansion must Burnt House have been in 
its day, to judge by the fragment that is all the 
ene fire of nearly a century ago has left 
of it. 

Never was a better place than this Down 
Country for flowers. Every dike in the green 
Wwater-meads that pave the Cuckmere valley is 
thronged with mallows—tall, silvery plants like 
fairy hollyhocks, with clusters of pale grayish- 
pink blooms ; while innumerable delicate marsh- 
©wers spring in the grass around. Then the 
a turf above is checkered with eye-bright, all 
the world like those dainty sprigg 


. &- gel’ i 
nired of our grandmothers ; 


purple ryqpiO 8, 


like miniature Japanese chrysanthemums, hold 
their graceful heads high over the thyme; and 
yellow vetchlings and rock-cistus creep out of the 
wind’s way, close to the ground, The hedgerows 
run wild with knapweed and honeysuckle, and 
later on with blackberries and ivy blossom, red 
rose-berries, haws, dusky sloes, and the black 
jewels of the privet. It is a severer charm that 
autumn brings hither, but to me this happy 
hunting-ground is never better worth lingering 
in than when the black oxen come looming 
through a veil of milky mist, or the burnished 
glory of a chill, clear day, or the brooding so- 
lemnity of a gray one. When the elm-tops are 
tipped with bronze, and the ash-tree keys are all 
grown rusty ; when plowing and sowing have be- 
gun again, and the couch-fires fill the air with 
their pungent fragrance ; then, if ever, it is hard 
to turn townward, leaving behind the ever active 
farm life, the broad hills and open sky. 
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VOCATION. 


By May PRoBy»y. 


Tue dream thou art dreaming—tell it very low. 
Sweet lad, among the reeds and the tall grass lying: 
Doth it rush to meet thee, or do its wings beat slow? 
Would thy heart break, dost think. if it dropped dying? 


Is it of a casement where gray doves sit sighing > 
Or long. fair lawns with lilies and fountain's flow. 
And one through trellised alleys lightly hieing. 
The dream thon art dreaming? Tell it very low. 


One with a face like a flower? Ah. no: Ah, uo! 
Thou seest within thy dreams an old monk tying 
Rose branches for the altar. Is ic not so? 
Sweet lad, among the reeds and the tall grass lying. 


THE HERMIT 


OF GWEEDORE., 


By VieLeET Eryncre MITCHELLS. 


Quick! click! The driver cracked his whip 
and, turning his head over his right shoulder, 
addressed madame la marquise, within the car- 
riage. 

“In five minutes more, my lady, we shall pass 
Castle Curfee, and then you may see the great 
show place of Gweedore, though, of course, 
ma’am, the real curiosity is the hermit himself; 
but ’tisn’t often anyone hereabouts sets an eye 
on him.” 

' The man spoke intelligently, rolling his ‘‘r’s” 
a little, to be sure, with the genuine Irish tongue 
rumble, but otherwise making his speech without 
murdering the king’s English. 

The lady stretched her head from the carriage 
window, scanning the country with sudden inter- 
est. She had run down to Gweedore, after an 
absence of fifteen years, to visit her old friend 
Major E——,, who, having lately married a charm- 
ing Italian girl, had settled in Ireland within a 
short distance of the former home of his expected 
guest, and had, indeed, felt the power of her won- 
derful beauty himself in the old days before she 
had married the Marquis d’Auvale and become a 
fixed star in a foreign sky. 

“The hermit of Curfee Castle !"’ exclaimed the 
lady. ‘Pray, what ig hig name? It is fifteen 
years since I have been {5 Gweedore ; there are 

many changes, Patrick ” 

At this moment the 
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my lady, no one hereabouts calls him anything but 
just ‘the hermit’; but he has a queer name of his 
own that set the women talking when he first came. 
‘He’s a Roosian,’ said Mrs. Lannigan, of the For 
Inn. ‘He’s a Turk,’ said another that don’t know 
Latin from Greek. But my wife, whose ears are 
like mousetraps to catch sounds and sense, said : 
«The man’s no furriner at all, but from the heart 

of Wales.’ I’m sorry, ma’am, but that same name 

has slipped from my memory like eels from the 

net. Ha! there it is come back—Pritchard— 

Pritchard — Flovd Pritchard. That’s it, sure 

enough.” 

The lady’s head disappeared from the carriage 
window and fell back against the red plush ensh- 
ions of the carriage, where it lay like a white 
flower on a crimson background. She was a 
handsome woman, in the full bloom of early ma- 
turity; and the wavy hair which shaded her 
brown eyes was of that golden-bronze hue which 
invariably goes with a peachlike complexion. 

“After all these years,” she cried, “to hear 
that name—Flovd, Floyd Pritchard! It is like 
the resurrection of the dead.” 

With sudden impetuosity of action she sprang 
to her feet and, pushing open the door of the 
carriage, balanced her svelée figure, with admira- 
ble grace, upon the step. J 

“€Stop !" Her voice was full of command. 
wish to see this—this castle——” 

The driver drew up with a sudden je 
ing in with muscular hands the prancing ee 
horse on the left and talking in soothing ee if 
Sheila, the right-hand mare. A soft buen 
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evening twilight had fallen over the hills and 
valley of Gweedore, and not a breeze stirred the 
holly trees that surrounded the red-stone castle, 
whose turrets rose skyward, garlanded by masses 
of close-embracing ivy. The handsome woman, 
still clinging to the carriage door, peered wist- 
fully in the direction of the hermit’s home ; but 
she asked no more questions of Patrick, who, dis- 
creet if wondering, only awaited the orders of 
his master’s guest to pursue their way toward a 
small forest of elm trees, behind which nestled 
the charming residence of Colonel E—. 
* » * * * % 

An hour later the widow of the Marquis d’Au- 
vale, radiant in a white satin gown, from which 
her bare shoulders rose like sculptured marble, 
took her seat at the table in the handsome din- 
ing hall of her host, Colonel E . At her right 
elbow an ex-minister to Russia whispered words 
of honeyed flattery mingled with brilliant jews 
@esprit ; and at her left, wearing the Victoria 
Cross, sat an officer in the Queen’s Own. The 
lady. like a shuttlecock, divided her attention be- 
tween them. 

‘* How handsome she is !’” murmured one woman 
to another across the plate of Colonel E——, 
who nodded approvingly. 

“That ig easy enough,” he returned, poising a 
aed sel of Bauf réti on a silver fork which had 
oe to him from a Scottish king. ‘ Made- 
rs married for money. Love is a rose whose 

orns pierce everlastingly. Be wise, ladies ; marry 
&@ man who, having kept you beneath a glass case 
and fed you with nectar, will die early.” 

The women smiled. 
ee ! but all cannot have her luck,” one said, 
lously + **'That diamond necklace alone is 
Soren a king’s ransom.” 
a ee fetter,” breathed another guest, be- 
One er fan, to her companion on the left. 
may not say such a thing aloud, but I am 
fold that in early life she loved ” 
me Do you see many changes in Gweedore ?” in- 
pes & man with a sear on hia forehead. 
wa ilo fought with Gordon in the Soudan, 
leged dabesaens age and glory, felt himself privi- 
fou. oice above that of everyone at 
“‘A good many,” respon 
Ruest in white satin, Tn pega ne 
continents change; then why not Gweedore ?” 
oe Yes, indeed,” whispered the ex-minister ; 
one hearts remain ever the same,” 
Mrs. 7 sae ala the hermit’s castle” asked 
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'« Yesa,” answered madame la marquise, drop- 
ping her white eyelids, but quickly raising them, 
«T did.” 

‘* Quite a romantic story,” cried a young bride, 
whose pink cheeks fairly rivaled the roses at her 
breast. ‘The man was in love with some girl 
who jilted him. Registering a vow of hostility 
against the world, he lives all alone in that tur- 
reted castle with an old woman and her husband, 
who are his servants. Think of it--a genuine 
love story in the nineteenth century! Itsavors a 
little of opera bouffe,” added she, in an under- 
tone, ‘‘ but it is very romantic.” 

“Tt is very sad,” murmured the authoress of 
‘“*A Faded Flower.” She was a small, pale 
woman, the living impersonation of her own 
story. 

«« By the way, I heard this morning that he is 
very ill,” remarked the host, sipping his red wine 
leisurely ; ‘‘ not expected to live. I thought of 
sending over, in a neighborly way, to inquire if I 
could be of service; but egad! when a man 
slams the door in the doctor’s face and swears 
from his bedroom window at a helpless mail car- 
rier, who ‘al 

««TIL!” cried madaine la marquise, dropping her 
silver vinaigrette, with a loud clatter, upon her 
Worcester china dessert plate. <‘‘Ill—dying ! 
Did I understand you to say that Floyd Pritchard 
was dying, Colonel E—— ?” 

There was silence for a moment—the silence of 
hushed surprise. 

**Can it be possible that she knew him ?” whie- 
pered the hostess to her neighbor. She shot a 
glance of suspicion at her husband, .whose eyes 
were on his plate. 

< Probably mere curiosity,” replied the baronet, 
unconscious of his own stupidity. ‘‘ Look at her 
laughing at the ex-minister’s joke. Such women 
are like weathercocks, and have no feeling. Al- 
ready she has forgotten the hermit’s existence. 
To-morrow she will inquire, with raised eyelids, 
who he may be.” 

The baronet’s sarcasm was drowned in a frou- 
frou of silken draperies, as the ladies, headed by 
Mrs. E——, rose from the table, and, following 
her lead into the white-and-gold drawing room, 
arranged themselves in flowerlike groups about 
the apartment. 

No one remarked the silent flitting of s white- 
robed figure up the oaken staircase that led to @ 
left wing of the house. In the dining hall there 
was a clinking of Bohemian wineglasses and the 
loud hubbub of men’s voices; while above all 
soared the flutelike notes of the young bride’s so- 
prano in Schubert's ‘‘ Serenade.” 

Madame la marquise paused for one moment 
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at the head of the stairs, and, glancing over the 
bariisters, listened attentively to the confusion 
of revelry below. 

“They will not miss me,” she murmured. ‘I 
will throw a cloak over my shoulders and run. It 
cannot be over a mile and a half.” Then, open- 
ing her bedroom door, she entered and closed it 
softly behind her. 

* * * * * * 

«Ts it night or morning, Hannah ?” asked the 
master of Curfee Castle, turning his white face 
toward an old crone, who, swaving to and fro like 
a pendulum, rocked herself noiselessly, without 
tiring, by the side of his bed. Once in awhile 
she stretched out a Jean hand to snuff a candle 
that flickered on a table near by, in the pangs of 

approaching dissulution. 

“‘Nine, by the clock, master,” she replied, in a 
cracked voice. ‘Sleep, if you can ; there is many 
a Jong hour before morning.” 

The sick man groaned, turning restlessly on his 
pillow. Tis eves, in the dim light, gleamed like 
coals of fire; lying back among the piliows, he 
resembled a giant wreck tossed by angry waters 
upon a rocky shore. 

“‘T heard a noise !” cried he, suddenly. ‘Is 
Phelim watching ? He would not dare to disobey 
my orders and admit a doctor. TIave yon warned 
him? Yet I heard a step upon the gravel !” 

‘Tt is rats, master,” mumbled the woman, ris- 
ing from her chair to pour out a glass of water. 
“The house is infested by rats. Only last night 
one ran over Phelim’s feet as he watched by the 
door. No one could get in.” 

Floyd Pritchard raised himself upon one elbow 
in the bed, and his magnificent dark eyes fixed 
themeelves upon the door with peculiar intent- 
ness, Before it hung a curtain of green velvet 
that now and then, moved by a breeze from the 
open window, flapped like the wings of some 
giant bird. 

The old woman approached the bed and laid 
her clawlike fingers upon the coverlet. 

“« Master,” said she, “it goes against me, this 
dying like a heathen. I’m no professor of re- 
ligion, but it strikes a chill to my bones to think 
where you may be sailing—ont into the sea of 
darkness and of death. Shall I send for the 
priest ? If you must die, let me get you a mem- 
ber of God’s family to shrive your soul of sin.” 

The sick man roused himself. A sudden 
strength, born of uncontrollable fury, stirred his 
dormant pulse to action. 

“Hannah !” cried he, not weakly, as might a 
dying man, but in tones of thunder, ‘‘I tell vou 
there are steps in the house. They are on ‘the 
stairs—soft, creepy steps, lite #4 woman’s. There 
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is a rustle of silk against the banisters. If you 
have betrayed me I ” 

Ifis lips closed on the last word like the shut- 
ting of a jackknife, and he rested heavily upon his 
elbow, staring at the parted curtains at the door, 
where, with a smile upon her face, stood a woman 
dressed in white. 

The light of the flickering candle falling upon 
the diamonds at her throat brought ont strange 
pink flashes of brilliancy, and a white lace hand- 
kerchief that like a cobweb covered her red-gold 
hair added new lustre to the glory of her lovely 
skin. 

Holding aside, with trembling hands, the green 
velvet drapery, she stood against a background of 
faint illumination from the hall, and fixed her 
eyes with intense longing upon the sick man: 
but, with a cry like a wounded panther, the old 
woman sprang from her chair and seized the in- 
truder by the arm. 

‘Flesh and blood—flesh and blood!” cried 
she, hoarsely. ‘I thought it was a banshee.” 

The white lady, shaking off the crone’s fingers, 
moved slowly toward the bed, from which she 
never for one instant moved her eyes. 

‘*Floyd-—Floyd !” came softly, like a dream 
voice, from between the quivering lips. “Oh, 
Floyd—my Floyd !” 

The dying man neither spoke nor stirred. Ile 
leaned back against his pillows, and the sounds 
which rattled in his throat were not afticulate. 
But presently, as he felt the touch of a soft hand 
upon his forehead, he started as if stung, and 
again anger blazed from his eves. 

“‘TDeceitful!” he cried, gasping for breath- 
**Deceitful! You have come back after fifteer=™ 
years to flaunt the rags and tatters of your pros—— 
perity in my face. I know you now. I though@= 
you were a ghost at first, for your coming was s——_ 
unexpected. Hannah! Hannah! take her away 
Phelim has disobeyed me; he has let a strange r 
pass him. Take her away !” 

Madame la marquise turned swiftly, with  & 
pantherlike movement, and, grasping the cra ® “* 
by the shoulders with strong white arms, push © 
her out into the hall. 

“(Go below !” she said, sternly. ‘I have sox am 
thing to say to your master which is not for ot 
ears.” 

Then, as half dazed the old woman stum E> Mei 
down the stairs, muttering to herself man-s7~ 
angry protest, Madeline d’Auvale closed the o#™® 
doors behind the velvet curtains and approa <= 
the sick man. 

‘*Floyd”—her voice was passionate, yet= 
thetic in its pleading—‘‘for fifteen years 
have cherished cruel thoughts of me, It is 
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Icleared myself in your eyes. Chance brought 
me over the sea to my old home. At the dinner 
table of Colonel E—— , this evening, I heard that 
you were dying, all alone, in this desolate place. 
If yon are dying I——” 


“Tam dying !” interrupted the invalid, fret- 
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“Wait,” murmured Madeline ; and the crina— 
son cloak that had hung about her shoulders fells 
revealing the fair white neck beneath it. ‘‘Do 
you remember the night of July 20th, 1875, anal 
the lawn party at Breda ?” 

“*T do,” returned Floyd Pritchard, bitterly. 


AND 8KIZED THE INTRUDER BY THE ARM.” 


“© Not one detail is lacking. I could tell you the 
number of pearls in the necklace that encircled 
your throat. You were in pale pink, like a lotus 
flower, Fair and false! fair and false! You 
lied—and the iron entered my soul.” 

<©T did not lie!” retorted the woman, as she 
rose, drawing up her lithe figure in offended 
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majesty. ‘Whatever sins I have committed, I 
never lied—never. Has it not by any chance 
occurred to you that there are two sides to every 
story? I married Lucien d’Auvale, it is true; 
but why did Ido it? Floyd Pritchard, have you 
nover asked yourself in all these years, Why did 
she do it ?” 

‘For money,” laughed the sick man. ‘I was 
poor and he was rich. My tide went ont and his 
came in. You women are all alike.” 

“‘Wait !” The voice of madame la marquise 
flooded the room with angry protest. ‘Can it 
be possible that you, of all men, could accuse 
me of selling myself for that? So much yellow 
hair and brown eyes for so many napoleons ? And 
what of your fidelity ? Who was the woman that 
has taught you to set such a standard on me? 
You remember the lawn party at Breda, you say. 
Perhaps, then, you recall the vows of love you 
wrung from my lips and the kisses that rained 
on my hair and cheeks like a shower of falling 
sturs! Oh, yes; in detail you remember it all! 
Who, then, was that girl with the topaz eyes and 
black hair that met you in the full glare of the 
rose lanterns near the lake, not five minutes 
later, and who, throwing her arms about your 
neck, laid her dark head npon your breast ? Ah! 
for fifteen years I have hidden in my heart the 
stab you gave me that night; the stab that 
robbed me of all trust in you or any other 
man.” 

The accusing voice paused in its throbbing. 
leaving a silence so intense that it was painful. 
Then the sick man, as if by an effort, spoke. 

‘That woman was my sister, Madeline. She 
had no right to be there. There are reasons why 
she is a pariah and an outcast. She pushed her 
way among Lady Sinclair’s guests with an ef- 
frontery born of bad associations. There was a 

favor which it was in my power to bestow upon 
her—I gave it; and she, in an ecstasy of delight. 
threw her arms about my neck and kissed me. 
Do you want the details of Hester’s life and the 
favor which saved her from ignominy, or are you 
content to take my word ?” 

There were sobs now pulsating the silence, and 
the voice of the oll clock even faded before the 
passionate outery Of a burdened heart. 
ae Oh, Floyd! Floyd! And one word from 
either of us would have prevented this waste of 
lives. If I had only known—oh, if I had only 
spoken !” ° 
_The hermit’s face softened ; a tender light, 
like the dawn of a June morning, shone from his 
dark eyes. Walf in doubt, he stretched out his 


thin hand to lay it upon the bowed head at his 
bedside. 
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“ Lina,” he murmured, softly ; * Lina !” 

Madeline raised her head, and in the flickering 
candlelight scanned each line wrought by disease 
upon his pale face. 

“©Oh, Floyd !” sighed she, ‘if only it were not 
too late!” 

“Too late! It is not too late!” thundered 
Pritchard, tossing back the dark hair that, likes 
mane, shadowed his forehead. <‘‘ Call Hannah! 
Send for Phelim! I wiil have the doctor—I will 
take the whole materia medica at one dose!” 

His voice rose imperiously in a whirlwind of 
command. Under its influence Madeline sprang 
to her feet, and, throwing open the door, made 
the halls echo with her cry : ‘‘ Hannah, Hannsh! 
Phelim, Phelim! Come here at once !” 

“Saddle Turk without stopping to buckle your 
shoes,” ordered the invalid to Phelim as the old 
crone and her husband appeared before him. 
‘‘Ride like the wind over Dillygowan Hill to 
Gweedore—do you hear me ? Bring the doctor 
with you.” 

Phelim, dazed, yet catching the spirit of his 
master, hesitated but one moment; then, fol- 
lowed by Hannah, clattered down the ataira and 
out to the rear of the house, where, forgetfal of 
stiff joints, he threw himeelf with one leap upor 
the back of the astonished Turk and dashed 
down the road. 

Then Floyd Pritchard, for the firat time in 
many years, awoke the echoes of that silent room 
by a peal of hearty laughter; but Madeline, blush- 
ing like any June rose, laid one hand upon hit 
arm. 

‘-[ must go,” whispered she, with sudden 
bashfulness. ‘They will miss me. Good -by, 
Floyd. Oh, can it be that death has lost hie 
grip ?” : 

“Death passed out of the door as you entered,” 
cried the hermit, seeking to hold her hand a prit- 
oner; but drawing her crimson cloak about her 
shoulders she evaded his grasp, and _ slipping 
through the door passed from the house and ont 
into the moorland with eyes that shamed the 
brightest stars in Orion’s belt. 

* * * * * * 
“What !” exclaimed Colonel E , as half an 
hour later he encountered madame la marquise at 
the entrance to the white-and-gold drawing room. 
“Ts it you? We have hunted for you from cellar 
to gar-et. Where in the world have you hidden 
yourself ?” 
A few belated guests, clustering in groups about 
the hall, paused for her reply. 

‘‘T had a longing for solitude and the stars.” 
said Madeline, slowly, while dropping the cur- 
tains of her dark-fringed eyelids. ‘I have beev 
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out on the moorland, letting the night wind blow 


'. the cobwebs from my brain.” 


“*You have spoiled your pretty dress in the 
damp grass,” murmured Mrs. E——, regretfully, 
as she laid one hand, blazing with emeralds, upon 
the satin skirt of her friend. ‘‘ Moonlight is very 


pretty ; but When jt is to be enjoyed at the Cost 
of such a lovely gown, do you think the game 
worth the candle 2” 

A flash of mischief illumined the face of ma- 
dame la marquise as she replied : ‘‘ Well, yes, Bi- 
anca; on the whole, I do.” 


TRIOLETS TO A BABY. 


By Emiy LeitH, 


Dear baby, thine eyes are so blue, - 
Like the sky on a morning in May, 

Or forget-me-nots smothered in dew; 
Dear baby, thine eyes are so blue. 
Dost thou know what I say? It is true. 
They will do execution some day! 

Dear baby, thine eyes are so blue, 
Like the sky on a morning in May. 


Dear baby, like silk is thy hair 

Which the silkworm has recently spun: 
So soft and so shining and fair, 

Dear baby, like silk is thy hair. 

But in sooth there is naught can compare 
‘With it, darling, that’s under the sun. 
Dear baby, like silk is thy hair 

Which the silkworm has recently spun. 


Dear baby, thy mouth is s0 sweet, 
Like a rose ere it opens in June, 
Or a poppy-bud growing in wheat. 
Dear baby, thy mouth is so sweet; 
Tis the bow of Sir Cupid complete. 
Ah, babyhood passes too soon! 
Dear baby, thy mouth is so sweet, 
Like a rose ere it opens in June. 


Dear baby, thy ears are like shells, 

So pearly and pinkily lined. 

Some day thou’lt be one of the belles! 
Dear baby, thy ears are like shells. 
Thy beauty our praises compels ; 

All graces in thee’ are combined. 

Dear baby, thy ears are like shells, 

So pearly an1 pinkily lined. 


THE JAPANESE PARLIAMENT AT TOKIO. 


THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 


By Tencut YAMAGATA. 


PARADOXICAL as it may seem, while much has 
been written about the Emperor of Japan, yet lit- 
tle is known of him. This is no doubt due to 
the fact that, excepting diplomatists, very few 
foreigners have had.an opportunity of seeing or 
conversing with his majesty. Hence most of the 
“information” that has been printed concerning 
our emperor has been at second hand, or from 
even more remote sources. 

I will not attempt to correct all the extrava- 
gant misrepresentations—which unquestionably 
have been made more or less in good faith by the 
writers—but wiil write about this great modern 
ruler from a Japanese point of view. 

Mutsuhito-tenwo, Emperor of Japan, is the 
present representative of the oldest royai dynasty 
extant. Te is the one hundred and twenty-first 
emperor of his dynasty, which dates back in an 
unbroken line for two thousand five hundred and 
fifty-five years. He is the direct descendant of 
Ginmu, the “ Divine Conqueror,” who, according 
to our mythoiogy, ‘“‘descended from heaven on 
the white bird of the clouds.” Ginmnu is said to 
have alighted at Osumi—‘‘a great corner.” 
Osumi is in the southern extremity of the island 
of Kiushu 


Ginmu’s first task in his mythological réle of 


Divine Conqueror was the subjugation > ne 
Ainos, a savage, warlike race, whose descen rm 
are still found in the northern ee As 
pan. Having subdued these eee eaar ; hia 
proclaimed himself to be <¢Tenshi — : ti 
of Heaven ”—and established the still eo i 
dynasty in 660 B.C. It is n° oxageere Maj- 
fore, to say that through the roms. © aie of 
esty Mutsthito-tenwo flows the very 
‘blue blood.” . 
Mutsuhito, son of the late ria ¢ 
was born November 34, 1852+ the pa a4 n 186? 
jio, in Kioto, Japan’s ancient capital, cc sele- 
he succeeded his father on the throne. "4 baer" 
cessors had been, for moré than three d enerva- 
years, mainly given up to ine tents and 
ting pleasures. They had bee” pag a laces. 
purposes, royal prisoners ae ed tin min: 
The Shogans, » species of beredtery Peete iy 
isters, had exercised the royal a. : ry little 
free hand, while the real emperors had vo y 
share in the government of the a to change 
It devolved upon Mutsn bito-te™? the task. 
all. this, and he was quite sts his courtiers 
Scorning the life of idlenes® ¥ 
might have been only too gia 
brace, he gave himself up to § 


to see him em- 
tudy. First came 
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the reading of Japanese and Chinese classics. 
Then, to the horror of his conservative instruct- 
ors, he determined to make himself familiar with 
the military and naval tactics of Europe and 
America, and with everything else useful that 
could be gleaned from the writers of the Occi- 
dent. 
In vain did these instructors seek to dissuade 
him. They pointed out to him that no good 
could come of learning the ways of ‘‘ foreign 
devils”; that his imperial ancestors had done 
very well, in- 
deed, without 
such knowledge ; 
and wound up 
by predicting 
that the acquire- 
ment of new ideas 
from the younger 
civilization of the 
Occident would 
bring disaster 
upon the dynasty 
and upon the 
people of the 
Land of the Ris- 
ing Sun. There 
was no limit to 
the evil conse - 
quences which 
they predicted, as 
can well be im- 
agined. 
Mutsuhito, 
however, was pos- 
sessed of an im- 
perial purpose 
and imperial 
firmness. He 
had as much of 
the coveted west- 
ern lore as pos- 
sible translated 


went at his new 

studies with marvelous energy and persistency. 
Among other kinds of wisdom that he discov. 
ered in his new studies was the advantage to a 
military commander of fine physique and great 
powers of endurance. By way of athletics, he 
would frequently spend an entire day in the sad- 
dle At other times he would walk and run hour 
after hour, 

One day a high official of his court respect- 
fally urged him to remember that top Much ex- 
ercke Was a8 injurious to hig health 4, ;00 Jittle. 

“In case of war,?? replied Muyjto, «my 


soldiers are obliged to make long marches send 
to endure great fatigue. Surely their emperor 
should be even better for it than they, else how 

is he fit to be their Jeader ?” 

It was useless to urge upon the young emperor 
that, merely because his predecessors had estab- 
lished certain precedents, he should be governed 
by them. Precedents, in his view, were valuable 
only when based upon good sense. 

Like some other sovereigns famous in_his- 
tory, Mutsuhito also determined to go ‘‘ incog ” 
among his com. 
monest subjects. 
Thirty years ago 
it was a crime in 
Japan for a com- 
moner to gaze 
upon the face of 
a noble; to see 
the face of one 
of the royal 
blood was a capi- 
tal crime. The 
dismay of his 
courtiers when 
they learned of 
Mutsuhito’s 
tours of observa- 
tion among the 
populace was 
great indeed. 
They again es- 
sayed remon- 
strance, but his 
youthful majesty 
retorted: “You 
say that it is 
wrong for me to 
mingle with my 
people. Yet how 
can I tell black 
from white unless 
I see with my 


_for him, and he MUTSUHITO-TENWO, EMPEROR OF JAPAN, |. own eyes ?” 


ae are Events have 
proven, beyond a doubt, that this very knowl- 
edge of the people was one of the best schools 
for the young emperor. He acquired a vastly 
valuable knowledge of human nature and of 
the needs of his subjects—a knowledge that 
would certainly never have come to him if he 1» #€ 
followed precedent and remained in the myst©@ ¥ *~ 
ous seclusion of his palace. J 
While strolling through the streets of Tok 22> 
attired as a common Japanese sailor, Mutsubite 
encountered the first American he had ever s@@ ™?~ 
Walking boldly up to this son of Uncle S#™™?> 


———— 
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the boy emperor introduced himself as a young 
sailor ; and, finding the American could speak a 
little Japarese, he poured forth a flood of eager 
questions. The traveler from the United States 
told the supposed sailor a wonderful tale of the 
results of American civilization. The imperial 
ambition received new stimulus, and what that 
interview with an American has accomplished for 
Japan we shall see presently. 

The beginning of the boy emperor’s reign was 
marked by an extraordinary series of events. As 
I have already explained, the Japanese emperors, 
for more than three hundred years, had been 
subordinated to the Shoguns. The memorable 
expedition of Commodore Perry—an American 
whose name and memory we Japanese venerate— 
and the consummation of a treaty of commerce 
and peace between Japan and the United States 
had awakened our people from their lethargy. 

His Majesty Mutsuhito, at an age when most 
American boys are translating Cesar and Sallust, 
dreamed the glorious dream of making Japan the 
centre of Asiatic commerce ; but the possession 
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of all the power that rightly belonged to the em- 
peror was necessary to the successful carrying out 
of these ideas. 

In a recent article in this magazine [Apri} 
number] I detailed the events of the War of the 
Restoration, which was waged by Mutsuhito and 
his supporters in 1868, and which resulted in the 
overthrow of the Shogun and the system of gov- 
ernment which he represented. Mutsuhito called 
to his aid men of advanced intellect and of the 
most progressive ideas. lis new advisers were 
subjects who, like himself, cared naught for use- 
less precedents, but who were enthusiastic for the 
adoption of all that was best from the newer 
Western civilization, though they studied through 
many obscurities. It was their ability and energy 
that raised them from the old Samurai to the 
highest honors. 

Following the overthrow of the Shogun, re- 
forms were rapidly inaugurated. Imperial de- 
crees did away with the autocratic powers of the 
territorial princes, forbade the Samurai to exer- 
cise their ancient privilege of constantly wearing 
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swords, prohibited the old 
Japanese style of dressing 
the hair, and commanded 
the adoption of Western cos- 
tumes and manners at the 
imperial court. A strong 
central government was es- 
tablished. For the rapid ac- 
quirement and absorption of 
Western ideas, numbers of 
the younger men of Japan 
were sent abroad to the na- 
tions of Europe and America. 
With especial gratitude do 
our people remember the 
fraternal and cordial treat- 
ment of Japanese seekers af- 
ter knowledge by the people 
of America, the nation most 
revered by the subjects of 
Mutsuhito. 

The young Japanese who 
were sent to the United 
States returned to our coun- 
try as soon as they had gain- 
ed sufficient knowledge of the American educa- 
tional system. The imperial government then 
established free schools patterned after those of 
the American States, and education was made 
equally obtainable by all classes. The establish- 
ment of a national army and navy on the most 
advanced ideas I have described in the former 
article in this magazine already alluded to. 


THE EMPEROR 


HARU-NO-MIYA, THE CROWN PRINCE, 
(From a photograph.) 


OF JAPAN. 


Old and more conservative 
Japanese, alarmed by the 
‘yapid and bold innovations 
made by the young emperor, 
denounced the new order of 
things. They caused insur- 
rections, and found plenty 
of supporters. The civil 
wars that followed were not 
all formidable, but all were 
caused by fierce, sanguinary 
opposition to the imperial 
policy. One after another 
of these rebellions Mutsu- 
hito, aided by his able young 
generals, crushed out, and 
the era of peace and enlight- 
enment dawned. It required 
more than two centuries to 
accomplish the civilization of 
Russia, which was begun by 
Peter the Great. Japan’s 
marvelous strides have been 
made in less than thirty 
; years, and to-day the mili- 
tary powers of Europe are wondering if Japan 
will not immediately take rank with the best of 
them. Is not this a glorious accomplishment 
for the Emperor Mutsuhito, who, after having 
made his plans at the age of fifteen, has realized 
their fulfillment when hardly more than past the 
fortieth year of his life ? 

One tactful conception of our emperor Was 
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thathe called to his aid all of the Samurai who 
had been studying abroad. These traveled men 
oi Japan hailed with delight the imperial pro- 
gramme of centralized government and the search 
afte enlightenment. The Samurai were not 
ubdlished along with the feudal system to wlich 
they liad owed their existence ; they were imod- 
ernized@, and the military spirit of Japan is not 
likely to die out. 
Early in his reign Mutsuhitc proclaimed, in 
the presence of his supporters, ‘‘ that all national 
measares should be decided by public opinion.” 
Thus he was the 
first Eastern mo- 
narch to sow the 
seed of human 
tight in dark 
Asia! But Ja- 
pan was not to 
have full, free, 
constitutional 
gevernment un- 
til her people 
Were prepared 


for it. In No- 
vember, 1890, 
Mutsuhito — pro- 
mulgated the 


new constitution, 
which gave to 
Japan popular 
government un- 
der a limited mo- 
narchy. Here are 
extracts from the 
introduction to 
that remarkabie 
constitution, 
translated as lit- 
erally as is pos- 
sible from Japan- 
ese into English ; 
a Having by 
Virtue of the 
glories of our ancestors ascended the throne of 
e lineal Succession unbroken for ages eternal ; 
praca to promote the welfare of and to give 
rd Be ai to the moral and intellectual facul- 
oa ~ beloved subjects... . . . and 
in ie = ° Maintain the prosperity of the State, 
a cert with our people and with their sup- 
is bs ee ‘+ . that the object of government 
the ure the right of the people; that from 
People alone are derived its powers,” 
sine ee delivered from the throne j, con- 
rere With the promulgation of the Ney ,p»sti- 
ton should be framed and hung on th yal 
¢ 
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of every palace, not only in Asia, but in Europe 
as well. Here are Mutsuhito’s words, again 
translated as literally as it is possible to render 
our idiom into English : 

‘*Whereas, we make it the joy and glory of 
our heart to behold the prosperity of our country 
and the welfare of our subjects ; we do hereby, by 
virtue of the supreme power we inherit from our 
imperial ancestors, promulgate the present im- 
mutable, fundamental law for the sake of our 
present subjects and their descendants. 

“The imperial founder of our house, and our 
other imperial 
ancestors, by the 
help and support 
of the forefathers 
of our subjects, 
laid the founda- 
tions of our em- 
pire on « basis 
which is to last 
forever. That 
this brilliant 
achievement em- 
bellishes the an- 
nals of our coun- 
try is due to the 
glorious virtues 
of our sacred im- 
perial ancestors 
and to the loyalty 
and bravery of 
our subjects, 
their iove of their 
country and their 
public spirié. 

“Considering 
that our subjects 
are the descend- 
ants of the loyal 
and good subjects 
of our imperial 
ancestors, we 
doubt not but 
that our subjects will be guided by our views and 
will sympathize with ail our endeavors; and 
that, harmoniously co-operating, they will share 
with us our hope of making manifest the glory 
of our country both at home and abroad, and 
of securing forever the stability of the work be- 
queathed to us by our imperial ancestors.” 

Is it any wonder that Mutsuhito-tenwo is to- 
day loved, if not worshiped, by all our people as 
the ‘Divine Ruler” ? We feel that he is not only 
the kindest-hearted of men, but the most philan- 
thropic ruler on the face of the earth. And in 
proof of this we point to the imperial commands 
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for the humane treatment of wounded or capt- 
ured enemies during the war with China. 

Whenever an accident or earthquake—the lat- 
ter is very frequent in Japan—causes loss of life 
und property his majesty always sends officials 
from his court to console the survivors. And 
this consolation is not only 
sympathetic, but practical, 
for the emperor is always 
first to contribute money, 
food, or whatever else may 
be needed. 

On one occasion, just after 
the Satsuma Rebellion (1877) 
had been suppressed, Mutsu- 
hito paid a visit to the Impe- 
rial Hospital, which was 
crowded with wounded sol- 
diers from the loyal army. 
While inspecting the hos- 
pital, with a view to learn- 
ing whether additional con- 
veniences and comforts 
could be provided, the em- 
peror saw a wounded soldier 
trying to rise from his cot in 
order to salute him, the 
‘Divine Raler.” 

Bravely the poor fellow 
struggled to suppress signs 
of the pain caused by his efforts. Manfully the 
aoldier sat up, though he trembled from weak- 
ness. Feebly the right hand went up to perform 
a military salute. 

It was a sublime spectacle of loyalty. Mutsu- 
hito’s voice trembled as he turned to one of his 
staff officers and said ; ‘<I cannot bear to see that 
my visit hére gives more pain to suffering sol- 
diers——_” 

Unable to finish his sentence, the emperor 

stepped to the wounded soldier’s bedside just as 
the sufferer sank back. Resting his hand gently 
upon the other’s forehead, Mutsuhito mur- 
mured: ‘‘ Pray, my brave fellow, lie still. It 
grieves me that my visit takes away your com- 
fort.” 
; Personally the Emperor of Japan has a pleas- 
ing appearance. He is very tall for a Japanese, 
standing nearly six feet high. He is of muscular 
build and well proportioned. He has a broad, 
high forehead, and, judged by the most exacting 
standard of manly beauty, he is a handsome sov- 
ereign, 


His early interest in athletics and love of exer- 
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cise in the fresh air he still retains, the greater 
part. of every afternoon being spent out-of-doors. 

The emperor’s interest in military reviews and 
naval maneuvers never flags. When he attends 
on such occasions, Mutsuhito always appears in 
the handsome yet serviceable uniform of the 
commander-in-chief of the Japanese army. Te 
looks every inch the born commander that he is; 
and neither prostrating heat nor freezing storm 
interferes with his habit of riding horseback. 
The recent news that Mutsuhito is preparing to 
make a tour of inspection of the Chinese terri- 
tories conquered by our armies, and to personally 
thank the officers and soldiers who have taken 
part in the campaign, is thoroughly consistent with 
the well-known characteristics of the emperor. 

Quite on a par with many of the erroneous 
statements of misinformed writers about the mo- 
rality of Japan is the ludicrous statement that the 
emperor has a dozen or more wives. He has but 
one wife—the Empress Haruko. Like the em- 
peror, she is intensely interested in educational 
matters. She has founded several schools, which 
are open to all classes of girls. 

The Empress Haruko is also the founder of the 
Red Cross Society in Japan. The splendid serv- 
ices of this organization on the battlefields of the 
late war were a monument of praise to her love of 
humanity and charity. 

One of the most beautiful women in Japan is 
the Empress Haruko. Of medium height and 
tine figure, her every movement possesses a grace 
and refinement that is truly regal. Her voice is 
rich, sweet, musical. She is well versed in polite 
literature and music. After the first hearing of 
a song that pleases her, she can sing it from 
memory. She has written a number of poems, 
all of which have been published widely in Japan. 
Japanese patriotic music has been greatly en- 
riched by her contributions. 

Yet, in contrast to her versatility in literature 
and music, the Empress of Japan takes deep in- 
terest in military maneuvers. She is a superb 
horsewoman, and is not infrequently seen in sad- 
dle at sham battles between opposing bodies of 
imperial troops. On such occasions the empress 
finds delight in posing as the ‘‘landmark” of the 
supposed line of territory across which one army 
must drive the other in mimic fray. 

The imperial couple often give receptions to 
the diplomatic representatives of America and 
Europe, and these court functions play no small 
part in cementing and increasing the friendship 
for Japan that exists in Europe and America. 
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JOHN SWINTON’S APPRECIATION OF THE MIKADO. 
THE GREATEST OF LIVING RULERS. 


For valor and sagacity the Emperor of Japan 
has Won distinction and renown this year. A 
Sovereign of whom but little was known by the 
world at the opening of the year stands in the 
front rank of mankind’s rulers at the end of it. 
Anyone who runs over the list of living mon- 
archs, marking the character and career of each 
of them, is likely to be led to believe that the 
foremost one among them all is Mutsuhito, the 
Mikado of Japan. 

Look at his titles to fame, recall his life and 
work, and then think of those of any of the 
others, or of all of them. Under hie rule the 
greatest and most marvelous transformation that 
ever took place, within a short time, in any na- 
tion of the world, has been brought about. Dur- 
dng his reign of twenty-eight years, and under 
his" guidance, Japan has cast off the feudalism 
mere had existed there from time immemorial, 

RP de her political system from that of 
absclutist imperialism to that of parliamentary 
diego ads under the crown, has reorganized 
Ea eee Social system, has adopted all the arts 
eae ustries of civilization, has become the first 
oped Kid Power of the Oriental world, has devel- 
has a old resources and created new ones, 
dar kc rete her commerce in such a measure 
eatabliaica her Western competitors, and has 
lena for herself a high name among the 

Thon. Powers of the earth. 
the SUM rai of the things which have adorned 
hitaias Y of Japan since the Emperor Mutsu- 

cended the throne of his ancestors in Feb- 


ru . 
hei when he was in the fifteenth year of 


:. The record is one without a parallel in our age, 
2 Leas had a parallel. 

ere is not 
the i ite on doubt that the emperor has been 


irit as well 
government dn as the master of the 


tion. He it Ting all the period of reconstruc- 


: was who, under his own absolute 
ee and soon after he assumed the crown, 
eevelitic: not yet twenty years of age, issued that 
mary decree by which a large proportion 


f i } x7 
pa hi aye were relieved from disabilities old 
zens of the pk raised to the dignity of citi- 


ward issued th pire. He it was who soon after- 
© decree for the entire suppression 


° 
ae lt system, which had been rooted and 
beara in’ his country. He jf was who, six 
he palit voluntarily divested himge Af of a part 
aud sree granted a lib, , «constitution 
® parliament of ty, couses, which 
°% 


has the right to enact measures of legislation, 
subject to the veto of the crown, and which, 
within recent years, has repeatedly exercised a 
measure of independence not often surpassed by 
the Congress of the United States. Praise be to 
the enlightened Mikado, a title which, in hia 
case, worthily illustrates its original meaning, 
‘The Honorable Gate.” Such a gate is Mutsu- 
hito. 

It would need pages of the Sun to tell of the 
emperor’s works during the past quarter of a 
century. Suffice it to say that, while he has had 
the counsel of statesmen of very high ability, it 
is mainly to him that the new Japan owes its 
existence. 

There is the best of reason for believing that 
in the conduct of the war waged upon China 
he has played a leading part. When the war 
broke out he left his capital and took up his 
abode at a point upon the western coast from 
which he could, as it were, the more easily sur- 
vey the operations by sea and by land, at which 
he could obtain prompt intelligence of the course 
of events, and from which, as is known with as- 
surance, he has issued orders that were quickly 
conveyed to his military and naval commanders. 
The Japanese minister at Washington, who is not 
merely a courtier, but as proud a patriot as aay 


.in Japan, is the authority for saying that from 


the time the first shot of the war was fired in 
Corea until the army took up its march for Pekin 
the emperor has every day actively exercised his 
full and immediate authority as commander-in- 
chief. It is not the less true that in the field of 
diplomacy, or in the conduct of negotiations with 
European and other foreign governments, the 
emperor has served his country at first hand. His 
recent speech to the Houses of Parliament gave 
satisfactory proof of his thorough knowledge of 
all affairs relating to the interests of Japan. 

Who is there among the living sovereigns of 
the world with whom he can be compared ? 

Not certainly with any one of them in Asia, 
from the imbecile Hwangti of China to the Shah 
of Persia and the Sultan of Turkey. 

Look over the European list. The Czar of Rus- 
sia is a young man who has just reached the 
throne and of whose ability nothing is known. 
The Emperor of Germany has yet to give proof 
that he possesses any genius for politics or for 
war. The Emperor of Austria is an amiable old 
ruler, who gets alone as well as he can with hie 
inany-tongued subjects. The King of Italy—un- 
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fhappy Umberto I.! The lesser kings are not upon 
che list. The Queen of England is not upon it. 
The President of the French republic has no place 
there. The score of other republican presidents 
in North and South America—peace be to them! 

No other living ruler than the Emperor of Ja- 
pan has a record like his—a record of great things 
accomplished, a record of progress and of victory. 

More than the reign of Augustus was to Rome, 
more than was that of Alfred or the Conqueror to 
Yngland, or that of Gustavus Adolphus to Swe- 
den, or that of Peter the Great .to Russia, or that 
of Napoleon to France, or that of Victor Em- 


manuel to Italy, or that of William I. to Ger. 
many, more than the presidency of Lincoln was 
to our own country, has been the reign of Mat 
suhito to Japan. 

Mutsuhito, <The Honorable Gate,” is in the 
prime of life; he is but forty-two years of age. 
He may yet have along career as the sovereign 
of the Sunrise Kingdom. If he be not the great 
est of living rulers, who is there in any country 
tiiat can dispute his title to that distinction ? It 
he be not the foremost of the world’s revolution- 
ists, what is the name of the foremost ? 

—John Swinton. 
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By M. B. BEL. 


‘So THE madame’s gone, Val ?” 

For a moment a shade of annoyance crossed 
the face of the young man, who laughed care- 
lessly. 

** Yes, I believe so. What of it ?” 

“Nothing. I thought it’ might be a relief; 
but o . 

‘‘See here, Mark ; I want that matter to drop, 
and I wish to heaven you would not be eternally 
speaking of it. Can you not talk of something 
else ?” 

Mark looked at his friend. 


“‘Oh, yes; surely I can. Women always have . 


a trick of bowing before you, and you are to me 
a subject for envy.” 

A look of gratification flitted over Val’s face 
that chased the frown away. His vanity was 
touched, as Mark knew it would be, and he could 
not afford to offend the man who was useful to 
him in many ways. 

Young Brooks drew the ends of his blond mus- 
tache through his fingers. 

**T’ll say this thing, Mark, before we give the 
question its quietus: I had something of a flirta- 
tion with Mme. Floril when I was studying art in 
Paris ; I was sorry for her because she had such 
an old cad of a husband. But when she fiung so 
many letters at me, and actually came here to ask 
me to advise her what to do, J was through with 
the whole business. Indeed, [ never saw her but 
once after her arrival. J coujg not afford such 
nonsense here; the result Wonpd have been too 
utterly disastrous for me,” : 

“OF course not,” said Map but in his heart 

aia not appour on tho ee bye, eal more that 
18 Surf, 99P7 Be was pitiful to 


‘know that a moment of p.,) “8 
ash a2 2 8e should have 


ee 


brought the trusting woman to America. Wits 
even the glaring ill luck that had followed him 
he did not find it necessary to number the scorn 
of the women whom he knew who loved him, so 
he had a shred of respectability left in his reck- 
less life. 

‘She was a beautiful little woman,” Valentine 
said, ‘‘as innocent a little body as I ever saw, and 
more like a trusting child than a woman. I saw 
her daughter lately, and, by heaven, she is even 
more beautiful than her mother.” 

« Are you struck there, old man ?” 

“‘ Hardly !” oxclaimed Val. ‘‘I abjure French 
goddesses.” ; 

‘Since Clotilde has appeared at the foot- 
lights ?” Mark slyly asked. 

Val laughed consciously as he held the door of 
the clubhouse open. 

“*Go in and shut up, Stanton !” he said. 

The door fell to behind them. 

* * * * * * 

It was the night before that that Mme. Floril 
died. The lights were turned down, and the 
moonlight that flooded the room fell a8 4 halo on 
the white-draped bed where she lay. , 

Mother and daughter were alone, as they wished 
to be; the few precious moments were too sacr 
to be shared by strangers, and as the gitl buried 
her head in the pillow she sobbed in an agony of 
grief, sim 

“<Do not grieve so, ma chére,” the mother whie- 
pered, as she laid her hand upon the bent head. 
“< Heaven is not far off, and the Holy Virg'n will 
keep my little one. Thou must go back to papa 
—the world is too cruel here.” 

“Oh, mamma!” sobbed the girl. 


‘He was right to cast me off, but he will care 
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Rites Tt was rash to think that Valentine 
be be mania help me, yet he did help me when 


Me what the world would say. I nave 

never seen him but once. Mon Dieu! that I 

should ever have listened to him! He is as falso 

ep he is cruel. Keep thou in the open paths, my 
é, and thon wilt never err.” 


Smile of exquisite joy flashed across her worn 
face as she raised her head. 


“ you MUST BE MY WIFE, OR I WILL KILL you! 


** My Marie, I s 
last P’ 


And so she died. 
A great calm fell over the girl’s soul, 


*< Before God !? she exclaimed i 
: presently, in ® 
Tee Sire with passion, “‘she shall beaver ged!” 
* * * 


<< Oh, Val, dearest, I was 80 
would not come !” 


ee the light.from the cross at 


* eo 
Afra) jp zat you 
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4 ©ural gtati 
Z ation 
set down between tWO mountaizas, and two well 

ell- 


dressed men greeting @ pretty wOrman in gra 
Chatting awhile about her Izwtest investm, 
she led them to her carriage. ante 
‘«©And what is the investmemet, Dolly D»» 
brother asked, with very littleinterest in her. 
“A young girl, a perfect treasure, with o 
defect,” Mrs. Lowry answered. 


The scene was ordinary enough 


her 
reply. 
ne sad 


WHICH 18 IT ?”” 
ey a? ?” asked Mark. : 
«The worm i’ the bu =. ; a dream. 


«Oh, no; she is as beautiful @ 

Both men laughed. 

“Tg she nurse, cook, or what ‘4 : 
j Dolly,” Val su ested. : 
é «Not at all. Marie Flori ‘@ . my com Past ~— 
Llove her so well that I arn afrat eis eae 
with either of you, for she turne the ™ : 
whenever we go to the village.” 


2 Don’t keep us 
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**«That’s hard on us, Mrs. Lowry,” said Mark. 
<* What have I done ?” 

“*That is just it, Mark; you have done noth- 
ing. I’m ashamed of you.” 

‘So? Irepent, fair saint ; absolve me !” 

“‘Is Miss—Miss——” began Val, who had not 
heard the name. 

«Miss Floril. Val, yoar punishment is your 
fate,” she said, as she ran lightly up the steps of 
_ her porch. 

‘Good heavens!” exclaimed Stanton. ‘¢ what 
an everlasting mess !”" 

Young Brooks had grown as white as death. 

“‘Bah !” he said, huskily. ‘‘ You keep dark, 
and I'll manage her. I don’t wonder Dolly re- 
sorts to investments here ; what a beastly hole !” 

“Walk softly, Val; mademoiselle may be 
deep,” Mark said. 

“Not a bit of it. And if she is I crept 
out of a French dish; I think I can manage an 
entrée. I may die a netural death !” 

The young lady was ont, and it was not until 
late on the following day that they saw her. 
Stanton was reading in the library when the door 
opened and a girl entered. Her head, covered 
by a coil of purplish-black hair, was set upon 
rounded shoulders; lovely curves outlined cheek 
and throat; a charming figure in a white cloth 
dress—all had their paralyzing effect upon the 
man who saw her; and, thinking the room was 
unoccupied, she was humming a little song, un- 
conscious of aught but herself. 

Stanton looked up eagerly, fascinated by her 
presence, and in the few seconds that passed be- 
fore she saw him he suffered with intenseness ; 
and when she raised her wonderfully beautiful 
eyes his worldly, battered heart went out to her. 

‘¢ Mr. Stanton, I believe,” she said, quietly. 

The chill of her tones hurt him as if she had 
struck him, but his greeting was as quiet as her 
own. 

“‘' Yes, Miss Floril ; I am he.” 

Val came in at that moment, -and she left the 
room, and this was to his regret, for she was at 
her loveliest. 

“* What do you think of her, Mark ?” he asked. 

«Your sister diagnosed the case perfectly ; she 
as as beautiful as a dream.” 

“An infant only,” said Val, in a tone of mock- 
ery. ‘Isn’t it queer that she should be here ?” 

“‘ Queer, but nice. I confess she has hit me 
badly.” said Mark. 

“Et tu, Brute 2?” Val asked. 

And Mark only said “Yes.” 
permit Val to touch him, 

The three were much topesjyer after that; the 
two men, fighting agains, jjxe@ Maelstrom that 


He could not 
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was before them, loved her more and more, but 
her treatment of them was the same as that which 
she gave to other guests of Mrs. Lowry. 

Val had probed Mark’s secret long before by 
the knowledge of his own, 80 he was not sur- 
prised by his saying one day, “‘I am going home 
to-morrow, Val, and shall take the 9:15 train in 
the morning from Sutley.” 

“*Going home? And why ?” exclaimed Vai. 

‘Good heavens! You ask me as coolly as that 
when you know ?” 

A pause ensued. 

*© You love her, then 2 Poor old man !” 

‘‘Love her?” Mark asked, fiercely. ‘‘ Love 
her? I believe I am mad. My God! to be near 
her, to see her, and never to be able to send a 
flash of color into her face! Love? It is idol- 
atry !” 

Val was startled by his vehemence, but at heart 
he was not very sure that he was not relieved to 
have his rival depart. , 

For a few moments before his departure Mark 
was alone with the girl. 

** Marie, listen to me; J—I love you.” 

Sweet and gracious were her only words: 
‘¢ Monsieur, I am so sorry ——” 

** For God’s sake, hold !” he said, huakily. “1 
cannot bear your pity. I hope that my love will 
so sanctify me as to lift me above your scorn. 
Good-by !” 

She laid her little hand in his for an inatant, 
and then he groped his way from the room. 

“Oh, mother, mother !”” she wailed, ‘must’ I 
hurt him, too ?” 

Dolly Lowry was delighted to see her brother's 
interest in Marie, and planned little moments 
when he could be alone with her. So it hap- 
pened that when they were to go up into the old 
tower to have a look at the scenery that was 
beautified by the bright moonlight that she did 
not join them at once. 

A silence, deep and ominous, had fallen upon 
the two hearts, and scenery was forgotten. There 
was something to look at that was holier than 
that. 

Marie leaned against the old wall, her dark, 
lovely face framed by the white wrap that Val had 
cast about her, and she was gazing up at the 
twinkling stars in the dark blue sky as if she 
desired to see beyond them. The downward 
droop of her red lips gave a touch of sadness to 
them, but the man worshiped. 

Tle began to talk abruptly enough. 

«‘T do not intend to plead with you, Marie; I 
will simply give you a choice of two things. It 
is not a question of your willingness ; I will-not 
wait for that. It is life or death for yon and me. 


i 


BARBARA. 


You mu 

is it p>» 

Pie eyes were gleaming in his set face, and 
® @ pistol from his hip pocket he laid it 


Cc) = 
haa window sill, keeping it covered by his 


8t be my wife, or L will kill you! Which 


ce 
os bao I know that you love me. If you did 
ta Could not so easily avenge my mother. I 
© Not know how to love, but I can hate.” 
ee pomiled grimly. 
4 Ou are the first woman who has resisted 
rath @rie ; but if you prefer death’s embrace 
word.” than mine you have only to say the 
ie turned toward him, and the wrap falling 
” Jer exquisite loveliness was seen. The inno- 


his breathe gobo him inexpressibly, and he drew 


“It is ere 
Sroaned. 

“ But se 
Smile of ra 


el to make me kill you, Marie,” he 

“* Can you not love me ?” 

18 not hard to die,” she said, as a 

“<H re sweetness crept over her face. 

ie th _would end it all, and my dear’one would 
awaiting me.” 


e seized he fe 
but ghe drew eae and crushed it in his own, 


“Marie, I Cannot another instant of this 
Saar > Will yon eink ‘old 
- r aoe fell Cold and sharp from his lips. 
He are Wossible,” she quietly answered. 
waa Sed his ‘hand, there was a sudden for- 
movement of the girl’s arm, a recoil, a flash 


~and Valentine Brooks fell to the floor, shot 
through the heart. 
* 


x 
* * * * 


ain met and trial followed. Mrs. Lowry 
1¢ not wish that she could condone the.accident, 
for her exceeding love for the beautiful girl had 
turned to hatred, and she wanted no more of her, 
did not care what became of her. 

The circumstantial evidence was not conclu- 


‘help it !” 
* 
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sive, and as svutt & Murig yw, ; 
planned for her return to her Gene. ne 

An heur before her steamer sailed 
standing on the steamer deck besidle a gra 
man. 

“‘ Beloved,” he whispered, “are you r. : 
this short parting ? You will not forger tt 
love you, and will join you ina short while pigs I 

“Oh, no, Mark,” she answered, gently . 
turned her haggard face toward him to me : 
eager gaze ; ‘how could I forget my huaba ps his 

A great light of gladness fell over him, flond 
his sonl and filling his eyes with tears. Oding 

“« Marie, darling,” he said, ““ man neve 
woman as I love you. Will you think 
sweet ?” 

‘* Yes, Mark, I will. I mean to bea 
to you,” she said, very gently. 

And he replied : ‘‘Sweet saint, you coulg not 


She was 
~haired 


© loved 
of me, 


Sod wife 


* a * * * 


The old Count de Floril. stern and cold, acty- 
ally smiled grimly when, three weeks later, hig 
daughter stood before him. 

In epite of her hollow eyes and white face she 
so resembled her mother that it seemed to him 
like a resurrection, and he was shocked by it. 

‘“So you have come, little one. I am glad. 
But before you are welcomed as a daughter of 
the house, tell me, did you carry out the instruc- 
tions contained in my letter ?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, wearily, and locking 
her hands together. ‘‘My mother is avenged.” 
An ashen look crept over her face as she added : 
“T killed Valentine Brooks.” 

“Tt is well,” he said. ‘*And you love this 
man whom you have married ?” 

Her hands fell, and she sank into a chair. 

“Oh, no,” she said, huskily, as she forced the 
words through her stiffening lips. ‘“Oh, no; I 
killed the only man whom I ever léved !” 


BARBARA. 
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TAE breeze of spring is not so blithe. 
. Re sea-gull not so free, 
No silver fish 80 light and lithe 
To wind in the green sea. 

Or e'er did subtle alchemist 
Compound such wondrous dyes 
Sapphire sky and emerald mist 

the hue of Barbara’s eves, 


The wind gucs wavering through the grt = 


The sea-gull circles high. 

The golden sunbeams im a mass 
Rreak from a rift of sky. 

But I may bind the wind as well, 
Or scale the gull’s lhigh nest, 

As ever hope the gold’ to tell 
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That flows rounl FS.arbara’s bre®* 
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BY THE MARGENT OF THE SEA —FROM THE PAINTING BY GERVEX. 


"amie AAPA 

THERE are moments in the lives of the most 
Practical Women when the savor of romanco is 
pare by somo accident of tho elements. An 
Pril shower ong spring bonnet jangles the sweet 
varmony of a ¢éte.d-téio ; a boisterous wind, whirl- 
ing the mechanical mysteries of a summer gown 
into shapeless fluttering of ribbons and flounces, 
destroys the intended charms of a most fetching 
toilet 5 a splash of mud on the pointed toc of a 


*‘double A” Paterat-leather shoe, a sudden col- 
lapse of the fragile yib of a 


parasol, even the y nexpect- 
ed revolt of a hairpin do- 
ing invisible but ix yalnablo 
duty—any of these failures 25. 
of feminine de v ico will 
make the world ecm a 
very paltry place for a littlo 
while. Not that I wish to 
be accused of charging tho 
fair ‘Sex with too frivolous 
®& Vein. 

A. woman’s philosophy is 
supreme in the presence of 
a shipwreck, or an earth- 


quake, or a bu 
ing. 


to point 
graces of 
: -abueed, much- 
maligned, much-misunder- 
stood garment—tho bath- 
ing costume. 
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Thero were times when bathing suits were Bei 
sidered a superfluous luxury. I can look back, 
say, twenty years, when, even in this generation, 
tho bathing suit was scorned, mocked, yea, even 
stoned. In fact, this very day, if you handed the 
average little boy a blue flannel combination, to 
wear between him and the water, he would indig- 
nantly refuse to put it on—not because his yan- 
ity was in any way assailed by wearing the most 
unbecoming garment the genius of man ever con- 

ceived, but because his af- 
fection for the cooling wa- 
ters is savage, and he woos 
it savagely. 

Artists have dozed idly 
on a grassy bank, and in 
the cool shade of summer 
foliage fancied the pres- 
ence of wonderful nymphs 
splashing about in the 
shallow waters of the brook 
that went gliding by at their 
feet. They were not pad- 
dling, or swimming, or di- 
ving, but floating ete 
gracef ul Jpalaacas tes 
their beautiful forms- a 

t in their 

water mever g0 shake : 
+. hair never 

mouths ; their . De 
ut of curl; 

seemed to get 0 lence 
. jin the leas 

they were not 3 did 

“ea ir voices 

_ timid, and the ania: 
drowsy sun 
not make the sth gurg- 
mer 2ir hideous ¥ axmolu 
ling Shouts h, if there 
lated Screams: ~~ |? yoalistic 
were Only such 
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ideal as the nymph we have admired in the art 
galleries to be seen in the water! Instead of 
the jin de sicle bathing outfit we should have 
& Moving studio, with the deep blues of sky and 
water for the background and that ‘rhythm of 
tone” which the art critics are always talking 
about. 

The nymph of the brook, however, would be 
‘quite out of place on the seashore. I am quite 
Bure she could never stand the ozone, and her 
massive hair would become terribly muddled in 
the tumbling force of salt water- But the artist 

as overcome the difficulty },, ¢laanging the tenor 


of ‘his dream Loungj 

iewi ° gin the yellow sand, 
"lewing the color schem 7 y b 1 
the shad a! Of g gpeece from eneath 
white pe ae white y eel la, from out the 

A jab crests 4 1 
Perceiy, Ug z2—2reen waves he 
es the more virile ay 8 4 Tisai type of see 


side nymph, whom he @ << 
“i oe 2 maid. 
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‘to the other in the same frame. 


There is no authority in water annals that has 
ever announced a meeting between the mermaid 


‘of the sea and the nymph of the brook. In ar- 


tistic circles it is not customary to introduce one | 

The social 
structure of nymphs and mermaids must be on | 
a human foundation, however, for they go in 
cliques, are extremely exclusive, and no doubt 
would be shocked at each other in the conven: 
tional manner of fashionable bathers. 

It has not been my privilege to meet either the 
nymph or the mermaid, except I chanced to be 
introduced to her in the studios—between poses. 

I must confess that in the conventional toilet 
of a Trilby off duty she was not more impressive 
than any other average young lady in skirts, 

The more I dwell upon this phase of mytholg— 
ical bathing the more certainly am I convin 

that.the mermaid and the nymph should not h>@ 
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Permitted ¢, 
though the ke 


step out of the artist’s frame, al- 
rms have been unjustly applied by 
ies a riters at seaside resorts to young 
costum, es young married women whose bathing 
her S Were shorter than their skirts. 

ant a 18 nothing so dangerous to the develop- 
dress as Pure art as displayed in a lady’s bathing 
respond the Vulgar eye of the male summer cor- 
é tiale ent. —T say this sincerely, for I have been 
eit correspondent myself. With the 
record Permission, I beg herewith to place on 
bathin ® protest—that the man who writes about 

S Costumes worn by the sammer girl is a 


great deal ‘ 7 : 
he deectibea shocking than the subject which 


Except for the righteous indignation which 


BT ee develop toward the rash judgment 
ic tas ful correspondence, I do not believe 
ons nea Would have a chance to find their case 
9 Y Presented to the public at all. 
goes ee ee girl is not a bit worse when she 
Baraca. oe water than when she strolls along 
I think = ¥ moonlight in the evening. In fact, 
Sethe’ te ae Nae better opportunities to be unaf- 
The for a athing suit than in a morning gown. 
beedon- ae, 18 & more severe test of natural 
ans 0g tat ae the latter. A young lady to ap- 
gia ke ao _ easy, graceful and smiling when 
strength pny ae from head to foot requires a 
inalken har i oat and poise of manner that 
laenigc Y Yaumble opinion, a prospective 
DMshars have beexy instances of actual heroism 
ong the ladies who go in bathing at Narra- 
gansett Pier, at Seabright and at Long Branch. 
Look at the illustrations in your Sunday news- 
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papers and judge for yourself if I am no¢ right 
Of course when I say heroism I do not mean ths 
melodramatic emotion of hysterical drama ; but 
there are heroines of the beach who defy the 
cold, calculating criticism of the inartistic malo 
by making their bathing dresses as nearly jdea] 
as conditions and the prudery of the age wil] 
permit—without police interference. I am sorry 
that the word police slipped into this article at 

all. The police should not be judges of seaside 

society. Who ever heard of a policeman with a 

true eye for artistic ensemble ? Who ever heard 

of a policeman with an intuitive appreciation 

of the ideal ? What do they know of the bou ndary 

line between the proprieties of a ball dress and a 

bathing costume ? I contend that the interfer- 

ence of a village policeman with the privileges of 

idealism that the summer girl can advance at tho 

seashore vulgarizes the whole scheme of the mod- 

ern toilette de mer. 

Probably the most “‘ fetching ” (I don’t like the 
word, but it is in this sense most conservative) 
bathing costumes ever seen in America were 
those worn by the young women who appeared in 
the “Gaiety Girl” at Daly’s Theatre. At the 
time it was suggested that they were only fit for 
stage wear. ‘The property bathing mach ine and 
the painted water were their security of grace. 
The audiences who witnessed the performa tee 
of the Gaiety Girls at Daly’s Theatre last winte 

pas y; d natty style of 

were impressed with the taste an « ocarta 
the bathing costumes worn there, but + = tubire 
never applied them to practical value 40 


use. - 


F r the 
Yet these costumes were designed afte 


orn by the 


w 
most approved style of the dresses a 
élite of Paris at Trouville. "They eh a aihica- 
Paris. I confess that, with wery sligh oe at Nar- 


tions, I have seen the identical costum 
ragansett Pier and at Tong Branch- 
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The portrait of Florence Lloyd in her stage 
bathing costume is a fair example of the dresses 
worn by many ladies on the seashore at these re- 
sorts. To bo sure the skirt worn by the actress is 
a trifle short, but in France a long cloak is worn 
while the lady crosses the sands from her bathing 
tent to the water, which she hands to her maid 
just before she makes her first plunge. 

The costumes worn by the Gaiety dancers were 
made of silk, instead of flannel. 

Cissy Fitzgerald’s bathing dress was an exact 
pattern of a similar costume worn by a very fash- 
ionable and titled Frenchwoman at Trouville. 
The colors were white and blue, and the bonnet 
was made of oil-silk. 

I talked with Miss Fitzgerald about the prac- 
tical advantages of the costume she wore, and she 
assured me that it was not in the least cxag- 
gerated for stage effect. Even the high-heeled 
slippers are worn on the beach at Trouville. The 
cloak modifies the apparent audacity of the cos- 
tume, and as the wearer hurriedly wraps it about 
her immediately she leaves the water, the inar- 
tistic mob need not be shocked by what is, after 
all, merely a graceful picture. 

To speak seriously of this question of propriety 
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inladies’ bathing dresses, the fault lies more con- 

spicuously with the manner in which tho wearcr 

conducts herself than in the costume sho wears. 

We are so accustomed to abiise the motives of the 
summer girl on the score of feminine vanity that 
xweavery often misjudge the decorum of her cos- 
tume on such grounds. 

The temptation to be admired leads to indis- 
erect posing and lounging on the sands during 
bathing heurs that is worse than savage, becauso 
it is suggestive. 

J) this respect the summer resorts of America 
mre slightiy worse than these of France. The 

French baigneuse is always graceful, natty in her 
dress, while the liberty of the beach in our own 
country is often abused by women who have not 
the jncomparable taste of the French. 

I he Englis custom of wheeling you out upon 
the sea in a miniature cottage may seem unneces- 
sari By prudish, but it is at least safe from any 
posssible offense to narrow-minded skeptics; and 
afte -rrall the inclination to see harm in everything 
that is susceptible to such impressions seems to 
be 1 iereditary weakness, from which the bathing 
costmmme can never wholly escape. 

T= particularize the modern difficulties which 
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attend the very ancient custom of bathing would 
require a vocabulary more veiled than the Eng- 
lish language can supply. Tho realistic French 
novelists have touched upon the moral quicksands 
which propriety has discovered on the golden 
shores of the deep Atlantic. Custom has defied 
propriety, and in the general scrimmage for what 
is modest and immodest in the healthiest of all 
amusements I can fancy old Neptune, if he ever 
spies the situation at all, must be highly enter- 
tained. 

Each successive summer arouses his expectancy 
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as to what the limits of propriety and the aban- 
don of custom will allow for the pretty figures 
that dance up and down on the outskirts of his 
dominions the world round. He must observe 
©ne fact most poignantly: that the furthermost 
Shore lre may touch removed from the so-called 
Civilized community, he will find men and women 
enter into the spirit of the sea with a more nat- 
Ural and healthful pleasure than when he comes 
Within reach of some fashionable resort, where 
the advancement of city life dares to ridicule the 
Majesty of his power. 
Imagine his first impressjonga of a scene on the 
Classic shores of Coney Island ou & Sunday after- 
Noon! No wonder that his Wye thr is stirred when 
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he sees the fearful, shapeless beings who, arrayed 
in all that human ingenuity could invent to de- 
stroy the redemption of the human form from 
its Darwinian ancestor, plunge like crows on a 
clothesline into the waves—those waves whose 
might have made souls tremble. If he becomes 
enraged, and lashes the surf into a fury, it is 
justifiable indignation, nothing more nor less. 

Between the blue flannel sack worn by the un- 
constitutional bather and the costume domned 
by the Gaiety girls at the theatre there is a wide 
distinction, so wide that some mind more skill- 
ful at draping the form divine than my own, it 
seems to. me, might adopt a becoming medium 
between the two. 

The hired-out bathing suit is a disgrace to its 


- environment;.a blot upon marine scenery, an in- 


sult to anything but a skeleton oracripple. Of 
course there are places, stepping-off grounds, for 
overheated, suffering humanity, where the genius 
of that most uncomfortable bit of marine archi- 
tecture—the bathing pavilion—betrays a kindly 
feeling of regard for his.summer victims. At 
Newport there is a man who. measures you, weighs 
and colors you up as it were with one glance of 
his salty but artistic eye. So accurate is his 
judgment that he mechanically knows the box 
in which your measurements are waiting for 
you. If you are a blonde he gives you a dark- 
striped sweater and blue pantalettes; if you 
are dark he gives you a crimson rig. According 
to your proportions he pads you out. In the 
selection of ladies’ costumes he is something of 
an adept, though very often the deceptions of 
feminine fashion betray and disturb his judg- 
ment. That is not really his fault, however ; it 
is the accident of his profession. 

Of course the truly artistic young lady makes 
her own bathing costume, or has it made accord- 
ing to her own design. No one can tell her ex- 
actly what effect the costume will have when she 
gets it on in broad daylight. She only hopes for 
certain insinuating results, which the first drench- 
ing frequently counteracts. 

At Newport one finds the conservative bathing 
dress. When I say conservative I mean some- 
thing that either looks like a perfect production 
of milliner’s skill or a determined and severe de- 
fiance of any graces whatever. At Newport very 
often a man betrays bis weakness by assuming 
athletic proportions that are not his, while the 
unsuspected Hercules feels awkward when he is 
discovered. 

Perhaps the subtle charm which a sense of 
freedom in the great expanse of sea and sky in- 
volves in the nature of a young girl who, during 
the winter, has -been pent up in the restricted 
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limits of manner and couversation is more evi- 
dent on the beach at Newport than in any other 
resort of the kind in America. 

Lhe Newport girl is usually well bred; well 
roomed, well balanced in moral and physical 
equipoise, so that when she first steps out upon 
the beach, emancipated from the reign of long 
skirts, breathing the purest message God’s law 
of virtue can bestow in the ozone breeze that 
Sweeps the wasto of waves, her whole being vi- 
brates, all the forces of her ancestry are stirred 
into activity, and she becomes at once a picture 
of form and a moral of life. 

There is nothing scandalous, suggestive or ever 
anything but supreme grace in the Newport girl 
on the beach. She never poses, notwithstand- 
ing all that calumny has said about her; she 
never lounges on the beach before or after the 
bath. 

At Bar Harbor nearly the same conditions are 
apparent. 

Not so at Narragansett Pier. 

The bathing hour in the morning is a general 
parade. . At Narragansett can be seen a conglom- 
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eration of taste. There is the ‘‘ wild western ” 
audacity of bathing costumes in the personality 
of people from St. Louis and Chicago. Then 
there is the Washington belle, who has absorbed 
wonderful conceptions of color from the recep- 
tions she has attended at the embassies from 
Eastern countries. Occasionally a Boston girl 
slips meekly into the gay throng, and, finding 
her way to the water’s edge with the aid of her 
glasses, seems quite out of place. 

Although the opportunity for lounging on the 
sands is debarred by the character of the beach, 
there are many chats and pauses indulged in by 
the bathers on the way from the bathhouses to 
the surf, so that the idlers can obtain the amuse- 
ment they seek. 

In one respect Narragansett has an advantage 


which makes it appear more like a French sum- 
mer resort than any other in America. ‘The 
Casino, which is so important an adjunct at 
Boulogne and Trouville, is close enough to the 
beach at Narragansett to make it convenient for 

the bathers to drop in and listen to the band, 
AFTER THE pI. while the American cocktail buries the chill of the 
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water, which is usually colder than elsewhere at 
this place. 

The attraction which promiscuous flirtations 
seem to arouse in the atmosphere of a summer 
resort is especially conspicuous at Narragansett ; 
and although the “swell set ” are in a way exclu- 
sive in the choice of residence on the beach, 
they are as democratic and jin de siécle as the 
rest. 

The Narragansett girl has one distinctive 
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quality when in the water; she swims, she de- 
spises the rope that is 80 popular elsewhere, and 
she is decidedly the most courageous girl of the 
season. Iam inclined to think that the men as 
a whole make a poor showing at Narragansett. 

If you want to see the true merits of the prudes’ 
argument against the fashionable bathing cos- 
tume, Long Branch is par excellence the place. 
The favorite amusement at this Monte Carlo of 
New York is the “sand bath.” 


A RAINY DAY AT TOE SEASHORE, 


ON SILVER SANDS. 


It consists of putting on your bathing suit at 
€toyen in the morning, and keeping it perfectly 
d xy for two hours within three feet of the surf. 
"TE de men are in their glory at Long Branch. They 
f£corm studies for a studio that would drive the pro- 
fessional model mad. When, about noon, they 
are joined by the particular summer girl whom 
thaacy have been engaged to for a week, she being 
liKEewise a sufficiently interesting figure for a 
Fmrench caricaturist, the picture is complete. 


'TH.e impromptu models of marine art infuse a 


lit tle of the old-time romance into thejr loung- 


ings, and the beach presents the appearance of a 
species of seaside Eden, the bank clerk and the 
gambler, the little milliner and the ‘‘ mysterious 
woman,” each assuming the prominent parts of 
Adam and Eve. 

All this is quite proper, however, according to 
the marine etiquette of Long Branch. No one 
is surprised to see two people of opposite sexes 
lounging close together under a huge white um- 
brella, in a freedom of costume that would be 
shocking at any other time and anywhere else. 

This is what they call a ‘‘sand bath.” 
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Generally they bury each other in a 
miniature mound of sand; and if you 
ask them wherein the special pleasure 
or purpose of this custom, they will tell 
you that it is done to get “tanned.” 
Sad commentary, this, upon the ultra 
civilization of to-day, when young men 
and women-coax the color of health 
from the glories of sunshine with as 
much sang froid as if the sun were a 
pot of rouge from which it was the 
fashion to daub the neck and arme for 
the sake of imitating the hardiness of 
strength and health that they have not. 

Of course there are a few peoplo 
at Long Branch who do get into the 
Water occasionally, but alas! they are 
hot the ornamental figures of the 
beach. The hired-out bathing suit is 
the regulation disguise for the excur- 
sionists who come down on the boat 
from the city. Then the family group 
1S @& conspicuous feature in the sea at 
Long Branch—father, mother, nurse, 
aunt, five children of various dimen- 
Slons, and the precious baby, who is 
kicking up a precious noise because 
it is about to receive its first precious 
sea bath. Ah, the number of babies 
who have been coached at Lon Branch 
to enjoy the sea! The firs} i. -20n. al- 
ways instructs the infant to has down 
in the water. This feat 4 “Ib 1 ways 

Seemed difficult to me, ady le ag Ze 4 
& LF am; 
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yet, with unvarying regularity, the precions baby 
is told to sit in the water, as if the Atlantic 
Ocean were the child’s private bathtub. If you 
really want to train your infant with an awe 
for the sea, ask it to sit down for half a minute 
in a foot of water, with a six-foot surf rolling 
in. It’s a capital way to drown babies. Another 
good plan is to stick them head first into a high 
wave and leave them there. Of the two plans, 
however, I think the former, so prevalent at 
Long Branch, is the most subtle and free from 
suspicious appearances. 

I cannot leave Long Branch without a word of 
praise for the general politeness of the natives, 
the solicitous attention they show the visitor, for 
himself alone. They scorn the paltry greed of 
other resorts for your dollar—indeed they do. 
They won’t take less than five dollars from you at 
a clip. 

I have secured some figures taken on the sands 
at Seabright, Long Branch and Coney Island 
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by New York photographers. It is quite the 
fashion at Long Branch to be tintyped. 
There seems to be a certain reckless, cynical 
defiance about the tintype at a summer resort 
on the seashore that will photograph people un- 
der conditions dnd in costumes that one never 
sees in the ordinary photograph. I suppose very 
few girls are without a tintype of themselves in 
bathing costume, surrounded by their mutnal 
friends, male and female. 

At Asbury Park the missionary, the unwashed 
evangelist, the worn-out country parson and the 
pretty parish visitors, Sunday-school teachers and 
Salvation Army maidens cast off the garb of 
sober destiny and frolic in the waves as other 
ordinary and less sacred people do. It is a pretty 
sight for the moralist, this jumble of psalm-sing- 
ers and earnest workers for the church, all shont- 
ing and screaming and tumbling and jumping 
about like young frogs in a wind-swept pond. 
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In atianuie City the staid Philadelphian and 
the Southern beauty exchange ancestral confi- 
dences half under water. Viewing these idyls 
of the sea from a broad-gauge view, embracing: 
the Venetians, the Hollanders, the savage figures 
of the tropics and the stiff clam-pride of the 
English, I think the American summer girl pre- 
sents a greater form of characteristic variety on 
the seashore than all the rest. Her costumes are 
chosen from sources all over the world, and there 
is an individuality abont the choice which is very 
much to the general advantage of her natural 


‘gifts of form. : 


There is quite a field for the realistic painter 
who, true to the lines of nature, will avoid the 
impressionist school and group the Newport, 
the Narragansett, the Bar Harbor and Atlantic 
City girls about a central fignre—a jin de siécle 
form of salt-water nymph—the Long Branch 
summer girl in her bathing costume. 
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By CROMWELL CHILDE. 


Guosts do not walk o’ nights in this day and 
generation in New York and its vicinity, if pop- 
ular belief is to be taken into account. And yet, 
if the reports of the correspondents of the Society 
for Psychical Research may be credited, there 
hhaye been many apparitions seen and many 
strange noises heard. Not the noises and appear- 

#nces that may be at once run to earth, but au- 
tlrenticated records of historic buildings haunted 
fexy Jong years past by spirits that wore the garb 
Of flesh in Revolutionary times, and whose wan- 
Ge=rings succeeding tenants have noticed as the 
y<—=ars have gone by. 

New York, and the region encircling it, is 
es= pecially rich in haunted houses and localities of 
themis type. Was would be a better word than is, 
fier, as the old men and women who belonged to 
fo rmer days have passed away, much of this 
gissostly legendary lore has gone with them, never 


to.be heard again. Something, nevertheless, has 
been handed down, though the sons and daugh- 
ters who tell the legends tell them: critically and 
without the abiding faith in their truth that their 
elders used to have. aod: 

Staten Island and Kings County have the chief 
and the most romantic of these legends, now that 
the craze of demolition of the old has succeeded 
in building up almost brand new New York 
within the last two decades. The suburbanite in- 
vader has touched Staten Island comparatively 
lightly as yet, and Brooklyn has not crept far 
enough over Kings County to completely oblit- 
erate all its traditionary sites. 

It is a pity that John II. Austen is not alive to- 
day to tell the tradition of the Austen mansion 
with his own lips. Only half a believer in the 
periodic return of its historic ghost, he was yet 
proud of the home he had acquired by right 
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of purchase before the fifties, and the spectre 
that never hove in sight and yet, people said, 
could be heard at the dead of night seemed, in 
some way, to go with the title. The Austen man- 
sion is a famous old type of the original Amer- 
ican house. Few pre-Revolutionary homes have 
been preserved with such care. The sturdy beams 
of white oak, the rafters of cedar and the shingles 
of cypress wood that were used in its construction 
in 1710, one and all, still remain in place, and the 
house, even to its living rooms on the lower floor, 
has not been altered a jot or a tittle. 

Tt stands at the foot of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Clifton, Staten Island, on a gently sloping hill- 
side just north of the Quarantine Station. A fine 
Jawn runs down almost to the water’s edge, and 
is bordered by lilac bushes in full bloom. Just at 
the point of the Narrows it commands a superb, 
unobstructed view of both bays. Peaked and 
fretted dormer windows rise out of the roof that 
falls in front to the posts of the low piazza, raised 
i single step from the ground. ‘These piazza 
posts are entwined with running vines, and trees 
that are bi-centenarians arch above. 

It is just the house to have a spectre attached 
to it. Its foundation walls are three feet thick, 
and the knocker of the entrance door is fantastic- 
ally cast in the guise of an evil griffin’s head (it 
came from an ancient castle jn Rouen). Below 
stairs is a gloomy cellar with @ massive fireplace, 
os it is known that slaves Were cept here in tho 
ays of °76.” One tradition of the neighbor- 
100d tells that the clanking of slaves’ chains is 
still heard after midnight, a, + 
the wretched Africans sill Jen ak oe 2 eta of 

Ng, But this is a 
1 ed 


wayside tradition, and not the story of the Austen 
house. 

The old parlor, entered by a door at the right, 
is low of ceiling, and, save for tho modern piano, 
it has yet the Revolutionary spell upon it. The 
ancient beams, through their gloss and varnish, 
still show the veins of the wood and the marks of 
the colonial axe that hewed them. In each: cor- 
ner is a colonial cabinet, built to the wall and 
ornamented with old gilt and oddly shaped pieces 
of looking-glass. A mirror or two has the same 
quaint designing in its gilt frames. Even the 
furniture is antique, and bears the trace of years. 

The haunted chamber is here. During a por- 
tion of the war for independence the British 
were stationed on Staten Island, and a red coat, 
atrooper of King George, loved a maiden who 
lived in this very mansion. Whether she was 
Whig or Tory tradition does not say; nor is it 
possible to find out, as the house was in turn the 
abode of both loyalists and patriots. Nor las 
her name been handed down, nor the name o£ the 
dapper young cavalier who loved her. It is safe 
to say that she was for tho colonies, for she 
haughtily refused the trooper of the king. Driven 
to despair, he made his way into the parlox one 
dark night and hanged himself to one of these 
massive beams. Even to-day, it is said » the 
tread of military boots and the clinking of spurs 
can be heard in the lower hall, and there are 
even some who avow that the spurs jingle after 
midnight in the lonely room, as they dici when 
the cavalier swung to and froin death ow er one 
hundred years ago. 


This ghost is the ghost of an humble British 
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soldier—a captain at most—but weightier spirits 
are not lacking. The footsteps of even so great 
a character in history as Lord Howe are reported 
to have been heard, and there is trustworthy tes- 
timony to the effect that late one night six years 
ago the spectre of the famous general stalked 
through the hall of the Bergen homestead—the 
** Mansion House ”—in full regimentals and re- 
galia. He was returning to the scenes of his 
greatest military triumph in America, for the 
Bergen homestead was the British headquarters 
during the battle of Long Island, and from there 
Howe sent out his orderlies and watched the con- 
flict. 

It is a curious coincidence, by the way, and a 

cact, that Tunis G. Bergen, of Brooklyn, the pres- 
ent representative of the family, recalls with 
much ancestral pride that the American head- 
quarters were also on the old Bergen farm, on an 
elevation two or three miles away, and about the 
site of the present Carroll Park in South Brook- 
lyn. There Washington stood, and saw his troops 
forced back and Lorg Island lost to the blue and 
buff. 

The Bergen homestead itself is now no more, 
the march of improvements along Third Avenue, 
South Brooklyn (it stood between Thirty-second 
and Thirty-fifth streets and directly on the bay), 
having necessitated its destruction recently. But 
the traditions of Lord Howe’s ghost continue 
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fresh and undimmed, even though a row of mod- 
ern apartments and stores stand where the old 
homestead once did. 

They say that the ghost still comes on occa— 
sional midnights, the anniversary of the old bat— 
tle of Long Island ; but these may be merely idle 
tales of gossiping women. MHowe’s spectre was 
heard, however, some six years ago, and three 
veracious women tell the story. 

Some idea of the Bergen homestead it is well 
to have at first. It was one of the chief land- 
marks of Kings County, built-in 1564 by the orig- 
inal Tunis Bergen, one of the earliest Dutch- 
men that settled on Long Island. He was a noted 
slaveholder, and the remains of the negro quarters 
were until recently visible. So well did the Ber- 
gens guard their property, and so profitable did 
their acres become, that the homestead never 
passed out of their hands, Its structuro was the 
perfect colonial farmhouse type. <A broad piazza 
held up by rounded pillars ran across the man- 
sion’s front, and on each side was a two-story 
wing. In that to the south the present Bergen 
had his library—a most remarkable collection of 
books—until the old house was pulled down. 
The roof was of the gambrel variety, with a 
window in a peak directly over the entrance 
door. 

The hall on each floor was wide and ran straight 
through the house. Entrance and egress at the 
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back on the lower story ¥98 had through a quaint 
old double Dutch door. 

From the dusty garret, the Bergen tradition 
ran, Howe’s ghost was wont to come. It would 
descend the two flights of stairs with measured 
steps, pace through the lower hall, draw the bolts 
of the back door, and vanish in silence. One 
night Mies Bergen, a sister of the present Tunis 
G., had two women friends visiting her. They 
had never heard the story of the ghost of Howe, 
and she did not enlighten them. Indeed, noth- 
ing was further from her thoughts at the time 
than tho military spirit that haunted her home. 
An hour before midnight tho three ladies mado 
all below stairs secure and said good-night at the 
entrance of their bedroom doors. 

The fall of martial footsteps down the attic 
stairs awakened Miss Bergen, at just what hour 
she could never afterward say. There was no 
room for the deception of the senses. The foot- 
steps were marvelously clear; they were the foot- 
steps of a heavy man. With them came the rat- 
tling of spurs and the clanking of a sword, as the 
scabhard dropped from step to step. 

“The ghost .of Ilowo!” That immediately 
flashed across her mind. But she did not dare to 
open her door. Lying in her bed, she heard the 
steps pass through the hall, down tho lowor flight 
and cross the hall there, shooting the bolts of the 
Dutch door. It was opened, then closed, and 
then an awful stillness came. Trembling, she 
rushed into the hallway. A lighted lamp and 
two white-robed figures stood shivering at the 
door of the chamber opposite. 


‘What was that ?” they cried —‘‘that tramp- 


ing down the stairs, and the clinking ?” In de- 
tail they described the sounds exactly as Miss 
Bergen had heard them. ‘‘That—that,” she 
faltered, ‘‘ was tho ghost of General [lowe !” 
Another locality has memories of Lord Ilowe 
and his American campaignun—though it is not his 
lordship’s ghost that haunts this dwelling—tho 
house and grounds of Billop, on the outskirts of 
Tcttenville, Staten Island. At nightfall tho ont- 
look is wild and eeric, for the mansion, deserted 
by all save two caretakers, fronts on the wide bay 
into which the Shrewsbury River opens. Gigantic 
Willows, over two centuries old, flank the path 
leading down to the shore, No human habita- 
tion is in sight, and the stately dwelling, while yet 
in good repair, is slowly and steadily decaying. 
Hither came Christopher Billop in 1670 or 
thereabouts, and built, timbor by timber, this 
mansion of square and 8¢rerey simple architect- 
ure, relieved only by its Wide he 1<1 extensive por- 


tico, two stories high. Tlerg 476 hundred years 


later, w. F istory, 7D ries 
, was made history, fo» the commissioners of 
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the famous Peace Conference (which proved 4 
failure) met in this mansion. While the Britieh 
occupied Staten Island, Lord Howe lodged here 
and used the cellar for the keeping of prisoners. 
Hither he or some other English officer went 
further in their cruelty and severity, and con- 
structed a well-masoned brick tunnel, built 20 
as not to admit a ray of light, for the better 
keeping of the captive colonials. The sufferings 
of these unhappy men must have been beyond de- 

scription, for it is recorded that the tunnel was 

kept “full to the brim,” and many American sol- 

diers are known to have died there. 

This under chamber is called a “tunnel” by 
the villagers, and yct the name gives a false im- 
pression, for the- chamber leads nowhere. It is 
simply a cylindrical brick cell some thirty feet 
long and barely six feet high. To-day it ia in as 
good repair as ever, but its communication with 
the cellar is now by a flimsy wooden door. Even 
in broad daylight it is impossible to see in ita 
depths without a tallow candle. 

Out on the broad lawn and through the cellar the 
spirits of the American soldiers who died there 
wander. The inhabitants roundabout declare it 
haunted, and many an old man in the chimney 
corner shakes his head as he speaks of the Billop 
house. 

An Indian tragedy is tho story of a heap of 
fast crumbling ruins, uninhabitable now, on the 
Amboy Road, a few miles north of the Billop 
plantation. The surrounding country knows 
these ruins as tho “‘Old Britton House.” Built 
by a Huguenot refugeo in 1680, the old Dutch 
farmhouse rose to tho dignity of a courthouse, 
and during the Revolution a Ilessian commander 
inhabited it. Many years have gono by since it 
enjoyed such high estate, having fallen from bad 
to worse, its last tenants being a family of im- 
poverished negroes. Tho old dwelling became 
too miserable oven for them finally. Little but 
a heap of crumbled stones now remain to te) 1 the 
story, but the legend is there, and the corantry 
people fear to pass the houso by night. They 
relate how the yells of the savages are still Heard 
and tho crics of the English family that was mur- 
dered there in cold blood. Spectres are said to 
tread back and forth from ont tho ruins, and 
with tho moonlight shining fitfully throra gh the 
trees it is indeed a grewgome place at tla @ mid- 
night hour, 

Of strictly Now York City ghosts but three 
yeracious traditions havo come down through the 


years, The woods of the Bronx River have & 
pathetic romance in their annals of a Whig 
maiden of West Chester whose course of true 


love ran very roughly. She loved a Tox- -y gentle: 


pe 
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man of position and wealth, and he loved her. 
Bui the struggle of the colonies was at its height 
jut then, and the maid’s patriot father would 
not listen to the lovers. Like a dutiful girl she 
gave up all thoughts ‘of the marriage, and, slip- 
ping away into the woods one morning, hanged 
herself to a tree. : 

Her ghost wanders yet near the ruins of the 
Lorillard snuff mills, and the tradition is that 
late on autumn evenings glimpses of a flitting 
white gown are to be had, and the wraith of the 
colonial maid, to whom love was all, moans be- 
causo she and her lover are yet far apart. 

The Walton house spectre of Cherry Hill has 
been laid these many years, and the Fourth 
Ward, amid its political revelries, its dances and 
Ms picnics, has no time to think of it. Yet it 
may come again in the same evil guise of a rough 
and dreadful seafaring man, just as it appeared 
to Captain Guilford Walton in the latter days of 
the past century. Dogging the captain’s foot- 
steps when least expected, driving him into a 
state of nervous prostration and abnormal terror, 
and coming finally to his deathbed a few months 
later to claim its own, this spectre was the spirit 
of a sailor whom the captain had killed aboard 
the ship years before. A man of blood in his 
early days, Captain Walton had at last settled 
down in New York, and was lodging in his an- 
eestral home on Franklin Square, opposite to 
Where the building of the Harpers now stands. 
He held a high social position in the then little 
metropolis, and was received by such old families 
as the Hamiltons, the Crugers and the Gracies. 

There are coincidences in spiritland as well as 
elsewhere, and it is worth noting that the Walton 
ghost first appeared to the captain in Kirtle 
Grove, a portion of what is now Spring Street, 
only a few rods away fronr the place of the Man- 
hattan Well mystery (referred to below),.and but 
a few months later in the same year. The cap- 
tain had been visiting his promised wife, the 
pretty Anna Barrington, and he was on his home- 
ward way when steps sounded behind him. That 
was merely the beginning of the torture. Let- 
ters, bearing uo postmark, address or date, assur- 
ee him of spectral visits, appeared regularly on 
1s writing table. Soon the spectre made itself 
oe but seldom to the outer world, though 
i =p erngton caught sight of it once or twice 
anc’ gave chase unsuccessfully. From a portly, 
a man the captain shrunk to an emaci- 
awe ot the sailor spirit accomplished 

Chief Justice Langin , M ve 
corder Harrison—a notable oe orntick we Sa 
~—sat on the bench of the old Cit ‘y cli zing 
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the trial of one Welles, just at the close of the 
past century, for the murder of Gulielma Elmore 
Sands, whose mysterious disappearance and thee 
finding of whose body in the old Manhattan WelZ 
at tlie corner of Spring and Greene streets hadi 
been the talk of the town. The array of counseR 
was also notable, Aaron Burr and Alexander 
Hamilton being connected with the case. There 
was little real doubt but that Welles was guilty 
—in fact, the crime was traced to him some 
months later, after he had left the country, andl 
it is known that Aaron Burr kept back much im— 
portant evidence. Yet the verdict declared him 
innocent, and a dramatic scene then occurred. 

Old Catharine Ring, Gulielma’s cousin and her 
protector, who had sat passively in the court 
room, arose, and in a shrill and dreadful voice 
screamed : “I call upon the Almighty to curse 
you all, and He will do it!” 

The curse was strangely fulfilled. Mayor Var- 
ick died suddenly soon afterward. Chief Justice 
Lansing started one afternoon to take the Albany 
boat, and was never heard of again. Alexander 
Hamilton was killed by Burr in the Elysian 
Fields, and Burr himself rounded out a wretched 
life, debt-ridden, friendless, poverty-stricken and 
miserable. 

How Gulielma Sands was murdered, and why 
Welles, her lover, committed the crime, is a story 
that will never be told; but even in these days 
of modern New York her ghost haunts the neigh- 
borhood of Spring and Greene streets, and the 
little carpenter shop that marks the spot of the 
old well is avoided by the people who live near 
by. . Young men and maidens who pass the spot 
late at night testify they can hear her scream as 
she vainly implores her lover for her life. 

Flatbush has a spirit wanderer who haunts old 
Melrose Hall, once a manor house that resounded 
with gayety, now a simple country home of a re- 
tired parson, Dr. Drowne. This house, though 
for years one of the most important of the Flat- 
bush manors, yet, oddly enough, was never the 
property of a Flatbushian. Nor did any of its 
many proprietors ever have the slightest interest 
in Flatbush town; for the most part they kept 
rigidly aloof. Colonel Axtell, Melrose Hall’s 
builder, was a British officer, and the romance of 
the manor belongs to his day. He was the com- 
mander of a British troop, the Nassan Blnes, 
which the Whigs of the region used to sneer at 
and openly dub “‘ The Nasty Blues.” 

Melrose Iall, as built in 1749 (it has been de- 
spoiled and modernized since), was a fine old. 
mansion. Its pillared front was distinctive and 
dignified, and it was further ennobled architectut- 

ally by two great wings. In the southernmost of 
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these was the ballroom, of goodly sizc, on the 
ground floor, and even so late as twenty years 
ago the gilded beams, the ornate decoration and 
the American eagle in colored bas-relief were 
quite visible and very well preserved. 

In the loft above this ballroom was a solitary 
apartment with one window and no signs of a 
door. Colonel Axtell’s family never knew that 
such a room existed. But a panel at one side of 
the huge ballroom fireplace opened, when touched 
in just the right spot, and disclosed a steep and 
narrow stairway, at the top of which was a trap- 
door leading into the secret chamber. 

Ilere lived, day and night, an exquisitely beau- 
tiful, dark-eyed, dark-haired woman—Isabella. 


Tradition says that she was the sister of Colonel. 


_ Axtell’s wife, but this has not been proven. It 
is certain that no member of the family knew sho 
was immured, or even that she was living. 

Late at night, when the household was sleep- 
ing in their beds, Colonel Axtell would sit in the 
ballroom and muse; and then down the stair- 
way and through the panel would come the beau- 
tiful woman, and Miranda, an old slavo of tho 
“quarters,” who carriedfood to her secretly and 
attended her, would crouch into a dark corner 
and croon and croon and doze. - Long beforo 


cockcrow the panel woulg close and Isabella bo 

imprisoned for another dre Cay. 

; The Crown called on Co} ws eit one spri 

time, the tradition read, , 22 Te, aiden 
+ ly gxe @ KO an expedition 


to the South, and being a loyal subject ho started 
off. The month he expected to be absent ran 
into two or three, and it is even said six or 4 
year. On his return a grand ball was given in 


Melrose Hall. The chivalry of Nassau Island, its 


bravest men and its fairest women, crowded the 
ballroom. Midnight was long past, and the 
gayety showed no sign of diminution. Suddenly 
a hush fell over the assembly. From a panel by 
the fireplace that opened noiselessly stole a 
queenly figuro all in black, with a long black 
Spanish veil over her head. Sho passed like 
air through the crowd and came to where the 
colonel stood in a group of other officers. ‘‘ Isa- 
bella !” he cried, quite off his guard, ‘‘ Isabella !” 

She smiled, turned and—vanished. The panel 
was tight shut. ‘Miranda! Miranda!” called 


- the colonel, loudly. But no Miranda came, and 


a servant, stepping forward, told how Miranda 
had died of a fever weeks before, raving unintel- 
ligibly in her delirium ‘about ‘the beautiful lady 
upstairs.” Not to be dissuaded, the colonel 
rushed to the panel and up the secret stairway. 
In the room above, having kept its secret even in 
the agonies of starvation, lay the skeleton of 
Tsabella. 

Iler spirit still lingers around Melrose Hall, 
though the house has lost much of its olden 
charm. Yet tho legend lives, and the wraith oF 
the dark-eyed beauty, Flatbush savants say, can 
be seen 0’ nights with a veil over her head. 


A SAMPLE OF THEOLOGY. 


By Lucine B, CopELAnpb. 


Ix the building where I once officed in a west- 
em city was a darky janitor by the name of 
Butler—a short, shambling-gaited fellow of pur- 
est Africams blood, born in slavery, released by 
Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation, and then, 
at an advanced age, but with contented arate 
filling his humble position as general cleaner in 
that modern ten-story beehive. 

Times were pretty hard, money scarce and 
Butler’s pay presum- 
ably correspondingly 
small; yet did these 
merely mortal woes 
and his own unenvi- 
able lot seem to rest 
lightly on his bent 
aud aged shoulders; 
for whether his work 
be scrubbing floors, 
emptying wastebas- 
kets, clinging to the 
ledge outside the 
eighth-story windows 
while washing the 
large panes of glass, 
or whatever might be 
his oceupation, could 
be heard at all times 
and in all places the 
melodious voice, more 
often singing psalm- 
tunes than the airs 
of the street, or the 
equally melodious 
whistle warbling an 
accompaniment to his 
work with that inde- 
scribable manner and 
Sweetness that seems 
possible only to those 
who have borne the 

yoke. 

It wasa raw, windy, 
disagreeable day in 
early spring—an in. 
terruption to the 
short taste of balny 
weather that so often 
comes to quicken, ag 
it were, our apprecia- 
tion of nature’s re- 
}\venation. Every. 
one who has lived in 
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the climate of our middle latitudes has dis- 
tinct remembrance of such days and their de- 
pressing influence on the spirits of mankind 
nerally. 
sr Mankind generally,” did I say? Butler was 
certainly one exception to this common rule, for 
heat and cold, storm and sunshine, never damp- 
ened his spirits nor disturbed his contentment. 
Therefore was it with no surprise that, meeting 
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liim in the west corridor, I found him singing in 
his usual placid way : 


‘“ Tf you want to go to heaben when you die, 
You mus’ put your trust in de Lord.” 


Being curious as to whether the words really 
had any meaning for him, I asked: “Do you 
trust in the Lord, Butler ?” 

** Yes, I reckon I does, massa,” said he, with a 
chuckle. 

«< But,” said I, “is your trast so great that 
rou think you will go to heaven when you die ?” 

**Oh, yes; dere’s no mistake "bout dat,” came 
the ready and well-assured answer. 

Desirous of obtaining a further idea of his be- 
lief, I asked him where he thought heaven was. 

Said he: ‘Dey tell us it am somewhar up 
above, beyon’ de stars. I don’ jus’ know whar, 
but I reckon I sho’ gwine fin’ it all right.” 

** But how are you going to get there, Butler ?” 
I asked. | 

For a moment he seemed a little uncertain, but 
shortly his brow cleared, and there conid be no 
doukt as to his faith whep he replied : ‘ Well, I 
*spect I'll done be like de angels, an’ jus’ fly right 
away on de path I'll fin’ marked out.” 

«‘But you don’t think, Butler, you go straight 
to heaven as soon ag you die, do you ?” 

“*No, p’r’aps not,” he answered ; ‘‘ but bein’ 
jus’ like de angels I reckon I’ll fly roun’ a spell 
whar I want to go an’ wait for de jedgment 
day. An’ you know, massa,” he continued, 
‘« we're sho’ gwine be jus’ as happy an’ fine—jue’ 
a thousand times, yes, a million times, happier 
den dan now; an’ den, when de jedgment day 
done come, we'll all go up dere, an’ if we true’ in 
de Lord ’nough we're gwine right into heaben, 
-suah.” 

‘And when is the judgment day coming, 
Butler ?” I questioned. _ 

“‘ Well, I can’t jns’ tell yo’ dut, massa,” he 
said, with a puzzled look, as if he were trying to 
think hard, ‘‘ but befo’ long—befo’ berry long.” 

‘* A thousand years ?” I ventured. 

“Oh, yes, I reckon it sho’ will be as long as dat.” 

“A million, do.you think ?” 

** Oh, no,” he answered ; “not a million yeahs. 
I done heared once when it was a-comin’, but I 
disremembah jus’ when. Dey got it all figgered 
out in de good book somewhar ; but I b’lieve de 
bes’ plan am not to bodder about dat, but jus’ do 
de bes’ yo’ can all do time; and den, if dere am 
a hell, yo’re all right, an’jf dere ain’t no hell 
yo’re all right. What yo’ ti, kk» Tnassa 2” 

Such logic was too mac = © me, and I could 
eae aa: Heahes une nq profess equal 

. So yy i here the discus- 
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sion ended and proceeded about our respective 
duties. 

Perhaps an hour afterward, while consulting 
with a client, the familiar voice came faintly to 
our ears, gently hamming the same refrain of the 
earlier afternoon : 


‘‘ If you want to go to heaben when you die, 
You mus’ put your trust in de Lord.” 


For Butler was great at singing the same theme 
for several hours. For a moment we paused in 
our conversation to listen, and, glancing through 
the west window of the further office in follow- 
ing the direction of the voice, we saw the negro’s 
woolly pate and shining face bobbing around oat- 
side, looking as happy and contented as ever, not- 
withstanding the fact that his foothold was only 
about two feet of a stone ledge that ran around 
the building on our floor. 

“‘ Bless me,” sail Mr. R , my client, ‘if 
that old fellow isn’t washing the windows, and 
the air so full of dust vou can hardly see! I won- 
der how he manages to hang on out there in such 
a gale of wind.” 

We shortly resumed our conversation after this 
brief interruption, but it was of short duration, 
for the darky’s song suddenly giving place to an 
agonized shriek brought us both to our feet and 
to the window in a moment, where, hastily throw- 
ing up the sash, regardless of the furious dust- 
laden wind, our worst fears met with fullest con- 
firmation. 

As we expected, the window ledge was vacant 
save for the pail of water and a few cloths of its 
recent occupant, and there, away down below on 
the hard pavement, lay a motionless something, 
while the rapidly increasing crowd told only toe 
plainly that the omnivorous western wind had 
added another to its victims. 

As quickly as possible I descended by the ele- 
vator and, reaching the ground floor, haste ued to 
the scene, forcing my way through the cro wd. 

- There on the cold, cruel pavement lay gx/l thet 
remained of poor Butler—a broken, bleedin g mass, 

just bearing the semblance of humanity. A doc- 

tor had been summoned, and was makin g& an e& 
amination just as I arrived. Being ac <quainted 
with me, he motioned for assistance in turning 
the poor fellow, who lay upon his face. 

With reluctance, for I dislike the sight of 
blood, I lent a hand, fully expecting ta find the 
face crushed beyond recognition ; but. greatly to 
my relief it was not even marred, the fcarce of the 
fall having evidently been sustaineQ& by some 
other portion of the body. 

As I. said, it was not even marre@a@, but hot 
wonderfully was it transformed! Thiee eyes wer 
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vile opem, but with no fixed and stony stare as 
might be expected from such a horrible death ; 
rather did. they appear to behold a scene of joy 
and bliss. ‘The mouth was fixed in a smile half 
of happiness and half of wonderment, while the 
expressiom of the entire face seemed to denote a 
“joy that passeth understanding” intermixed 
with peace and happiness truly beatific. 

Then did his recent words rush in upon me 
with startling force and distinctness: ‘We're 
sho’ gwine be a thousand times—yes, a million 
times happier den dan now,” and “I ’spect I'll 
be jns’ like de angels and fly right away on de 
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path Vl fin’ marked out.” What a potent wit— 
ness was the black face, mute with the silence 
of death, yet proclaiming to me in words louder~ 
than loudest thunder the sure foundation om 
which his trust was founded. 

For many a day the vision of that face seemed. 
to haunt me, and many are the times, though 
years have passed since then, that memory recalls 
it, still undimmed in its dark, transfigured beauty 5 
and oft recurs the thought, nay, even certainty, 
that for that poor, humble, contented soul the 
doing “‘ jus’ de bes’ yo’ can all de time” was the- 
ology sufficient to open wide the pearly gates. 


TOO CROWDED. 


By May KENDALL. 


To-pay so many a lofty lyre 
Awakes sublimest passion— 
Shakespeare and Dante may retire, 
They’re sadly out of fashion. 


A Major Poet now is each, 
No era could surpass us; 

The highest peaks such numbers reach 
We need a fresh Parnassus. 


The Muse beholds with much amaze 
The heights to which she’s climbing; 

She never reaped such sheaves of bays 
Since first she took to rhyming. 


E’en those reviews which once were prone 
With every bard to quarrel, 

The prevalence of genius own, 
And wildly scatter laurel. 


As we peruse the critic’s page, 

Our hearts with pride are glowing; 
We bless the spirit of the age 

Such minstrels fur bestowing. 


Just one disaster may befall— 
There are so very many, 

We haven’t time to read them all; 
Therefore, we mayn’t read any! 


LIEUTENANT CUSHING BLOWING UP THE CONFEDERATE RAM “* ALBEMARLE.” 


TORPEDOES. 


By Lrieurenant J. B. Brices, U.S. N. 


THE extensive use of submarine torpedoes in 
warfare dates from the beginning of the Civil 
War in the United States, when the Confederates, 
from lack of ships and guns to defend their har- 
bors, planted the approaches thickly with tor- 
pedoes. ‘I'hese obstructions hindered the Feder- 
als greatly in their operations, and many lives 
were lost in attempts to pass them by. Nothing 
served to mark their position, as they were held 
moored below the surface of the water. They 
were provided with “ contact ” fuses, which caused 
the explosion as the approaching vessel struck, a 
slight touch being all that was necessary to set 
the fuse in action. Besides these torpedoes with 
contact fuses, there were others that were fired 
by electricity ; these contained larger quantities 
of powder, and as they could not easily be held 
in a floating position on account of their weight, 
they were placed on the bottom. Their positions 
Pad determined by the intersegtion of cross lines 
points on shore, where observers were sta- 
an + Teleg-aphic signals be- 
observers gave nog: of the approach 

of the enemy’s yessel, and ee pare 
the intersection of th Why 2 she arrived on 
: @ tivo in, geF * touch of the 


firing key sprang the mine. These torpedoes 
were often improvised from barrels, kegs, cans 
and boilers, and they answered their purpose well, 
either in the destruction they wrought or in the 
moral effect they produced. These stationary 
torpedoes are classed as defensive, to distinguish 
them from offensive torpedoes, which are pro- 
jected from ships and boats, and sometimes from 
the shore. “ 
Of this latter class there is a constantly in- 
creasing list, owing to the improvement and de- 
velopment in the manufacture of high explosives 
and to the activity of man’s inventive faculty in 
producing perfected engines of war. A familiar 
type of offensive torpedo in the early days of the 
Civil War was the Lay torpedo, with one of which 
Lieutenant Cushing performed his daring deed 
of blowing up the Confederate ram Albemarle. 
This torpedo was simply a can of powder on the 
end of a long spar fitted in the bows of a small 
steam launch. ‘The firing arrangement was a 
gun cap exploded by a grapeshot that was re- 
leased by pulling on a lanyard. A modification 
of this torpedo was afterward adopted for ships 
and launches, electricity being used for firing the 


BRITISIE SUBMARINE BOAT ‘‘ NAUTILUS,” WORKING BY ELECTRIC POWER. 


Ph but its value is questionable, as success 
. $ on getting close alongside the enemy, 
and In these days of quick-moving ships, with 
= ane Searchlights and rapid-firing guns, this 
. approach is well-nigh impossible. 
the oe the necessity of a close approach to 
lhe i. S ship, the Harvey torpedo was de- 
re : twas towed bya long line from the yards 
‘a asts of x ship, and was inclosed in a wooden 
ty one of whose ends was beveled, so that, as 
e ship steamed ahead, the box moved out ata 
very broad angle with the ship’s wake. 


Other kinds of offensive torpedoes are the au- 


tomabile, which contain in themselves the power 
of propulsion, and a similar type, whose move- 
ments are controlled from the vessel or shore by 
means of electric connection through wires. Of 
the former class the most prominent examples 
are the Whitehead and the Howell, both alike in 
general shape and dimensions, but differing in 
the motive power. These torpedoes are cigar- 
shaped, and are divided into several compart- 
ments by transverse bulkheads. The forward com- 
partment contains the charge of explosive, and 
the others the engines and compressed air which 
drive a pair of small propellers, In the Howell 
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STATIONARY DEFENSIVE TORPEDO. 


the air chamber is taken up by a large fly-wheel, 
weighing one hundred and ten pounds and 
geared to the engines. The torpedoes carry be- 
tween fifty and one hundred pounds of explosive, 
according to their size (which varies from eight 
to twenty feet in length), and have a speed 
through the water of from twenty-four to twenty- 
eight nautical miles per hour for a’ distance of 
about three hundred yards. Vertical and hori- 
zontal fins enable them to preserve their direc- 
tion, and, by previous adjustment based on ex- 
Periment, the depth to which they will sink is 
regulated with great exactness. Men-of-war 
and torpedo boats are provided with torpedo 
tubes built into the ship itself, from which the 
torpedoes are projected. Compressed air and in 
Some navies a small charge of gunpowder are 
used in the projecting tubes, while im the tubes. 
the air chamber of the torpedo is: filled with the 
Necessary amount of compressed air ; or, in tle 
# hole in the chamber to. outside SeBaring and ran 
Ut P--tor a speed of tem thousand rpwol vat ng ye RT 
ute, when the connection is bygpremm, the torpedo 
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tube trained, and the torpedo discharged. 
Leaying into the water, it speedily reaches 
the proper depth and takes up its onward 
motion under the impulse of the rapidly 
revolving fly-wheel. 

If these torpedoes are given good direc- 
tion and meet with nothing in the way 
of obstruction or adverse currents to cause 
deflection, they will do their work well; 

but in actual warfare and in experimenting it 
has often occurred that the torpedo has unac- 
countably gone wide of its mark. This, liowever, 
does not condemn the weapon; it is the best 
of the kind that has yet been invented, and in 
time of war its work would be held to be well done 
if no more than one in fifty succeeded, for a suc- 
cessful explosion means the destruction of a ship 
and crew at one blow. 

Similar in shape and general construction to 
the Whitehead and Howell is the Sims-Edison 
torpedo, whose movements are controlled by an 
operator on shore. Flexible insulated wires carry 
the electric current to the mechanism of the tor- 
pedo, and it can be started, stopped, steered and 
exploded. by a touch of the finger on the key- 
board. A small buoy attached to the submerged 
torpedo keeps the operator informed of its move- 
ments and position. This type is for use in coast- 
defense operations. 

Still another kind of offensive torpedo is being 
experimented with; it differs from the others 
principally in the means of propulsion, being 
simply a submarine rocket, the gases escaping 
through the rear giving it an onward motion. 

All of the new cruisers of the United States 
Navy are fitted to carry torpedoes of the White- 
head or Howell type. 

In the Cushing and Ericsson the formation of 
a fleet of torpedo boats has been begun, Tlie 
type of craft to which they belong is one adopted 
by the principal naval powers of the world. 
These boats are very long, sitting low in the 
water, and have a turtle-back deck, which sheds 
the water as they dash along. Engines of high 
power drive them ahead at speeds of from eight- 
een to thirty nantical miles an hour. 

With these powerful engines of destruction 
hovering about a vessel it is natural to wonder 
what protection can be had against them. They 
come at railroad speed with little warning of their 
xpproach, presenting a very small target at which 
to fire, and more than all, perhaps, unnerving 
their opponents by the moral effect of their im- 
mense-power for harm. The principal proteetion 
thus far devised is # wire netting surrounding 


‘the ship and suspended fromm spars projecting 


horizontally from the ship’s side. But there isa 
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limit to the size of 
net that can be car- 
Tied, owing to weight 
and cumbronsness, 
and inventors?” minds 
have dwelt on this 
fact. General Ber- 


ie ee soldier of the Civil War and an in- 
Hoel; aieelale has planned a torpedo which, if 
tiokiein ul, would render the net useless as a pro- 
ene — attack. Two torpedoes are con- 
shikas ri 2 tow line, and when the first one 
iheioias a net the tow line slackens, disengaging 
eaiacean torpedo, which, by means of properly 
fieaak ae takes a downward course, clearing 
cage Ee exploding under the ship’s bottom. 
the ras: aytime the chances are much against 
seiahee of an attack by torpedo boats, for the 
without Poses rapid-fire guns can easily keep them 
ler tele 3 © effective range of torpedoes. The time 
eclok Se crs d work is at night, when the leaden 
doll eek eir hulls, presenting no contrast to the 
sacred sk rand sky, enables them to steal unob- 
The a ae on their unsuspecting enemy. 
the a torpedo may perhaps be considered 
most effective type, for its course lies through 


ELECTRICAL DEFENSIVE TORPEDO IMPROVISED 
FROM A DEMIJOHN. 


a medium of compara- 
tively uniform density, 
where there are no hid- 
den obstacles to cause de- 
flection and no currents 
such as often interfere 
with the effective use of 
the submarine torpedo. 
Besides, the smaller re- 
sistance offered by tle 
air insures longer range, 
and with this goes the 
advantage of being able 
to use a larger and stead- 
ier gun platform than can 
be Jad in the diminutive 
torpedo boats, which go 
rolling and careening 
about in the ligktest 
swell. 

An illustration of the 
use and effectiveness of 
aerial torpedoes is secn 
in the U. 8. 8. Vesuvius, 
whose guns were recently 
given a test at Port 
TORPEDO-BOAT DISCHARG), g¢> BRPEDO AHEAD. Royal, 8.C. This unique 

Photograph bn Chltag ror R L craft, though familiarly 
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DISCHARGING TORPEDO ON QUARTER. 
Photograph by Childs, Newport, R. I. 


known as a dynamite cruiser, is really a torpedo of the vessel and pointing directly ahead. The 
boat. She has three fifteen-inch guns or tubes, elevation of their axes is fifteen degrees above the 
rigidly fixed parallel to one another in the bows horizontal. The only difference that distinguishes 
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DISCHARGING TORPEDO ABEAM. 
Photograph by Childs, Newport, R. IL 
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canis from the ordinary type of torpedo 
are rs the medium through which her projectiles 
tubes siti and the inclination of the torpedo 

dea, uch, In the latter, is below the horizontal. 
secur ® trials in Port Royal harbor remarkable 
both at Rabe obtained with ranges of one mile, 
also ail ene ship moored alongside a dock and 
knots oe Soing ahead at a speed of eighteen 
jectilan.3 rom the plotting of the fall of the pro- 
‘el it was shown that a vessel of the Phila- 
wilt class (an average-sized modern war vessel) 
had shee been in absolute danger of destruction 
The ran ee target for the guna of the Vesuvius. 
of fects of one mile by no means marks the limit 
Englan hee of these guns, for recent trials in 
ps &ve demonstrated their remarkable ac- 

y at ranges of little Jess than two miles. 
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The question as to the relative value of the 
small torpedo boats with submarine projectiles 
and the larger craft, throwing thoir missiles 
through the air, isa disputed one. The smaller 
boat is a smaller target but an unsteadier gun 
platform, and rare skill and judgment are neces- 
eary to insure true aim. Then the range is 80 
limited that a near approach to the enemy is ab- 
solutely necessary, and this may, in ninety-nine 
cases ont of a hundred, be prevented by care and 
watchfulness. The larger the gun-bearing vessel 
the steadier her battery and the easier it is to 
take steady aim. Then, too, with comparatively 
long-range torpedo guns, such as those of the 
Vesuvius, the distance at which she may lie and 
deliver her fire decreases her size as a target for 
the enemy’s guns. 


SOME AMERICAN SUPERSTITIONS. 


By Davin Bruce FitzcGEerAp, 


THE existence of anything resembling a bod 
of distinctively American faicisce may, Paik rd 
erable assurance, be denied. The folk tale, by 
oe very nature cumulative and slow of growth, 
rad sh had time to attain respectable propor- 
ere on American soil. An application of the 

a ematical process known as elimination will 
men convince us that, while crude and conven- 
ional ghosts have a wide geographical distribu- 
tion, the folk tale, or ita analogue, exists only in 
those localities where peculiar conditions foster 
its life and growth. : 

; New England superstition seems to have van- 
ished in the fires which consumed the witches of 
Salem. Washington Irving has preserved to us 
some of the Dutch tales of New York, though 
there is rather strong ground for the suspicion 
that the legends of Sleepy Hollow owe their ex- 
latence to the brilliant imagination of their 
writer, rather than to the ingrained beliefs of tha 
People from whom they were derived. It is 
worth while to note, however, that the little 
nite of ‘Rip van Winkle ” are the only elves or 
ill people who appear in the popular traditions 
of our country. The Quakers of Pennsylvania 
never allowed the spiritual tranquillity of their 
minds or households to be disturbed by such ab- 
surdities as ghosts and gobling. In the Carolinas 
the stress of circumstances attending the jmmi- 
gration of the Huguenots had an adverg, na re- 
pellent influence upon the unseen atte ee of 
humanity ; to which we may add that ¢ ae Peo- 
Wy 


ple, in their ancestral homes, were largely town 
dwellers, and counted among their lares very 
few of the fays and dracs of their country. In 
our Western States industrial conditions have left 
little leisure for fantastic invention. Ghosts and 
fairies have a decided partiality for old settle- 
ments, for long-established social forms and for 
association with a peasantry. In default of these 
things we have offered them a participation in 
the labors of the pioneer, which, in accordance 
with immemorial custom, they have resolutely 
declined. 

To this gencral statement we must add the res- 
ervation that it is possible to observe a germital, 
but growing, body of folklore in the mountains 
of West Virginia and in the rural districts of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Naturally, and yet 
worthy of remark in passing, the tales of Ken- 
tucky deal almost exclusively with horses, spec- 
tral or otherwise. The residents of Jessamine 
County conduct the visitor to a bit of woodland 
intersected by a much-traveled road, about which 
he discovers no remarkable features until in- 
formed that no horse, however*old or decrepit, 
unless blind or hoodwinked, ever passes through 
that remnant of forest without running away 
with driver or rider. The mystery has long ago 
been given up as unsolvable, but the fact re- 
mains; and it is quite curious to see sturdy old 
farmers alight and blindfold their horses at the 
edge of this haunted timber. 

There is also a great swamp in the eastern part 
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of the State which is the residence of an immense 
but fleet-footed phantom stallion, which seen in 
daylight is coal-black, but encountered on the 
highway at night is white as the proverbial 
driven snow. 

The most remarkable story emanating from the 
regenerated “dark and bloody ground” is that 
which relates that a race, in the vicinity of Lex- 
ington, was once run by a ghostly horse and 
jockey. There were twelve entries and starters, 
bunt as the horses were going down the back- 
stretch the judges and the spectators in the stand 
counted thirteen contestants, the odd horse being 
a black, threo-vear-old filly, ridden by a diminu- 
tive negro, which forged rapidly to the front and 
came in first at the finish, nysteriously disappear- 
ing among the horses as they were pulled up in 
the turn. There were not wanting those who 
declared that ther recognized both horse and 
jockey, and who, with many knowing nods, re- 
ferred to an accident which happened on that 
track some fifteen years ago, and which resulted 
fatally to a black filly and her negro rider. 

But without continuing a process which could 
be nothing more than a monotonous indication 
of States and localities in which well-defined su- 
perstitions may not be found. we desire to refer 
to that narrow peninsula which separates the 
Chesapeake Bay from the ocean, and which is the 
joint property of Maryland and Virginia. This 
flat, sandy strip. forty miles wide by two hundred 
long, and which, in the opinion ‘of geologists, 
should appropriately form a part of the Atlantic 
bed, wag originally granted, in large sections, to 
English proprietors. These great landholders, 
long before the introduction of the negro, im- 
ported many shiploads of laborers, taken from 
the ranks of the English peasantry, to some of 
whom they apportioned small tenantry holdings, 
bnt the great majority of whom, in the persons 
of their descendants, continue laborers to this 
day. The social conditions and distinctions thus 
established were closely analogous to those which 
prevailed in the mother country. The important 
point, however, is that following this early settle- 
ment three centuries of practical isolation en- 
8ned, The railroad traversing this peninsnla has 
een constructed within the last twenty-five 


Years, Previous to its intreduetion the inhabit- 


“nts reached Philadelphia by a stagecoach, which 
ran, or crawled, over roads covered six inches 
©ep with loose, white sang Intercourse with 
XItimore was maintained by means of the 
8c Ooners which, four times : the year, carried 
bacco and pork to the cit : t the head of the 


Chesapeake. The praction, P east of this isola- 
1021 was to develop Comin y » Tid t lve homogeneity 
“3 


of which has never been disturbed. It is almost 
impossible to discover on the eastern shore a for- 
eign-born resident, or even a citizen born of 
foreign perentage. The soil, easily worked, but 
unproductive, did not invite immigration, and 
the original English stock bas never been affected 
by the intermingling of alien blood, . Nowhere 
in the United States would it be possible to find 
a territory of equal size in which the distinction 
of aristocracy and peasantry has been perpetuated 
to sucha degree. The proprietors are wealthy, 
educated, traveled and possessed of a traditional 
culture. The tenantry holders are poor, ignorant 
and contented. These latter, generation after 
gen2aration, for three hundred years have lived in 
the pine forests and on the borders of great cy- 
press swamps—sombre backgrounds for tales of 
the supernatural. It would seem that here, if 
anywhere, we are justified in looking for those 
beliefs which the New Englander has discarded 
and which the Westerner has no time to cultivate. 

Investigation will show that this presupposi- 
tion is well supported by facts. The eastern 
shore is fertile in traditions, weird tales, goblin 
adventures and those narratives which are broadly 
included under the heading of ghost stories. 

It is undeniable that some of these stories are 
not original American growths, but have been 
derived from the mother country. When com- 
pared with some of the familiar English folk 
tales the internal evidence of plot and sequence 
of incident point very plainly to identity of or- 
igin. But these transplanted storics are still 
widely divergent in form from their twin blos- 
soms upon the original stem of Old World folk- 
lore. The events have been assigned to new lo- 
ealities, the figures appear against familiar back- 
grounds, new incidents have been interwoven 
into the narratives, and in many cases only the 
closest scrutiny will bring to notice the similarity 
between these stories and their more ancient pro- 
totypes. 

To classify these Maryland- Virginia stories and 
to make them fit into the accepted classifications 
are tasks which appear equally difficult. Ther 
are neither sagas nor nursery tales, neither drolls 
nor apologues. New World conditions forbid both= 
the apotheosis of heroes and the cultivation of 
familiarity with the spirits. It may be presumedil 
that in the lapse of time morals will attach tc==™ 
some of these tales, but as yet the ‘ forestera™ 
of the eastern shore have failed to discover \\\w@ 
ethical significance of their own fancies. Indee<4, 
upon the supposition that these stories are «<te 
rived rather than original, it must be understood 
that, so far from being cumulative in their Bu 6 
tory, many of them have become attenuated WY 
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lapse Of time and the process of transplanting, 
ai have lost any esoteric meaning which they 
formerly possessed. 

Aside from the conventional knocking and 
tramping ghosts, we have been unable’ to deter- 
mine the existence of household spirits on the 
eastern Shore. The people have nothing analo- 
gous to the nisses and boggarts of English tradi- 
tion—those accommodating, domestic servitors 
who found congenial employment in washing 


dishes, sweeping rooms, making fires, milking. 


cows and currying horses, and whose presence 
was welcomed rather than dreaded. 
We did, indeed, upon one occasion hear a story 
which suggested a brownie or pixy, but were 
finally obliged to conclude that the evidence was 
not sufficient for a complete identification. We 
were told that the deformity of a grotesquely 
ugly, dwarf negro girl who passed ns on the 
Toad was occasioned by a spell laid upon her hy 
a little man whom she found sleeping ona pile 
of hay in the cow stable, and whom she uncere- 
monionsly ordered from the premises. Ife obeyed, 
but in passing the girl struck her with his hat, at 
the same time saying: ‘No bigger than I am!” 
Instantly she became a dwarf ; and our informant 
further declared that a celebrated negro witch 
doctor had promised that at the expiration of 
seven years the spell would become inoperative, 
and that she would then regain her normal stat- 
ure. If this little man with the bad temper was 
& brownie let us make the most of him, for to the 
best of our information he is the only one in the 
American list. 

The ancient legend of the Rollright Stones, 
which dates back to Druidical times, has what we 
may, by straining a point, consider an American 
counterpart in the story associated with a cir- 
cular clump of trees which stands on the eastern 
shore of Virginia. The Rollright Stones, it will 
be remembered, lie in a circle, a large one in the 
centre and a namber of smaller ones about the 
clreunference, The peculiarity about them is 
that they may not be moved from their places ; 
ant the unlucky wight who once tried to carry 
one of them away to use as a corner stone for a 
new barn killed all his horses in the attempt, 
and, though he finally succeeded in transporting 
it a short distance, found it returned to its place 
the next morning. 

Substituting trees for stones the Vi rginialegrend 
presents some points of analogy. The clam Pp to 
which we refer contains thirteen tre 
and large one being in the exact cen 


eg, (he odd 
cle made by the others, It ig sibon. Ae 


| t& bad 
Inck will follow one who attempts ae 
these trees; and tradition r ee. — 


elates thy W = one 
Fi 
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more particular and ominous significance. 
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such attempt has ever been made. A farmer, 
wishing a new coupling pole for his wagon, felled 
one of the smaller trees and hauled it home be- 
hind a yoke of oxen. The tug and strain of 
dragging it was entirely disproportionate to the 
size of the load, but he finally sncceeded in land- 
ing it in his barnyard. The next morning both 
his draught cattle were fonnd dead in their stalls, 
the tree had disappeared, and on visiting the 
clump from which it had been taken the farmer 
found the tree in its old position and bearing no 
marks of the axe. Jt is probable that in this 
story there is a trace of the ancient belief that 
elves and fairies have the power to transforin 
themselves into trees, though we have never 
heard the word fairy mentioned in connection 
with any narrative touching American supersti- 
tions. 

Exiled from the houses, the highways seem to 
have become favorite resorts for eastern shore 
ghosts. We have many times heard the story of 
the invisible horseman, who dashes along the 
road at a mad gallop, and who makes his pres- 
ence known by a shout and the beating of the 
hoofs of his horse. Occasionally riding ont in 
state, he drives a team, and then the rattling of 
wheels and the crack of whip are accompani- 
ments of his passage. The whites regard this 
phantom simply as an eccentric freak of the 
spirits, though the negroes profess to see in it a 
In 
one locality—this was on the banks of the Sua- 
quehanna River—our attention was directed toa 
roadside quarry, and we were requested to notice 
upon the face of the rock at the back of the ex- 
cavation the outline of a huge door. Tfaving as- 
sented to the fact that certain cracks and streaks 
upon the surface of the rock did present some- 
thing of this appearance, we were seriously in- 
formed that this was the door behind which the 
invisible horseman stabled his phantom steeds, 
and that at a certain hour of the night, moved by 
unseen handas, it swung open for his exit. 

Other spectres of the highway are ‘* The Black- 
smith,” a name which has no appropriateness 
further than that it is used to describe a ghost 
armed with a heavy hammer ; ‘Loblolly Will- 
iam,” whose supernatural pretensions are based 
upon the fact that when encountered upon a hard 
and dusty road his footsteps are those of one 
walking through deep and soft mud; ‘‘ Miss 
Phabe,” who has appeared only once since the 
war, and whose present existence is, therefore, 
somewhat problematical ; and to these the ne- 
groes, who have no individual names for partic- 
ular ghosts, add the territic spectre which they 
call “the man with the iron face.” These spirits 
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are restrictel to the highway, and never by any 
chance sppe®&r in other localities. 

The eastern shore possesses many stories of 
spectral animals, relating principally to appear- 
ances of horses and dogs. In almost every county 
it is possible to discover a dozen places in which 
the belated traveler may chance to encounter a 
ghostly hound or mastiff silently disputing the 

right of way. We use the word “silently” in 

view of the fact that, with the exception of the 

*‘hell hounds,” the aerial pack, these dogs never 

bark, or even growl, contenting themselves with a 

grim display of teeth and a glare of fiery eyes. 

The terror of one of these canine apparitions lies 

not in any immediate danger to be apprehended 

from the spectre, but in the warning thus con- 
veyed ; for it is universally believed that the ap- 
pearance of a ghostly dog is a foretoken of death, 
though we are acquainted with several instances 
in which a sight of a phantom canine was fol- 
lowed by no fatal results. 

We have been unable to verify the story that 
there is a meadow in Northampton County in 
which at night a spectral herd of cattle feeds. 

We have heard suggestions that such an uncanny 

field exists, and that animals turned into it nea: 

or after sundown stand shivering at the gate, 
bellowing piteously to be let out. On one occa- 
sion the incident of a farmer crossing the meadow 
at night and chased by the leader of the unearthly 
herd was added to the narrative ; but the evidence 
Supporting the whole story is incomplete and un- 
“atisfactory. 
he cease in between the Atlantic and the Chesa- 

‘ e it is inevitable that many of the legends of 

© Maryland-Virginia peninsula should possess 

ildly marine flavor. In the great bay scores 

. sloops, yielding to the 
a of the storms which sweep in from the ocean, 
he been lost, often carrying their crews with 
as to the bottom. This doubtless accounts 

. superstition of the “oyster lights.” These 
ete uaters of pale green and red lights, which 
as . on the surface of the water covering dis- 

yster beds, and which are supposed to pro- 


ceed from signal lanterns on the masts of phan- 
tom sloops. They are never observed except in 
the hour immediately preceding a storm, and are, 
indeed, of such rare occurrence that old Chesa- 
peake captains have professed to us a disbelief in 
their existence. On the other hand, we have 
been informed that heralding the great northeast 
storms of August and September, 1892, the 
waters of the bay in certain places were covered 
with these warning gleams. 

In the same class we muet place the black 
schooner which sails up and down the Chesa- 
peake, making signals of distress, but which, 
when approached by a boat, sinks swiftly and 
silently beneath the waves. An old steamboat- 
man on the bay informed us that this ill-fated 
vessel always flies the English flag, the inference 
being that she belonged to the British fleet which 
ascended the Chesapeake during the war of 1812, 
cnd which, after meeting with a stout resistance, 
captured and burned the town of Havre de Grace, 
at the head of the bay. It seems, however, that 
the same schooner occasionally appears on the 
ocean sido of the peninaula, where she flies a 
black flag, the residents of the beach believing 
that the phantom craft was originally one of 
those under the command of the pirate Black 
Beard, and that her ghostly crew is engaged ina 
repeated but fruitless attempt to regain possession 
of the gold which this famous marauder is sup- 
posed to have buried in the vicinity of Green 
Run Beach. It is enid that the schooner when 
seen ia always headed directly in toward _ 
land, and that when she reaches the outer line o 
breakers her bow plunges beneath the waves 

disappears. 

mt is sot nenied that these tales shall be ye 
thing more than specimens. In selecting ae 
eastern shore traditions we have Cae te 
which are most coherent, and it does nay ‘i = 
that they are most characteristic. | Those wh so 
familiar with the chaotic condition of anes 
folklore will readily understand ae ee 
ig necessary for our fragmentary and disc 

recital of these stories. 
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AND THE TRADITIONS AND PROGRESS OF ILLUSTRATIVE ART. 


By THE 


FraNK JL.estre was the father of illustrated 
periodical literature in America; and the highest 
development of that branch of art, as broadly ex- 
emplified in FRANK LEsLiz’s PopuLAR MONTHLY 
magazine, is in direct continuance of the tradi- 
tins established by that great artist-journalist 
and publisher. This indisputable fact may not, 
perhaps, be so obvious from a casual comparative 
glance, Which shows not only an amazing prog- 
Tess, but a com- 
plete revolution of 
method in maga- 
zine illustration 
during the past 
decade or two. 
A number of 
Frank LEsLIeE’s 
PorvuLar MonTH- 
LY published in 

the days of its 

infancy, twenty 
years ago, in this 
respect bears 
about the relation 
to the same maga- 
zine to-day that 
the old-fashioned 
wooden veloci- 
pede does to the 
modern bicyclo. 

But if the form 

has changed, the 

principle remains 
the same. Frank 

Leslie’s only fixed 
rule and watch- 

word were Prog- 

ress and the 

Spirit of the Age. 

Such is the ani- 

mating spirit of the work inaugurated by him, 

and atill carried on in his name. 

Up to the time Frank Leslie began his pioneer 
task with the starting of his IUlustrated News- 
PP, in 1856, there were, comparatively speak- 
1M, No wood engravers nor illustrators in this 
country, Yet illustration then, and for fully 
twenty years subsequent, up to the Period when 
prin een MonTHLY was begun, had jyres t en- 

Y Upon a wood-engraving basis, re pro- 

ductive processes which are go gen v > e 

to-day were not yet invented, so th Sty), sho 
? a |S & mile 


if 


FRANK LESLIE, 
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work was unknown. The artist had to make his 
drawing upon the wood-block, leaving the final 
result to the slow and not always sure execution 
of the engraver’s burin. Frank Leslie organized 
what soon developed into the largest concerted 
force of wood engravers in the world, and kept 
them constantly employed, sometimes a dozen or 
more simultaneously upon a single picture, by an 
ingenious system of separating and rejoining the 
numerous small 
blocks of boxwood 
of which a large 
cut is made up. 
To keep these en- 
gravers occupied, 
and to turn out 
weekly the twenty 
or more cuts re- 
quired for each is- 
sue of the paper, 
a numerous force 
of artists had to 
be not only organ- 
ized, but actually 
created and train- 
ed. The work 
which these ar-' 
tists were called 
upon to do under 
the enterprising 
Frank Leslie 
management was 
such as had never 
before been 
known to their 
‘craft. It was no 
infrequent thing 
for them to re- 
ceive “ hurry” or- 
ders to illustrate 
some important event occurring within twenty- 
four hours of the time for publication ; in which 
case a full-page, double-page, or even four-page 
cut would be divided among a score of artists 
and engravers, each intent upon his portion of 
what, combined and completed, would ‘‘ come 
out” on time a strong and effective picture, 
whose timeliness astonished the world. 

The Civil War afforded to Frank Leslie grand 
opportunities in this direction, which he im- 
proved in such a manner as to give his name # 
permanent place in the history of the nation. A 
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staff of ‘‘specials for Leslie's” were kept con- 
stantly in the field, and no less than-four of these 
were among the killed and missing. One, Mr. 
A. Waud, was beside Farragut in the crosstrees 
nt Mobile Bay. In those stirring times all hands 
at Frank Leslie’s worked on war subjects on an 


average of three nights aweek. During the years’ 


immediately subsequent to the outbreak of the 
Rebellion every artist and engraver of reputation 
in the United States was employed in this estab- 
tishment—nearly a hundred in all. Some of the 
well-known names, including a number of artists 
who to-day enjoy a world-wide reputation, were : 

- F. 0.'€. Darley, Jacob Dallas, Frank Schell, 
Frederick B. Schell, Thomas Hogan, Edwin 
Forbes, E. J. Mullen, Joseph Becker, H. J. Hen- 
nessy, C. Parsons, J. Hitchcock, W. J. Crane, 
Arthur Lumley, E. Bonwill, Henri Lovie, M. 
Comas, J. J. Hillen, E. Newman, J. E. Taylor, 
A. Macallum, Paul Dixon, H. Mumburger, B. 
Day, J. Gorter, J. Billings, J. R. Chapin, H. 
Stephens, Frank Bellew, Thomas Nast and Elihu 
Vedder. ‘ 

When FraNK LEstie’s Poputak MoNTHLY 
was founded, in Jannary, 1876, the accessions to 
our list of artists included Matt Morgan, T’. Thul- 
strup, A. Berghaus, J. Carter Beard, F. Beard, 
T. Beach, E. Jump, John Hyde, C. Kendrick, 
F. Miranda, P. Cusachs, J. Keppler, Fred Opper, 
J. A. Wales, Walter Goater, W. Bod fish, A. Schimp, 
W. Yeager, W. Cary, H. Poland, J. Davis, F. 
Cozzens, J. Davidson, Harry Ogden, Charles Up- 
ham, Frank Adams, J. Purtis, A. B. Shults and 
Miss G. A. Davis. To bring the list up to date, 
we have to mention by name the more prominent 
iNustrators whose work has embellished the pages 
of this magazine during the past decade: Messrs. 
Gribayédoff, Carl Becker, Clinedinst, Castaigne, 
Arthur Jule Goodman, Albert Hencke, Herbert 
Pierson, O. Bacher, Fosdick, Linson, Guacci- 
manni, A. Bassi, H. M. Eaton, E. §. Taylor, 
Archie Gunn, Grant, Shute, De Lippman, Share, 
Dunk, Durkin, Anthony. Also, Messrs. IHath- 
erell, Wyllie, Fulleylove, Ellis, Montbard, Tring- 
ham, Woodville, Walter Crane, Arthur Tomson, 
of England ; Doré, Lepére, Vierge, Marchetti, 
Adrian and Aimé Morot, Mars, Bayard, Riou, 
Veuillier, Dunki, De Haenen, Chéret, Baird, 
Mme. Madeleine Lemaire, Miles. Abbéma, Bres- 
lau and Mary Cassatt, of France ; Rico and Ma- 
ese of Spain Specht, Von zlaas, Wodzinski, 
‘arl Voss, t : 

Paolocci, of lat Mesarg Amato Gnd, Dante 

As we have pointed ong ving was 

the basis of illustration when pn? je Lens bene 
ig E 
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his Poputar MonTHLY. His unrivaled resources 
in this line alone made possible the enterprise 
of a twenty-five-cent magazine, of 128 large folio 
pages, containing nearly one hundred illustr- 
tions, including a colored plate frontispiece. But 
with progress came change ; and the ten years of 
1880-90 brought about the development of those 
radically new methods of picture making which 
have revolutionized the modern magazine. The 
beautiful art of wood engraving, now refined to the 
utmost degree, and reserved for special subjects 
and effects, has been supplemented by a variety 
of ‘‘ processes” which permit the fac-simile re- 
production of the artist’s work in every style— 
pencil, crayon, pen-and-ink, wash, oil painting. 

The abuse of the half-tone process, in the indis- 

criminate reproduction of cheap photographs, has 
made possible the ten-cent magazine—a blessing 

for which it is not easy to be thankful. But the 

ten-cent magazine bears no relation to art—nor 

to literature either, for that matter. An artistic 

half-tone picture, such as is used in FRANK Les- 

LIE’S PopULAR MONTHLY and other magazines 

of the first class, in conjunction with pen draw- 

ings and wood engravings, costs as much as a fine 

woodcut, on account of having to be worked over 

by the burin of a skilled engraver. And the ex- 

quisite effects so produced are quite commensurate 

with the cost. In fact, the modern finished proc- 

ess cut is literally what it is called—a half-tone 

engraving. 

Good specimens of half-tone work in this num- 
ber of the PoputarR MONTHLY are shown on 
pages 129, 133, 140, 141, 145; in the Caserta 
photographs, pages 148-157 ; and particularly in 
the poetic drawings of Mr. Arthur Tomson, 
illustrating ‘‘The Down Country of England.” 
pages 200-205. Wood engraving at its best is 
represented in the plate from Nehlig’s ‘“ Poca- 
hontas,” page 160 ; in the two illustrations to the 
poem “The Wife,” pages 192, 193; and Ger- 
vex's “‘ By the Margent of the Sea,” page 224. 
In pen-and-ink drawings there is a plentiful 
choice ; but we will call special attention to those 
of Mars, Clinedinst and Miss G. A. Davis, accom. 
panying the article entitled ‘Salt Sea Nympbs,” 
pages 225-235. 

Not only does the portrait of Frank Leslie 
adorn our cover and page, but his enterprising 
artistic impulse, exemplified in the motto, 
Progress and the Spirit of the Age, has ani- 
mated the making of this, as it will of every 
future number of this justly acclaimed “ Mon- 
arch of the Magazines,” Frank Lesiz’s Popv- 
LAR MONTHLY. 


RECENT PROGRESS. IN SCIENCE. 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL. - + 


ELCTRICETY anv THe Brack Art.—It is not surprising 

that electricity should have been made use of by conjurors 
in their ** black arts.” Many of the “miraculous” per- 
formauces in times past are easily explained by means of 
electrical currents. The most curious modern use of elec- 
ticity in this way is that made by a clever Russian presti- 
digitator. He uses the telephone in the production of what 
is called ‘‘ second sight.” A French electrician made an 
instrument for him, consisting of two very sensitive auric- 
ular telephones, a little larger than a twenty-five-cent piece 
and about one-third of an inch thick. This tiny metallis 
box contains an electro-magnet, and its lid represents the 
disphragm. ‘The conductors keep the telephones near to 
the ear. The wires are carried down the body, concealed 
by the clothing, and they run out by the soles of the feet 
to the carpet, under which the connections are sccretly 
made. The receivers are completely hidden by the mo- 
dinm'’s wig and heavy whiskers. After being blindfolded 
the medium is led to various parts of the room, and, with 
his back to the audience, installed successively in each 
part, the necessary connection with the battery being 
quickly made in each case. The trick is done this way: 
Being called upon to read a letter or describe any article 
exposed upon a table, etc., he simply repeats what a con- 
federate tells him. This confederate has a transmitter close 
to his mouth, and is placed so that through an orifice he 
can read the letter, observe the exposed objects, etc., all of 
which the manager places so that they are visible to him. 


A Presa ror tar Microses.—We are becoming accu3- 
tomed to hear the microbes vilified. All the evils that arise 
from cholera, tuberculosis, typhoids and other diseases 
are ascribed to them. No wonder, therefore, that some 
people would think it a blessing to have all microbes an- 
nihilated. But we cannot spare them. They play a most 
important réle in digestion and assimilation, and no fer- 
mentation could take place without them. It is therefore 
quite natural that a reaction has set in in favor of the mi- 
crobes. Dr. J. Kijanizin, professor at the University of 
Kiev, Russia, has thrown considerable light on this, the 
other side of the microbe question. His experiments were 
condneted with the view of showing the influence of steril- 
ized air. For that purpose he constructed an apparatus 
in which small animals could be kept for a number of 
days, while the air they breathed and the food they ate 
were sterilized as far as possible. It was, of course, im- 
Possible to be absolutely sure that the food contained no 
bacteria, but the air was entirely free from microbes. The 
Proof was that the current, forced through a gelatine plate, 
left no colonies on it during any of the experiments. The 
animals were weighed before and after the experiments, 
and their ercreta were analyzed during the experiments. 
The professor conducted parallel experiments in which 
all Conditions were identical, excepting those of steriliza- 
tion. The results attained were these: There was a re- 
markable decrease in assimilation of nitrogenous xmatter 
pcr pone ee ia micro-organisme, The con- 
decomposition and. tonizii ay ee aie Meaee 
in the intone Dr. Kijunizic, se fas TF Ogenons a 
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sterilized conditions, and more so than under the nor- 
mal conditions. Their excretions of nitrogen and car- 
bonic acid were more than usual. A third result was most 
remarkable. In a large number of the experiments the an- 
imals died, sometimes in a few mirutes. sometimes in = 
few hours after the start. No canse could be assigned for 
this fact; all ordinary causes were excluded from consid— 
eration. It seems, however, that sterilization of the air is 
fatal to life. The professor does not say so positively, but 
the theory lies near. His careful experiments seem to jus- 
tify the belief that microbes in the air are necessary to the 
life of air-breathing animals. The animals were probably 
not killed by their own organic exhalations. The experi- 
ments of Dr. Haldune, of Oxford, seem to disprove that 
theory. Many more experiments, conducted with great 
care, must be made before we understand these matters. 


Tuerre is mnch dispute and misunderstanding among 
people as to the amount of heat thrown off by an incandes- 
cent lamp. Experiments have shown that an electric lamp 
of 16 candle power develops a maximum temperature of 
94°C. ; alamp of 25 -andle power develops 101°C. Ex- 
periments have also shown that two lamps placed in a 
cavity of wood developed a temperature of 215° C., decom- 
posed cannon powder, yet without detonation. ‘The cavity 
was filled with water, which boiled in about fifteen min- 
utes. It is dangerous to inclose the bulb of an electric 
lamp in any fabric, be it ever so light. Many fires have 
originated by this being done. An incandescent lamp 
wrapped in paper so tightly that no air can enter between 
the lamp and the paper will fire the paper in a few min- 
utes. These facts are but little understood, because the 
people generally know so little abont the cumulative effect 
of heat. A steam pipe can cause a fire, and it is demon- 
strated almoet daily, yet persons constantly assert the con- 
trary, because they think that wood can be set afire only 
at 400° F. The real explanation is that it is not the wood 
that is set on fire; it is carbonized wood. The wood around 
the pipa has been carbonized gradually, and thus put in 
a condition where but o smaller amouut of heat is required 
to set it aflame. 

In Sevrcu or THE Secret or Evotution.—The English 
biologists have always had a tendency to allow Darwin & 
position in science very similar to that Aristotle held, even 
to the end of the Middle Ages. Such a bigotry and tyranny 
could of course only be injurious to science. Darwin's 
position is rather that of a pioneer. The late Professor 
Romaues was nn exception to the average British evolu- 
tionist. He searched for the nnknown factor in evolution, 
and proposed to establish a station at Oxford for such 
search. He went so far as to begin a series uf private 
experiments. Professor Osborn, of Columbia College, ex- 
pressed very recently the opinion that ‘‘ however we may 


look at the subject, there is some contributory canse of de- 


velopment that remains undiscovered and unexplained ’ 3 
and in an article in The American Naturalist he advocates 
direct experiments as a means of solving the problem- 
These are his words on the methods which onght to be 
employed : ‘‘ The conditions of a crucial experiment may 
be stated as follows: An organism, A, with an environment 
or habit A, is transferred to environment or habit B, and 
after one or more generations exhibits variations B ; this 
organism is then retraneferred to environment or habit A» 
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and if it still exhibits, even for a single generation, or tran- 
sitorily, any of the variations B, the experiment is a dem- 
onstration of the inheritance of ontogenetic variations. . . . 
It.is important to observe that such return to a former en- 
vironment is very rare in a state of nature. There is no 
record that such conditions have as yet been fulfilled, for 
hitherto organisms have been simply retained in a new 
environment, and the profound modifications which are 
exhibited may simply be the exponents of an hereditary 
mechanism acting under the influence of new forces. Such 
experiments will probably require an extended period of - 
time, for we learn from paleontology, as well as from palin- 
. genetic variation, that phylogenetic inheritance is extremely 
slow in a state of nature.” The search for the unknown 
factor in evolution leads really to the theory that there is 
evidence of a controlling design in nature. Bacon in his 
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THE ART OF BEING A GRANDFATHER. 


house, stands on the opposite side of the road, a few 
paces beyond. The wall of the narrow front garden is 
flush with the village street. The house was occupied by 
the late Professor Bell until his death. 


Ir is estimated to cost about twelve thousand dollars to 
dock, clean, paint and dry a steel cruiser, and this has to 
be done every four or five months. There is now an idea 
of electroplating the entire hull, which would cost a trifle 
less than eight thousand dollars, and is said to last three 
years, at least. This is done by means of curved boxes fit- 
ting the various parts of the hull, which are made water- 
tight by the use of rubber packing. The electroplating 
fluid and necessary batteries are then applied to the care- 
fully cleaned hull, and in three days’ time there is a con- 
tinuous plating of copper over the metal. " 


BEING A GRANDFATHER, 


Daughter and Mamma—* Papa, DEAR, BABY WANTS TO PLAY WITIL YOUR NEW MICROSCOPE. MAY HE HAVE IT tad 
Grandpapa (deep in differential and integral calculus)—‘‘ My NEW MICROSCOPE ? OH, YES, OF COURSE, DEAR! BUT 


HE MUST MIND AND BE cery careful WITH It !” 


Nova Atlantis three centuries ago projected an institute 
for such experiments. 


Gu.Bert Wuite’s Housr.—The house in which the father 
of British popular naturalists lived and died is situated in 
the village of Selborne, in Hampshire, England, about a 
hundred yards beyond the “ Plestor,” or playground, which 
White has described in one of his early letters. As ap- 
proach is made to the village from A]ton, One crosses, at 
the entrance to the village, a little strean: Which, meander- 
ing down “ The Lithe,” joins the Stregm which crosses the 
rors end of me Village, known ag the Bourne. The latter 
at its source is familiar to = i 
*! Well Head,” and from esti = gore kaa si 

lage are still drawn Th Wate cad epee weet 

rising ground above th res plgeeioacs a 

left-hand sid oe ment, 2 ‘stream, on the 

, e of the road as One UZ the village, the 

** Plestor” touching the chureh & . ithe t 
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OUR NEW SERIAL STORY. 


In the next (September) number of FraNK 
LesLiz’s Poputark Montaty will appear the 
opening installment of a new serial story, specially 
written for this magazine by Frances Swann Will- 
iams—the rising Virginia novelist, whose tale of 
“The Silver Shafts,” published serially herein 
two years ago, attracted such wide and favorable 
attention. The title of the new story is “The 
Magnet Stone.” Its scenes are mostly Virginian, — 
full of character and color, and developed with 
the vivid dramatic effect which distinguishes the 
work of this author. 

«The Magnet Stone” will be spiritedly illus- 
trated by Hugh M. Eaton. : 
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Wreck of the curavel “ Santa Maria,” Columbus's ship, on the coast of Hispaniola, December 24th, 1492. 


THE FIRST SHIPWRECK ON THE SHORES OF THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


MISHAPS ANID 


THE story is old, but thrills us anew when re- 
ealled from its long-ago happening in the last 
century, Amid all recorded disasters Of the deep 
this one seems without a parallel, : 

It was an August day in the year 
the harbor at Spithead lay the / 
vessel famous in the British nayry, 
retumed from a cruise under Jer 
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mander, Admiral Kempenfeldt ; and showing in- 
dications that her copper sheathing had been 
worn, and a long, perilous voyage being in pros- 
pect, it was decided to make an examination. 
For this purpose she was keeled over a little, the 
guns being moved from one side of the deck to 
the other. It was about ten 0’ clock in the morn- 
ing. The admiral was writing in his cabin ; the ; 
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decks were crowded with visitors—wives, chil- 
dren and friends of officers and crew who had 
come to see them in anticipation of long separa- 
tion. Not less than thirteen hundred were on 
board. Suddenly a violent squall arose, and 
with scarcely 2 moment’s warning, hefore a sig- 
nal of distress could be raised, the Royal George 
turned upon her side, filled with water and sank 
to the bottom. Whatever were the mysteriously 
combined causes, the disaster was almost in- 
stantaneous. About three hundred were rescued 
by boats, but between nine hundred and one 
thousand perished, among whom was Admiral 
Kempenfeldt. Many attempts were made to raise 
the Royal George, but without success. In 1817, 
by means of the diving bell, surveys were made 
of the wreck, which had never ceased to be a 
matter of intense interest ; and between the years 
1839 and 1842 certain portions of the long- 
sunken ship were brought to the surface. 

Seldom has there been so great a sacrifice of 
life, with the loss of one ship, as in the case of 
the Royal George; but even more fatal has been 
the result of a single storm on one stretch of 
coast line. In the terrible tempest which visited 
the coast of England the last week of November, 
1708, no less than thirteen men-of-war were 
wrecked and upward of fifteen hundred men 
drowned. Among those lost was the Mary, com- 
manded by Admiral Beaumont, all on board per- 
ishing except one man, who had a remarkable 
experience. When the Mary broke up he was 
tossed on board of the Stirling Castle, which had 
gone ashore; and afterward, when the Stirling 
Castle sank, he was washed into one of her boats 
and almost miraculously saved. 

In 1811 there occurred what may be regarded 
the greatest shipwreck of this century. Two 
thousand human beings swallowed up by the sea 
in asingle night, not far from each other, is an 
appalling catastrophe. Admiral Reynolds in the 
ship St. George, accompanied by the Defence and 
the Crecy, was convoying a fleet home from the 
Paltic. A fierce gale drove the St. George upon 
the coast of Jutland on December 24th. Un- 
daunted by the flooded decks, every man stood 
at his post to obey orders, eyen after the admiral 
had fallen a victim to the dashing waves. At- 
tempts were made to laune), Dboats—they were 
capsized ; a raft was hastip, constructed — the 
waves rent it asunder, 4 ll sorts were useless. 
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danger. But Captain Atkins, of the Defence, hay- 
ing received no signal from the Sé. George to part 
company, felt bound to keep near the admiral. 
“‘T will never,’’ he said to one of his officer, 
‘‘abandon my admiral in the hour of distress 
and danger.’’? Noble as was the sentiment, the 
result was disastrous. Vainly hoping to aid her 
unfortunate comrade, the Defence, too late, found 
herself entangled in the breakers, and was hurled 
on the shore with frightful violence. Almost in- 
stantly she went to pieces, only six being saved 
out of her six hundred brave men. On the same 
night the man-of-war Hero was wrecked off the 
island of Texel, southward from Jutland ; and 
with these three ships two thousand lives were 
sacrificed. 

More terrible, if possible, than a wreck is a fire 
at sea. How awful the warning shout when the 
choice must be made between the blazing ship 
and the swelling waters !—a situation to thrill 
the bravest heart. When, in 1800, the Queen 
Charlotte was burned in a calm sea, about twelve 
miles off Leghorn, no less than six hundred and 
seventy-three perished in the dreadful catastrophe. 

The burning of the Ben Sherod on the Missis- 
sippi is seldom recalled ; but when it occurred, in 
May, 1837, an indignant public was thoroughly 
aroused in view of the manifest cause of the 
disaster. The boat was on its trip from New Or- 
leans to Louisville, with two hundred and thirty- 
five on board. A race began with another boat ; 
furnace and boilers became overheated, setting 
fire to a large quantity of wood on board. There 
was a cargo of gunpowder and of whisky. In- 
deed, many of the crew had been freely supplied 
with liquor, and ordered to ‘‘keep up the speed ”’ 
of the boat during the night. When the fire 
broke out they were quite unfit for sensible work. 
They rushed for the boats, leaving passengers 
helpless. The sound of crackling flames, of ex- 
plosions again and again, and wild screams as 
one after another plunged into the water; then 
gloomy silence, broken only by two steamers 
which had appeared upon the scene, and by 
whose exertions about sixty were saved. 

Notwithstanding the lesson of this disaster, in 
less than a year afterward two hundred lives 
were sacrificed by the explosion of the boilers of 
the Jfoselle on the Ohio River—a catastrophe 
which was due simply to the reckless ambition 
of the captain to arrive before another steamer 
at the destined port. The Moselle was a new boat 
and a fine one. The newspapers had praised her 
speed and fired the ambitious young captain to 
have her rated the ‘crack boat.’? The boilers 

were strained far beyond the safety point. By 
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On the afternoon of January 13th, 1840, the 


the terrific force of the explosion almost every- 
Although near the steamboat Lexington, with one hundred and fifty 


one was killed or injured. 
shore, only about forty were rescued, the steamer passengers and crew and a cargo of cotton, left 
New York for Stonington, About seven in the 


sinking in fifteen minutes after the accident. 
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evening, when within a few miles of Eaton’s 
Neck, and a heaving wind blowing, the cotton 
was found to be on fire. The steamer was headed 
for shore. Boats were hastily launched, only to 
be capsized. It was an appalling scene: the 
blazing vessel drifting helplessly about, while 
the crazed sufferers, seizing cotton bales, boxes, 
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trunks, anything movable, threw themselves into 
the icy waters. Many did not even atternpt to 
find any support, but jumped desperately from 
the wreck, and the lurid light revealed a mass of 
human beings struggling in the sea. This is no 
fancy sketch, for out of the one hundred and 
fifty on board four escaped to tell the dreadful 


1. Length about 250 feet ; height, 90 feet; qjatance, 1.5 miles. 2. Length about 30 feet ; height, 180 feet ; distance, 8 miles. 8. Length about 
100 feet ; height, 150 feet; qjataance, 6 miles. 4. Length about 100 feet ; height, 100 feet ; distance, 8.5 miles. M 
5 Lepeth about # feet ; height, 100 feet ; distance, 2 miles. 


STEAMER PASSING THROUGH 4 
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tale. Three of the crew and one passenger, after 
floating nearly forty-eight hours on bales of cot- 
ton, were rescued. On board the Lexington were 
many persons of distinction, and great indigna- 
tion was felt by the public when investigation 
showed that the boat was overladen with a com- 
bustible cargo. 

An unfortunate accident caused the loss of the 
steamer Erie, with nearly two hundred persons, in 
August, 1841. About eight in the evening, when 
only a few miles from the shore of Lake Erie, a 
slight explosion was heard, and almost instantly 
the boat seemed wrapped in flames. The boats 
lowered were instantly swamped. It was two 
hours before a passing vessel afforded means of 
rescue. Only twenty-nine were saved. It was 
afterward ascertained that some painters who 
were on board had put their demijohns of tur- 
pentine and varnish on the boiler deck, near 
the boilers, and it was supposed that, becoming 
heated, these demijohns burst, sending their in- 
flammable contents all around. 

In August, 1848, a dreadful conflagration was 
witnessed off the coast of North Wales. The 
American ship Ocean Monarch, from Liverpool to 
Boston, with four hundred on board, took fire 
when within six miles of Carnarvonshire and 
‘burned to the water’s edge. The Brazilian frig- 
ate Alfonzo and the yacht Queen of the Ocean 
chanced to be near enough to rescue many of 
the sufferers, but one hundred and seventy-eight 

were burned or drowned. 

The ill-fated steamship Amazon took fire about 
midnight on January 4th, 1852, just as she was 
entering the Bay of Biscay, against a violent gale. 
She was a large and splendid vessel, with one 
hundred and sixty-two persons on board, the West 
Indian mails and a valuable cargo. The fire, 
originating in the engine room, came roaring up- 
ward, making a wall of separation midway in 
the ship. There were boats enough to hold all 
on board, but it was impossible to lower them 
safely while the ship was flying through the 
water at great speed. It is supposed that the 
captain was hoping the Amazon’s speed would 
slacken as the boilers became exhausted, not 
knowing that the engineer, fearing an explosion, 
had turned on the water. When the order came 
to lower boats several were on fire and others 
capsized. Four boats managed to get away from 
the buring vessel before the magazine exploded, 
and she sank, The following day the fifty-eight 

oe in these boats were Tes cued by passing 
In 1853 one hundred an 
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coast of Lower California ; and, five years later 
the British steam sloop Austria, from Hamburg, 
with five hundred and thirty-eight persons on 
board, was burned in mid-ocean, only sixty-seven 


escaping. . The fire originated from a bucket of . 


tar, which ignited while the vessel was being 
fumigated: Except that a French bark chanced 
to pass after the disaster, probably no one weuld 
have been saved. 

One of the darkest tales of the sea is that of 
the burning of the emigrant ship Cogpatrich, in 
November, 1874, on her voyage from London to 
New Zealand. No element of horror is lacking 
—death, madness, life prolonged by horrible ex- 
pedients. It was midnight when the fire broke 
out, and it spread rapidly. The emigrants were 
wild with fright. The captain lost all control 
over crew and passengers. About eighty, chiefly 
women, rushed recklessly into the first boat low- 
ered. It instantly capsized, and they sank with 
one shriek of despair. At length, amid frantic 
struggles, two other boats were launched—thirty- 
nine in one, forty-two in the other. But they 
had neither provisions nor water, and but one oar. 
They drifted about the fatal spot until the ship 
became a blackened hulk. For a couple of days 
the two boats kept together ; then a gale parted 
them, and nothing was ever heard of the one in 
which were forty-two sufferers. After eight days 
of horror the other boat was picked up by the 
British ship Septre. It contained only five living 
men, of whom two soon died, only three out of 
four hundred and seventy-three surviving to tell 
the wretched story of the Cospatrick. 

Well remembered by many is the disaster which 
occurred on a much-frequented route between 
New York and Boston, near the mouth of the 
Connecticut River, about midnight on June 11th, 
1880. The steamer Vurragansett, from New York, 
carrying three hundred and ninety-five persons, 
was run into by the Stonington, a heavy fog pre- 
vailing at the time. The Narragansctl’s side was 
crushed, the boilers and furnaces displaced, ane? 
the boat took fire, burning with furious rapidity. 
Many utterly lost presence of mind in this ter- 
rible emergency. Boats were lowered, though 
some were out of order ; life preservers were put 
on, but many of them were useless; chairs, 
stools, everything available, was thrown over- 
board, and the hapless crowd jumped into the 
water. Finally the Stonington lowered her boats, 
and the City of New York, hastening to the sece=ne, 


put all her apparatus into use and rescued mamny. 
So dense was the fog that even the light of the 


burning steamer was but little guide to those wha 
were striving to pick up the struggling victims. 
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It was remarkable that only thirty-four lives were 
lost. , 

On a bright afternoon of this same June, 1880, 
two weeks later, the excursion steamer Seawan- 
haka left Peck Slip, New York, for Glen Cove, 
with about three hundred passengers. Between 


four and five o'clock, while passing through Hell 
Gate, there was a sudden explosion, and flames 
issued from the engine room, seeming to wrap 
The captain guided 


the whole vessel in a blaze. 
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his boat until she grounded on the s tinken mead- 
ows ; then rushing through the flames he threw 
himself into the water and reached shore, se- 
verely burned. Meanwhile the passengers, hav- 
ing jumped from the blazing vessel, were strug- 
gling for life in the water, and, notwithstanding 
the help given by several steamers near by, not 
less than fifty perished. 

Fortunately conflagrations at sea, at least 
those involving great loss of life, seem to be less 
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frequent in recent years. The great sources of 
danger are well known and, in general, carefully 
guarded against. Fighting two deadly elements 
together leaves such small chance of escape that 
the imperative necessity of caution must be fully 
realized by everyone. 

It is not often, considering the multitude of 
vessels that throng the sea, that a properly con- 
structed, well-equipped and efficiently managed 
ship actually sinks in the open ocean, overpow- 
ered by mere stress of wind and wave. If too 
near shore she becomes entangled among break- 
ers or strikes a hidden reef; if she is damaged 
by collision or by the breaking of machinery 
she may quickly become helpless and absolutely 
at the mercy of the elements. But aside from 
accidents, with sca room enough a good ship is 
supposed to be able to battle safely with waves 
and weather. Yet on the marine record for the 
present century there is an appalling list of ves- 
sels against whose names stands the short but 
hopeless word ‘‘ Missing.’” Many of these were 
small craft, with comparatively few persons on 
board, unseaworthy, perhaps, overladen or mis- 
managed, and have sunk out of Jife with scarcely 
a ripple of interest from the geneev2ul public. But 
there have been also some lyre Ships, heavily 
freighted with human lives, Wh Fx have mysteri- 


A STORM AT SEA. 


ously disappeared, leaving behind no clew to 
their strange fate. Prominent among these is 
the steamer President, which sailed from New 
York for Liverpool March 11th, 1841, with one 
hundred and ten on board. She was last seen 
on the following day by the Orpheus not far 
from Nantucket Shoals, a severe storm raging at 
the time. Amid all the conjectures made con- 
cerning her fate—of fire, storm, explosion, col- 
lision—one fact alone seems certain: the President 
disappeared, leaving no certain trace upon the 
pathless sea; and at length the long suspense 
about her deepened in dread, and dread into 
hopeless despair. 

In March, 1854, the City of Glasgow, with fou 
hundred and eighty passengers and crew, left tla e 
Clyde for New York and Philadelphia, and weas 
never heard of afterward. The Pacific, of the 
Collins line, sailed from New York for Liverpool 
in January, 1856, with one hundred and eighty- 
six on board, and disappeared, leaving no trace 
of her fate. The dread mystery which surrounds 
the City of Boston, with her four hundred and 
eighty passengers and crew, has never beeen 
solved. She sailed from New York January 2—4th, 
1870, and against her name is written only the 
word ‘‘ Missing.”’ 

On January 31st, 1880, the training ship //~@- 
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lanta left Bermuda on a trial voyage, having on 
board fifteen officers and two hundred and sixty- 
five seamen, marines and boys. The vessel is 
supposed to have been lost in the severe gales 
which prevailed during February of that year. 
For more than six weeks ‘‘missing’’ was all 
that could be said of the Spanish cruiser Reina 
Regente, which left Tangier for Cadiz March 10th, 
1895, with four hundred and twenty men on 
board. It was supposed that she foundered in a 
storm which arose soon after she sailed, but no 
certain knowledge of her fate was obtained until 
about April 25th, when she was found in one 
hundred and nine fathoms of water midway 
between capes Tarifa and Trafalgar. The Reina 
Regente was the largest vessel in the Spanish 
navy, and was one of the warships which towed 
the caravels across the ocean and took part in the 
Columbian naval parade in the spring of 1893. 
These are but a few notable instances of the 
mysterious disappearance of ships from the great 
ocean. Hundreds have left their ports under 
favorable conditions and have silently dropped 
out of sight. There is reason to believe that 
many have been sunk by unexpected contact 
with icebergs—those ghostly monsters, some- 
times more than a mile in length and two or 
three hundred feet high, which, shrouded in fog, 
move in deadly silence through certain parts of 
the Northern Atlantic. These huge masses drift 
with the polar current from Arctic regions, along 
the eastern coast of Newfoundland, toward the 
Great Banks. The meeting of the polar current 
and the Gulf Stream, southward of Newfound- 
land, creates thick clouds of fog, which hide these 
mountains of danger from the most watchful eye. 
Within recent years many prominent steam- 
ship companies have adopted a more southern 
route, out of the range of icebergs and their en- 
veloping fogs. The small increase of distance 
does not weigh with those who rightly subordi- 
nate speed to safety. The disaster that befell the 
Arizona, of the Guion linc, in November, 1879, 
is doubtless hut one of many catastrophes of 
which no certain knowledge will ever come to 
us. While crossing the northern edge of the 
Newfoundland Banks the Arizona ran headlong 
on a huge iceberg, estimated to be four hundred 
feet high and nearly a mile Jong. The crash 
Was terrific. Huge picces of ice were dashed 
over the deck, sending a thrill t) rough the hearts 
of the three hundred on board, lowly the mon- 
ster floated away, leaving the Ay apie badly dam- 
aged ; but upheld by her Wag ee ight compart- 
ments she managed to rege) ’~ John's, where 
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It is certain, however, that ships thoroughly 
seaworthy and carefully navigated are some- 
times overcome in mid-ocean by the fury of the 
elements, and except for some providential res- 
cue none would have escaped to tell the tale; 
while doubtless a much larger number of ves- 
sels fall victims to wind and storm because un- 
seaworthy, overladen, or unskillfully managed. 

Nearly thirty years ago, in 1866, the commu- 
nity was shocked by two terrible disasters at 
sea, of somewhat similar nature, but occurring in 
waters widely apart—the London and the Evening 
Star, foundered at sea, carrying down with them 
four hundred and ninety-three souls. The London 
was a new ship, built for speed, long and narrow. 
She left the Thames for Melbourne, December 
30th, 1865, with two hundred and fifty-eight per- 
sons on board and a very heavy cargo. At Plym- 
outh a large quantity of coal was stowed in sacks 
on deck. On January 8th, in the dangerous Bay 
of Biscay, a gale arose, and the lurching ship sent 
passengers, baggage and the hastily stowed cargo 
rolling about in frightful confusion. The hatches 
were not tight, and as the storm increased decks 
and engine room were flooded. All attempts to 
bale out the water proved fruitless, and at length 
the furnace fires were extinguished. At first 
wild consternation prevailed among the passen- 
gers, many of whom were women and children ; 
but as days and nights dragged along, and no 
hope of rescue came, terror changed to the calm- 
ness of despair. The captain seemed stupefied 
by the horror of the situation. He gave no or- 
ders; he held out no hope. After four days a few 
sailors resolved to make a last, desperate fight 
for life. A boat was fitted up, with great diffi- 
culty lowered, and nineteen persons jumped into 
it. No attempts were made by the others to get 
into it—they felt it was but another way to death. 
After the boat was lowered safely it was proposed 
that some ladies should be taken. One reluctantly 
consented ; but when she went to the ship’s side, 
and saw the frail boat tossed by the raging sea, 
she exclaimed, ‘“‘T cannot do that !’ and turned 
hack. The boat succeeded in getting off, though 
nearly drawn under the ship, while some of the 
unfortunate people on board waved a last, sad 
farewell. Suddenly a heavy wave broke over the 
decks, the little boat ran down in the trough of 
waters, another wave, and when the boat carne 
up again nothing was to be seen of the ill-fated 
London. She had utterly disappeared with Jher 
living freight. The following day the surviv ors 
in the little boat were rescued by a pass 77g 
vessel, 

The Evening Stur, plying between New York . 
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and New Orleans, was luxuriously fitted up, but 
her timbers were reported to be unsound. She 
left New York on September 27th with two 
hundred and seventy-eight on board. The sky 
Was serene and the sea smooth until Cape Hat- 
teras was passed, when, on October 2d, ominous 
clouds began to gather and heavy billows rolled 
high. There was every sign of a hurricane, and 
the captain prepared to meet its fury. The 
gayety of the passengers turned to hushed alarm. 
The steamer was two hundred miles from the 
nearest shore when paddle box and bulwarks 
were torn away and the water poured into hold 
and cabins. Presently a furious wave carried 
away the hurricane deck with those upon it; 
then the wheelhouse was swept into the sea, 
the rudder was detached, plank after plank was 
stripped from the helpless hulk, and the engines 
stopped. The cargo was thrown overboard, pas- 
sengers eagerly helping, even women working 
with frantic haste. All in vain. It was plain 
the Evening Star could not long float. Boats 
filled with passengers were no sooner launched 
than they were dashed in pieces. While the crew 
were struggling to lower other boats suddenly 
the steamer quivered from stem to stern, lurched 
over, and sank. Presently the water was crowded 
with struggling creatures fighting for life. Many 
clung desperately to the lifeboats, which were 
capsized when the ship sank. The sailors man- 
aged to right three or four, and some succeeded 
in getting into them and with great difficulty 
freed them from the wreckage. They had nei- 
ther water nor provisions ; but after many days 
of intense suffering about twenty were rescued 
by passing vessels or reached the coast of Florida. 
The strong, well-built Za Plata foundered in 
November, 1874. She was laden with telegraph 
cable for renewing the.submarine line between 
Lisbon and Brazil. In a fierce tempest, when 
four days out from Gravesend, she sprang aleak 
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1880, the Vera Cruz, of the Mexican line, 5, _ 
dered, and sixty-eight persons perished, two only 
being saved. The following month thé 4uyorq, 
from Oporto to Southampton, went down with 
fifty persons; and in September, 1882, nearly 
one hundred lives were lost with the Asia, which 
foundered on Lake Huron. 

In the case of the Souder, which left New York 
for Santo Domingo in December, 1878, with thirty- 
eight on board, a severe storm was encountered, 
and the ship, having sprung aleak, was aban- 
doned for the boats, which soon capsized. A few 
days later two men were picked up by an Amer- 
ican schooner, and reported the fate of their com- 
panions and the ship. 

The British cruiser Serpent, from Plymouth, 
foundered in a gale off the coast of Spain on No- 
vember 10th, 1890. The ship became unman- 
ageable in the tempest, and struck a rock about 
five miles from Cape Villano. Only three out of 
one hundred and seventy-six were saved. 

Occasionally during this century some catas- 
trophe has befallen a ship when apparently 
within reach of human aid, so strange and start- 
ling that, like the capsizing of the Royal George 
in 1782, it stands, as it were, alone. Of this na- 
ture was the disaster to the Captain, in Septem- 
ber, 1870, off the Spanish coast. The name 
‘turret ship’? had been given her from certain 
peculiarities of construction, and she had recently 
joined the Meditcrranean fleet. Arrangements 
were being made to test the qualities of the iron- 
clads of the squadron, and the admiral had vis- 
ited the Captain the day before the disaster. At 
midnight a fierce gale arose, and a terrific squall 
struck the fleet. After a night of toil and ener: 

with the first glimmer of dawn each ship gti 
ing could be scen of the Captain. 
rae she might have simply gone out of hee 
course in the gale ; but daylight brought 


and sank with all on board. Two lifeboats on pieces of wreckage and the body of one hip 
deck had been manned in the desperate hope crew. It was evident that the “‘ turret ee one 
that they might float when the ship went down. and her five hundred officers and men hact ee 
One of these got away with fifteen men, who were to the bottom of the sea. A few days later? ¢ the 
rescued the next day by a Glasgow vessel; the learned that eighteen had escaped in one ee 
other boat was drawn under the sinking ship, lifeboats. The Captain, struck by @ heavy Be im- 
but two men rose to the surface, entangled in the had been thrown on her beam end and sa.72 
wreckage. They succecded, after many perils, mediately. 1 13878 
in getting upon a damaged air raft, to which, Jt was Sunday afternoon, March 22d, ia oe 
benumbed with cold and without food, they when the Ewydice, a training ship for YOUR*S : as 
clung desperately for four wretched days when men, returning from her appointed ee aad 
a Dutch schooner picked them up. Only these sighted off the Isle of Wight, She was POU | 
eeventeen out of the seventy-five on bard were for Portsmouth, close at hand, anc. ae - ant 
saved, appearance as with full-spread canvas © a we aoe 
In a cyclone off the Florida coast, over the water toward Spithead. The das 
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THE “‘ KEARSARGE”? (WRECKED ON RONCADOR REEF, IN 1894) TOWING THE MONITOR ‘‘ NANTUCKET.” 


fair and still, and from the esplanade at Ventnor 
many admiring observers watched her progress, 
for there were not less than three hundred and 
sixty-eight on board. In spite of the stillness of 
the afternoon there was a suspicious bank of 
clouds in the northwest; but lightly the ship 
sped onward toward the home port. Suddenly, 
about four o’clock, the wind changed ; a squall, 
with blinding snow, swept down from the sea, 
hiding from sight the Hurydice, which was almost 
in the shelter of Dunnose Point. It was but a 
passing squall. Soon the sky cleared and the 
sun shone out brightly. But where was the 
Eurydice? The watchers on shore looked and 
looked again, in wild amazement at first, then in 
unutterable horror, as nothing could be seen of 
the noble ship except the topmasts, standing out 
of the water about two miles from the point. 
Only two men were rescued alive to tell the tale 
of that swift disaster ; nor had they much to tell, 
so sudden was the blow that capsized the vessel. 
Another catastrophe, remarkable because it was 
the direct result of a definite command given by 
a British admiral, is still fresh in mind. It oc- 
curred on June 23d, 1893. A British squadron, 
consisting of eight battleships and five cruisers, 
had weighed anchor in the hatbor of Beyrout, 
and were proceeding along the Syrian coast to- 
ward the port of Tripoli. Vice Admiral Sir 
George Tryon, on the flagship Victoria, com- 
manded the squadron. The admiral had planned 
various evolutions which would bring the fleet 
into a certain form before entering the harbor of 
Tripoli. Two columns—the one led by the Vie- 
daria, the other by the Camperdgwn, commanded 
by Rear Admiral Markham—woye steaming away 
abreast of each other at the Spee of eight knots 
an hour and Bpeus twelve hinge yards apart. 
EP le ea tating i, kone 
ty g27d each other 


‘sixteen points.’? Admiral Markham, perceiv- 
ing the danger of collision, indicated his doubts 
by keeping the Camperdown’s flag dipped ; but 
when the commander in chief signaled the in- 
quiry, ‘‘What are you waiting for?’? Markham 
obeyed the order, supposing some subsequent 
maneuver in Tryon’s mind would avert danger. 
But swiftly and unhindered the intervening space 
was passed ; the two great ironclads crashed into 
each other with tremendous force, the Camper- 
down’s ram piercing the Victorias side. The 
horror of that moment cannot be described as the 
Victoria keeled over and began to settle. All 
machinery was broken, and any attempt to reach 
the harbor vain. The Victoria quickly sank, 
carrying down the admiral and four hundred 
brave men, only a few being saved. The mys- 
tery of that order remains unsolved. The ad- 
miral had been ill, and probably his judgment 
failed at a critical moment. At the time of this 
disaster a fine model of the Victoria was on exhi- 
bition at the Chicago Fair, and this terrible trag- 
edy surrounded it with a pathetic interest. 

The fine harbor of Halifax is wide and deep, 
but the coast of Nova Scotia is so rugged and 
rocky that local knowledge of the dangerous 
shoals which line the shore is necessary in orde-t 
to navigate a vessel safely through these perils. 
Near the harbor entrance is Meagher Rock, the 
point of a craggy cape which in 1873 became a 
spot of thrilling interest to England and Amer- 
ica. The magnificent White Star steamer Atlantic 
had left Liverpool for New York on March 28th, 
haying on board, passengers and crew, about one 
thousand persons. After a few days severe gales 
were encountered, and the weather growing w orse 
and the supply of coal being low the captain di- 
rected his course to Halifax. He well kneer Le 
was approaching a dangerous coast; and or? re- 
tiring for a few hours’ rest he gave orders to be 
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awakened at three o’clock in the morning, in- 
tending then to lie off shore until daybreak. 
Alas! the shout that aroused him was the dread- 
ful one ‘‘ Breakers ahead !”’ and almost instantly 
the vessel was driven with terrific force upon the 
rocks. It was yet dark. The steamer, wounded 
to death, careened over on her side, rendering her 
boats useless. Consternation seized the passen- 
gers ; half of them, utterly bewildered, did not un- 
derstand what had happened ; many were frantic 
with terror ; many were drowned in their berths. 
About one hundred and fifty feet distant rose a 
high rock, so near and yet so far, with raging 
breakers between it and the wrecked Atlantic. At 
length some seamen, making a fierce struggle to 
save life, carried lines to this rock, forming thus 
a frail, unstable connection with the ship. The 
shore was about three hundred feet beyond this 
rock, and that space was also bridged by a rope. 
Then began the slow, perilous passage to the 
rock, and a few even reached shore by the ropes, 
though many perished in the attempt from the 
violence of the sea and the intense cold. Some 
succeeded in swimming through the breakers to 
the rock ; others remained clinging to the rigging, 
hoping for help. At dawn one of the officers 
having reached the shore succeeded in procur- 
ing some boats, by means of which numbers 
were rescued. But the tide rose, and soon it be- 
came impossible, in spite of the bravest efforts, to 
reach many who were still clinging to the rig- 
ging. One after another they dropped into the 
raging waves. No less than five hundred and 
sixty perished, two hundred and ninety-five of 
this number being women and children. Not 
one woman escaped, and only one child, a boy, 
who bravely swam to a boat and was taken in. 
The captain remained on the wreck, superintend- 
ing efforts for saving life, until hands and feet 
were frozen, when he was taken ashore. The 
rude fishermen of that locality have given the 
terribly significant name of ‘‘ Hill of Death”’ to 
Mar’s Head, where, in the few weeks following 
this disaster, more than four hundred corpses, 
victims of the wrecked Atlantic washed ashore, 
were buried. 

In 1877 and 1878 two tragic events on the 
Atlantic coast aroused the people of the United 
States to the importance of at once perfecting the 
marine life-saving service, which had been de- 
veloping slowly for many years. The United 
States war steamer Huron Was stranded on the 
treacherous sands near Nag’, FAiead, N.C., dur- 
ing a terrific storm, Noven bey 224th, 1877. The 
vessel had been vut from 4, oe York about a 
week when she was Ate, ¢ “GZ 31 the gale and 
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driven ashore. It was a desolate, uninhabited 
coast. The nearest life-saving station was not 
manned, the appropriations at that time not he- 
ing sufficient to open the stations until December. 
Before efficient help could be given ninety-eight 
persons had perished. 

Two months afterward the steamer Metrapolix 
sailed from Philadelphia for Para, Brazil, with 
two hundred and fifty-five on board and a 
cargo of iron for the Madeira and Mamori Rail- 
road. The passengers were chiefly workmen, as 
the railroad was to be built by. American labor 
and of American materials. The day after leav- 
ing port a leak was discovered. In spite of re- 
pairs the water flowed in, and the cargo was 
lightened. Before long the fires were extin- 
guished, and in the darkness of early morning 
the Metropolis struck on Currituck Beach, not far 
from where the Huron was wrecked. The spot 
was about midway between two life-saving sta- 
tions, which were then about twelve miles apart. 
The patrol had passed the point two hours be- 
fore. The stranded ship was hidden in fog; 
only the cries of the shipwrecked, mingling with 
the roar of the surf, revealed their locality. Word 
was dispatched to the nearest station, but pre- 
cious time was consumed before saving appli- 
ances could be brought to the spot. By the ef- 
forts of the life savers and others upward of one 
hundred were saved; but the loss of so many 
who might have been rescued had help been 
nearer awakened the public to the necessity of 
increasing the number of stations. This has been 
done gradually but efficiently, and the number 
and fatality of wrecks on our coasts greatly di- 
minished. Yet the greedy breakers on many 2 
dangerous shore do not cease to claim their prey. 
Among the many wrecks recalled may be men- 
tioned the Altacama, which, in November, 1877, 
struck on the Chilian coast and sank almost in- 
stantly, with nearly one hundred persons. In 
March, 1878, there were not less than five hvan- 
dred lives lost in the wreck of the Austrian Lloyd 
steamer Sphinz. The Teuton, a mail steamer, 
struck on a rock near Point Agulhas, Cape of 
Good Hope, in August, 1882, and soon went 
down, nearly two hundred perishing with her. 
In the wreck of the Wasp, on the northwestern 
coast of Ireland, in 1884, fifty-two were drowned. 
In January of that same year the City of Colee mbus 
struck on a reef off the Massachusetts coast, with 
a loss of eighty-seven lives; and the following 
April the Daniel Steinmann, a White Cross steamer, 
ran upon Sambro Island, Nova Scotia, one Aun- 
dred and twenty being lost. In a blizzard which 
raged in March, 1891, the Bay of Panama, home- 
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ward bound after a long voyage, was steaming up 
the English Channel when she struck on the rock 
reefs off the Cornish coast. Amid the blinding 
snow the ship lay helpless almost within a stone’s 
throw of the shore. But in vain all the efforts 
of the coast guard and of people drawn to the 
spot. One by one the exhausted and frozen 
sailors were swept from the wreck and perished 
in the sea. 

Allusion has been made to another class of cas- 
ualties not less fatal than those of which some 
notable instances have been given—collisions be- 
tween vessels, Such disasters often seem the 
direct result of reckless speed or lack of proper 
watchfulness, 

A wave of horror overspread this country 
when, about forty years ago, the news came of 
the loss of the Arctic, with hundreds of lives. 
The steamer belonged to the Collins line, and 
left Liverpool, September 20th, 1854, with five 
hundred and sixty-two persons on board. At noon 
on the 27th, while a dense fog prevailed and the 
Arctic was steaming about thirteen knots an 
hour, she collided with the iron propeller Vesta 
about forty miles off Cape Race. After a time it 
was known that the Vesta escaped with a loss of 
only thirteen persons; but three hundred and 
seven perished with the ill-fated Arctic. 

The same year, 1854, the Favorite, from Bremen 
to Baltimore, collided with the Hespar, resulting 
in the death of two hundred and one persons ; 
and in 1860 two hundred and eighty-seven were 
lost in the collision of the Lady Elgin with the 
schooner Augusta on Lake Erie. 

The story of the Northfleet is a sad one. - When 
over three hundred lives are lost in a quiet sea, 
close to shore, with ships within hail, it seems a 
cruel fate. It was January, 1873. The Northfleet, 
delayed in her passage down the English Chan- 
nel by head winds, was forced to cast anchor 
under the shelter of Dungeness. At nightfall the 
proper lights were displayed and a watch set. 
Suddenly from the deck arose the cry, ‘Ship 
ahoy !’ and immediately a tremendous crash. 
It was seen to be a foreign vessel that had done 
the mischief; but in spite of calls for help she 
backed at once and shot away. The Northflect 
began to sink ; and as there were four hundred 

and twelve passengers, many of them emigrants 
bound for Australia, a terrible scene of distress 
and confusion ensued. The ship went down in 


twenty minutes. As soon as the diggstel was 


known, by the rockets sent u ; 
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vessels had hastened to aid, but . the Var fear 
were rescued. The ship that gay, ly as d BE 5dlow 
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Not many months later, in the dead of night, 
while rushing on their course in fancied security, 
two great steamers suddenly crashed into each 
other, and a flood of water rushed through the 
broken side of the Ville du Havre, a French 
steamer from New York. It was two o’clock in 
the morning, November 23d, 1873, and most of 
the three hundred and thirteen persons on board. 
were quietly sleeping when thus aroused to face 
danger and death. It was a brief tragedy, for in 
twelve minutes the ship sunk, carrying down two 
hundred and twenty-six persons. The Loch Earn, 
which dealt this fatal blow, was a powerful Glas- 
gow vessel. Although seriously damaged, she 
rescued eighty-seven persons. A few days later 
the Loch Earn was found to be sinking, and 
all on board were transferred to the British 
Queen. 

The year 1878 was notable for several extraor- 
dinary disasters on the sea. In addition to the 
capsizing of the Eurydice and the wreck of the 
Sphing and the Metropolis, already mentioned, 
there were three collisions which aroused intense 
interest. The first of these was between the 
great German ironclad Grosser Kurfiirst and the 
Konig Wilhelm, off Folkestone, in the English 
Channel, May 31st. The Grosser Kurfiirst was 
one of the Mediterranean squadron, with about 
five hundred men on board. It was a beautiful 
morning when the fleet appeared in the channel, 
its progress watched by crowds of people on 
shore. In attempting to avoid a Norwegian 
bark the ships changed their course a little, and 
in some way the Grosser Kurfiirst was smashed in 
by the ram of the Konig Wilhelm. In five min- 
utes the huge mass sank amid a cloud of steam 
from the bursting boilers. So sudden was the 
disappearance of the ship that to those on shore 
it seemed like some mysterious magic. Fishing 
boats were near, but no help availed to save three 
hundred persons who perished with the ship. 

The public fecling excited by this catastrophe, 
in broad daylight and near shore, was reawak- 
ened in September by the awful tragedy of the 
Princess Alice. She was a large excursion steamer, 
returning from Gravesend to London with not 
less than eight hundred passengers on board, the 
majority being women and children. Between 
seven and eight o’clock in the evening the Bywell 
Castle, a large iron screw steamer, collided with 
the Princess Alice in the Thames, not far from 
Woolwich Arsenal. It was in deep water. The 
Princess Alice sank almost immediately, and be- 
tween six hundred and seven hundred were ost. 
The exact number was not known, but over six 
hundred bodies were recovered and buried. In- 
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COLLISION OF THE TRANSATLANTIQUE LINER ‘‘LA NORMANDIE’’ WITH THE TUG “ L’ABEILLE,”’ 
IN THE PORT OF HAVRE. 


vestigation proved that both vessels were to blame 
for the collision. 

The horror of this event was yet fresh when 
the steamship Pomerania, of the Hamburg line, 
on her voyage from New York in November of 
the same year, was run down by the Moel Eilian, 
and sank within twenty minutes, near Dover, 
England. The night was very dark, but some 
boats were successfully launched ; and out of the 
two hundred and twenty-seven on board one 
hundred and seventy-two were saved. Unfortu- 
nately the .crew became frantic and took posses- 
sion of the boats, with little regard to the pas- 
sengers. 

In November, 1880, two hyndred and fifty 
persons were the victims of a collision between 
ne ee. site tai 
in January 1883, ie pili ed - 
fifty-four Hetldhed wil th an fa dene hundred and 
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Simply alluding to three or four collisions of 
succeeding vears—that between the State of Flor- 
ida and the Ponema, with one hundred and thirty- 
five drowned, and that of the English Lerham 
with a Cuban vessel, loss one hundred and thirty, 
both in 1884; that between the Thingvalla and 
the Guiser, one hundred and seventeen lost, and 
that of La France with Sud America, eighty-seven 
lost, both in 1888; and that of the Spanish Viz- 
caya- with the Hargraves off the New Jersey coast 
in 1890, loss sixty—a more detailed mention is 
made of the sinking of the Utopia, of the Anchor 
line, in the Bay of Gibraltar on Mareh 17th, 
1891. This steamer was on her way from Naples 
to New York, with about eight hundred and 
eighty on board, of whom about seven hundred 
were Italian emigrants. Near the entrance of 
the harbor, where were several ships of the British 
squadron, the unfortunate Utopia seems to have 
been swept out of course by the current, and she 
‘‘ran afoul’? of the ram of the ironelad Anson, 
which tore a huge rent in her side. Inimediately 
she began to sink. Boats were instantly low- 
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ered from other vessels and heroic efforts made 
to rescue in the face of the blinding rain and 
wind. When the wretched Italians saw the ship 
sinking they were thrown into a wild panic, 
which greatly hindered the attempts to save 
them. Not less than five hundred and sixty 
perished. 

Fresh in the memory of everyone is the fate of 
the Elbe, a fine steamship of the North German 
Lloyd line, bound from Bremen to New York. 


She was only a few hours out from her port when, 
in the darkness and bitter cold of early morning, 
January 30th, 1895, the Scottish steamer Crathie 
crashed into her, tearing a great hole in the 
Elbe’s side. From accounts given, it appears that 
the lights were seen from both steamers; but 
both ran ahead, expecting they would clear each 
other. The Elbe was sending up rockets, also, to 
warn other vessels of her course, and apparently 
following the rule did not deviate from her 
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course until the nearness of the Crathie made col- 
lision inevitable. There certainly seem to have 
been grave errors of judgment on the part of the 
Crathie’s officers—perhaps also on the part of 
the Elbe’s officers. A wide margin is the only 
safe one when human lives are at stake. The 
water poured into the Elbe’s hold; the engines 
stopped ; the great ship began to sink. The Cra- 
thie disappeared ; her help might have been the 
saving of many. Most of the passengers were 
asleep at the time of the collision and were aroused 
in darkness and terror. Three boats were low- 
ered ; one capsized. One of the others reached 
Lowestoft with twenty half-frozen persons—fif- 
teen of the officers and crew and five passengers, 
one, a woman. These alone were saved out of 
three hundred and fifty-four. : 

It is a relief to turn from such heartrending 
casualties to recall a few of the many wonderful 
escapes which have happily occurred after serious 
mishaps on the sea. 

In a terrific gale which was raging January 
29th, 1881, the Batavia, of the Cunard line, was 
sighted by the Columbia, flying signals of distress. 
She had lost the second shaft of her propeller, 
and asked to be towed to Queenstown. The 
severe storm and the high seas made this a diffi- 
cult, even a perilous, undertaking. Twice the 
cable passed to the Batavia parted, but at length 
the connection was made, and after seven days 
of hard work the Batavia was brought into the 
harbor of Fayal, having been towed five hundred 
and sixty-two miles under circumstances that 
would seem to make it almost impossible. No 
lives were lost. The steamship Moselle, of the 
North German Lloyd line, when on her way 
from Bremen to New York, struck on the rocks 
off Lizard Point in a dense fog, August 9th, 1882, 
and was wrecked. She had on board between six 
and seven hundred passengers, besides her crew. 
All were rescued by the steamer Rosetta and taken 
safely to Falmouth, 

Among narrow escapes of vessels near port 
may be mentioned the case of the Republic, of 
the White Star line, which crashed into the 
Cunarder Aurania on September 25th, 1885, in 
New York Bay. A deep dent was made in the 

Auranin’s side, but she contjmued her voyage, 
and was repaired on the other side. The Repub- 
fic, being seriously injured, ret zarnced to her pier, 
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One of the most notable and exciting marine 
disasters in the vicinity of New York in recent 
years was the sinking of the Cunard steamer 
Oregon, off Fire Island, on March 14th, 1556. 
This ship had won the name of ‘‘Ocean Grey- 
hound’? when, war being imminent between 
Great Britain and Russia, the English Govern- 
ment chartered some of the flectest transatlantic 
steamers to act with the British Navy. The 
Oregon was the only one chartered that was fitted 
out and sent to sea, her service being a dispatch 
boat. Afterward she was refitted for passenger 
service and took her place among the Cunarders. 
About half-past four Sunday morning the Oregon, 
with eight hundred and ninety-six persons on 
board, was steaming at full speed toward Sandy 
Hook. The weather was fine, the sea smooth, 
the home port just in sight. The captain had 
gone below for rest ; the chief officer was on the 
bridge. According to the most reliable testimony 
given, an approaching schooner had been sighted 
by the Oregon ; yet, strangely, a collision occurred 
between the two vessels, to the immediate destruc- 
tion of the schooner, which disappeared, leaving 
no one of her officers or crew to tell her story. The 
Oregon, fatally wounded in her side, filled with 
water and sank helpless, about one o’ clock of the 
same day, fifteen miles from Fire Island. With 
such a number on board it may be imagined the 
scene was not free from confusion and _ terror 
when it became known that the steamer must 
sink; nor is it strange in this, as in similar 
eases, that reports of the disaster should be con- 
flicting. It is only the coolest and most self- 
possessed who at such a time can take in the 
simple facts with accuracy. The one fact clear 
to all was that the great hole in the Oregon’s side 
scaled her fate, and that every life was in danger. 
Some of the firemen, frenzied with fear, seized 
one of the boats and rowed away ; others also, 
as is often the case in peril, were overpowered by 
terror. But it was said that the women on board 
showed wonderful courage and unselfishness. 
While boats were being lowered two steamers 
were sighted, but signals of distress failed to at- 
tract attention. About eight o’clock the pilot 
boat Phantom appeared, to the great relief of all, 
and soon after the Fannie A. Gorham vame upon 
the scene. Slowly but safely all were taken on 
board these two vessels, but later transferred to 


and her passengers sre 
: Pe es Cae francs ferred to another the Fulda, which, on her way from Brenien, was 


ship. Also, in January, 7 


(hick aidwetonm. call} Sig, the Serria, in a just in time to give welcome aid. The night 

hisk iad backing re oe iy F® the Noordland, was passed on board this ship at Sandy "Ss 

Both vessels were damg eB <r at Jersey City. Monday morning a novel landing was r at 
ously, but no lives Jogg a) = <— Nordland seri- the Fulda’s pier, Hoboken. No hand no 
steamer chairs, no big trunks, no ins m of 
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baggage for that weary crowd, who came on shore base of the beetling cliffs, and by rope ladders 


with haggard faces but grateful hearts. Every 
passenger’s baggage lay at the ocean’s bottom. 
The loss of the Oregon excited widespread com- 
ment and discussion. Was it not possible the hole 
in her side was caused by some explosion? How 
could such a collision take place on a clear morn- 
ing with an efficient lookout? How could the 
mysterious schooner disappear so suddenly, so 
silently, like the ‘“‘phantom ship’’? Was the 
schooner or the steamer to blame—or both? Or, 
perchance, was it some sunken wreckage that 
gave the Oregon her death wound? Were her 
water-tight compartments open or shut? These 
and scores of other queries arose, but the mystery 
was not fully unraveled. In course of time the 
missing Charles H. Morse was believed to be the 
unfortunate schooner that disappeared so quickly 
beneath the waters. 

The passengers and crew of the Guion steamer 
Abyssinia, which was burned when five days out 
from New York, in December, 1891, were for- 
tunately rescued by the Spree. In January fol- 
lowing the German screw steamer Lider, from 
New York to Bremen, struck on a rock near the 
Isle of Wight, during a thick fog. All on board, 
numbering about four hundred, were rescued. 

The narrow escape of the four hundred pas- 
sengers of the City of Chicago from utter destruc- 
tion is still fresh in mind. On the evening of 
July 1st, 1892, the steamer ran ashore near the 
Old Head of Kinsale, a treacherous point on the 
Irish coast. In the darkness of night, with ex- 
treme difficulty, passengers were landed at the 


they made a perilous ascent to higher points, 
where tide and wind would not sweep them 
away. Happily no lives were sacrificed. The 
ship became a total wreck a few days later. 
The yet more recent experience of the French 
line steamer La Gascogne will long be remembered 
as eventually, after days of trying suspense, bring- 
ing a flash of brightness into the gloomy marine 
records of the stormy February of 1895. La 
Gascogne left Havre January 26th, with about 
two hundred and sixty-two passengers and her 
regular corps of officers and crew. Nothing more 
was heard of her on either side the ocean until, 
on February 11th, she was sighted off Shinne- 
cock Light. What relief was that first distant. 
glimpse of the ship, even though she carried sig- 
nals of distress! and how quickly was the good 
news flashed from country to country! The 
steamer had been repeatedly disabled by the 
breaking of machinery and driven from her 
course by fierce gales, so that she failed to fall 
in with transatlantic vessels, which might have 
given aid. It was a long, tedious trip, frequent. 
delays being necessary for repairs; but it was. 
safely accomplished at last, with no special suffer- 
ing to passengers. The chief sufferers were anx- 
ious friends, whose suspense at the mystericus 
disappearance of the ship from the ordinary lines 
of ocean travel had deepened into gloomiest fore- | 
bodings. Seldom has the telescope of the Fire 
Island observer, sweeping the distant horizon, 
lighted on a more welcome sight than the long- 
delayed, long-desired steamer La Gascogne. 
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MRS. NICHOLS’S EXPEDIENT. 


By Rurus M.G 


Mr. axp Mrs, FREDERICK NICHOLS were located 
for the season at the Hotel Charlerois, Paris. 
They had been engaged in a spirited dispute, one 
April afternoon, that had lasted about an hour. 
Mrs. Nichols insisted that she had seen Mr. Sid- 
ney Grosvenor that very morning from her win- 
dow, and that he was flirting with a girl in a 
white hat and pink dress across the street. Mr. 
Grosvenor was the Nichols’s next-door neighbor 
in Baltimore, and an old friend of Mr. Nichols, 
who felt it his duty to defend him against any 
such accusation. 

“Sid ig as steady-going an old bachelor of 
fifty,”’ said he, ‘‘as you eversaw. Furthermore, 
he is not within three hundred miles of Paris, or 
I would be sure to know it.” 

His wife made no response, but went to her 

- desk and began writing. Presently she touched a 
bell, and when the boy came she gave him a note. 

‘*Sid generally stays at the Grand, doesn’t 
he?” she asked, turning to her husband. 

‘Yes,’ he answered ; ‘‘are you going to ask 
him to settle the question ?”’ 

‘Oh, I have an expedient to convince you,”’ 
she replied. Then she sent the boy off to the 
Grand, after which she went into her bedroom 
and lay down for a nap. 

For some moments Nichols sat thoughtfully in 
his chair. He was evidently perplexed. 

‘Hetty !’ he exclaimed at length, in a disin- 
terested way that was apparently forced, ‘‘ what 
did you say in your note?” 

There was no answer. Mrs. Nichols was asleep. 

. Soon after Mr. Nichols went down to the office 
and sent the following note to the Grand Hotel : 


“Dear Sip: If you are in Paris this will reach you. 
Hetty says she saw you flirting this morning. She has 
just written you. Be careful, for I think she is up to 
some trick or other. Frep.” 


Mr. Sidney Grosvenor, of Baltimore, Md., had 
-been in his room at the Grand Hotel only a few 
minutes when there was a knock at his door, 
and in response to his “ Come !’? @ servant en- 
7 ed aa mie him 4 note. “When he opened 
it he read the following, in fomiya ine handwriting: 
“Dear Str: If you wish ¢ 2 
the lady in the pink dresg Mal gine acquaintance of 
this evening at 11:30, Singo, Uy A ys find me at home 
“ ap 
“Hotes to,” <GrinpsEAN, 
Oe <= Pojs, Room 36.” 


Mr. Sidney Grosvenor whistled, then he 
laughed, then he smiled, then he looked serious. 
For awhile he handled the notepaper, read the 
signature over and over again, and then got up 
and rubbed both his hands together as he 
laughed. 

‘Dear me! dear me !’’ he at length exclaimed, 
‘Cif this isn’t the most remarkable thing in the 
world! Just looked at the girl once, just smiled 
at her because she was young and pretty, and 
now, only a few heurs afterward, I get a note 
asking me to call at 11:30!” 

So speaking he paced up and down the room, 
while the smile on his broad face grew broader 
and broader. Mr. Grosvenor was noted for his 
happy expression, his beaming countenance and 
jovial disposition, but his present mood and 
smile would have surprised even his nearest 
friends. 

‘“Well, why not?’ he exclaimed, at length— 
“‘why not, Sidney? It will be a rare escapade 
to tell the boys about when you get to the other 
side again.’’ 

Just tnen his face grew serious. The idea must 
have occurred to him that traps are sometimes 
set for people in Paris, and especially for old 
fools. He did not relish the thought of going 
into room No: 36 and never coming out again. 
The idea alarmed him. 

‘Nonsense !”’ he thought. ‘‘ These Paris dis- 
appearances are all ghost stories.”’ 

He had set his mind on going and would not 
be deterred by fairy tales of that sort. However, 
in Mr. Sidney Grosvenor’s opinion it was always 
well to be on the safe side of every fence. Con- 
sequently he took his hat and cane, locked -his 
door and went downstairs to the office. He asked 
for the service of a city detective. The person in 
need was gent for; he soon arrived. Mr. Gros- 
venor asked him to meet him at the Hotel Char- 
lerois at 11 p.m. The detective made a note of 
the matter and then went away, while Mr. Gros- 
yenor walked off down the street to a little café 
that he knew of where he could get an American 
meal, This is what so many people do in Paris 
—look around for some place where they can get 
an American meal. Just as he sat down to his 
dinner a servant knocked at the door of his hotel 
room. Naturally enough there was no response. 
That was why the man stuck a note under the 
door; that was why Mr. Grosvenor did not get 
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hisfriend Nichols’s note. After dinner came the remain just where you are at the entrance here, 
theatre, and after that—well, it was eleven then, and if I do not report by one—~one, mind——why, 
and time to be going in the direction of the then you will be sure that something is wrong— 
Charleroi. The city detective was waiting for foul play perhaps.’’ These last few words were 
him in the lobby. given in a whisper, and rather dramatically for 
“There is no chance of its happening, my dear such a prosaic man as Mr. Sidney Grosvenor. 


‘*4 WOMAN JUMPED UP FROM A SEAT NEAR BY AND THREW BOTH ARMS ABOUT HIS NBCK.’? 


fellow >» said Mr. Grosvenor, after they had been “Well! well! Sid Grosvenor—you in Paris |? 7 


talking together for some time, ‘‘no chance of it exclaimed Mr. Nichols some moments later, as 
im the least, I assure you; but it is wei] to be on he opened the door in response toa knock ®t 
© safe side. Ihave always thoy ht 60 andI_ found Mr. Grosvenor standing before him. ‘ 
always do what I think, Theref,,,- . jae not To describe the latter’s surprise would be 1 P°S- 
Come down by 1 a.m, just you ¢ "4 if irs to sible. It was several seconds before he could re- 
No. 36 and learn the reason wh Ne Wry you, cover himself sufficiently to enter the root and 
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respond to his friend’s greeting. Mrs. Nichols’s 
peculiar expression and a faint smile that fre- 
quently played across her face aroused his sus- 
picions. ‘Is this a joke ?’’ he asked himself, and 
at the same time looked hard at her husband, 
whose unaffected manner and actions went far 
toward reassuring him. He decided not to be- 
tray himself at any rate, and made the best of the 
situation by saying that he had come unexpect- 
edly to Paris and immediately started out to 
look them up. 

Time went by fast enough—it always did with 
these three ; and before Mr. Grosvenor was aware 
of it the hands of the clock had almost reached 
one. IIe suddenly remembered the detective 
downstairs and rose hastily to be off. 

“‘Mind,”’ said Nichols, as he went out, ‘to- 
morrow at eleven. We will expect you without 
fail.”’ 

‘Once on the outside Mr. Grosvenor looked at 
the number on the door. There it was, plain as 
could he—36 in big numerals. ‘‘Funny,’’ he 
thought. ‘‘I wonder where the girl in pink is.’’ 

He was in such deep thought over the mystery 
that he neglected to take the elevator, and walked 
down the four flights of stairs to the office floor. 
Upon looking around he was surprised to find 
that the detective was not there. 

A sleepy porter, irritated at being waked up, 
told him that the man must have gone hours 
ago; then he fell off to sleep again, hardly realiz- 
ing that a question had been asked him and that 
he had answered. 

‘Just like the rest of them,’ thought Gros- 
venor. ‘* Probably the rascal has received money 
for a dozen jobs this very evening, all of which 
he has attended to no better than this one.”’ 

With these thoughts Mr. Grosvenor hailed a 
cab and rode off to his hotel. He did not bother 
about the detective long, however. There were 
other things that interested him more than this 
unreliable sleuthhound—the girl in pink, for in- 
stance, and the Nicholses, and No. 386. 

When Mr. Grosvenor was this far on his way 
home Mrs. Nichols was reclining on the parlor 
sofa in an interminable fit of laughter. At least 
that was what her husband thought. It seemed 
to him almost hysterical. 

“T told you so, I told Vou so r’ she exclaimed 
between her breaths, 

“Told me what ?” said 

and wholly surprised ; 
Why, stop your nonsense, 
amid woman.” 

Sha calmed herself 4 lit, 
“Why, he walked right ing, J > EX Ough to say: 


2 


nem }); that is all.” 


M0 Nichg 1, half annoyed 
tol w2e what, Hetty? 
Vou 3-@ going on like 
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At that moment the door opened, and a tall 
man with broad shoulders entered the room just 
in time to hear the last few words that Mrs. 
Nichols had uttered. Very deliberately he closed 
the door after him, locked it, and then stood up 
in front of it, tilted back a little with his shoul- 
ders against the door and his thumbs thrust into 
the armholes of his vest. 

His entrance was so sudden and strange that 
the laughter died from Mrs. Nichols’s face in the 
twinkling ofan eye. All traces of it disappeared 
so quickly, and Mr. Nichols’s face frowned so 
deeply, that the tall man was not to be blamed 
for never suspecting that he had broken into a 
roomful of hilarity. 

Before Nichols or his wife could say a word in 
their astonishment the newcomer straightened 
himself up, looked down admiringly at the de 
tective’s shield on his vest front, and then said, 
calmly: ‘‘ If Mr. Grosvenor has walked into your 
trap, as you say, will you please walk him out 
again as quickly as possible, otherwise——”’ 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed Nichols, 
interrupting him and advancing upon him an- 
grily, while his wife’s face became a study in 
amazement and blank speculation. ‘‘ What do 
you mean?’ repeated Nichols. ‘‘ You insolent 
whelp, I will have none of your intrusion here !”’ 
As he drew nearer to the so-called intruder he 
noticed the shield which had lately called forth 
the admiring glance of its wearer. He changed 
his tone somewhat at this. ‘‘ Take care,’’ he said, 
‘Chow you override your authority! I am an 
American and have the protection of my govern- 
ment.”’ 

‘Yes,’ added Mrs. Nichols ; ‘‘we are under 
the protection of our government.”’ 

The detective smiled sarcastically. 

‘*Now,’”’ he said, putting the door key in his 
pocket, ‘‘I don’t want any dilly-dallying. You 
have either got to produce that gentleman that 
came in here at half-past eleven or go with me. 
I know your ticket, but you are fooled this time ; 
so come, give him up and throw in what you 
took from him. At that we'll call it square. I 
am not here to arrest anyone. My business is to 
get. Mr. Sidney Grosvenor. Just at present you 
have him, and unless you get him for me pretty 
quick there will be trouble.”’ 

“What! I have him, did you say?’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Nichols, stamping her foot with 
rage, as she noticed that Mr. Detective looked 
knowingly at her as she said these words. ‘‘ You 
horrid man, you just leave this room immedi- 
ately !’’ 

And with the words she leaned forward and 
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touhed the call button near by- The response 
was up in a minute. 

“Go away, Puddy,” said the detective, lean- 
ingover to the keyhole, ‘‘ go away ; Iam in here 
and there’s going to be trouble—go away.’’ 

Puddy apparently did as bidden, for there were 
no more knocks. 

“Don't you go away, either,”? shouted Mrs. 
Nichols; ‘* don’t you go away, but stay right 
there and tell the proprietor that I want him in- 
stantly. "There is a man in here who is killing 
us. Murder! Murder!’ she cried, falling on 
to the sofa hysterically. 

Her husband exhorted her to be quiet. 
detective laughed again sarcastically. 

“That is a very pretty game and well worked, 
but it doesn’t fool me in the least ; so come along, 
now, come along. I am going to search the room 
myself unless you act pretty quick.”’ 

“Don’t you dare go into my bedroom!" ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Nichols between her tears. ‘‘ Fred, 
knock him down if he attempts it!”’ 

“See here, now,’ said Nichols, getting up 
from beside his wife and arguing calmly with 
the detective ; ‘don’t you realize that you have 
made a mistake? Mr. Grosvenor left these apart- 
ments only a moment hefore you came—I assure 
you he did ; you can find out at the office for 
yourself. Furthermore, we are respectable peo- 
Ple, and for the life of me I cannot see why you 
should think that we have him hidden away any- 
where,” 

. Now, don’t try to pass me out of this,’? re- 
plied the man, somewhat angrily. ‘I know what 
Tam doing, and I am going to do it. What’s 
nore, I hayen’t made a mistake. Mr. Grosvenor 
himself stationed me at the office, and told me if 
he didn’t return by one to come up and see why. 
Waited ten minutes over time and then marched 
Tht up, You have him; I know vou have. 
hin told me someone up here might try to kill 

: The wretch !'? wept Mrs. Nichols; but the 
¥ay in which she ground her tecth together sug- 
feted that she might be capable of the crime just 
at present. 

Her husband grew doubly confused. 

“TE you can satisfy yourself by looking, I wish 
YUwWould do so at once,” he said, entirely ig- 
Noting his wife’s injunction that no one should 
€nter her bedroom. 

“ML right—come ahead,”? 

tective. “Tam ready, 


The 


responded the de- 
but I don’t intend to be 


hooked myself. Just you two st ad there 
and do the searchi «I ord... ep ahe i 

9 the searching as Ordey ppen we 
Will see what we ean find.” ron 
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Nichols remonstrated ; he insisted that Jhe was 
not a criminal, and even voluntarily gave the de- 
tective a revolver that he carried for personal 
safety, so as to assure him that he would attempt 
nothing desperate. The revolver was no assur- 
ance, however—the detective could not tell how 
many others he might have secreted about his 
person ; so, in spite of his wife’s and his own 
objections, they were both forced to lead the way, 
opening closet doors here, wardrobes there, mov- 
ing the beds and furniture in every conceivable 
direction. Nothing, of course, was discovered ; 
and, in his assiduity to prove his innocence, 
Nichols shook the portiéres and curtains till 
twelve years of dust fell from them, but no Mr. 
Sidney Grosvenor came with it. The detective 
began to look puzzled. 

‘T suppose you have pushed him out of a win- 
dow,’’ he said, at length. ‘‘That makes it still 
worse ; so get ready to come along with me.”’ 

This order was followed by protests of al] 
kinds. Nichols reasserted that they were guilt- 
less, respectable people; his wife expatiated a 
second time on their nationality, and threatened 
all sorts of international troubles as a result. It 
was to no purpose, however ; the man was im- 
perturbable, and go they did. At the office in- 
quiries were made for Mr. Grosvenor, but the 
clerk could remember no one of that description. 
Nichols pleaded with him to think harder, but, 
try as he would, he could remember nobody who 
had gone out that night who had a red face, 
broad shoulders-and wore a dress suit. 

“There are so many red faces and dress suits 
in Paris,’’ exclaimed the clerk. ‘No, I am 
sorry, but I cannot remember him.”’ 

Nichols then wanted to try the Grand Hotel, 
but the most the detective would do was to sect 
a messenger there, while he and his prisone¥* 
drove off to the police house in a carriage that 
was procured at the prisoners’ expense. Nichot? 
was by this time thoroughly despairing ; he @>* 
pected anything after such treatment, and words “1 
not have been in the least surprised at being ee 
out to the guillotine on his arrival at the stati <o* 

As to his wife, she protested to the last. °? 

“We are Americans !—we are Americanss ! i. 
she cried, vehemently, as she stepped into tha 
cab, 

“Od est Georges Washington?’ shouted thie 
cabby, in laughter, and then the vehicle rumble 
away toward the station house in the rue de La 
Petite Mare. 

Not long after Mr. Grosvenor had 
the Grand Hotel, and while he was seated in 
the office. doing a great deal of thinking over the 
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events of the evening, a note was handed to him 
by the porter, who had taken it from the mes- 
senger that had just rushed posthaste into the 
room. 

The note was from Fred Nichols. 
follows : 


Tt read as 


“We are in the station house at the III. District. 
Have been arrested. You can save us. Come quickly. 
“FRED, 
“Pp. S.—Are accused of having murdered you.”’ 


Mr. Grosvenor jumped up as if he had been 
shot out of the chair. He ran to the door, 
jumped into a cab, and was off for the III. Dis- 
trict in a jiffy. As the cab raced headlong down 
the street he wiped the perspiration off his brow 
and thought of the detective, and wondered if 
the worst had happened. No sooner had he 
reached the station house and entered the door- 
way when a woman jumped up from a seat ‘near 
by and threw both arms about his neck. It was 
Mrs. Nichols. 

**Oh, Sid, you have saved us !’’ she cried. 

““Yes,’’ reiterated her husband, ‘‘I was be- 
ginning to believe that you had really been mur- 
dered.’’ 

Numerous explanations necessarily followed. 
The sergeant at the desk was taken into their 
confidence, and nearly went into a paroxysm over 
the joke. As for the detective, he stood like a 
block of stone ; a dead man coming through the 
door could have surprised him no more than the 
appearance of Mr. Grosvenor. Here he had been 
thinking that he had made a great catch, earned 
a reputation, made the way for his name in the 
papers in connection with a famous murder trial, 
and now, just at the point when his imagination 
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was running riot with him, in walks the mur 
dered man and allows his supposed murderers to 
welcome him as their lost child and heir. In 
view of his faithfulness Grosvenor felt it only 
right to remunerate him with an extra twenty-, 
five francs. Then he turned to Mrs. Nichols. 

‘You, Hetty,’’ said he, with a laugh, ‘‘I wish 
they had put you in a dungeon—you deserved 
it; but as for Fred ty 

‘Yes, Iam the only injured party as far as I 
can see,’’ said Nichols. 

When they hailed a cab Hetty insisted that 
she was altogether too nervous to do any sleeping 
for an hour or two; so as late as it was Mr. 
Nichols proposed that they should have a little 
supper at the expense of his wife’s private purse. 

‘* You owe it to us, my dear,’’ he said. 

‘Yes, you owe it to us for all the trouble you 
got us into,’’ added Grosvenor. 

‘‘Well, drive to some place, then,’’ she ex- 
claimed, good-naturedly ; and off they went, 
while the station officials stood at the doorway 
and shouted good-by to them and _ laughed 
heartily. 

A little later two men and a woman were sit- 
ting off in one corner of a well-known all-night 
café, 

‘‘Here’s to never saying anything about it,” 
said one of the men, who was broad-shouldered 
and had a red face. As he spoke he lifted the 
glass to his lips, while he shook so with laughter 
that the wine spilled a little on the table. 

‘¢ And here’s to it,’’ said the other man. 

‘« And here’s to it,’’ said the third, who was a 
woman. Then they all three drank, and, true 
to their pledge, they have never said a word 
about it. 
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By Lity YounG COHEN, 


Between the lights time wavers ; 
A day is going by; 

And sun-bright clouds still drift about 
Upon the darkening sky. 


Calm air, calm sky, calm ocean; 
Night’s peace in every part ; 

The moon’s bright promise over all— 
But no one sees my heart. 


“For he, by geometric scale, 
Could take the size of pots of ale.” 


WHEN April’s showers had brought forth June 
roses the question as to where I should spend my 
summer holiday was still unsettled. A friend. 


urged me to join him in a 
cheap trip to England, but I 
could not be persuaded at 
first. A previous experience 
of an “English cheap trip” 
had proved the reverse of 
economical, for I found then 
that if one did the tour com- 
fortably and saw everything 
properly he would spend as 
much money abroad as at 
home. The steamer fare is 
cheap enough—it is the after 
expenses ashore that mount 
up; a—nd those who know 
told me that the crowds of 
American tourists have raised 
prices greatly in London 
shops, boarding houses and 
hotels, whilst the country 
hotels cHharge exorbitantly 
making nay while their syn 
shines. HH recall an instance 
of this im the English lake 
district, —sawhere every nice 
hotel cha wed five dollars g 
day, with fees to waiter, 
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boots and chambermaid extra. But my friend 
was importunate, and would not take ‘“‘no”’ 
from me. Then at last, to persuade me, he told 
me an open secret. He was going to do a little 
business, if possible, and if I would join him 
for company he was sure we could see country 
life in England cheaply and pleasantly, and 
possibly profitably, too. 

He owns a well-known store in New York, 
where he makes a specialty of peculiar designs 
and styles of furniture, copying antiques, etc. ; 
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‘* WITH LOVE IN YE BREAST 
MAY ALL BE POSSEST.’’ 
“THIS IS GOOD LIQUOR—TASTE 
BUT DO NOT WASTE.”’ 


and to properly set off his cabinets and whatnots 
he had displayed some genuine bits of old blue 
ware, picked up in his peregrinations through 
New England and elsewhere. His customers ad- 
mired these so much that he was often pressed to 
name a price for them ; but they were his private 
collection. However, he resolved to buy hence- 
forth to sell; so he diligently attended auction 
rooms and watched for bits of ‘‘old blue’’ as 
eagerly as did any of the London china maniacs 
of ten years ago. 

In 1892 he crossed to London for the first 
time, taking his wife with him; and fortune 
seemed to smile on his plans, for on board the 
steamer his wife and an English lady became ac- 
quainted, and in course of conversation one day 
the subject of old china was discussed, and they 
found that in their new acquaintance they had 
“struck oil.’? This lady had a good knowledge 
of old pottery and its marks, and she also knew 
where bits of odd and quaint ware could be 
picked up cheaper than in the London curiosity 
shops. But as time pressed, and it was ‘‘old 
blue’’ he particularly wanted, he refrained from 
investigating the country cottages and resolved to 
remain in London. However, like a shrewd 
business man, he made a note of what she had 
told him for future use, resolving to act upon her 
advice should he find the business a profitable 
one. Hence his proposed tour this year. 

But his wife rebelled. She would not go 
through the same ordeal again, poking up 
and down dingy alleys and courts and routing 
out pawnbrokers’ stores, when London had _ so 
many other charms ; but she agreed to join some 
friends on a trip to the Continent whilst he pur- 
Sued his china craze. JI yielded and accompanied 

him, for we were chumg gnd thoroughly con- 
enial. 


So, after seeing the ers off to Paris, we 


Planned our journey oy, - pipes. The name- 
Ven ge Pipes. The nam 

ete ad told yt ; 

less Jady had told hin, Q get int© the heart of 
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rural England, away from London, or Birming- 
ham, or Manchester, where the professional col- 
lectors had swooped up everything that could be 
bought, and that in the thatched and gabled 
cottages of Buckingham, the New Forest, Dev- 
onshire, Somerset, Gloucester, or Worcester, we 
could find specimens of the old English wares— 
the first patterns of blue and green Chelsea ; Dev- 
onport, Worcester, Spode and black Wedgewood 
—genuine bits of salt glaze from the old Lambeth 
potteries ; mugs of queer shape, puzzle jugs and 
old tobies, far more precious than what we could 
afford to buy in London shops, and at half the 
cost, provided the cotters would sell them. 

She named in particular a little cellar shop in 
Gloucester city—an cating house with sanded 
floor, where Dean Spence of the cathedral, who 
has 6ne of the finest private collections of English 
china in the country, often condescended to com- 
pare notes with the fat, jolly owner. 

My friend had been rather skeptical at first 
and not inclined to believe her assertion that the 
first patterns of old English wares were rising 
steadily in price and would soon be worth their 
weight in gold. She described carefully a pecul- 
iar make of old Worcester, the dishes of which 
were a concave shape, marked up in delicate 
thread lines of red and blue, much like a fancy 


fence, and now so rare that every piece is eagerly 


bought up when offered for sale. He told me 
all this, and when I cast doubts on her story he 
assured me that he was willing to do everything 
she advised, for already he had proved the truth 
of her statements. 

Philadelphian readers will be able to recall the 
sale of Mrs. Bloomfield Moore’s fine china in the 
winter of 1892~93. My friend had gone to at- 
tend this much-talked-of sale, and to his sur- 
prise and delight he found on the dining-room 
wall a small dish corresponding exactly to what 
she described, and on reference to the catalogue 
he found it entered ‘‘rare old Worcester.’’? When 
offered for sale he watched eagerly and bid upon 
it with four others whom he recognized as ex- 
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perts. He offered up to twelve dollars, and found 
the dish knocked down for sixteen dollars and 
fiity cents to a man who afterward turned out to 
be a buyer for an English firm who had supplied 
Mrs. Bloomfield Moore with many of her fine 
specimens. When quizzed by the unsuccessful 
bidders as to its value in the London market, the 
Englishman laconically drawled out: “It will 
pay me.’? I became convinced that our pro- 
spective tour could not be 
altogether a wild-goose 
chase, and so we fell a-plan- 
ning anew as to how we 
could best accomplish its 
perfect success. After a. 
hearty breakfast we set out 
Jor the Science and Art Mu- 
seum at South Kensington, 
where, in the pottery de- 
partment, specimens of 
every ware ever made in 
England or imported into 
the country may be seen. 
What a revelation it was to 
7e! Thad not been much 
dinpressed by the impor- 
tance of dishes hitherto— 
their contents more than 
their decoration or design 
had been my desire; but 
now I feel willing to rank 
myself as an art student 
and admirer of crockery, 
and my friend waxed en- 
thusiastic over my enthu- 
siasm. 
I gladly sketched many 
of the quaintest and rarest, 
in eager hope that we might 
come across a piece, although 
the ctzrator smiled signifi- 
cantly when we expressed 
our ho gpes for the same. He 
unlock—ed a case and al- 
lowed ane to transfer to 
paper a pen-and-ink draw- 
ing of a puzzle jug found at Lewes in 1846. 
ho figiare represents a mounted knight, which 
from its long, pointed toes and “ pryck spurs” 
place it zabout the reign of Henry IT., of Becket 
fame, in ‘the twelfth century. 
aan 7 —— 4 coarse brown clay, covered in 
a are 
slates abet tis SNe ie e at Pye 
it would 4e about four inches 


. “Abov 
the horse’. tail and below the hang eee se, 
r om 


~ a hole 
Oye gf ? 


evidently the aperture for filling in the liqulo= ; 
whilst from the position of the handle we judg@«~<! 
the horse’s mouth was used for pouring out tE = ¢ 
contents. 

The custodian told us that if in the course <2f 
our travels we were near the Blackmore Museu) 
in Salisbury, in Wiltshire, we would see tke 
broken fragments of several jugs dug up in tFre 
neighborhood, some representing human head ==, 
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cows, sheep, horses and equestrian figures in 
armor—all popwar designs in pottery from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth century. 

Another very rare jug is the human breast, as i 
lustrated on page 282. A few are to be seen in pri- 
yate collections in the South of England ; and as 
our worthy curator friend was willing, I sketched 
it, too, as he held out little hope of our being 
able to buy one. 

The glaze on the surface was perfect, and the 
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lines were so carefully incised and burned in, 
and the nipple so perfectly developed, that these 
jugs may well be considered perfect works of art. 
Another form of the same had a spout, which 
children could use; so that the idea of the feed- 
ing bottle seems to have existed in the Middle 
Ages. 

He advised us before leaving the London dis- 
tricts to run down and spend a day in Sussex, 
where in quaint old Chichester we would find a 
curiosity shop kept by one of his friends. Here, 
he assured us, we could buy a genuine Sussex 
pig—a style of jug rapidly going out of fashion, 
but very popular all over the South of England 
fifty years ago. We did so, and enjoyed one 
day to perfection, buying, in addition to the pig, 
several cups and saucers, plates and bowls of old 
Chelsea blue. One dainty dish, delicately veined 
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and notched like a vine leaf, was guaranteed over 
one hundred years old, and certainly unique as 
to shape and color, for we saw nothing to equal 
it elsewhere. 

Our pig holds a quart of liquor, and is so con- 
structed that it can stand either on its four legs 
or upright on its hams and tail. The head lifts 
off and forms a cup, the snout being the holder. 
As the ears are brought forward, they and the 
snout form three legs for the cup to stand upon. 
How easy to drink a hogshead of ale from such a 
vessel! Sussex, being noted for its bacon and 
hams, has for the badge or crest of the county a 
pig, with the motto, ‘‘ We wun’t be druv !’’ 

A Scotch friend to whom I have talked of this 
tour tells me that the expression ‘‘a pig’ll of 
tea’’ (pig full) is in common use in Scotland 
at the present day in the “‘Thrums’’ country. 
Our Kensington friend cor- 
roborated what the fair lady 
had said, and as I had pur- 
chased a new camera in 
London (for I am an ama- 
teur photographer), he gave 
us some excellent advice, 
which we gladly acted upon. 
He recommended our getting 
a strong but not heavy pack- 
ing case—this to be divided 
off into three compartments, 
much as orange boxes are. 
Into these we would be able 
to pack our plate, cup and 
saucers easily, layers of cot- 
ton batting being both cheap 
and effective. A pair of stout 
handles made the case com- 
plete ; a hinged lid and coat 
of brown paint made it highly 
respectable. 

We started from Padding- 
ton Station, and very quickly 
reached Slough, the junction 
for Windsor. Here we re- 
solved to see all we could, for 
we were not too utterly ab- 
sorbed in the china business, 
and I sketched the famed 
churchyard of Stoke Pogis, 
the scene of Gray’s immortal 
elegy. We inquired, too, 
about William Penn’s old 
homestead, but the rustics 
were sadly behind in the 
history of our Quaker or his 
ancestors. 
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Here we bought an old-fashioned gig, with a 
space behind suitable for the box, and the old 
horse attached proved a good investment. So 
even was his gait and so regular his steady pace 
that we ended our tour without a crack or broken 
dish ; and by driving our own rig, if rather in 
the country bumpkin line, we were able to stop 
when and where we pleased, and were perfectly 
independent of the saying, ‘‘ Time and trains wait 
for no man.”? 

We jogged off into rural Buckinghamshire, fol- 
lowing out the advice of the great ‘*she,’’ that 
in the quaint and thatched cottages surrounding 
some old mansion house we would most likely 
find ©-reasure-trove. For a month we lived in 
the Oyen air, sleeping in ivy-covered inns and 

srowirmmy fat on home-baked bread and sweet but- 
ter, bewfsteaks and foaming ale—real old English 
fare. Amd such ham and eggs! Then the tea, the 
strawberries and cream and gooseberries, which 
cost onTy a few pennies, are not equaled any- 
Where o eat of England, and with hunger for sauce 
seemed # od for the gods, 

On th zeough rural lanes, sweet with wild roses 
and gay ~wvith bryony, across the canals by crooked 
stone brialges, past antiquated churghacs zand many- 
chimneyee=d mansions—an ever-Ch», <7 et scene of 
pastoral ezad peaceful life—until at ae realized 
the true a2 €aning of what seemed { ag t a. hack- 

ey 
yp 


neyed phrase used by Ouida and other writers to 
tantalize one—‘‘ A perfect English scene.”’ 

In Wiltshire, when nearing Salisbury—for we 
planned to spend our Sundays in the charming, 
sleepy cathedral cities—we found a rare puzzle 
jug, so called because of the peculiar construction 
and the difficulty in quaffing the liquor from one 
of the three spouts. 

This one was made of coarse brown ware, 
crudely decorated, and the modern artistically 
painted porcelain and china mugs are copies of 
these earlier forms. Mottoes, names, dates, 
verses or quaint couplets, are incised in the clay 
before firing, as in the illustrations ; whilst one 
we saw in Salisbury, pierced full of holes and 
mouths, bore the sarcastic invitation, ‘‘The ale 
is good—taste,’’ the tasting being all but an im- 
possibility. Another bore the lines : 


“ From Mother Earth I took my birth, 
Then form’d a jug by man; 
And now stand here, fill’d with good.cheer— 
Taste of me, if you can.” 


We moved on toward the west country, having 
no difficulty in getting entrance to the cottages- 
A polite request for a glass of-water or any in- 
quiry as to the road was sufficient. The pretty 
dishes were always ranged in an open dresser 
called a ‘‘ plate rack,’’? and my friend’s eager ey© 


a 
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soon picked out a ‘‘find.’? Sometimes we could 
buy it, often not. These cotters who possess 
such dishes have been servants before marriage 
at the ‘‘ Hall’’ or the ‘‘Court’’ or the ‘‘ Manor,”’ 
and this accounts for the genuineness and value 
of the ware. An odd plate or dish is freely given 
to a faithful servant, possibly a crack or broken 
piece in it, but easily repaired. 

One of the finest collections we saw was in an 
old gardener’s cottage in Worcestershire. His 
mother had been a housekeeper to an old Lord 
H. , and his daughters used to visit her in 
her son’s cottage and take tea with their old, 
faithful servant. The pretty cups, jugs and 
dishes had been given to her at various times, 
and were highly treasured; for loyalty to ‘‘the 
family’ is deeply impressed on these cottagers, 
and only dire necessity will ever make them 
part with such gifts. One of her puzzle jugs 
bore the verre : 

"A crown I'll bet 
That none can get 
The ale that’s in this jug; 
Nor drink his fill - 
Without he spill, 
And shall not use a plug.’ 


The following Sunday we spent in Gloucester, 
and after an enjovable day in the cathedral we 
visited the wonderful ‘‘New Inn,’’ which dates 
from Chaucer’s days. On Monday we set out 
eagerly for the little shop with the sanded floor, 
and found that no fairy tale had been told. 
Never before had mine good host of the eating 
house met such customers! His treasures were 
ransacked and his lengthy stories cut short ; for 
we were more eager to buy than was he to sell. 
He really loved his wares, and though the money 
was good his face was not always expressive of 
pleasure as we priced and laid aside some pre- 
cious piece. We bought several wineglasscs, the 
stalks of which were interlaced like sticks of 
candy ; and we indulged in a few exquisite cups 
without handles, the decorations in blue— of 
birds and butterflies—for which we gave nearly 
four dollars for each piece. He of Kensington 
had told us of their intrinsic value, and the 
mythical she had quoted the price ; so we were 
safe. 

In the cottages toward Wotton and Hucklecot 
we bought several plates and dishes of old Wor- 
cester, but nowhere could we buy such a piece as 
Mrs. Moore’s, although We saw Several in private 
collections. 

In one cottage we f, 

pot, which had_ heen ele 
eating-house friend ha) 46 
% L 


a fine old toby fill- 
grandfather's, Our 
“qs. Tobv is some- 
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times seen standing, sometimes sitting. This 
toby has a snuff-mull (box) in one hand anda 
glass or mug in the other. Sometimes he has a 
jug of ale in one hand whilst he pours it into a 
glass held in the other. His face is always very 
jovial in its expression. These tobies vary in 
size from three pints to little more than a mouth- 
ful. 

We also bought a bellarmine, or longbeard, 
now so familiarly known as a graybeard. These 
jugs were first made in London, in 1626, by 
Thomas Rous and Abraham Cullyn, and were 
generally known as ‘‘cologne pottes, or Jugges.” 
In 1671 Charles II. granted a patent to John 
Dwight, of Fulham, to make transparent glaze- 
ware ; and fourteen years later the said John 
Dwight received another patent for his ‘‘ white 
fine stone gorges’? and his ‘marbled, redd, 
opacous and darke-coloured porcellaine.’’ From 
this we learn that Doulton’s famed potterics are 
but successors to John Dwight’s ware of the 
Stuart times. 

Cardinal Bellarmine, who died in 1621, made 
himself so odious to the Protestants in the Nether- 
lands that his name became a by-word for odium 
in all ale houses; and as he was short-necked, 
thick-set, with a heavy paunch and long beard, 
the prevailing fashion in ale jugs seemed to rep- 
resent his figure exactly. 

A proper bellarmine has a narrow neck and 
wide belly (for this is the potter’s technical 
term); and to accentuate the supposed resem- 
blance to the cardinal’s figure a coat-of-arms ot 
crest was often burned into the clay as ornamen- 
tation over the “‘belly.”? The sizes varied ; the 
‘¢ gallonier ”’ contained a gallon, the ‘ pottle-pot"’ 
held two quarts, the “‘ pot’’ equaled a quart, and 
the ‘‘little pot’’ held a pint. 

Ben Jonson repeatedly alludes to the bellar- 
mine in his plays. In one—‘‘ Epsom Wells” — 
he says: 

““Uds bud, my head begins to turn round. 


But let’s into the house— 


’Tis dark! We'll have one bellarmine.” 


Cartwright, too, in 1651, wrote: 


“Thou thing! thy belly looks like to some strutting 
hill 
O’ershadowed by thy rough beard like a wood; 
Or like a larger jug that some men call 
A bellarmine.’’ 


But in Cheshire they claim that the jugs were 
made like a big, bearded sheriff who met his run- 
away daughter, likewise corpulent ; and as they 
drank ale together the wits compared the ale 
jugs to their figures, 
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Whilst on this subject my scotch friend tells 
the yet another good story : 

An old Scotch lady, famed for her brewing of 
Strong ale, found that she had more ale than 
jugs to hold it. She sent for a neighboring laird 
and asked him to bring her all the spare “ gray- 
beards’? he could get. Next day he arrived. 
She asked him where were the graybeards, and 
he replied : ‘Down in the hall; come and see. 
I warrant ilk ane will haud twa gallons.” To 
her dismay she found that he had brought her 
four of his thirstiest cronies ; but she appreciated 
the joke and the extra bottles were not needed. 
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I had now entered so heartily into my frien cl 7 s 
scheme that had he asked me to drive all ow <r 
Britain after dishes I would gladly have dor e 
so. But everything comes to an end, as did o& 2F 
time and money. So we retraced our steps 0 
join our friends, vowing that unless the tina <=s 
were indeed very hard we would return ne=><t 
year. We had done well, and our personal e>=- 
penses for the month had not exceeded one hux2- 
dred dollars. As I set foot once more in Ne-~wy 
York I felt that my trip of 1895 would long be 
remembered as one of the simplest, cheapest arc] 
pleasantest holidays I had ever spent. 
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By LioneEL JoHNson, 


Far out the strange ships go, 
Their broad sails flashing red 

As flame, or white as snow— 
The ships, as David said. 


Winds rush and waters roll— 
Their strength, their beauty, brings 
Into mine heart the whole 
Magnificence of things. 


That men are counted worth 
A part upon this sea, 

A part upon this earth, 
Exalts and heartens me. 


Ah, Glaucus, soul of man! 
Encrusted by each tide 

That, since the seas began, 
Hath surged against thy side— 


Encumbering thee with weed 
And tangle of the wave ! 

Yet canst thou rise at need, 
And thy strong beauty save | 


Tides of the world in vain 
Desire to vanquish thee: 

Prostrate, thou canst again 
Rise, lord of earth and sea. 


Rise, lord of sea and earth, 
And winds and starry night} 
Thine is the greater birth 
And origin of light. 
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ETTERS, sir.”’ 

A mulatto servant 
laid a packet of letters 
on the table beside a 
fowling piece and game 
bag. 

“Letters? What 
the deuce do I want 
of letters? They are 
safe to be bills and 
duns, the eternal howl 
and cry of a pack of 
hungry creditors always at my back. No letters 
for me. I leave them all to you, Barry,’’ and 
the elder Wyndham shrugged his shoulders in 
grewsome significance. ‘(There are no matters 
of interest in letters for me nowadays ; mine have 
more of mathematics than poetry.” 

Turning his back resolutely upon the two or 
three square, businesslike missives, Squire Wynd- 
ham gzazed into the fire in all the indolent indif- 
ference of one habitually determined not to med- 
dle wit Ki such harassing matters. 

“* Th «re was a day when billets were the rule,”’ 
he wen. t on, in pathetic regret ; ‘‘but the two 
most @#etestable words jn our vernacular are 
creditors and—time. Somehow they hang to- 
gether with a devilish tenacity,’’ and the old 
squire latzghed to himself, then sighed. 

Time Faad whitened his head and grooved 
some lines and furrows, but time had failed to 
quench the brilliance of his eyes or the pensive 
beauty of _his smile. ¢¢ Time and bills’? had 
Se aarp? pnelty of the pydjgzal whose 
osts of Irz— Ss dually ‘ . 
Pe Gradually deteriorates in B< a host 

“Jews grad Gentiles are hoth 

rol. XL., No. 3—19, 


lM» vers,” 
We ’ 


‘“MISTREsS MARION,” Etc., Etc. 
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grimly observed the squire, as Barry opened the 
first letter and said : 

‘Levy pressing for the money you borrowed 
of him for those horses.’’ 

“Don’t read it, I beg of you, Barry, my son ; 
these sharks indulge in such vulgar English it is 
painful to polite ears,’’ adjured the squire, very 
much as if that was the sole objection to hearing 
the soiled epistle. 

“‘This is confoundedly vulgar,’’ rejoined the 
younger man, unfolding another of equally ques- 
tionable diction. ‘‘ Thompson reminding you of 
the last three thousand—no interest paid for five 
years, he says.”’ 

“Quite enough,’’ interrupted his father ; ‘‘their 
letters bore one with their want of originality. 
How can he expect me to think of the interest on 
a paltry couple of thousand? I shall ask another 
loan of him. A third mortgage on the timber 
ought to serve him, and it’s hard luck for a man 
of my tastes to be short of funds.”’ 

‘* Hard, indeed,”’ coincided Barry, breaking the 
seal of a third letter. ‘‘What can Barney be 
after now that he has written such a folio of @ 
letter?’ remarked Barry, glancing at the well- 
filled page. 

“The fellow is after some of his old tricks, I’ 1 
dare swear,’’ laughed the squire. ‘‘ Barney is 2 
lad of spirit, but exceptionally unlucky in some 
of his escapades. Let us hear what he has tO 
say. I'll throw those vulgar-looking papers be- 
hind the fire ; it’s a safe place for them,’’ pleas- 
antly added the squire, tossing into the glowing 
blaze the luckless reminders of debts that would 
always be unpaid. ‘I am afraid Barney is not 
as prudent as a gentleman should be who bears 
the old and honorable name to which he was 
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born,”’ the squire remarked, in the paternal anx- 
iety he invariably expressed with such beautiful 
effect that his sons themselves believed in it. 

‘* He can speak for himself. Here is what he 
says: ‘Dear Barry’ ” 

‘*Barney wants something of you,’’ interpo- 
lated the squire, softly. 

Barry laughed at a prediction requiring no 
great gift of divination, then resumed : ‘‘‘T have 
quite neglected to inform you that my marriage 
with Mathilde will take place on Thursday, the 
15th of April’——” 

‘*Capital news !’’ interjected the squire, hold- 
ing his shapely hand up to the light to examine 
the seal ring thereon. ‘‘ Your cousin, Mathilde 
Marigny, is a famous beauty as well as a great 
heiress. It was a favorite idea of mine that one 
of my sons should enter the lists for Mathilde. 
But go on, Barry.” 

‘¢¢We sail almost immediately for France,’ ’’ 
Barry continued. ‘‘ ‘With the perversity of a 
beautiful woman she is determined to visit Wynd- 
ham Hall as soon as we return from abroad, 
which will be in the early fall.’ ”’ 

‘Awkward for Barney, seeing that since his 
imbroglio with old John Erskine, five years ago, 
he has never been able to appear at his home 
in his own person; but very good taste in Ma- 
thilde,’’? commented the squire. 

‘*¢Of course, no man in my position could re- 
fuse such a request, because it is the correct 
thing to head homeward within a reasonable 
time after such affairs ; therefore I take the pre- 
liminary steps now toward @ la mode matrimony. 
All the same, it would make a lively sensation to 
have John Erskine’s minions pounce upon me 
for that drubbing I gave him five years ago. I 
only wish I had broken every bone in the old 
sinner’s miserable little carcass and have done 
with him. However, our wonderful resemblance 
has served as an effectual disguise in my frequent 
visits to Wyndham Court. I propose to try the 
experiment again; en bref, as everybody sup- 
posed me to be you, and as we have been con- 
founded with cach other from our natal day, and 
as you very well remember that Mathilde was my 
father’s choice for you, it will fall out quite nat- 
urally that you are the happy man instead of 
myself. Of course, dear old boy, I am safe to have 
your consent and aid in this rather awkward 
emergency ; therefore I conjure you to take 
flight in proper season hefyre the 15th. Explain 
it all to father. Give hin ghe points. Tam sure 
of his approval at all eye, , and then it is some- 
what of a satisfaction ty “poly visit Wyndham 
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Court under the very ep Cf the man who is 
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searching the world over for you. Apart from the 
clutch of the law, old John Erskine holds every 
“TOU” against me, and, dear old fellow, they 
are not a few. Mathilde has no suspicion of my 
private embarrassments. Fortunately it is never 
amiss to call either of us Barry or Barney; en 
conséquence, she will never be perplexed by reason 
of any blunders in that respect. Write me a line 
as soon as the coast is clear.—Yours, Barney.’ ”’ 

‘Your determination to leave home to-morrow 
falls in admirably with this project of Barney’s. 
The boy is always in luck in spite of his madcap 
pranks. Somehow he comes out of his most 
serious scrapes scathless,’? remarked the squire, 
in a tone of congratulative pride dashed by a 
pathetic regret. ‘‘I wish he resembled you less ; 
no good comes of too much temerity.”’ 

Barry tugged at his long mustache absently. 
His features were boldly aquiline ; his expression 
resolute and imperative, at times almost barbaric ; 
altogether, there was something strong and strik- 
ing in his whole appearance. His proportions 
were superbly Herculean, with a certain lithe ease 
and sinewy grace of motion. His careless, con- 
fident smile had all the winning charm of his 
father’s sweet, suave, resistless smile, and all the 
intrepidity of one who easily held his own among 
fellow men. 

‘* Barney can have his way about it,’”’ answered 
Barry, slowly ; ‘‘but for my own part I rather | 
object to the plan, though I can’t sce that it will 
do any harm, only I should make a clean breast 
of it to Mathilde. Of course everybody will sup- 
pose that Iam the fortunate Wyndham, because 
nobody has heard of Barney since Erskine com- 
pelled him to fly the state.”’ 

“It’s a marvel how close the resemblance is- 

Think of Barney coming back here so often as Fee 

has, and having the audacity to speak to Ex S- 

kine, bitter little malicious scoundrel that B7¢ 

is, and never suspected,’’ the squire said, in 20 | 
amused tone. ‘The fellow is madly reckle==8- 
However, he will sow his wild oats now; p=s#2)" 

his debts—perhaps; and live in good style— 
certainly. Where are you going?” 

‘*T shall take a day’s shooting—the last before 
T leave the old place,’’ rather evasively answered 
Barry. 

“Seems to me you have become a most. in- 
veterate sportsman of late,’’ observed his father. 

“T suppose you will do some notable work 
among the big game out in the territories ?”’ 

‘It will be some years hence, then—aft-er I 
have struck a rich vein or wrested a fortune rom 
the fickle goddess,’’ lightly rejoined Barry, Gl Taw- 
ing on his gloves. 
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“ A man of your appearance need Never toil like 
agalley slave for money,” answered the old squire, 
whose worldly wisdom came too late for himself. 
“The Wyndhams were always a beautiful race.’’ 

His son laughed half regretfully, and whistled 
to the dogs as he stepped out on the piazza. 

Two hours later Barry Wyndham was ten 
miles away, riding along an unfrequented road 
which seemed hewn through a dense body of 
pines skirting the mountain ridges. His objec- 
tive point was undoubtedly the only cottage in 
that remote region. Apparently his approach 
had been marked by one accustomed to waiting 
for it. A fiel@’s breadth from the cottage a voice, 
neither shrill nor loud in its fine semi-tones, 
reached him easily. 

“Barry !—Barry! He has sent for me at 
last”? 

The girl, watching him from the low doorway, 
Tepeated her news in breathless eagerness when 
he came upon the diminutive porch. Her beau- 
tiful face elowed with color. 

“The old colonel has relented then ?”’ 

Barry Wyndham’s eyes neve> grew eager nor 
excited, albeit an intense anxiety defined itself in 
the steady gaze riveted upon the fair face. 

“When are you to go, Jet? Is the day and 
hour fixed? Because you are safe to repent of it 
to all eternity if you disobey that old tyrant of 

a grandfather.” 

“He is going abroad to Europe, and when he 
returns I am to live at Castleton Court. He will 
send for me in October—only think of it!’ she 
replied, with a joyous laugh. ‘But, Barry, I 
was awe-stricken and frightened by my grand- 
father’s servant. What will it be when I am in 
the presence of my grandfather himself?’ 

** Your grandfather’s servants are patterns of 
respec-tability and good nature,’’ rejoined Barry, 
emilirzg at the artless confession. ‘ 

“* Bust, Barry, [have never seen anyone besides 
you aamd madame and Kizzie 3 and it is so very 
strange=, Barry. But I do not think I can ever 
fancy _2eople unlike you and madame.” 


‘* Poor little darling, there is small resemblance 


between either and your grandfather. The old 
colonel has not one grain of mercy for anyone 
who defi es him.” : 
- I slr could be afraid to do that,” she said, with 
alittle saver. “He never forgave papa.” 
easier he shifted from Barry to the 
scene be_ryond. Was strikin ways 
the verge of desolate, a ee 
In the Drief space of five min Zz 
: ut ht have 
been related the history of the sey. i ae eee 


: 6 
occupancy of this remote cottage her Jiterally 
Tt 
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had no history, It had been an easy, untro @2- 
bled tranquillity from the day Mme. Jouve, tk me 
French nursery governess, had taken up her 
abode on this wild bit of mountain land. Geors2¢e 
Castleton held a twenty-years’ lease of a moux2- 
taineer’s cottage, and madame became the sek £- 
appointed guardian of George Castleton’s bal» zy 
girl. True it was that across the country, bare I 2y 
twenty miles away, stood Castleton Court, armel 
under his own rooftree still lived old Colonel! 
Castleton. George had been son and heir to tlre 
Tich man, and George’s child was in naturzal 
right sole heiress. Nevertheless, in the seventeen 
years neither grandsire nor granddavghter had 
stood face to face, or, for aught anybody knew, 
were aware of cach other's existence. George 
Castleton’s wife had been a beauty for whom he 
braved his father’s displeasure. The dream of 
love was brief—the displeasure lasting. The 
former, with its tender hopes and happiness, fell 
into a heap of chards inside the first year. The 
latter hung by him and his with an evil tenacity, 
although he laid his fair wife in the old church-' 
yard and then literally vanished. 

A few years thereafter came a well-authenti- 
cated rumor of George’s death by shipwreck on 
the coast of Mexico. 

So it came about that Geraldine Castleton—or 
© Jet,’? as her father had once called the infant— 
lived on through seventeen years of life at the 
tiny cottage. The child had never been a mile 
from home. Her little world narrowed to such 
small limits that Jet suspected nothing beyond it. 
Thus it bade fair to continue but for one of 
those fateful changes forever taking one’s destiny 
in hand and upheaving the edifice of the future 
when it appeared most probable to stand. Mme. 
Jouve went to her rest unwillingly enough, per- 
haps. She must needs part from her beloved Jet, 
and go—not far; only out under the clump of 
dark firs, where neither friend nor enemy envied 
her the six feet of realty comprising her first 
and last homestead. 

The lease of twenty years was in its final 
twelvemonth. Still good Kizzie, the brawny- 
armed domestic, and Jet remained in the cottage- 
Still Barry Wyndham came with hounds at his 
heels and fowling piece over his shoulder. 

Tossing down his empty game bag and placing 
his gun in a safe corner, he followed Jet into the 
little sitting room. 

“Barry, do you think grandfather will be very 
hard and unkind to me?” 

‘No, not in the least so, Jet—unless you dis- 
obey him,’? he again asserted ; ‘and that is his 
one grand point—he will never pardon that.’’ 
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“Barry, I have no other home. Oh, I have 
not a place in the world—no other home! Sup- 
pose grandfather is not good to me. Barry, Barry, 
I am so dreadfully afraid of him !’”’ 

She crept nearer to him with strange timidity, 
and not for the first time of late Barry Wynd- 
ham cursed his ill luck of poverty. 

“Tt will be a hard tussle with fortune, but I 
mean to wrest something from her for myself and 
you, my dearest. I have never cared to try, so 
many years have been wasted, fool that I have 
been! There was always that foolish plan of my 
father’s—of a marriage with my cousin. IT would 
gladly resign ten years of my life to possess the 
smallest of incomes now.”’ 

She glanced up at him with an arch little 
smile. 

‘Yes, I know you have told me that he hoped 
you would marry your cousin Mathilde. Is she 
very rich ?”? 

“Very rich and very beautiful,’”’ he said, half 
bitterly—‘‘ quite qualified to repair the family 
fortunes and hush up the family follies.’”’ 

Don’t vou think, Barry, it would be better 
for you to marry Mathilde?” 

She watched him in intense anxiety. 

‘*T suppose my father thought so,’’? began 
Barry, with a careless laugh, ‘‘ but his wishes are 
not mine.” 

‘¢Oh, Barry!’ Jet gave a gasp of relief. ‘I 
was afraid you were going to say it would be bet- 
ter. Ah, what a heartache it gave me!’ 

“Did it, my darling?’ he exclaimed, de- 
lighted at his own power. ‘I have no such 
treasonable thought. You are the idol of my 
life, dcarest.”’ 

The beautiful face brightened. 

‘*Barry, I need not dislike Mathilde?’ she 
asked, in naive simplicity. ‘‘Somehow I cannot 
quite like her. I think I might like her better 
if you would tell me you never liked her.” 

He kissed the flushed cheek with amused ten- 
derness. She was so childishly innocent and 
sweet | 

“I never cared for her, my beautiful, and I 
shall go mad if I lose you,’ he answered, in a 
low tone. 

“* How can you lose me, Barry? You are all 
I have—nobody else cares for me,’’ was the quick 
response. ‘‘ You cannot Jose me unless you love 
Mathilde the best.” 

He shook his head and gyniled scornfully. 

‘That is not even a asibility. Come what 


may, I will return at 1 of 
vy acti of one year, or, at 
the furthest, tio,” tig < eer 


“Oh, yes, Barry, wo ap 
(J 


4 x omised. T will wait 
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a vear or a lifetime,’’ the sweet, soft tones made 
answer. ‘I hope granafather will not be very 
severe; and those others—those half relations— 
what are they like, Barry ?”’ 

lis dark-gray eves lighted savagely. The pros- 
pect displeased him. 

‘‘They are none of the most alluring,’’ he 
said. ‘Your grandfather’s half-brother, Gabriel 
Gwynne, must have been blind and deaf when he 
married his wife. He did wisely to die—I am 
perplexed to know how he lived as long as he 
did ; but it’s hard on Colonel Castleton to have 
had the widow and son settle down upon him.” 

‘*The son,”’ echoed Jet—‘‘do you think the 
son will like me, Barry?’ 

He laughed angrily. 

“There is not the smallest doubt that he will 
like you, my beautiful darling ; but all the same 
I don’t suppose you will take any violent fancy 
either to your great Aunt Gwynne or to Gabriel, 
her worthy son. The one is a coarse, vulgar wom- 
an, the other a brute.’’ 

‘Then I can never like them,’’ was the deci- 
sive reply. 

“*Jet,”? he went on, ‘don’t you understand 
that you are beautiful ?—the most beautiful per- 
son I ever beheld ?”’ 

‘Am I?’ she said, delighted at his: praise. 
“But, Barry, when I am heside other girls I shall 
appear awkward and plain. Madame always said 
that I would be astonished at the beauty and 
grace of elegant people, Barry 7? She hesi- 
tated and colored. 

‘What is it, Jet ?”? Wyndham demanded. 

“Do you think I shall make any dreadful 
mistakes ?”” 

‘*When, sweetheart, and where?” inquired 
Barry, perplexed by the anxiety in every linea- 
ment. 

‘When I go out in the world —at grand- 
father’s,’’ she replied, the soberness of expres- 
sion deepening. 

“*Tt is a very small world—only a great quiet 
old country house, with an occasional stiff din- 
ner party or a batch of men for the hunt, and a 
Juncheon more famous for wine than wit,’’ ex- 
plained Wyndhan, in a lugubrious tone in which 
Jet perceived the amusement. 

‘*Oh, Barry, do not laugh at me !”? 

Jet folded her hands imploringly. Her cheek 
burned hotly. The sweet, low voice mellowed 
into a plaintive tone. 

“Do you think I can be like other people, 
who are not awkward and verdant? I have 
never seen anyone besides madame and you and 
Kizzic. I have never dined at anybody’s table, 


Sever Deen within any other house than this 
cottage. - Barry, is it very small and pyretched ?” 
Jet wax “ted breathlessly for his ten] v- 


“Tt is the dearest cottage j 7 és 
ge in they, to me 
he returne=7- male 
“Just what T told Kizzie,’ trium- 


"or, 
\ ye 


“¢paRRY!—BARRY! HE AAS SENT 
FOR ME AT LAST.’”? 


phant answer. ‘‘And I—oh, Barry, am I 
very shabby and awkward ?”” 
“Shabby and awkward! he echoed. 
“You are neither ; you are the perfection of 
grace and loveliness.”’ 
‘‘No—no !’’ she replied, tearfully ; ‘‘you are 
a man and cannot tell. Kizzie says my dress is 
shabby, and that I shall look as if I had stepped 
out of the ark; and, Barry, it is the only one 
have.”’ 

“Poor child,’? he muttered under his mus- 
tache, ‘‘ and there is no one to help you.”’ 
“*No one—now that madame is gone. 

is grandfather very rich ?”’ she persisted. 
Wyndham shrugged his shoulders as he said : 
*€No one knows ; he should be rich. He is net- 
ther a fool nor a spendthrift,’? amended Barry, 2 
touch of irony in the tone ; ‘but years ago much 
of the colonel’s money disappeared with no per- 


Barry: 
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ceptible return. I suppose it slipped through 
his fingers as it did with his forbears, until there 
is only the landed estate to leave behind him.” 

‘* Tam so glad, Barry ; then, perhaps, I won’t 
seem so verdant and shabby. I hope he is al- 
most as poor as we are, now that madame is 
gone. We had oceans of moncy then. You 
know, Barry, that madame’s annuity was quite 
two hundred dollars a year.” 

Barry laughed. 

‘©Could she exist on it?’’? he asked, in some 
wonder. 

‘¢ Exist?’ repeated Jet, innocently. ‘‘ Why, 
Barry, we never used the half of it. I can’t see 
what one could buy with plenty of money, ex- 
cept a new dress.”’ 

A gravity quite real drifted over Wyndham’s 
disturbed countenance. 

‘My dearest, if there is anything in the world 
that I wish, it is that you were rich.”? Evidently 
he meant in the broadest possible sense what he 
said. ‘‘My greatest wish is to be rich myself; 
failing that, it is for you to be rich. It may be 
either of us; it must be one of us. Neither 
more nor less will it take to make our happi- 
ness.’’ 

An incredulous smile flitted over the girl’s 
face as her fingers traveled up and down the 
buttonholes of his coat. 

“*T cannot tell, Barry, because I have always 
had everything I wanted.”’ : 

‘Possibly ; but in less than a year you will 
have changed your mind,’ he predicted, in a 
grim experience of what ‘everything’? might 
mean twelve months hence. 

‘Ah, Barry, what does it matter? I love you 
with all my heart,’ whispered Jet. 

‘Can you not understand, dear, that at pres- 
ent Tam no eligible match for you? In reality 
‘Tam a respectable vagabond with not a shilling 
in the world. I have the tastes and habits of a 
gentleman with the purse of a footman. I wish 
Thad been born to hew wood and break stones, 
to eat brown bread and live in a grimy cabin. 
No, Jet, Iam safe to say now what all the world 
can tell you—that Barry Wyndham has no right 
to ask any woman to share his mendicancy. Still 
I cannot give you up.” : 

Jet's hand stole softly along the buttons and 
was suddenly laid on his lips. 

“Hush, Barry ! vou frighten me when you 
talk in that wav. I have promised to wait for 
you—TI can wait for years. Ido not mind poy- 
erty—T have been poor since madame died,” she 
said, innocently. “Jt 7s so very much harder 
not to be loved.” 
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Barry’s hand stroked her hand in passionate 
fondness. 

‘No, no, my dearest Jet; it is a thousandfold 
worse to be poor.”’ 

The words rose against him afterward in a ter- 
rible parody of a belief, the animus of which was 
true and wholly tender. 

“You will trust me through everything, will 
you not?” 

Jet threw her arms around his neck impetu- 
ously. 

‘¢ Nothing can shake my faith in you, Barry— 
nothing, unless,’”? she corrected, in charming in- 
nocence, ‘‘you love Mathilde more than you 
love me.” 

Barry’s handsome features lighted with a swift 
flash of rapture. The sweet, naire confession 
rang in his ears musically Tong after he had 
parted with her and rode homeward through the 
pines. 

Before Barry Wyndham was many miles away 
from the cottage he had determined to brave the 
old colonel and at least acquaint him with the 
engagement of his granddaughter. Barry’s heart 
misgave him that some plan for Jet's future 
lurked under this tardy recognition. 

‘‘ He can only refuse me,”’ reflected the young 
fellow, ‘‘and that may not matter much.” 

By the time he had entered the library at Cas- 
tleton Court the impulse prompting him to come 
was half regretted. He sank down in one of the 
cumbersome chairs while a servant went to in- 
form the colonel. The sound of voices drifted 
out from the colonel’s private study. Some 
one was evidently in close conversation, which 
scarcely halted when the servant announced a 
visitor. > 

“Barry Wyndham,” the colonel said, in hiss 
clear, pleasant voice, perfectly distinct to Barr 
in the library. ‘‘ How fortunate, Trescott! H < 
answers our purpose admirably. Show him irm= . 
Eh, Barry !’ he added, when the young man ap" ™ 


peared, ‘I am particularly glad to see yout 


night, my boy. Sit down there at the table. Ye ow 
see we are deep in business, Trescott and myse] |” 

A glance sufficed to show Barry that the col- 
onel was closeted with his lawyer, who pausecd in 
his writing to greet the handsome young W\ -nd- 
ham cordially, then read the finished page «<> tit- 
ically and laid down his pen. 

You are just in time to relieve us of om 
lemina,.’’ the lawyer observed. 
we want your name—merely,”’ he correcteA , 
a witness.”” 

Barry signified his willingness to unlimit «1 use 
of his name. 
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“Ah, my boy,” commented the colonel, lean- 
ing back in. his chair with a wearied look, “when 
you are as old as Iam you won't be so free of 
your signature. This time, however, it can do no 
possible harm to yourself.””. He glanced at the 
lawyer and paused a moment. ‘I am making 
my will,’? he abruptly supplemented. 

‘Barry started. Cadmus Castleton was making 
his will, and by all the laws of justice and nature 
Jet was the legatee. Three minutes before that 
brief announcement Jet’s grandfather might have 
believed that he asked her hand for disinterested 
love of Jct. But now, in years following he 
could never prove how much or how little of true 
affection underlaid his suit. 

‘*Yes,’? the colonel went on, quickly, ‘‘at my 
age one must look to it that his estate is properly 
devised -as he means it to go. I have left my 
granddaughter, Geraldine Castleton, a portion of 
my estate upon condition that she fulfills the 
terms imposed. Failing that, she is penniless. 
It is this will, Barry, that I wish you to wit- 
ness. Trescott is the other witness.”’ 

ee drew the long legal sheet beforc him. 

; Is it necessary that you should make a 
will ??? demanded Barry, his sence of right rising 
above the dire heartache that this confidence 
gave him. 

The elder man looked up in haughty amaze- 
ment. Just as plainly as words could have 
Phrased it the colonel’s face said: “How dare 
you question me?’ 

His eyes retumed to the testament he was 
about to sign. 


“If I understand you correctly,” he began, in 


pes, ‘“‘you inquire why it is necessary 

Ae: make a will. I depart from my non- 
committal habit and reply that it is because my 
granddaughter is coheir, share and share alike 
with another person. ?? ; 


H i ; seed 
ee Pe cas took up the pen and dipped it into 


“One moment, co] 

onel ” 
yer; Mr. Wyndham Tieaia 

lee rights of your sole descendant.” 
ing th ie ae tleton dropped the pen and, push- 
bows a ri Signed document aside, rested his el- 
n the table. Trescott removed his glasses 

g 


interrupted the law- 
that you apparently 


— oat advised intrusting a third party 
Servation 2? an ae 
terrogatively. answered the colonel, in 
**Undoubted} , 

. y that was Eee lied 

Sareea without ovine. my advice,’’ replie 
aking that view of the matter, no better per- 


£0n can be found than Barry,’? resuyed Colonel 
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Castleton. ‘‘I intrust this information to you 
for the benefit of another. Before doing so I beg 
the bond of your word that vour knowledge may 
be a secret until after my death. By Trescott’s 
advice I confide in‘a third party under this im- 
perative obligation of silence during my life. Are 
you willing to be that third party ?”’ 

The keen gaze of the wise old man studied 
Barry’s countenance. 

“‘T would be binding myself to keep a secret 
of which I might disapprove,’’? remarked Barry. 

‘¢ By no means,”’ was the decided answer. ‘‘ You 
have my word, sir, that this is in nowise detri- 
mental to others.”’ 

“Very well, sir; I pledge you my honor that 
it is safe with me. I accept your bond of si- 
lence,’’ acquiesced Barry. 

Cadmus Castleton folded his hands on the table 
before him with the air of a man who has some- 
thing unpleasant to perform. 

“‘Possibly,’? he began, ‘‘you may have heard 
men speculate as to how my fine estate narrowed 
to a merely moderate fortune with no visible ex- 
travagance or even speculation. I have strictly 
regarded the rights of my heirs.”’ Barry observed 
the plural when it should have been ‘‘heir.”’ 
‘‘Owners of old names and estates, themselves 
mere units in the line of succession, must scru- 
pulously adhere to ancestral habits. I have 
done so, as Trescott can tell you. Every rood of - 
the Castleton acres goes down to the Castleton 
heirs. Now, however, I come to my innovation 
upon the customs of my family. Which of my 
two heirs——”’ 

‘“‘Two? echoed Barry. 

“‘T said two,” icily responded the colonel. 
‘‘Which of the two I may eventually prefer is 


uncertain. I desire to make a difference in favor 


of the one I do prefer by a gift which will be a 
considerable legacy. It is this gift and my in- 
tention so to do that I have required your word 
of honor not to reveal.’? Cadmus Castleton 
opened the drawer of his writing table and took 
out an ebony box. He intertwined his fingers 
over it, and continued: ‘‘ All men are fallible. 
It may be that after my plans are carricd to suc- 
cessful climax I may find them a mistake ; nev- 
ertheless I am still forced to comply with my 
own terms. Here, then, under my hand is a 
reserve by which I can indemnify the least fort- 
unate of my two heirs. You have heard that 
my mother inherited a considerable fortune from 
an English relative. Her personalty was valu- 
able; it is divisible from the Castleton realty. 
Anybody can tell you that my bonds and stocks 
have been converted into money; nobody can 
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tell you what became of the money. It is 
here.”’ 

He raised the lid of the chony box. Lawyer 
and guest leaned forward to look at the contents. 
Both gave a start of astonishment. On its velvet 
cushion, emitting lambent scintillations, lay an 
immense diamond. That it was absolutely per- 
fect in its wonderful color needed no professional 
glance to decide. Blazing, burning, sparkling in 
its purple bed, the dazzling gem astonished the 
two beholders. Its marvelous brilliancy seemed 
magnetic. It held their breathless gaze under its 
weird spell until the colonel closed the lid of the 
casket. 

Both men sank back in their chairs. The 
room seemed to darken as the gleam of the gem 
was shut out. 

‘* By Trescott’s advice,’’ he began once more, 
“T inform a third party of the existence of this 
diamond. It came into my possession some- 
thing in the way it will leave it. My English 
relative meant it for a favorite cousin. The 
scapegrace, unwilling to wait, sold his reversion- 
ary right to me. Oddly enough the diamond was 
to indemnify him for acquiescence in a mistaken 

- plan for his future. You readily perceive that 
this stone will render its owner independent of 
the other heir. It is easily concealed, of large 
value, and readily converted into money. I shall 
reveal its place of concealment to the person to 
whom I determine to give it.”’ 

“‘T beg your pardon,’”’ interrupted Barry. 
‘Suppose you die without revealing it?” 

“‘T shall not die without revealing it,”’ was the 
short response. 

Once more he drew the will before him. Glanc- 
ing rapidly over the bequests, he smiled grimly. 


Whether this last will devised the enmity against. 


the son to the son’s child Barry could not con- 
jecture. That its terms filled the testator with a 
vague misgiving was far more evident. For the 
third time he dipped his pen into the ink; for 
the third time he held the pen above the page 
and glanced at Barry. 
; “You have bound yourself to silence while I 
live, but you have not bound yourself to see that 
my wishes are fulfilled when I am dead,’’ he 
said. 
**Do you insist upon that, even if I consider it 
an act of wanton injustice ”’ demanded Barry. 
‘Not at all,” was the galling response,“ I 
g : 
leave you to possess yourself of this knowledse 
and then convert it to your own uses.?? : 
rays are Wrong. T paieant nothing of the 
» Was the indignany response. 


ce Ye 
Do I understand,” lyeeETupted Cadmus Cas- 


fast room. 
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tleton, ‘that vou constitute yourself the judge in 
this matter, or strictly what I desire—the executor 
of, at present, my verbal bequest ?”’ 

‘Have it as you please,’’ rather curtly retorted 
Barry. : 

“‘Thanks,’’ rejoined the inexorable old man. 
“Then I affix my signature to my will. I beg 
that you record yourselyes as witnesses of the 
same, and neither in line nor letter, come what 
may, will it ever be changed.” 

‘* Be good enough to put your name there, Mr. 
Wyndham, and the will is complete.”’ 

Barry did as he was requested. When he laid 
down the pen Cadmus Castleton had disappeared 
into the library. 

“T trust he may never repent of it,’’ the law- 
yer commented, gloomily. ‘‘ The gem has heen 
no enviable possession to himself or his family.” 

In the library the colonel was unusually kind 
in his manner. 

‘©You will return in a few months, or at least 
a year ?’’ he said, as he followed the visitor to the 
door. 

‘‘ Yes—in a year, certainly,’’ replied Barry, in 
some surprise that the colonel should be so well 
informed. 

‘Your father spent an hour or two with me 
to-day. Farewell, Barry. I wish you happiness 
with all my heart.”’ 

“Thanks. I had rather you wished me luck,”’ 
laughed Barry. 

‘He will have luck and happiness both,’’ the 
colonel said, as the two older gentlemen returned 
to the library. ‘‘His father informs me that 
Barry is to marry his cousin Mathilde Marigny 
in April, and I can hardly imagine a more envi- 
able luck.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE OLD COLONEL. 


Ir was a tawry, yellow and homely face be- 
hind the silver coffee urn in the Castleton break- 
Mrs. Gwynne and her son Gabriel 
breakfasted together, and this morning discussed 
their prospects over the fragrant mocha. The 
neighborhood gossip said that Gwynne senior 
married, in his cups, a woman so far beneath 
him that nobody dared inquire into her parent- 
age. 

Ignorance was not only the wiser but the 
pleasanter policy, and somehow, after seeing Mrs. 
Gwynne, one felt that gossip in this case had 
been correctly informed. Any aspirations that 
she might have apparently centred in her son, 
and Gabriel found no aid so valuable and 
trustworthy as that of this same yellow-visaged 
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woman with her mismatched toilet {1d _ ever- 
lasting smelling bottle. Stealthily adding a 
draught of brandy to her coffee, Mrs. Gwynne 
stirred it leisurely while she talked. Mrs. Gwynne 
talked perpetually. There was never a subject or 
time too sacred for her talk. 

“It is better not to take too long to think,” 
she counseled Gabriel. ‘‘ People don’t have the 
same luck when they are always thinking. That 
girl is coming to-morrow, and I am quite sure 

that the colonel has settled it in his own mind 
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rather a fine-looking animal. Usually Gabriel 
occupied himself With the gratification of his ap- 
petite. Good feeding constituted a large part of 
his happiness in life, 

*¢So it is, awful bothering seems like,” agreed 
Mrs. Gwynne. ‘‘It suits us though to be as 
proud as any of them.” : 

“Yes ; luck to the aristocrats, I say,’’ retorted 
Gabriel, growing good-humored as he piled the 
steaming game on his plate. ‘‘ The old colonel 
don’t know that I have a rival.”’ 
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TWO STRINGS TO HER BOW. 


that you are to marry her. I sifted the colonel’s 
plans in two minutes, and I say he has hunted 
up this beggarly granddaughter to marry her to 
you, and 2 
_ ‘Keep the estate in the family,”” supplemented 
Gabriel, With a dull, unmirthful laugh, ‘¢What 
a nuisance family honor must be !”’ 
‘2 bares was large and heavy in build, and 
ia : . unwieldy in motion. Inteyse _ black- 
a : ; air and beard deepened the fec t of an 
usually white complexion. Hi harsh 
voice easily de ‘ . 8 d= : 
) preciated into roy, —_—-s, but 
upon the whole this great marin, f a: =A was 
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many good things, and a cook able to send them 
up just to his taste.”’ ; 

His appetite temporarily appeased, Gabriel had 
become unctuously thankful for the blessings of 
good living. 

‘ve always been proud of your hard sense, 
Gabriel,” irrelevantly remarked Mrs. Gwynne. 
‘“‘T want you to be a grand gentleman, and I 
mean to help you—it’s my duty to help you. 
Nobody can say I ever shirked my duty ; and I 
do say, too, that I can manage this Castleton 
temper.” 

“T don’t mind the temper ; I shall always be 
master,’’ replied Gabriel, a terrible force in the 
assertion. : 

‘Say that again, Gabriel—I like it,’’ eagerly 
interrupted his mother. ‘‘If a heel is set on 
your neck it generally stays there. I had the 
upper hand of Gwynne,”’ she went on, warming 
up into great earnestness, ‘‘and I kept it there. 
As true as I’m in this chair he was afraid to let 
his tongue wag, and died without a hint to any 
of them —such a fool, too, as he was about 
everything else. It’s no harm to want the Cas- 
tleton property when we have none of our own.”’ 

Mrs. Gwynne fell into an apologetic, persua- 
sive tone, which she sometimes used with great 
effect. 

‘*That’s my belief, mother,’’ grimly acqui- 
esced Gabriel. 
interfere with us; but now that she has inter- 
fered, this plan of the colonel’s is our salvation. 
If I marry his granddaughter I am safe. John 
Erskine may babble those infernal revelations 
which unluckily, nobody knows better than I 
do, are facts, proved by the papers in his hands 
at this moment.”’ > 

Mrs. Gwynne gathered the shawl about her 

shoulders meditatively. She scldom appeared 
without a shawl. The convenient wrap was a 
most important part of her toilet. A handsome 
cherry silk skirt had been slipped on over her 
bedgown. She was in too much of a hurry to 
hunt the waist of the dress : consequently a 
shaw] did double duty in concealing the deficien- 
cies of her toilet. Notwithstanding which Mrs. 
Gwynne seemed delightfully unconscious that 
the smallest. flaw could at any time be detected 
in her costume—her apologies and explanations 
always showed such abundant proof that she 
could not have done more dressing if her life de- 
pended upon it. 

“Gabriel,”’ she hegan “T know 
skine keeps that paper. that 
us; it is the main Vidin ct 
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her. ‘‘When a thing is in official black and 
white, held by a third party, the public has the 
whip hand of you.” 

‘T will have that paper!? Mrs. Gwynne 
leaned nearer to her son and lowered her voice 
toa whisper. ‘We must have it !”’ 

She paused abruptly, for the door had opened 
and Colonel Castleton walked in. 

Gabriel applied himself to the demolition of a 
hot roll and the game, but his mother laughed 
joyously. 

‘My dear, dear coloncl, how thankful we all 
are for your magnificent health !’’ she exclaimed, 
in a gush of spontaneous admiration. 

The colonel bowed in old-fashioned politeness 
and seated himself at the table. 

“¢T was out of breath trying to dress, because I 
positively couldn’t find one thing to put on. By 
the time I had looked under the bed and behind 
the dressing case, and emptied the drawers, and 
opened the trunks, hunting for my red merino, 
the breakfast bell rang. Would you believe it, 
when I snatched up something to put on it was 
my beautiful cherry silk, and the body was no- 
where to be found. . Dear, dear, how do things 
get out of the way just when you want them !”” 

‘¢Mine never do.” } 

The colonel’s brevity failed to damp Mr. 
Gwynne’s ardor. 

‘No, no—certainly not,’? she broke out, 
eagerly ; ‘‘but I am sure I am always putting to 
rights. I’ve been running after my things all my 
life to get them in place, but they never are ready 
for me. Will you have sugar in your coffee? 
Yes, you always carry out your plans, such & 
genius as you are.” 

“I am successful because I will be,’’ good - 
humoredly replied her host. ‘‘ Now, as Gabrie=| 
is my nephew id . 

‘Yes, yes, he is your nephew, 
the colonel’s sister-in-law, with 
fervor. 

‘Very well; he should have some energy,” 
was the disappointing answer, after which the 
colonel drank his coffee in silence. 

Gabriel scowled angrily. His mother sniffed 
at the smelling bottle and fidgeted. As far as 
they could see, the colonel had no proposals or 
plans connected with his granddaughter or prop- 
erty. : 

*€ Ah, so he has,’’? Mrs. Gwynne responde- <i at 
last, sceing that Gabriel’s qualities of charaeicfer 
clicited no further remark. ‘Mr. Gwynne, poor 
man, used to say that Gabriel reminded him of 
you. He was born to mastery, like yourself, only 
my Gabriel has nothing to manage or control.” 
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co brother-in-law smiled so pleasantly that 
bina Gwynns was encouraged to further pane- 
eyvniec, 

“Mr, Gwynne, poor man, used to say you 
no like Gabriel ; there is no foolishness about 
m. Eh, my Gabriel? I ought to know you.”’ 
’ ere was every ovidence that Mrs. Gwynne 
ad settled down to a reminiscent dissertation 
upon “poor Mr. Gwynne”? and Gabriel, when 


the colonel glanced at the clock and rose from 


the table. 


d “I have, as you know, sent for my grand- 
ede he began, slowly. ‘She will arrive 
1s afternoon. This will hereafter be her home, 


seeing that she jis the sole living being in whose 
veins my blood flows. Except myself, she is the 
only living Castleton, and naturally the heiress of 
the Castleton estates, i 
Both waited in breathless anxiety for the mo 
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The hints were dropped in a tone of apologetic 
surprise. Mrs. Gwynne was an ignorant, bun- 
gling woman, but she knew how to slander. 

“Gossip of what? Can't you speak out?’ 
thundered the colonel. 

‘Dear, dear, don't be angry! But they do 
surely say that there is quite an affair between 
them—sweethearts, you know,”’ she explained, 
with a girlish burst of laughter. ‘‘I don’t know 
which one it is.” 

‘*You have lost your senses,’ retorted the 
colonel, irritably. ‘‘ You have heard that Barry 
Wyndham was married last spring to his cousin, 
Mathilde Marigny. Knowing this, how dare you 
tell me that Barry Wyndham has been base 
enough to make an effort to win my granddaugh- 
ter’s affections? He would not presume to trifle 
with a Castleton.” 

“Oh, dear, dear! it may be the other brother 
—Barney I believe they call him——”’ 

“*T tell vou,’’ interrupted the colonel, ‘that 
Barney Wyndham went off five vears ago. He 
has never returned. Barry Wyndham is the only 
one of the twin brothers left, and, as far as any- 
body knows, or has known for fixe years, he is 
the only one living. Your news is sheer gossip.” 

Mrs. Gwynne arranged her shawl coquettishly 
before she replied. 

‘It is really the neighborhood talk—how she 
is waiting for him to come back and marry her. 
Thev are so alike,’ she went on, with insinuat- 
ing deprecation, which afforded intense amuse- 
ment to Gabriel, ‘that it may be the other 
brother who has married his cousin, because 
Barry, they all say, is your granddaughter’s 
swectheart. Ah, men are so bad !’ 

“Tt is your ignorance of county affairs,’’ re- , 
plied the colonel. ‘T tell you I won’t have my 
granddaughter’s name linked with that of a 
married man. The Wyndhams were famous for 
their success in turning the heads of silly women. 
The old squire, as he is called, and his father 
and grandfather before him were noted gallanta, 
and I suppose Barry and Barney are equally 
dangerous. I won't have it said that he amused 
himself with Miss Castleton and then married 
another woman. It would ruin her reputation.’’ 

“So it would,”’ softly interjected Mrs. Gwynne. 
‘She could never marry : 

**But she must marry,’ Insisted the colonel— 
she shall marry !” 

‘Dear, dear, it’s one of them it must be 


Barney.” 

‘Barney?’ contemptuously answered her 
brother-in-law, ‘I tell you that: Barney resented 
some insult, five years ago, from John Erskine.” 
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“John Erskine!’ echoed Gabriel from the 
fire. 

‘¢ John Erskine !’’ repeated Mrs. Gwynne. ‘He 
must be a bitter enemy.”’ 

‘¢ Bitter and vindictive as Satan himself,’’ the 
colonel angrily condescended to explain, for the 
colonel seldom thought it worth while to make 
explanations to the Gwynnes. ‘‘ Barney is dead. 
I am told that Erskine literally hounded him 
out of the world. The Wyndham with whom 
you couple my granddaughter’s name is Barry 
Wyndham, and Barry Wyndham married his 
cousin, Mathilde Marigny, last April. I desire 
you not to repeat such gossip.” 

‘* Dear me, she don’t know that Barry is mar- 
ried. She won’t be able to marry, and that is 
what you want of her,’’ deplored Mrs. Gwynne. 

Cadmus Castleton had reached the door, but 
he again stopped suddenly. His glance turned 
involuntarily to Gabriel. 

**Do you think that?” he asked. ‘*She must 
marry, and marry at once. It is in my power to 
make it an admirable match for the man of my 
choice. I tell you that her wishes and foolish 
preferences are of no more importance to me than 
your silly chatter upon this subject.’’ 

The old colonel opened the door and shut it 
after him, very much as if he meant to empha- 
size a certain disgust alike of the subject and 
speakers. 

Mrs. Gwynne resorted to the smelling bottle 
and tugged at her skirts. She sniffed the one 
and arranged the other, thinking to herself that 
the colonel was very disagreeable. 

‘* You are always mistaken,”’ growled Gabriel. 
‘* Tf the colonel has settled upon me as the man 
for his granddaughter why didn’t he say so?” 

‘Wait a week,’’ replied his mother, cheerfully. 
“T am a shrewd woman and men are mostly 
fools.” 

“It must be a terrible bother to get off that 
bosh every time you see him,’ remarked Gabriel 
as he eyed her curiously, in evident speculation 
as to whether she was ever anything but a sham. 

‘You couldn’t do it, my Gabriel ; you are a 
man,’’ was the sagacious response. 

Gabriel lighted a cigar and opened a news- 
paper, but forgot to read or smoke. Gabriel felt 
that a crisis had arrived in their affairs. They 
had been domiciled at Castleton Court for four 
years. He was known the nephew of “the 
rc of Castleton Coure Tf Jet did not exist 
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without excuse or preamble, old Cadmus Castle- 
ton suddenly summoned his neglected grand- 
daughter to her rightful home. It was very ‘hard 
luck ”’ for him, Gabriel had declared from the first 
moment the news reached him, which was really 
much sooner than the colonel supposed. In his 
opinion there was no equivalent for the estate 
except its value in dollars and cents. He tossed 
down the paper and walked slowly away through 
the hall to the grounds outside. Mrs. Gwynne 
watched him from the window until he disap- 
peared in the direction of the porter’s lodge. He 
had gone for a long stroll, which she felt sure 
would be productive of one of those laboriously 
worked-out ideas which Gabriel sometimes 
achieved and to which he adhered with dogged 
obstinacy. The afternoon had waned when Ga- 
briel returned and inquired for his mother. 

‘She lef? word, sah,’’ the butler informed 
him, ‘‘that she’d done gone to visit some o’ her 
po’ folks, en you’re to wait fo’ her in her room. 
Dinnah will be late to-day, en she'll be heah in 
time.”’ 

Gabriel bestowed himself in a chair in front of 
the grate in his mother’s room. Restless and 
uneasy, especially before dinner, he had time to 
grow several degrees more morose. Dinner was 
delayed for the colonel’s granddaughter. It 
vexed him to wait—everything vexed Gabriel. 
His savage surliness had deepened into down- 
right ferocity by the time his mother appeared. 

‘‘Gabriel !’’ she exclaimed, rushing in breath- 
lesslv, and dropping gloves, bonnet and cloak on 
the way, ‘‘I’ve got it—you will be a gentleman 
always.’ 

She unfolded a paper and spread it on his 
knee, laughing a tremulous, scared laugh. It 
was neither will, deed nor bond. It was only a 
certificate of marriage—a certificate in which 
the date registered thirty-two years before, and 
the name was not Gwynne. 


CHAPTER III. 
SOMEBODY’S MISTAKE. 

Tue hands of the bronze clock verged the din- 
ner hour. It still lacked one quarter of the time 
at which the family at Castleton Court went 
through, the rather formal ceremony of dining. 
It was the most genuinely pleasant occupation of 
Gabricl’s life. It had always been a necessity to 
which the colonel was habitually indifferent. To 
the one it had not lost its novelty. Cadmus Cas- 
tleton already stood on the rug before the fire. 
To-day he anticipated the summons of the but- 
ler. The drawing room, like all the apartments 
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had a solemn sort of dignity. It impressed one 
with its importance and astonished by its capac- 
ity. Not the faintest regard to architectural 
beauty had been observed in its design. Still the 
great, endless pile presented oddly enough an im- 
posing appearance. The place was eloquent of a 
wealthy past, but gave the faintest suggéstion of 
a neglected present. Nevertheless, Cadmus Cas- 
tleton’s enemies could never accuse him of the 
smallest meanness of expenditure. He may have 
looked keenly and carefully to the pounds, but 
the pence were too petty to trouble him with the 
saving. He was the picture of statuesque repose, 
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except that even a distant step seemed to arrest 
his attention. The door opened timidly, and 
Jet glided into the room with that graceful, un- 
dulating motion which, like her beauty, was a 
heritage. The beautiful face brightened swiftly. 

“God !’’ ejaculated the old colonel, ‘‘it is my 
boy’s own child !”’ 

He brushed his hand over his eyes and held 
out his arms. His glance softened; his voice 
quivered. Perhaps in all his inexorable life no 
one had ever crept so near to Cadmus Castleton’s 
heart as the girl he folded in his embrace at that 
moment. ; 

‘‘Oh, grandfather !’’ she said, softly, yet 
breathlessly, ‘‘ I was afraid to come; I was afraid 
of you. But now I am not—no, no—I am not.” 

‘No, you need not fear me, vou little elf; and 
he laughed outright as Jet held the rosebud lips up 
to be kissed a second time. ‘ You are altogether 
a Castleton—like your father, like the rest of us.”’ 

“Ah,’’ interjected Jct with a gleeful laugh, 
‘*T thought the Castletons were all beautiful.”’ 

“So they were,’’ was the half-amused and 
keenly interested answer. 

‘‘Are you like them, grandfather?” she per- 
sisted, looking at him quite as intently as he re- 
garded her. 

‘Yes, Tam,” he rejoined. ‘I was not a bad- 
looking man, but my hoy George threw us all in 
the shade. Ah, well, he went off on a fool’s ex- 
pedition, and that is the last of him ;’’ and the 
stern old colonel sighed. ‘‘ How old are you, 
child ?”’ 

‘* Almost eighteen,’’ answered Jet, ‘‘and you 
know eighteen is very old, isn’t it?” 

*Yes—no doubt of it,’’ gravely retorted her 
grandfather, patting her cheek in an affectionate, 
playful way only credited to Cadmus Castleton 
by an actual beholder. 

*©Do I look old? Grandfather, tell me,’’ she 
went on, with naire simplicity. ‘‘Do I look 
shabby and awkward ?”’ 

‘Nonsense, child! You look like all the Cas- 
tletons—a thoroughbred. Did I not tell you that 
you resembled my boy George?’ demanded the 

- colonel. 

“Yes, you told me that ; but Kizzie thinks 
you will be dreadfully ashamed of me,’’ she ex- 
plained.‘ Will you?” 

**T was never ashamed of a Castleton, and, be- 
siles myself, you are the sole Castleton living, 
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nance. Then, without a shadow of the fear Cad- 
mus Castleton had invariably created in every 
breast, Jet slipped her warm, soft hand into his. 

“The only two, grandfather,” she repeated. 
“You have nobody but Jet, and I have nobody 
but grandfather.’’ 

‘That is precisely the situation, my little 
girl,’ was the pleased reply. Tacitly they seemed 
to enter into a compact, those two Castletons—a 
fealty to each other none the less binding because 
not syllabled in words, 

In another moment the door flung back nois- 
ily, and Mrs. Gwynne rushed in. 

*©Oh, my love, how are you ?’’ she exclaimed, 
with a huge embrace. ‘‘I am your Aunt 
Gwynne.”’ 

The stranger lifted her magnificent eyes slowly. 
They rested upon this new relation for one in- 
stant, while the colonel’s sister-in-law took swift 
inventory of the simple, half-shabby toilet. Ga- 
briel’s mother appraised the last arrival by her 
only standard of merit. Some prescient spirit 
seemed to warn Jet. She shrank farther away 
from the widow of her half relation. Plainly 
there could be nothing in common’ between the 
colonel’s sister-in-law and the colonel’s grand- 
daughter. The girl in her plain stuff dress, de- 
void of ornament and ribbon, was repelled by the 
tawdry costliness of the woman’s belongings. 
Mrs. Gwynne had really determined to dress for 
dinner. <A beruffled skirt of green silk was sup- 
plemented by the body of a blue one. Neither 
collar nor cuff spoiled the triumphant incongruity 
of her attire. A conspicuously heavy gold chain 
and enormous brooch were supposed to atone 
for the absence of any such accessories to dress. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Gwynne experienced only the 
most delightful satisfaction in the comparative 
prices of the two costumes. It made not the 
smallest difference that Jet repelled every effusive 
advance with something very like disdain. _ It 
had not the least effect upon the armor of Mefrs. 
Gwynne’s effrontery that Jet perceptibly widened 
the distance between the Gwynnes and _ herself. 
Equally she narrowed that between her grand- 
father and herself. Such fine differences and ex- 
quisite rebukes quite escaped Mrs. Gwynne's 
perceptions. Before dinner was over she had in- 
formed Jet as to her expenditures, given her the 
price per yard of every article of her warc robe, 
and felt amply rewarded therefor by the unai- 
fected astonishment on the beautiful face. 

“Tl show you my things, dear, if I can find 
them,’’ she complacently added, taking a whiff 
from the smelling bottle. ‘Of course yours are 
pretty, but you'll like to see mine.’’ 
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“Oh, my love, haven't you heard?” went on 
Mr. Gwynne, the plebeian accent and intonation 
more perceptible in the exhilaration of venturing 
upon the business in hand. “Now, where have 
you been not to hear of that wonderful affair? 
He is handsome as a prince and poor as a church 
mouse. She is beautiful and rich and, oh, me— 
everything—and they were married months and 
months ago. It is a great match.” 

Before she could add any further items of 
news €olonel Castleton rose from the table. He 

ae no apology or excuse. His glass, which 
ie Nay ee ae by the butler, remained un- 
: orupt movement stayed the tide 
of Mrs. Gwynne’s garrulity. ° 
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to you.’’ Y. I have something to sav 
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good man—good and kind,” answered Jet, fac- 
ing her defiantly. 

“Dear, dear! you'll think differently before 
you have been under this roof four weeks.”’ 

The words had an underlying menace not good 


to hear. 


‘‘T shall never think differently,” Jet said, 
resentfully, as she hurried out into the hall. 

‘*Miss Jet,”? whispered a voice in the great, 
deserted hall. 

‘*Kizzie! Where are you?’ 

Jet peered around in the dim light, and a mo- 


“ment after Kizzie ran down the steps. 


‘*Did you make any mistakes at dinner?’ she 
demanded, cagerlv. 

‘*No, not one, Kizzie ; it seemed all quite nat- 
ural to me.’’ 

The whilom domestic, now promoted to ‘‘ Miss 
Jet’s maid,”’ glanced sharply into her face. 

‘“‘Then what's the matter, miss? Sommuts 
gone wrong. It’s a ungo:lly hour for dinner— 
mebbe it’s that ?”’ she questioned. 

*€No, no; I don’t mind the hour, 
Jet. 

“Then, mebbe it’s these images,’’ persisted 
Kizzie, pointing to the marble busts at the end 
of the hall. ‘‘It’s heathen to hev images, and 
I wouldn’t let ’em come nigh me fur nothin’. 
Sommuts wrong, miss. Whatever can it be? You 
won’t hev no luck in this house, miss. I felt 
cold chills creepin’ at the roots of my hair jes’ 
when you stepped in the front door, What’s gone 
wrong a’ready, miss?" 

The strong, tall woman, handsome in her own 
brawny way, came close to the dainty little figure 
of her mistress. She looked down into her face 
in anxicty, and noted the absence of its riante 
mirth, 

“J don't know, Kizzie.. I'll tell you to-night. 
IT don’t know—it’s all strange ; perhaps I can’t 
understand,’ replied Jet, vaguely, as she passed 
into the library. 

The colonel had seated himself in one of the 
capacious leathern chairs. He pointed to the one 
opposite him, Evidently Cadmus Castleton al- 
lowed no shadow of feeling to dim the clear pur- 
pose upon which his heart was fixed. 

“You are like your father,”” he observed. ‘It 
was hard to lose my only child, but complaint 
don’t signify now. It is only you and Gabriel 
now. Iwill give the estate to you and Gabriel.’ 

“What has that ugly Gabriel to do with us, 
grandfather? I don’t think Ilike him. What 
as he to do with your estate?” asked Jet. 


»? returned 


' f? be continued. ) 
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TO A CHILD - ©F 
FIFTEEN. 


By EpmuNp Gosse. 


JASMINE of girlhood, thou whose star— 
Jnlike those crystals poised afar— 
Hangs near, as thou art, sweet and pure 
In household foliage, warm, demure ; 


Take this dusk heart beneath thy sway! 
Bend, graceful Jasmine, bend my way! 
Thy trumpet-note of perfume blow 
Across the path by which I go. 


Too dry would be the dust, too harsh 
The herbage of the holt and marsh, 
Were there no bowers, the dewy shrime 
Of homely-scented stars like thine. 


Then let me by thine innocence 

Be weaned from too-sagacious sense ; 
Let him on wuom thy flower hath smiled 
Grow milkier-hearted than a child. 


(Drawing by Herbert J. Draper.) 
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A SCOTTISH 


MATADORE. 


By VioLter EryNGE MITCHELL. 


Cuapter I, 


Ir was on the afternoon of a warm July day 
at Alison and I, worn out and. dusty from a 


w “*ty tramp over the rough Scotch roads, finally 


thed our destination and found rest and re- 


f oF shment at the little hotel kept by Sandy 
ww <Farlane, near to 


the shores of Loch Lomond. 
Thad known my companion just one month. 
a PAS had blown us, like thistledowns, together at 
 éetain club in London much frequented by 
men of our cult. Broken down by a long winter 
of hard study in the pursuit of my profession as a 
lawyer, Thad crossed the broad Atlantic, leaving 
it very much to the revolving wheel of fortune 
to decide whither my feet should wander. Alison 
ever In search of material for his books—per- 
haps a little ennuyé with himself, was devoting 
his attention to a game of chance, living in the 
pr msouciant, gay, smiling and always pop- 
It ¥vas at the termination of a more than usu- 
ally exciting game of whist that Alison, who had 
made one of a party of four players, threw down 
his cards, exclaiming : “Ts there such a thing as 
AE pobemianinn nowadays? If there is, 
an vehiane it anes Merion, es ere Bi 
tition of days?” PES SRarene Be 
ee ee inrusting his hands deep in the 
the faces of his Trousers, and looked wearily into 

; companions, 

“ 5 hesitates * moment, then impulsively cried : 
Give me — a ride ae 


with you_ n your gfypsy cart. 


Where shall it be?” 


abandon @£ the pba utter recklessness and 


“To th< moon if 3 
y L ) c VY 80. : J ules 
si faile< to ®complish that ie i but Bie 
ppose w= —"8Y—Scotlang?) “at Satis” = 
The ve ary thing 1? 
Vol. XIn— ;No. 3—29, J 
fp 
ly 


J 


? . 
I replied, % geally. 


Half an hour later, as Alison left the room, he 
cried to me in parting : ‘‘.A demain, then. Meet 
me at the depot in time to catch the 9:10 train 
for Liverpool, bringing with you the proper am- 
munition for a savage—a gun and _a toothpick.” 

As I was passing through the heavy outer doors 
of the club, on my way home, shortly afterward, 

I encountered Colonel Higby, of the Tenth Hus- 
sars, en route for his regular game of écarté. He 
seized me by the buttonhole. 

“Hello, Selby, my boy! Going to bed with 
the chickens? Come back and take a hand at 
cards with me.”’ 

“*Too late, colonel,’’ I laughed. ‘‘I’m on the 
wing to pack my valise for Scotland.”’ 

My friend started. 

“Scotland !’’ he cried. ‘‘And what in the 
mischief takes you to Scotland? Cannot a Lon- 
don club and the society you meet there minister 
to a mind diseased ?”’ 

‘*T am going as a footpad,’’ I replied. ‘‘ John 
Alison and I are of one mind—weary of conven- 
tionalities ; we are going together.’’ 

The colonel’s good-natured face clouded. 

*¢ Alison !? he muttered under his breath. 
“¢H’m—Alison !’’ 

I looked at him inquiringly. 

‘¢ Your manner lacks encouragement,’’ I stam- 
mered, ‘‘and conveys a doubt as to my wisdom 
in the choice of my traveling companion.”’ at 

His reply was cautiously enigmatical. 

“¢You are not—exactly—an intimate friend of 
Alison, I take it. Eh? Well, you are a younger 
man than he is—came from good, honest, straight- 

forward New England people—I know that. He 
js a man of great personal magnetism—a mag- 
netism which is not always used for the best. If 
you were a porcupine, George Selby, I shoukl 


say keep your quills out.”” 
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T laughed. 

“You are a trae soldier, and believe in the 
motto, ‘In times of peace prepare for war.’ Is 
that your idea?” 

I paused, waiting for his explanation. He did 
not give it. 

‘¢T think,” he murmured, shaking my hand 
warmly, ‘‘ that the few gray hairs which insist on 
advertising my fifty years hardly warrant me in 
Jaying down before you any more advice. Stop! 
just one thing! Don’t get on the subject of 
women—especially good women—with Alison ; 
his manner may exasperate a chivalrous man 
like yourself into an imprudence.”’ 

He was gone. As I pursued my way, whis- 
tling ‘“‘ Annie Laurie’ as a fitting prelude to my 
coming trip, I pondered much on the colonel’s 
words, 

° He evidently thinks I would have been safer 
in Central Africa, among the Manyemas,”’ I solil- 
oquized. 


Cuapter ITI. 


THE sun shone brightly on the morning follow- 
ing our arrival, and, leaving Alison buried in a 
capacious volume of folklore, I started out on a 
voyage of discovery. 

Overhead, crowds of circling rooks threw dark 
shadows on the blossoming tapestry, and far be- 
yond my gaze, lost among the clouds, a thankful 
lark poured forth his hymn of praise. 

Beyond me and about me lay a world of 
heather, and crowds of bees, giddy with the 
sweetness of its pink flowers, made the air drowsy 
with their humming, while, like a king looking 
down upon his subjects, the mighty Ben Lomond 
stood sun-crowned in the distance. 

A glimpse of something red between some trees 
at my right caught my attention, and like a 
magnet drew my footsteps in that direction. 

Parting the undergrowth of a group of young 
willows I beheid a little figure, clad in a poppy- 
colored gown, standing on the edge of a stream 
which, like a tiny thread of silver, wound its 
sinuous way between two banks of nodding reed 
grasses. 

She hed not heard me approach, and T stood 
entranced by her perfect beauty, when like a 
thrush she began to sing, pouring out melody 


with a wantonness of lung power born of the 


sweet mountain air, 

To . 5 a . . s 
ea Oy brain, ws tary of gfFr© realistic world, this 
oe oe and her y.. al song of the old Scot- 
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a repetition of the strain, of-which I had caught 


the chorus : 
“ Pibroch of Donnell Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donnell, 
Raise thy wild voice anew— 
* Summon Clan Connell 


While I paused, taking in every detail of the 
picture, she turned and saw me, blushing vividly 
as with shy modesty she dropped her eyes upon 
the ground, but not until I was aware that they 
were of that strange shade of dark brown which 
affords so striking a contrast to blond hair. 

Then, flect-footed as a deer, she sprang over 
the brook and, parting the underbrush of trees on 
the further side, disappeared among the foliage, 
her red skirts floating like a pennon in the 
breeze. 

I wandered far that day, wading through fields 
of perfumed grasses and treading the honey from 
the clover, wondering all the long morning 
through who that girl might be, alone and miles 
away from the village. 

I mentioned the circumstance to Alison that 
day as we sat at dinner, and then regretted my 
hasty speech as, with a cynical smile, he looked 
up to remark: ‘‘On the borderland of romance 
among the Scotch lassies already! You will be 
playing on a bagpipe next and wearing kilts to 
humor the taste of some fair damsel. By Gcorge, 
Selby,’ he added, bursting into a fit of uncon 
trollable laughter, ‘‘my mind misgives me as to 
the becomingness of kilts on yon thin shanks! 
Be prudent, dear boy.”” 

I turned away impatiently and, lighting 4 
cigar, strolled out into the little garden, where our 
host, honest Sandy McFarlane, was busy weed- 
ing out his small potato patch. 

To him I repeated the story of my morming’s 
adventure, and asked for an explanation. 

‘*T mistrust it was old Joe Maemillan’s daugé- 
ter ye saw, sir,”’? he replied. ‘‘ Her mother died 
when she was born, poor girlie, and she’s never 
had any bringin’ up but what old Joe gave her. 
He and she live all alone in that little cabin near 
the loch, and she’s as wild as a deer, but as in- 
nocent as a lamb,”’ 

“How do they get a living??? I inquired, 
deeply interested. 

“That I can hardly tell ye, sir,’? replied Mr. 
McFarlane, scratching his head. ‘‘ Joe used 0 
be a sailor, and he has been around the worl! 
more than once; but after his young wife died 
he jest became daft like, and gave up. Many’s 
the evenin’ I have seen him, when Sheila was 4 
bairn, sitting out yonder near her mother’s grave, 
rockin’ the baby in his arms and croonin’ to her 
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in he moonlight. Some folks say the fairies 
feed them, but I think more like they live on the 
fh Joe catches, and mebbe a few vegetables from 
the bit of land they own behind the cabin.” 

“She has a wonderful voice,’’ I said; ‘it 
would make her fortune if it were cultivated.” 

Honest Sandy smiled. 

“Ah, sir ?? he cried, ‘‘ye can never turn a 
wild flower into a cultivated plant without taking 
away the sweetness. She learned her singing 
from the lark and the thrush, with mebbe a verse 
or two of old soldier music from her father. Take 
the advice of an old man, sir; leave Joe Macmil- 
lan’s daughter as ignorant as ye found her.’’ 

It was several days before I again saw Sheila. 
Alison and I had been for a long walk over Ben 
Lomond, and were returning, footsore and raven- 
ously hungry, to a late dinner. We were dis- 
cussing theosophy, I remember, when Alison, 
suddenly seizing my arm, exclaimed: ‘I de- 
clare, Selby ! I believe that is your little Scotch 
lassie! A beauty, too. I thought I had seen all 
the women who were worth looking at, but I 
never beheld such flesh tints in my life.’’ 

I raised my eyes and beheld, reclining on a 
mound of yellow broom a few feet to the left of 
our path, Sheila Macmillan. 

She half turned away her head in shy confu- 
sion a8 we approached her, but the gingham sun 
bonnet she wore fell back upon her shoulders, 
leaving exposed to our view the glory of her 
golden hair and exquisite skin. 

Alison stepped up to her; his face was eager, 
and a dark presentiment of coming evil to the 
girl filled my mind. 

“Good morning !’’ he cried, simply ; but I ob- 
served with angry surprise the tones of his voice, 
which were soft and caressing, and there was an 
ee of bold admiration in his eyes which 
tought the blood like a flush of sunset to her 
cheeks, ‘“What is your name?” pursued Ali- 
i, Shs t stood by in sulky silence. 
in are replied the girl, raising her droop- 

La a $e ee moment to gaze at the stranger 
elie: essed her, while a smile trembled upon 

“ 
= os eis child alone!’ I exclaimed, tak- 
of a series ans roughly ; but he shvok 
neakesl fiat a i impatient gesture, and 

“Go on, Selb er feet on the broom. 
hurry.” }, y, by all means, if you are in a 
wy,” he remarked, with ageravati solu- 
tion im his eyes, ; Pe owe: eae 
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may differ on religion and on—a few other points, 
but I’m sure we agree as to the old saying, ‘Two 
is company, three is a crowd.’ Now here is the 
saying illustrated. Go on, my dear fellow—go on.”’ 

He laughed irritatingly. 

I recalled what I had heard of Alison, and my 
suspicions intensified. 

“Very well,’ I remarked ; ‘‘as you have just 
said, our opinions differ, but I hope we agree on 
more than one point. I should be pleased to 
hear from your own lips that no harm shall come 
to that child.” 

I paused, too angry to control my voice. 

“She is perfectly safe,’ he returned, care- 
lessly, without glancing at me. 

‘*You will answer to me for it if she is not,’’ I 
muttered, turning away aad walking with linger- 
ing footsteps toward home, while the telltale wind 
wafted to my ears with torturing clearness the 
sound of Alison’s honeyed tones. 


Cuaprter ITI. 


Ir was not until the shadows of evening fell 
and the sun had sunk below the horizon that I 
met Alison again. I had spent the afternoon 
nursing my wrath, and when I came across my 
friend in the garden, with a cigar in his mouth, a 
torrent of reproachful words fell from my lips. 

‘*Well, old fellow,’’ he cried, ‘‘ still angry with 
me? Now see here! We are strangers, com- 
paratively speaking, I know, and you assume, 
though you have no proof, that I am Mephis- 
topheles. But, my dear sir, I am really tolerably 
horest and tolerably virtuous for a heathen, and 
though it is utterly absurd for me to tie myself to 
your apron strings in this fashion, I will promise, 
to oblige you—yes, by George ! just to oblige you 
—that neither by word, thought or deed shall 
your little protégée come to harm through me.’’ 

He arose and, linking his arm through mine, 
drew me toward the loch, which, like a sheet of 
silver in the faint light of the young moon, lay at 
our feet. 

We stood silently regarding it for a moment ; 
then I turned to him impulsively, holding out 
my hand. 

‘¢ Alison,’ I cried, ‘‘the spell of your mag- 
netic influence is upon me. I feel compelled to 
believe in your honesty of purpose. But tell me 
one thing: have you no sacred memory of any 
woman ?—have you neyer met one in whose vir- 
tue, innocence and love you could believe?” 

He hesitated, looking with unsccing eyes away 
over the summit of Ben Lomond, above which 
the crescent moon was shyly pecping. 
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‘* Just one,’’ he said, speaking slowly and re- 
moving his hat —‘‘ my mother.”’ 

“Pll trust you !’? I exclaimed, and turned the 
subject. Nor did either of us refer to it during 
the halcyon days that followed; and though I 
knew that Alison frequently spent hours talking 
with old Joe and feasting his eyes upon the ten- 
der beauty of the fisherman’s daughter, I felt in 
my heart that I had wronged him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue June roses had faded and the summer 
tints on grain and leaves were deepening when 
Alison received a letter from his publishers which 
called for his presence in London without delay. 

‘SWe will go home to-morrow,’ he said, re- 
gretfully. ‘Our tour through Scotland is really 
a tour around Ben Lomond; is it not?” 

On that last day he was very restless, and sug- 
gested ‘‘one more tramp to bid farewell to the 
blue heather bells’’; but I knew that Sheila was 
in his thoughts. Unconsciously, our steps turned 
in the direction of the mountain, and the refresh- 
ing coolness during ascent seemed to revive his 
flagging spirits, for at each step he became more 
jubilant and joyous in manner. His fun was 
infectious, and on the homeward path we both 
enjoyed intensely the glory of the summer after- 
noon. 

Alison whistled an air as we walked briskly 
along the flower-bedecked road, and I remem- 
bered that it was one of the old Scotch melodies, 
so full of suggestive memories to my mind, and 
doubtless to his. In the distance was a large 
meadow in which some russet-colored cattle were 
grazing—truly an idyllic subject for an artist’s 
canvas. 

‘We might as well cross. the meadow,’’ said 
Alison ; ‘‘it is a short cut home, and I am as 
hungry as a bear.” 

He vaulted lightly over the fence, and I fol- 
lowed him, neither of us giving much thought to 
the cattle, which raised their sleepy heads to gaze 

st us for a moment with idle curiosity, then 
buried their noses again among the cool reed 
grasses, blissfully indifferent to our approach. 
Among them was a large black and white bull, 
a kingly beast, the expression of whose eye I no- 
ticed and did not like. 

Alison, always a reckless fellow, shook a small 


cane which he carried lightly at the animal, 

who showed his resentmen ¢ by pawing the ground 

ge restless feet and heey, pa Bg heavily. 

i fie approached ne Fain ten feet of him, 
wo young tray CO Wing close together, 
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when suddenly Alison drew me with a hasty 
movement behind their slender trunks. 

“Take care!’ he exclaimed; ‘‘the bull's 
blood is up !”? 

One glance showed me the peril of our situa- 
tion. 

The creature was coming toward us slowly, but 
with his head lowered and 2 demon in his eye. 
Escape was impossible, but with the agility bom 
of an early training I scrambled up one of the 
trees. Alison tried to follow me, when, to my 
horror, the bull made one terrific plunge forward 
and, with a roar like muffled thunder, charged 
straight at him. 

Then began a race for life. With the small 
trees between them they dodged right and left, 
the animal becoming angrier each moment. Ali- 
son, agile as he was, was no match for the fu- 
rious beast. Both breathed heavily, and the man 
was the first to show fatigue. 

Suddenly I heard a voice—a woman’s voice 
singing ; and even in the agony of that never- 
to-be-forgotten moment the words, clear and dis- 
tinct, fell on my ears like a bell: 


“Pibroch of Donnell Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donnell, 
Raise thy wild voice anew— 
* Summon Clan Connell !? 


I glanced behind me through the green 
branches and beheld a figure in a poppy-colored 
gown just stepping out from among the bushes. 
As the full meaning of the situation dawned 
upon her mind the last words of her song died 
upon her lips, and her mouth, still half open, 
was drawn into a pitiful little ‘‘Oh !’’ which she 
could not utter. 

She did not see me, her eyes being riveted 
upon the unequal combatants beneath the trees, 
and her little hands clasped in an agony of 
terror. 

There was another angry roar from the bull, 
and then-I saw something red dart like an arrow 
upon the scene. In another moment I was gaz 
ing with horror at Sheila Macmillan, who, with 
her features set in stern resolution and her cheeks 
aflame with an emotion that was not fear, 
placed herself directly in front of the frarious 
beast, and was flaunting her fiery skirt agogres:- 
ively before his eyes, 

‘Oh, Sheila! Sheila!’ cried Alison, rushing 
toward her. 

Too late! She gave one hasty glance over her 
shoulder at him and smiled with an expression 
which neither he nor I can ever forget; then, 
with a heroism such as the frailest woman can 
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show for the man she loves, Sheila again chal- 
lenged the enraged brute, which, forgetting Alison 
atthe sight of his detested color, sprang at the 
young girl. 

One moment we held our breath, and the next 
beheld her lithe young body tossed like a ball 
into the air, falling among the sweet-scented 
clover, only to be thrown up again, and again, 
and again | 

Nota cry had escaped her. She had met her 
death unflinchingly, while the man she had died 
to save stood petrified on the spot, watching the 
sacrifice with wildly staring eyes, and hands 
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How I reached the ground, how Alison ten- 
derly picked up the poor little body which lay life- 
less in its crimson gown on the grass, and how we 
reached the road, I cannot tell. The play was 
over, the curtain had fallen, and the lights were 
out ! 

Ah, it was a tragedy indeed ! 

Poor Sheila ! 

Alison said nothing. His features were rigid, 
and hard lines formed themselves around his 
mouth—lines which are still there. We carried 
her home to her old father in the little cabin by 
the loch, and Alison did something very gener- 


** PLACED HERSELF DIRECTLY IN FRONT OF THE FURIOUS BEAST,”’ 


clinched in despair at his utter helplessness to 
Tescue the victim. 


Pass like the silence which precedes a storm, 
tha Was a pause. The bull stood by the side of 
phar s body, and we thought his anger had 
nda out. Alison stepped forward. The 
he a and with one tremendous bel- 
is aim ed rage renewed the attack. But 
Alison rie unsteady, and instead of wounding 
© impetuosity of his_ charge drove his 


ead with force between 

the youn “trunks 
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P olding him for the tim, phose pris- 

grasp, ; 
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ous as regards money ; but he never spoke to me 
about her, and we parted in London without a 
word having passed between us on the subject. 


CHaptTer V. 
A year ago I was spending an evening at a 


fashionable club in Paris, whither I had wan- 
dered in the same migratory spirit which had led 
me into England ten years before. 


At a table near me four men were playing 


cards, and the stakes were high. 


The man with his back to me held his cards 


so that I could see them, and luck was on his 
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side ; in another moment the game would be his. 

I drew nearer to the players and looked over 
his shoulder. 

The windows were open, for it was early 
June, and a gentle breeze moved the lace cur- 
tains. 

Suddenly a man with a violin began to play 
under the balcony, and his unusual skill at- 
tracted my attention. 

My interest wavered between the charm of the 
music and the skill of the man who held the 
winning cards in his hand. Two moves, and 
ten thousand francs would be his. 

The violinist changed his tune. 

What was that air—plaintive, yet soul-stirring ? 
I had not heard it for ten years, yet it filled my 
heart with unspeakable sadness : 


© Pibroch of Donnell Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donnell, 
Raise thy wild voice anev.— 
Summon Clan Connell!” 


There was a crash! It was the sound of a 
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man’s heavy hand coming down upon the tae. 
The players were startled. The heller of th 
winning cards had thrown them down recklessiy, 
and rising hastily faced me. 

It was Alison. I knew him when I saw his 
eyes, which were unchanged; but he had be- 
ccme an old man, and the life and energy in his 
face were gone. 

He never glanced at me, but with set features 
walked straight out upon the balcony, heedless 
of the complaints of his companions. 

The violinist suddenly ceased his music. He 
had stopped in the middle of his tune, and the 
quick gesture of Alison’s hand, followed by the 
sharp ring of falling coins, told me why. 

A few moments later he re-entered the room 
and, walking to the table, remarked: ‘‘ Excuse 
me, gentlemen ; an attack of vertigo. I lose the 

e. 22 

‘Ha, Selby !? he exclaimed, suddenly recog- 
nizing me. ‘‘How are you? Fate throws us 
together again, eh? Come out on the balcony 
and try a cigar.’’ 
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By MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS. 


THE good green world is never so green or good 
as when one goes a-pleasuring in its good green- 
ness. Was it not Evelyn the quaint who said, 
‘*Certoinly God might have made a better berry 
than the strawberry, but certainly God never 
did?’ Paraphrasing, man might certainly make 
something jollier, more full of frolic savor, than a 
barhecuc, but certainly, up to date, man never 
has done it. If you doubt the statement, read 
what follows, then go and bewail yourself for not 
being of the lucky mortals to the manner born. 

They fill the whole south country. It is to the 
English blood, pulsing memories of maypole and 
morris dancing, that the New World owes its fes- 
tivals in the :pen. A gay and roystering lot— 
with even a trace of the swashbuckler—were the 
colonists who settled Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Maryland and Georgia, and whose descendants 
to-day occupy and possess much land that is as 


fair and fat ag any the gu. shines on in these 
United States, 


If you w S 
vou would see then, | a-igxht, come away with 


4 barb @ écu—from tail to crown—signifying that 
the flesh meat is roasted in whole carcasses. 
About that one cannot dogmatize. It is, in- 
deed, hardly worth while when there is so much 
to see and hear. 

This is, you will understand, a thrice notable 
occasion. A hot campaign is on; the county is 
close between rival orators, both of whom live 
within its borders. Naturally each has some 
diplomatic delicacy in vaunting his own perfec 
tions, to say nothing of his politics, before neigh- 
bors who are so near as to have the irreverence 
born of familiar knowledge. So each has brought 
in a distant and distinguished next friend to 
speak for him, and partisans of both have put 
themselves to their trumps in the effort to show 
those great men due appreciation. 

The place is well named. What a gush o 
cold, bright water boils out from under the hill- 
side’s gray limestone ledges! In the little level 
valley, threaded by the spring branch, oaks. 
hickories, walnuts, beeches, sycamores, wild cher- 


me to the barhe % : 
ene at rics, spring and crowd until you catch but hereand 


there a glimpse of the blue overhead—till but hee# 
or there a sun ray filters through, to lie, a 
golden blur, upon th> gravelly earth beneath. 


2 Pane 
you have not heard y gt i Se Spring. Perhaps 
told that while itz ) we Cer, hence need to be 
most probable ong y & ", A. BON is uncertain, the 

% x 2t from the French, 
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The big road cuts sharp across the mouth of 


the valley. There hoof and wheel stop short. 
See what ranks of vehicles! What rows upon 
rows of stamping, tethered horses ! As the crowd 
began to gather, at about nine o’clock in the 
morning, two of the youngest, suavest managers 
took their stand here. If any tried to. drive or 
ride past his course was stayed; he was told 
with firm courtesy that here was the ultimate 
limit. Then if there were ladies in the party the 
managers handed them. out with most elaborate 
deference. One escorted them to the brush dress- 
ing tent there to the right, the other staying on 
guard, while the man looked after the hitching 
and watering of his beasts. 

Mighty few did try to drive past—only the 
malcontents who delight in.a broil, or the addle- 
pate with an especially swell rig who wished to 
show the whole assemblage his splendors by 
alighting or dismounting full in the face of it. 
For the most part there was amity and comity 
between the managers and those they welcomed ; 
the women folk trotted. off in convoy, smiling, 
nodding, chattering and preening themselves like 
birds, to set right within the tent whatever a ten- 
mile drive might have made creased and mussy. 

No word shall be spoken of toilet mysteries, 
but the place of them deserves more than passing 
mention. It is a wigwam of fresh-cut leafy 
boughs, perhaps ten feet across, open at the top, 
with a door in the side, away from the road, over 
which a big shawl hangs curtainwise. Within, 
there is a scrap of looking-glass stuck in the leafy 
Side, two papers of pins, a housewife with thread 
and needles, a box of powder with a cheap 
feather puff, a comb that has seen service, a rick- 
ety chair, a tin washpan on a little table, and a 
pail full of water underneath it. The floor is of 
earth, and swept clean of dead leaves, sticks and 
Pebbles. Considering that the occasion is polit- 

Teal, the gentle sex cannot say its needs have 
ked consideration. 

All sorts and conditions of womankind drift in 

4rd out. As soon as they are done pranking 
‘emselves they peep outside. If their escort is 
hand they march duly away to the seats about 
wh 6 speakers’ stand. If he tarries they stay 
within, gayly at gossip with later or earlier 
comers. It would be the worst possible 
form, to venture out alone, no matter how 


at 


all 


back to see to their team. Gallantry reigns still 
in the south country, and will most likely con- 
tinue to do it unless suffrage shricks shall give 
it the ague. 

The gridiron of seats about the stand are: 
mighty primitive affairs. To make them, rough 
planks were laid, one end upon a log, the other 
upon steut sticks driven firmly in earth. They 
are backless, and have a trick of sliding out of 
place and spilling their occupants if there is 
much stir in the good company. For all that, 
not one of them will be left vacant, albeit every 
man of the neighborhood under sixty expects 
nothing but to stand throughout the flow of elo- 
quence. 

The stand is also of rough plank. To-day, by 
way of emphasizing the oceasion’s tone, there are 


¢TOwded and uncomfortable the tent may be. 
“Not a few women leave it severely alome, 
Bx» straight from their carriages tj fA a 
Sea€. A manager escorts them, eXcent w Ea ere 
the carriage has a driver, or where), ae=<=u- 
P4® “@s have broughtalong a groom (po@rse 


“(70 SET THEMSELVES RIGHT WITHIN THE TENT.”’ 
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two big flags draped above it and a festoon of 
evergreen drooping about the front. That is, 
however, a mighty unusual extra touch, quite 
in keeping with the known elegance of Colonel 
Jefferson Ruddigrub and General Marion Black- 
shear, the orators of the day. 

They come in from opposite directions at ex- 
actly the same time. The coming sets up a great 
pother in the throng. Women crane the neck to 
look after them; men rush up to shake hands 
with the one or the other, sometimes with both. 
The brace of great men and their followers stand 
chatting together some little space, then vanish 
mysteriously in the direction of the barbecue pit. 
Some one watching says with a snort of disgust : 
‘“Hunh! Why don’t they come on an’ go to 
speakin’? It’s ten o’clock now—needn’t have 
gone out er sight fer er drink. You’d never see 
Major Greene’s big silver pitcher sittin’ up thar 
on the stand ef thar wa’n’t nothin’ but water in 
it. Ill lay ten ter one it’s chockful er the ma- 
jor’s best whisky.’ 

“Yes, I know it is,” says the growler’s elbow 
aeighbor. ‘But shucks, man! they’ve got ter 
give the speret time ter work. A man wouldn’t 
nave the face ter drink jest dry so soon as ever 
he got on the platfo’m. Besides, it’ll sorter 
put life in them fellers to see forty cyakasses 
a-roastin’, ter say nothin’ o’ sech er big crowd.” 

Certainly the honorable gentlemen have found 
inspiration somewhere. When they begin to 
speak they are worth hearing, even if their argu- 
ments do happen to be hundred-times-told tales. 
Argument is, however, the least part of it. They 
tell stories as stories are never told anywhere 
else ; they gibe one at the other, make retorts 
courteous and discourteous, It is, in fact, a duel 

ae a “ of ay audience trained to 
e Lull each, st and parry. 
laughs itself. tearful ang? errs go wildly, the 
manager whose part it », “ on sath, A 
ees and thus ma, . ae eae aa his eed 
ora a 
pase ales yy pe <= If over finding his 
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task so easy. All he had need to do was to mass 
the stoutest-lunged among his contingent at the 
back of the platform. There they leaned for- 
ward, catching each word, each sally, hot from 
the lip; their cheers and clapping were as the 
spark to the general mine. 

As the eloquence rolls and bubbles, bouquets 
come out of the audience, now for this side, now 
for that. Somewhat bulky and beginning to 
droop are these posies, none the less precious as 
the sign manual of feminine approval. At the 
very last a little miss—she cannot be nine—with 
long brown curls and a smother of blue ribbons, 
darts up with a mat of roses laid upon fringing 
geranium leaves and all sewed fast to a smallish 
palm fan. This she hands to General Blackshear, 
the cheers redoubling as he stoops to kiss the 
flower bearer. Ruddigrul will not be outdone. 
He kisses the child upon both cheeks, then tucks 
her hand under his arm, vowing he will take 
none other than her to dinner. 

Dinner is indeed in every mind. The marshal 
of the day, in a red sash truly gorgeous, steps to 
the platform’s front and shouts: ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen, the next thing is—dinner. You will 
please form the procession and walk two by two 
behind the speakers to the table, while the band 
plays ‘ Dixie.’ ”’ 

So said, so done. In the briefest space the 
assembly is filing away, led by three grinning 
darkies, who play for dear life upon two fiddles 
aid a triangle. The tables stand in long row 
within ax. inclosure made by nailing grapevine to 
the trees round about. There is a single passage- 
way. Either side of it stands a manager, and 
though there is such plenty as forbids all suspi- 

cion of giving out, not a man may go inside, save 


.“*PRAYS FOR A LOST AND DYING WORLD,” 
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in feminine company, until the last woman upon 
the ground is well placed and better served. 

Such a dinner as it is! If the tables are rough 
boards you never think of that, now that thick 
white damask hides them. From end to end 
there are piles of bread—egg bread, corn bread, 
wheaten bread: in slices, beaten biscuit, light bis- 
cuit, crackers. There are pickles besides, and 
platefuls of fresh cucumbers mixed with sliced 
onions. In between, up and down, saluting the 
eye, the nostril, till the mouth that knows it 
waters, the barbecue— the thing which gives 
name and flavor to the occasion. 

Mere words can make nobody comprehend it, 


but in somewhat this fashion is it evolved from - 
fire and flesh: About the first step toward a. 


barbecue is the going around among neighbor- 
ing farmers and planters to find out how many 
carcassés, if any, each one of them will give. 
Fatted calves are not wanted for this savory 
meat. Instead of them, mutton of good quality, 
lambs, kids, best of all fat pigs between three and. 
six months old, known locally ag sheate. Forty 
of these came to Boiling Spring yesterday after- 
noon. At dark they were scientifically butchered 
by the head barbecuer and his dozen dark help- 
ers. He is himself blacker than darkness— 
Uncle Sprig, famed through five counties as a 
master of his art. 

His work began early yesterday morning, when 
he saw te it that plentiful hickory logs were pro- 
vided for his fire. Next he had his pit dug. It 
is a trench about two feet wide and as many 
deep, long enough for the forty careasses to be 
spread over it at once. Clean split sticks were 
laid across it, eighteen inches or so apart. Then 
when butchering began he kindled a log fire. 
By time the meat was cool—about midnight—he 
had red coals enough to fill the bottom of the 
long trench. When he had spread them there he 
laid the carcasses, ‘:flesh side down, upon’ the 
clean sticks above the coals. As the coals lost 


their liveliness he added fresh fram the fire, still 


kept fiercely burning. After an honr or.so he 
began to mop the. ‘reasting meat with salt, water. 
By time the sun was an heur'high it:.was ready 
to be turned over. 
on as before, until about the eleventh hour—that 
1s to say, about twelve o’elgck to-day. 

The meat was crisply brown then, giving off 
Savors to scent the summa, air. But none of the 
Wise ones would have tase it had the cooking 
pebbed then and there lacked seasoning— 

€ seasoning which « y’’ supplies. To 
make it, sweet lard is Me} 4, 25 the sagnet jects 
vinegar, then the Mitt, Z ed thick with pep- 
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‘done goed an’ ready now. 


After that. the roasting went. 
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per, red and black. A clean mop spreads it al] 
over the meat, still sizzling faintly above the 
dying fire. Once, twice, thrice it is smeared at 
intervals of a quarter-hour. Then Uncle Sprig 
rises from stooping to wipe a perspiring brow and 
say: ‘‘G’ wan tell dem dar white mans de meat 
Dey better had come’ 
eat hit an’ shet der movfs on some’h bettern 
talk.’’ 

It is better than talk—+the most conceited or- 
ator cannot deny that. Colomel Ruddigrub and 
General Blackshear are not eenceited. They are 
men of parts and breeding as well as orators. 
Uncle Sprig is fetched up to them—nothing else 
will serve. He gets a handshake from each, a 
drink and the thanks of the managers publicly 
rendered. ‘‘Sarvent, sahs!’’ he. says, as the 
liquor glides down his throat. ‘‘Sarvent, gente- 
mans—¢arvent |’ as he pockets a coin from each 
of the distinguished gentlemen and goes chuck- 
ling away. ; 

A few of the managers’ wives have brought 
boiled hams and big dishes of broiled chicken to 
supplement the barbecue. But no one thinks of 
insulting the occasion with cakes or sweets. 
There is coffee, piping hot, for such as choose; 
later, a dessert of melons and ripe peaches. But 
barbecue outranks all in public favor. You may 
gather other fragments in quantity when dinner 
is over, but. it is much ado to save a quarter of 
shoat for General Blackshear to take home with 
him for his supper. He vows that nectar and 
ambrosia would not tempt him, compared to 
Uncle Sprig’s handiwork, and promises to come 
from the ends of the earth and speak at Boiling 
Spring whenever there is another barbecue. 

Then everybody talks to and laughs with ev- 
erybody else throughout the afternoon. Lovers 
pair off and seek seats upon the hillside above 
the spring ; old. friends, unmet for years, single 
each other out in the threng; old enemies eye 
each other askance until these about them whis- 
per’ that they are ‘‘jest sp’ilin’ fer er fight.” 


“General Blackshear, after much importunity, 


gives-his lecture on ‘‘ Fiddles and Fiddlers.’’ It 
is vociferously applauded, especially by Colonel 
Ruddigrub. Then the colonel, who is known to 
have a mighty limber elbow, borrows one of the 
darkies’ fiddles and plays, as he alone can play, 
‘Black Satan,’’ ‘‘Off to Charlesten,”’ ‘‘ Billy in 
the .Low Grounds” and ‘‘The Arkansaw Trav- 
eler.’? Everybody cheers again; he drops the 


__ bow and slips away to his carriage, stopping by 


the way for a good-by to the little flower girl. 
“Next time you will have a rose for me,”’ he 
Bays. 
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‘“*-Yes—sure !’ she returns, nodding solemnly. 

The marshal and the managers stand clustered 
at one side—proud men all, and happy as they 
are tired. ‘‘We had er right smart crowd, con- 
siderin’,’’ the marshal says, modestly. ‘‘ An’ er 
mighty good time,’’ adds the youngest among 
them ; ‘‘I wish we could have it over again next 
week.”’ 

* * * * * * 

For a bran dance you must see much the same 
environment. One spring, one hill, may differ 
from another in glory, but not to the degree of 
justifying a set description. Here at the Trough 
Spring the grove is more open, the hill not so 
steep. There is a corps of managers, just the 
same ; a dressing tent, with the same code of ob- 
servance. But there likeness ends. Anybody of 
good reputation may come toa barbecue. Only 
the elect with invitations—spoken of here as 
tickets—are expected at the dance—of womcn- 
kind, that is. There is an ‘‘N.B.” at the bottom 
of the gorgeous sheets. It says, ‘‘Gentlemen not 
ticketed.’? Nevertheless, it is pretty well under- 
stood what social grade and rank will make a 
man a welcome guest. 

In place of a platform and seats you find hcre 
a great bush arbor with a sort of high cage in the 
middle. The cage is full of dark, merry faces— 
musicians and prompter. A row of benches, 
hard, narrow, backless, runs about the arbor’s 
outer edge. The floor of it is earth, which had 
been leveled, beaten hard and smooth, then 
spread an inch deep with fresh wheat bran— 
whence the name. 

Here all the countryside has come together to 
dance away a summer day, maybe also a sum- 
mer night. All the worldly minded moiety of 
that is. The stricter among the church folk shun 
8uch assemblies as the choicest snare of the evil 

One. Dancing they hold to be the head and front 
Of those offending ‘diversions which cannot be 
Rased in the name of the Lord.’”? Notwithstand- 
Rmg, the best people are more than liberally rep- 
Kesentel. The fathers and mothers in Israel 
T=wost straitest of sect are still human in their 
‘¥=arental desire to see their daughters well settled, 
*end that before their bloom begins to fade. And 
it is well understood that upon the bran-dance 
floor there are opportunities of conquest not 
Otherwise attainable. 
F Sit here and watch the crowd. It is eleven 
©’ Glock of a perfect July day. Sunshine burns 
WA, itchot over the flush and fullnes of summer. 
ere is a little tricksy wind at Playin the leaves 
je etnead. From afar comes the ipl of water, 
= pping out from the ledgy blyg, zai thyth- 
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mically into the clear pool at its foot. Under- 
voicing wind and water, a confused human su- 
surrus—the tramp of feet, the habble of merry 
tongues, the light lilt of happy laughter, blend- 
ing with the sweep and swish of many bodies 
weaving to and fro. Through all the twanging 
fiddles call sharply insistent ; the band leader’s 
foot, beating time, seems to accent the vibrant 
blur of sound. Above it the prompter’s voice 
rings loud and stridulous : ‘‘S’lute yo’ pardners ! 
Balance all! Tum corners! Pardners! For- 
ward an’ back! Hands across! Right hand to 
yo’ pardner! Back! Forward again! Circle 
half eround! Turn yo’ corner! Ladies ter the 
right! Swing three! Gentlemen foller! Swing 
er cheat !”’ 

The arbor is a big one. Eight double sets can 

dance in it at once—four down either side. The 
quadrille and cotillon are supreme. Only now 
and again a daring couple venture upon a waltz, 
though the band plays waltz music between every 
two of the square dances. They are playing now, 
of all things, ‘‘The Blue Danube.”? You would 
scareely think to hear it amid such environment. 
A tall, lusty, handsome young fellow comes up to 
the pretty girl at your elbow. ‘‘ Dance this with 
me—do, please !’ he says. ‘‘I know you must 
waltz like a fairy, Miss Ellen, and that music 18 
too good to waste.”’ 

The girl flashes an arch glance at him, | sae 
shakes her head and says, demurely : tie 
thank you, Jack! I can’t think of it. — I me 
my huggin’ as you do your whisky—straigh® f 

He goes off in high dudgeon, his ears full o 
the loud laughter her rebuff has evoked from the 
three other youngsters clustered about her. Some 
of the other girls look shocked and draw lightly 
away. One elderly woman nods behind her palm 
fan to another. ‘Ff anybody but Ellen Clare 
was ter say things like that they wouldn’t 
countenanced.”’ a" 2 

mi but it’s jest Ellen’s. way—she don't 
Mean no harm,’’ the other returns. ’ Bosiclens 
with her moncy, an’ her father in Congress, cee 
all that, I reckon folks think she can’t do muc™ 
that ain’t right. I know things look real cunnin 
in her that would be awfully pert an’ bold in 4 
poor girl.” : as : 

‘Well, I don’t hold with sech carryin’s-on > 
think I sha’n’t let my Seraphine go there 50 
much,” the first critic says, rising and walking 
away. 

Ellen’s apologist looks after her with @ low, 
lazy laugh. ‘Mrs. Judge Jenkins is so funny, 
she says to the elderly maiden on her other hand: 
‘Not let her Seraphine go with Nelly Clark ! 
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My! my! Why, the woman would give up half 
her hopes of heaven ter have Seraphine asked 
there oftener than once a year! She’s a good 
little thing—Seraphine is—but who ever looks at 
her the second time? She ain’t had but two 
partners to-day ; an’, to my certain knowledge, 
she wouldn’t a-had them ef Nelly hadn’t jest told 
the boys Seraphine must not be left ter set down 
all day. She’s jest as good-hearted as she’s wild 
and harum-scarum—Nelly is. Of course she’s 
sp’ilt some ; cain’t help bein’, with beaux eround 
her all the time, like bees eround the honey pot, 
’specially sence her grandpa died an’ left her all 
- that money ; but I say it’s a shame the way Mrs. 
Judge Jenkins an’ them talk about her. I mean 
ter stand up fer Nelly everywhere an’ all the 
time.”’ 


‘¢ HE WILL TAKE NO OTHER IN TO DINNER.”’ 
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The waltz ends before the good woman’s special 
plea. While its last notes yet quiver amid the 
leafy tangle overhead the floor has filled with 
eager couples, who have been promenading back 
and forth about the spring while the twirling 
went on. There are half a dozen floor managers, 
gorgeous each in a white satin badge, lettered in 
gold with his official standing. Three of them 
are constantly on duty, moving here and there to 
call stentoriously : ‘‘One more couple for the top 
set!’ ‘Partners, gentlemen! Partners for the 
next quadrille!’? ‘‘Room in the lower set— 
cain’t dance three couple on a side’’; or, ‘‘ Double 
on the ends there. This ain’t nobody’s funeral. 
Give everybody a chance to shake a foot.”’ 

All have equal authority, but by common con- 
sent Billy Holland is chief. Billy is rich, a bach- 

elor, six feet six in his stockings, pug- 
nacious among men, and, except at a 
bran dance, so bashful before women he 
runs incontinently away at the rustle of 
a petticoat. He has the instinct of leader- 
ship for all that. It is agreed on all 
hands that he is ‘‘ one o’ them kind that 
have got ter be bell-wether or else no 
sheep.’? That is to say, given his own 
way, his hand, his heart, his purse are 
. in the dance and its perfecting ; where- 
as, if any ill-guided soul crossed him he 
would not lift a finger nor give a cent. 
Like other good things, bran dances 
cost money. Though the dinner is con- 
tributed, the work of fixing the arbor 
likewise gratis, there is the music, the 
lanterns, the waiting maid at the dress- 
ing tent, ice cream and lemonade, and 
heaps of incidentals. Billy will spend a 
hundred dollars cheerfully rather than a 
thing of them shall be lacking. Natu- 
rally such liberal ideas make him a per- 
son of consequence. 
He is in his glory here upon the floor. 
‘Watch the stride, the swelling chest, with 
/, which he goes from end to end. A gap 
in the lowermost set catches his eye; 
he opens his mouth, then shuts it hard as 
his eye lights upon a slim young fellow 
talking eagerly to a very pretty girl whose 
cheeks grow red and redder as she listens. 
Him, Billy the inexorable marks for his 
own. With one long reach he has hooked 
his big crook-handled cane in the young 
fellow’s arm and drags him to his feet, 
shouting out: ‘‘Tom Manson, I cain’t 
let you talk Miss Sue thar to death! Trot 
her out here, an’ you keep on trottin’ till 
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chosen the prettiest, nimblest girls upon the 
ground for partners, and are footing it as mer- 
rily as the best. Billy Holland looks at them 
with the wickedest twinkle. Next minute he is 
speaking low with the band leader. Three tunes 
are played for each set ; this one was in its final 
bar, but it goes on and on. Madder, merrier, 
wilder it swells. It is a famous, furious break- 
down ; those who dance in time to it have need 
of breath and stay. The fat men answer gal- 
lantly the challenge of its fly- 
ing notes. Time was when 
they danced down all compet- 
itors. They know Billy like 
a book, and recognize his fine 
Italian hand as well as though 
they had heard him say : ‘‘Ten 
dollars extry, boys, ef you can 
play them old peafowls thar so 
out er breath they cain’t eat 
thar dinners.”’ 

Wilder, shriller, fuller of 
change and stir comes the next 
tune. The first was thrice the 
usual length. If this is so 
drawn out the fat men are in 
danger. Already one or two are 
apoplectic of face. Billy, watch- 
ing them, gives a great laughing 
shout. It is as the trumpet to 
the veteran war horse. As they 
catch it the fat men stand 
straighter, their eyes open 
wider, their nostrils swell as 
though snuffing defiance to the 
fiddlers and all their works. 
They catch second wind in the 
pauses of the dance. Brief 
they are as the prompter’s wit 
can devise, but still they give 
time for one deep, lung-filling 

7 ¥F BOOK OR BY CROOK: inspiration. In strength of it 
this bran dance ig over. I ain’t goin’ ter worry the dancers fly; the grand right-and-left even 
my old bones fixin’ fer the ladies—God bless makes them do nothing more than pant. They 

cu—ter enjoy tharselves, an’ then have you come smiling up to the grand chain, swinging, 
little whipsnips take an’ sp’ile all thar fun.”? swaying, squeezing their partners’ hands, quite 
; Ten minutes and the dancing floor is a wildly as though they had dropped the burden of time 
Intricate whirl. The younger women wear gos- and were once more tall and twenty. 

Samer lawns of fine French Inus/iz28 With crisp All the rest have found the pace too hot. Not 
fluted ruffles and knots of bright nib bon to accent another set is on the floor. The fat men know 
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bee their delicate tones, Older 4 yy are brave in themselves the centre of all eyes, Heavens! 
uae print, in gingham—even in Si]}. ind ge tuff. Every- The band is playing for its last tune ‘‘Gwine Up 
oh body under fifty dances, yo, % ainderstand. the Country ’’—playing it, too, in fast and furious 
Be Qhe age limit does not hold ag WL 2 Masculine time. ‘No rest fer the wicked, not eben if they 
ig QYenent. See! There quite 5h er of the mu- air old an’ fat!’’ Billy Holland shouts through 


Vi, eight oldsters, fat and aN z- arth, have asmother of unctuous laughter. Everybody about 
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echoes it, but the fat men do not heed. Their 
pretty partners have cheeks now cherry red. 
They are laughing, too, and footing it with the 
airiest grace. Billy pulls off his hat to them 
and calls aloud: ‘‘Say, young ladies, sha’n’t I 
come in thar with er passel er the boys an’ drag 
out them crazy old coons ?”” 

The nearest pretty girl makes a face at him as 
she deftly turns her partner. The whole air 
about is explosive. The real old fellows—seventy 
odd some of them—look on breathless and now 
and again slap each other on the back. ‘‘ Why, 
it’s better’n a horse race,’? one says at last to 
his next neighbor. ‘An’ I bet on the boys,”’ 
the other returns, nodding toward the pursy 
dancers. ‘‘ Billy Holland may make them nig- 
gers play an’ play all he’s a-mind to, but he 
won’t break them fellers down. Five of ’em fit 
four years for the Stars an’ Bars.’’ 

So it proves. Not a man drops out until the 
wearicd fiddlers at last let fail their bows. Billy 
pats his late victims amicably on the back as 
they sit panting, mopping their foreheads and 
fanned by their pretty partners. ‘We never 
could have kept it up if you hadn’t helped us 
so,’’ they say in one breath to the girls, who are 
proud of their triumph. ‘I’m shore Miss Nelly 
jest floated an’ dragged me through,’’ Nelly 
Clark’s partner adds, as he gets up slowly and 
tucks her hand under his arm to take her out to 
dinner. 

There is the same long table, the same vine 
fnelostre,, as for the barbecue. The viands 
though ‘differ widely. Sometimes a bran-dance 
dinner includes barbeeue. More commonly the 
dancing is held tobe enough in the way of spice 
and savor. To-day you find broiled chicken, 
fried chicken in great mounded heaps, delicately 
sliced ham, pickles, relishes, every manner of 
bread, cake in twenty sorts, all oozing richness, 
pies, custards, heaps of pretty tiny kickshaws, 
to say nothing of lemonade, sweet cider, ice 
eream, tea, coffee, watermelon and ripe Indian 
peaches. 

Ladies first, of course. When they have been 
served the men take thought of themselves. 
Then the cloud of darkies come, eat and be 
merry, and carry away twice seven basketfuls of 
fragments. But Billy Holland looks sharply 
after the relay of baskets vet untouched. ‘You 
don’t quit this here ground tell moon up,’’ he 
announces. ‘‘ Nobody but old folks that is—an’ 
I reckon we're all young ter day.’’ It seems he 
is right. Though a few carriage loads drive off 
as the sun sinks low, darkness finds many silver 
heads still in the jubilant throng. 
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Dancing stopped at sundown. Not that the 
dancers themselves were weary, but for rest and 
supper to the faithful band. The banjo picker, 
indeed, is out of the running. His finger tips are 
sore and bleeding; they must make shift with 
the fiddles if a substitute is not found. Through 
the gathering dusk young men and maidens walk 
to and fro in couples. For an hour the girls 
have been slipping away to wash and freshen 
themselves in the dressing tent. A jury of ma- 
trons is holding council with Billy Holland as to 
whether or no it is worth while to try for hot 
biscuit or let the good company sup, as it dined, 
upon what was brought in at morning. Some of 
those living nearest have had fresh baskets scnt 
in during the afternoon. The rest look enviously 
at them; it is matter of tetchy pride with the 
good dames as to who shall excel in liberality no 
less than in housewifely skill. The conclave at 
last decides that it will content itself. with: bat- 
ter cakes, which Mammy Nance will fry upon a 
big griddle over the fire now building a little way 
off for the tea and coffee. : 

Just how she does it no mortal other than her- 
self can say ; but Mammy Nance does make bat- 
ter cakes, and in such quantity as to half fill the 
demand for them. Though everybody is sharp- 
set, there is a lavish plenty of good things. When 
they have been disposed of stars are shining white 
in the velvet sky. At once and as by magic the 
grove is lit up with glimmers of red and green 
and yellow. The effect is weird, fantastical even. 
Chinese lanterns in hundreds have been hung to 
bough and twig. All the arbor roof is dotted and 
splotched with them ; there are clusters at each 
corner and swung to the posts down either side. 

In the filtered, unearthly radiance of them the 
dance goes on and on until the moon, climbing 
broad and red above the hill-rim, shows it is 
eleven o'clock. Billy Holland stamps his foot; 
the fiddlers drop bows from aching arms. As by - 
magic the dancers stop. There are ‘‘Good 
nights,’ low or loud; ‘‘Good-bys’’ as well; 
then silence falls as a veil of peace over all that 
was so filled with life and motion. 

Ok * * 

The world’s people are not to have it all 
their own way. August, month of heat and 
splendor, is the chosen time of Christian effort. 
Let us away upon this, the third Sunday of it, to 
Horeb Church, It is held of an evangelical de 
nomination, and there is a revival on such as has 
not been known in years. Perhaps it is not 
wholly spiritual delight that thrills in the mem- 
They are human no less than churchly, 
and truly the world’s people, with their dances 
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and unspiritual songs, have been drawing away 
the younglings of the flock at an alarming rate, 
Itwas felt that something must be done, some- 
thing even beyond the annual “protracted ef- 
fort,’? to save souls and rescue them from the 
snares and pitfalls of the enemy. 

So for a month back the good brethren and 
sisters of Horeb have been watching and praying, 
making ready for this great season of refreshing. 
The meeting house is a small, dingy frame affair, 
big enough to seat a winter congregation, or even 
the percentage of the countryside which comes 
the year through ; but for a big meeting, wholly 
inadequate. Back in pioneer days Horeb was a 

famous camp ground. Still a ruinous log tent 
or two, a big shelter yet more ruinous, lag su- 
perfluous in the grove’s edge to attest the fact. 

But the day of camp meetings went years ago. 

It was certain the church itself would not hold 

the big meeting crowd; so the brethren, with 

help from outside, have built a bush arbor for a 

place of worship. 

It is as big as the dance arbor, and crowded 
full of seats. The church pews fill both ‘‘ Amen 
corners’ and some little space about the altar. 
Beyond come rough plank benches, such as were 
set for the barbecue. Across the cast end isa 
big pulpit, also of rough plank. In front of it is 
4 vacant square, bounded upon three sides by a 
narrow, backless bench, and heaped knee-high 

bie clean, new wheat straw of pure golden yel- 

Ww. 

The strawed square is the altar; its wooden 
boundary, the mourners’ bench. There are 
lamps on the two pulpit pillars, clustered can- 
dies in tin and wooden sconces hanging to all 
the arbor posts. The meeting began last Sunday 
with two sermons, and dinner on the ground. 
Night service has been held the week through. 
There were twenty mourners, five conversions, 

only last night. Word of it has gone about in 
the curious, even mystérious fashion that things 
spread in country neighborhoods ; hence to-day’s 
crowd, the rapt attention with which it hangs 
upon the minister's words, the thrilling shiver 
that goes through it as the after-hymin is sung, 
the bowed heads and wet eyelids as old Brother 

Bellamy prays for a lost and dying: world, 

Tedious he may be in the’ po it, this dear 
cent pulgr4s 

Brother Bellamy, but his 18 the jift of prayer if 

ever it came to man. True e vd fire is that 

which has touched his lips, yy" a cher was a 

great gee the ue his n, i ye a7 allnien’s 
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as hay straw and stubble compared with the old 
man’s burning words. 

The prayer sweeps on, higher, ever higher; it 
bears the listening souls. All about there are 
cries and groans, here a sobbing Amen, there a 
shouted Alleluia. As it closes a whirlwind of 
emotions sweeps over the kneeling throng. The 
hymn of invitation is hardly begun before peni- 
tents in score rush to fling themselves prone on 
the altar, sobbing out, ‘‘ What must I do to be 
saved ?” 

The old, old question. Who shall answer it? 
Brother Bellamy, surely, in any human shape. 
He kneels among the prostrate forms, his white 
hair a crown of benediction. Bent though he is 
with the weight of seventy years, the fire of bat- 
tle is in his eye, the strength of conquest in his 
shout. At length his favorite grandson, the 
wildest lad, the best dancer, the most skillful at 
cockfighting and kindred sports, rises up, crying 
aloud that he has found mercy, not justice, and 
the pardon of God. : 

All the people sing the old, old hymns that have 
come down from the camp-meeting time. They 
are simple, half barbaric many of them. They 
should be heard with an accompaniment of night 
and silence. Somehow they lack impressiveness 
here against a background of warm summer sun- 
light, wherein each may mark his neighbor’s ir- 
reverent smile. Yet for all their rude simplicity 
something stirring abides with them. Hark! a 
hundred throats peal out: 


‘What ship is this that'll bring us all home? 
O! Glory! Halleluiah ! 
What ship is this that’ll bring us all home? 
O! Glory! Halleluiah ! 
‘Tis the old ship of Zion! Hallelu! Hallelu! 
Tis the old ship of Zion! Halleluiah !”’ 


Nelly Clark sings it sweeter, clearer than all 
the rest. She sits well to the front, the picture 
of decorous devotion. Billy Holland, watching 
her furtively, swears a great oath to himself that 
she is the only woman wuth lookin’ at when 
she’s eround ; a regular thoro’bred, an’ no mis- 
take, anywhere you find her. Mrs. Judge Jen- 
kins has fast hold of Seraphine, who is shaking 
like a leaf and wild to join the penitents. A 
woman back of her says, nodding energetically : 
“Seraphine won’t be let ter eit religion this 
year. Mrs. Judge knows she ain’t got too much 
chance to marry even when she can dance ; ef 
she wus to join the church and had to stop she’d 
be an old maid, shore.’’ 

The thick fringe of standing men about the 
arbor eaves is for the most part full of sub- 
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dued seriousness. Something in the time, the 
place, the prayer, the singing, has laid hold on 
them mightily ; a little more and they will lose 
control of themselves. If only the big preacher 
would call again on Brother Bellamy to pray— 
but no! He kneels himself, and in smooth, flow- 
ery periods gives the Almighty grateful thanks, 
interspersed with some mighty fine compliments, 
neatly turned. The sobs die away, the shouts 
also. Only perfunctory ‘‘Amens’’? come over 
lips so lately tremulously happy. There is a 
flittering rustle of folk making ready to rise be- 
fore he gets up from his knees and pronounces 
the benediction, blissfully unconscious of how ill 
his smooth-spoken vanity has wrought in the 
Master’s vineyard. 

Dinner is a relief to all. Saint and sinner 
alike feel that it bridges excellently the yawning 
gulf between exaltation and everyday. It is 
truly a feast of fat things. No general table is 
spread, yet there is enough and to spare for 
every hungry mortal. All the grove is sploteched 
with white cloths laid upon the ground and 
heaped with all the best a rich summer land can 
supply. It seems as though everybody had 
brought a bursting basket, and was going about 
seeking whom he could find to help him deyour 
its contents. The dinnerless mortal is a Godsend 
—eagerly snatched, almost quarreled over by 
hospitable souls. Nelly Clark and her father 
haye to put aside a dozen invitations on their 
way to dine with Aunty Gray, the oldest mem- 
ber of Horeb Church. ‘As for Billy Holland, he 
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eats no less than three dinners, and might, per- 
haps, eat five if it were not that he has to take 
horse to escape Mrs. Judge Jenkins. Brother 
Bellamy eats slowly, stopping now and then to 
smile and stroke the hand of his regenerate 
grandson. The other ministers — there are a 
round dozen—go about from group to group, 
laughing, chatting, swapping stories, the mer- 
riest, the most unclerical of figures, Children 
run about, toss and tumble on the grass, or wade 
in the spring branch where it dimples so enti- 
cingly over clean, pebbly sand. 

And the young folk—they do as young folk 
have done since the time of Eden. Two and 
two they sit on fallen trees, in buggies, or along 
the streamside, telling over, one to another, the 
nothings that are everything if only your ears be 
enchanted to hear. They do not cease from the 
telling even for afternoon service. It is a strange, 
dull contrast to the morning of fire. In spite of 
prayer and singing, in spite even of Brother 
Bellamy’s ringing exhortation, but a languid 
half-dozen penitents come to the mourners’ 
bench. 

Yet the Christians are not discouraged. They 
understand that there is ebb and flow of the tide 
spiritual as well as natural. Their seed sowing, 
they are persuaded, has not been wholly on stony 
ground. Next week, at the night services, it will 
come back a plenteous harvest. Each and sey- 
eral they go away well content beneath a waning 
sun, and full of that joy in rest after labor which 
remaincth to the children of God. 


DIRGE. 


By GASCOYNE MACKIE. 


Cavin, cauld she lies, where snaws are deep 
And bitter blaws the muirland win’, 
And ower her grave the icy stars 
Are keepin’ watch abune. 


But braw, O braw, the blooms that deck 
The grave where he that lo’ed her lies, 
And saftly blaws the simmer breeze, 
And cloudless are the skies. 


“ WI SOFTLY APPROACHED THE YOUNG MAN.” 


A SOUL FOR 


HONOR. 


By Lo.ur BELLE WYLIE. 


WaeN a man disregards the wisdom of God, to 
_ leat depth of folly may he not drift? 

Sounding the exclusive, pitiless depths of his 
se sreibre soul, Jasper La Mas saw his past, his 
present, his future, naked and deformed as it 
wees, and he shuddered. He had egregiously 
siz ™® Bed against God, and he had wronged himself. 
Th <—& golden argosy of hope was wrecked upon the 

sh <> 7¢ of his life, and the forlorn bells of despair 
we 2 € tolling on his ear. 

Ee glanced at his father, who sat, immutable 
anc %& stern, beside the open grate with his gray 
hea 7 bent in shame upon his Paci 

‘ ‘ 'To-morrow,”’ said he, slowly, ‘it, will be 
gossiped about at the club, in the wine shops, in 
Ye drawing rooms—everywhere,’’ 

Hj; yoice, hollow and cold, pierced the apa- 
theti,. ,jJence that enveloped ‘the old man and 
made} im 
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A pee Bd cont ‘a Jasper, ¢¢ unless there is a 
<a Zi, 
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speedy escape, the law must take its course, and 
T will go to prison.” 

“Yes—yes, to prison! Oh, my God! A La 
Mas in chains! It is horrible !’’ cried the father, 
aroused by the sting in the word prison. 

He shivered visibly, then said deliberately : 
‘¢ There is one escape.”’ 

“Tt is 

“Death !”’ 

“¢-Yes, death.”’ ' 

Jasper drew a deep breath of relief. His fa- 
ther had suggested that which he had dared not 
dwell upon, and he felt counseled to the inevi- 
table. 

He crossed the room and extended his hand 
toward his father. His attitude was touching. 
Said he: 

“J have wronged you, sir. I have taken from 
you an unsullied name. The world shall never 
know. I Will spare you the pain of any public 
disclosures.” J 

His hand fell untouched by his side. Turning 
hastily, with quivering lips but unfaltering steps 
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he walked from the room without having won so 
much as-a glance from his father. : 
_Until midnight the elder La Mas sat immov- 
able—dead to outside things. He saw clearly, in 
the hours that followed, his own error, folly and 
failures. He had shaped with his selfish love 
his son’s career. He had been indulgent and 
proud ; now he was regretful and implacable. 
He had, by his own example, led his son, step 
by step, into wild dissipations and extravagances, 
until they had resulted in a dishonorable disre- 
gard of another’s trust. He had loved the boy, 
but now he hated him. 

The clock struck twelve. He arose wearily and 
stirred the ashes in the grate. As he did so his 
seas fell upon his white, aristocratic hands. A 

N foe chill penetrated to his bones. 
Joing a ile, Jasper had retired to his chamber. 
which he & cabinet he drew therefrom a pistol, 

« Bet RP ert critically. 

and he - ill, he said, ‘ this will serve me,’’ 
Powder whee into a drinking glass a white 
f note paper : he drained off at once. A piece 
hin, Hew rad white and unblemished before 
Vn and wrote, ‘‘ My soul for your 


honor,”’ and directed the envelope into which he 
folded it to hissfather. This accomplished, he 
lay down upon the lounge and closed his eyes to 
think. 

‘For an interminable length of time he lay 
there without so much as the quivering of eve- 
lids, and then he slept. ae 

The midnight hour struck in the adjoining 
room, and as the last stroke vibrated on the alr 
the door noiselessly opened and a white, fixed 
face was protruded into the apartment. The fig: 
ure on the sofa did not stir. The intruder en- 
tered more boldly. It was the old man La Mas. 
He softly approached the young man. 

‘Coward ’ he hissed ; ‘‘he is too weak. He 
has reserved it for me to do!’ 

His eyes wandered to the pistol. 
it firmly. 

“His life for my honor !’’ he said, tensely. 

There was a quick flash, a sharp report, and a 
fountain of blood spurted from the young mans 
breast. 

Instantly the father rang the bell. 

“Summon help!’ said he, authoritatively ; 
‘my son has shot himself !’’ . 


He grasped 
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By HENRY TYRRELL. 


Tov art an island fair beyond forgetting, 
Sweet to surprise, as if a cloud at even 
Had fallen low with all the tinge of heaven 
To ‘rest enchanted while the sun was setting, 

Won by the sea, and yet the sky regretting. 
But, deathless, thou defyest storm and levin ; 
Eternal beauty unto thee is given, . 
To charm the world and waters round thee fretting. 


I saw thee from afar, where Virgil sleeps 
On Posilippo, of his song enshrined: 
So, unapproach’d, rise ever in my mind, 
Isled in rich fancy as in azure deeps— 
Happy, not from a joy that thou couldst give, 
But as a place where sorrow might not live. 


“Ischia, Bay of Naples, 


A QUIET SUMMER ON LAKE MAGGIORE. 


By LENA L. PEprer. 


Vitia Sacna, July 22d. 

Dear Mape.ine’: Here we are at the villa, 
where we arrived a few days ago without hap or 

hazard worth mentioning. But who do you 
think accompanied us? None other than the 
ubiquitous colonel. And when I tell you he is 
at this moment sitting down on the lower terrace, 
surrounded by an admiring group of women, you 
will know just how supremely happy he is. 

He had no sooner extracted a promise from 
Isabel to write to him, exchanged remembrance 
rings with her beautiful mother, than he tried to 
induce Narcisse to come up here by the early 
train instead of later as she intended. She would 
not change her plans, so he changed his and 
came with us by the afternoon train. 

Do you know half the world is spcculating 
which he will marry—lIsabel or her mother? The 
other half is wondering whether he will get the 
one hundred thousand dollars it is reported he 
wants with Narcisse, or only the forty thousand 

ancs the government requires. He is staying 

th his friends the Morellis, and Captain Mo- 
Telli privately informed Mme. Sacha that he 
thought the colonel’s friendship was not- quite 
disinterested, as he spent half his time at this 
villa and the other half at a villa further down 
he lake. The other villa contains an Italian 
mnaiden whom he wished to marry some five 
Je-"cars ago, but who could not leave papa. and 
Yawamma. As the colonel could not-marry all three 
——even in Italy such things are not done—his 
Pro posals were declined. 
Bit! must introduce you to the guests here 
th iss summer. There is an English: rector, his 
siss t-<r and her five children. There aro four other 
ch & Eren scattered about in England, France and 
Arrw™® erica. Six of the children are girls, and their 
mam wes run through the whole gamut of common 
En glish baptismal names. The oldest, however, 
was born at Biarritz, and therefore has a pretty 
forevgn name—Felisa. And ghe is a pretty girl, 
with petite form, black hair and eyes, and bright, 
engaging manners. I have been told that with 
her French education she imbibed some of the 
Fren.hwoman’s little intriguing habits; but of 
this | know nothing. Yellow is her favorite 
elor ind she rather resents anyone else appear- 
ing) Bhe always wears a half-open rose at 
raat Phyliis is the beauty of the family 
a er brunetie, with short, dark hair, a 
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lovely, soft rose complexion, sparkling eyes and 
red lips. It has been whispered to me that her 
heart is as cold as her face is beautiful. But 
this I cannot believe to be true, for I saw her be- 
stow the tenderest affection on her little brother 
Jack when a mosquito bit him on the cheek the 
other day. 

Marian, the third sister, is simply a plain- 
looking English girl, with a broad face, healthy 
complexion, intelligent, but very shy. Ward, 
the oldest son, is a rollicking, good-natured 
youth, without any of the beauty of the older 
giris or the intelligence of the younger. Jack is 
six, and a devoted admirer of his sister Phyllis. 
His mother is endeavoring to inculcate the prin- 
ciples of courage into him by making him go to 
bed alone. She employs Christian Science tac- 
ties, and says: ‘Oh, no, Jack is not afraid ; 
there is nothing to fear! You are not afraid, 
are you, Jack?’ ‘‘No, mamma,” says Jack, 
obediently, while inwardly quaking with terror 
at the thought of being left alone in his little 
room at the top of the villa. But Christian 
Science does not always work as its disciples 
would like. The other evening, when we were 
all in the sala after dinner, a childish voice came 
wailing down the stairs: ‘Phyllis, I am fright- 
ened.’? Ata sign from her mother Phyllis made 
no reply. Soon again came the voice, a little 
shriller than before: ‘‘ Phyllis, I am frightened. e 
This also meeting with no response, a perfect wail 
of despair, accompanied by the stamping of @ 
little bare foot and the words, “Phyllis, I telZ 
you I am frightened,’ came down to us with em— 
phasis. Human nature was stronger than Chris— 
tian Science, and Phyllis went to the rescue- 
Mrs. Wayne is very youthful-looking, and coulda 
easily pass for an older sister of her eldest sora 
any time. She is very high church, and conse— 
quently narrow in her views, and there is corr 
stant warfare between herself and Narciss¢ OTR 
religious topics. ; 

The rector is a graduate of Oxford, aman Of 
wide reading and much travel, and an amateur 
artist who ‘sketches from nature.” But his 


-knowledge of American geography is a little du 


bious. He said to me last evening: ‘“ Will you 
kindly tell me, Miss Helen, if your extreme 
Western States extend as far .as the, Rocky 
Mountains ?”” ae 
After the English..family come the Russian 
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‘adies. There are three of them. One we— 
Narcisse and I—call La Bella, one La Pazza, and 
the other La Brutta, naming them from their 
most prominent characteristics. This in private, 
you know, as in public we always make an effort 
to address them by their proper names, which is 
a jumbling together of all the consonants in the 
alphabet. 

La Pazza is a peculiar character: she has a 
muddy complexion, near-sighted eyes and drab 
hair. She will not 
wear glasses, but 
gazes at people with 
half-closed eyes. She 
has not pretty cyes, 
and glasses would 
improve instead of do- 
tract from them. She 
has an intense admi- 
ration for her hair, 
and often appears at 
lunch with it floating 
about her shoulders 
in a bushy mass, 
forming a drab aure- 
ole about a drab coun- 
tenance. She wears 
no corsets, and de- 
lights in bizarre gar- 
ments with wide lace 
ruffles and no waists 
‘to speak of. A pecu- 
liar trait in her char- 
acter is that she is 
constantly” grieving 
because she cannot 
bear the burdens of 
others. Has some 
one a faithless lover, 
oh, why has she not 
a faithless lover in- 
stead? Does she hear 
of anyone suffering 
with cancer, with roll- 
ing eyes and clasped 
hands she will ask, in a melodramatic manner : 
“‘Oh, why must others suffer such torture while 
T am so well?’ She professes to care nothing 
for what she eats or wears, and yet at table her 
appetite seems to surpass that of all the others ; 
and no matter at what hour, six in the morning 
or eleven at night, or how many times during the 
day one meets her in the halls or on the stairs, 
she is always carrying a glass of milk and a 
viscottina to her room, 

La Brutta is skort, dumpy, in fact, with a 
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common, unintelligent face, but with a beautiful 
neck and bust, and the prettiest hands imagin- 
able—taper fingers with almond-shaped nails— 
soft, dimpled and white as a baby’s. She is 
good-natured and more intelligent than she looks. 
We christened her from her not very dainty way 
of eating. Antonio, the cook, sent to the dinner 
table one evening two or three ears of boiled 
corn. The English had never scen it used asa 
vegetable, and La Brutta volunteered to show 
them how it was 
caten ; she not only 
ate the corn from the 
cob but ate the cob 
also. 

“Tt is an Amer- 
ican dish, is it not?” 
asked Mrs. Wayne of 
Narcisse. 

“Yes; but we do 
not eat it that way,” 
Narcisse replied as 
she indignantly left 
the table. 

La Bella is a blonde 
with large gray eyes, 
heavy black eye- 
brows, a clear com- 
plexion, a rosebud 
mouth and a dim- 
pled chin. She also 
has pretty hands, and 
is fond of displaying 
them. She spends the 
morning in her room 
getting ready for cola- 
zione and the after- 
noon in preparing for 
dinner. Her toilets 
are dainty and cle- 
gant, and enhance her 
beauty. She is mar 
ried to an _ Italian 
musician, and, witha 
laudable desire to aid 
him, went to St. Petersburg to organize a theatrical 
company. She returned to Milan a short time 
ago, only to find the husband who had been 
writing her such fond and tender letters living 
with another. She loves him still and wants 
him to return to her, but he sends word he is 
‘still in the chains of the other.” His mother— 
who is a countess, by the way—and his sister 
write her cheering letters every day, and advise 
her what is best for her health, what face 
washes are good for her complexion, and gener- 


CASTELLO ANGERA, 


these imperfect sketches of the principa! 
dramatis persone, as this letter has assumed 
such proportions it will take all the fund: 
I have to pay the postage—Italian rates. 


an July 25th.—It is raining, and the moun 

ally end their letters with ‘“‘sta allegra, caris- tains up toward Stresa are faint and misty look- 
sima mia.’’ ing and far off. Arona seems like a little desercec 
La Brutta is La Bella’s Job’s consoler, and is village, so calm and still it looks, resting beneatl: 
always telling her things she has heard or seen the great cliff with the gray sea coming up close, 
about the ‘‘ other woman.’? close to the little white houses. On the opposite 
But for the present you must be content with bank old Castello Angera, gray and still, betrays 
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not a sign of. the troublous and tumultuous times 
of the past, when its race were such bitter en- 
emies of the Visconti, whose castle is too far off 
to be seen in the dimness of the storm. Over all 
this Carlo Borromeo—or San Carlone, as the pee- 
ple affectionately call him—looks with calm un- 
concern. Though the elements:are ‘raging around 
him, thunders are sounding, vivid flashes of 
lightning ilhumine‘the sky, ‘yet the bronze cheek 
gives not a.sign of ‘paling nor‘the deep-set eyes a 


token of fear. His uncovered head receives the’ 


falling rain, as it has done for centuries, without 
shrinking. I paid him a visit this morning, 
starting about half-past eight with sketchbook 
and umbrella. In spite of the heat the walk was 
pleasant. There were glimpses into the charm- 
ing grounds of some pretty villa, and looking 
backward, the bluest of lakes and the grandest 
of mountains. There were teamsters with their 
big-whecled carts and their oxen; there were 
picturesque peasant women trudging along with 
long-pointed baskets on their shoulders. Every- 
thing secms to be carried in these baskets. Only 
the other day I met Maria toiling up the hill with 
one that was filled to the brim with red wine. 
And in strolling out one day I overtook a young 
peasant woman with one strapped on her back, 
in which was some crockery ware, some food, and 
on top was a little wooden cradle containing a 
sleeping child. You have seen all this, of 
course ; but perhaps it will please you to recall 
it again, and remember the happy days you have 
passed among these scenes. 

I did not climb the winding stair that pene- 
trates the interior of San Carlo, as I was warm 
enough already. Mme. Sacha told me she visited 


the statue one day with ao party of Spanish 


friends. The servants wished to ascend and 
look over the world below through San Carlo’s 
eyes. The.ladies sat on a stone bench ‘beneath, 
gossiping and chatting, when they were suddenly 


startled by:a garment falling at their feet. Very | 
from: my face and see oa T-will be presentable for 


soon this was followed by another and still an- 
other. When the servants finally appeared on ‘terra 
jirma they had on the one garment custom, ‘the 
world over, makes it obligatory for a woman to 
wear, and no more. It seemed as they ascended 
their quarters became narrower and ‘narrower, 80 
whenever they came to.a little window breathing- 
space 'they relieved themselves of :a iportion of 
their supetftuous .cluthing and dropped ‘it out of 
the window. 

It was twelve o’clock when T ‘reached home. 
My face was burned to a bright:vermilion ; per- 
spiration had. formed. in‘ little globules on fore- 
head, cheeks and chin. Dust was on my shoes 
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and dust was on my garments. I knew where all 
of the guests, in neat morning gowns and trans- 
parent complexions, were disposed about the 
grounds, and how to reach my room unobserved 
was a question of serious ‘moment. The west 
gate was locked, I knew, and the key ‘hanging 
just tantalizingly out of-reach ; the south:gate was 


‘open, but entrance by 'that would ‘take :me - past 


each one of the cozy little ErOnPe ere I could 
reach the villa. 

I decided to make a détour down through the 
village and up to the villa on the sunny side, 
though this would take me half an hour longer 
and make me late for lunch. I had arrived at 
this conclusion when I saw I was perceived over 
the hedge by-one of the party, so there was no 
choice but to boldly enter. Under one of the 
heavily foliaged trees sat Narcisse and the colonel, 
assisting each other in an English-Italian trans- 
lation. Near by, in a basket chair, with her in- 
terminable crocheting, sat the madame. Lite 
Jack Wayne was swinging in the hammock. 
Near the vine-covered veranda the English party 
were still toying with their ten-o’clock tea; 
pretty, delicate Felisa in her reclining chair, the 
round tea table beside her, and grouped about 
in artistic poses her pretty sisters and youthful- 
looking mother. The Russians were in the 
music room. 

I would have walked unconcernedly by had 
not the colonel, with that lack of tact for which 
men are noted, insisted on my stopping, shak- 
ing hands and permitting my sketch book to be 
inspected. I glanced back over the graveled 


-drive and beheld the blue-eyed rector approach- 
ing. He ‘had his sketch books under his arm, 


and, catching sight of mine, his eyes sparkled 


: with anticipated ‘pleasure.’ 


This wes the last straw. I.fled up the stairs, 
knocking a glass of milk: out.of La iPazea's ‘hand 
as I passed her. ' 

‘But ‘I :must close and ~wesh the edid cream 


dinner. 


July 27th. —Thureilay madame -said she was 


going to make a call ona friend-some two-miles 


away, and asked who would accompany-her. | 
instantly said I would, and thereby hangs a tale. 

Tt had been raining imore or less all day, but 
had cleared off, anilwwe concluded there would 


‘be no -more :rain ani -started off without um- 


brellas or wraps of .any ‘ki nd. We thad got well 
on the way, and niadame was deep in one of her 
interesting storics, when we:felt.the_first drops of 


rain. LEveryone—peasants laboring i in the fields, 
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old women toiling up the highway under heavy 
baskets, ycung women washing on the broad 
stones by the edge of the lake—all sought shelter. 
But we, two intelligent, educated beings, did not 
know enough to go in when it rained. Think- 
ing it was but a light shower, and would soon 
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priest, nor, for aught she knew, had he ever seen 
her. His faith in human nature is certainly 
great. The umbrella was fine silk, with a beau- 
tifully wrought silver handle, and I overheard 
Narcisse wondering if she ought to return it, 
when she does not know where or to whom. 


pass over, we continued on our way, Mme. 
Sacha absorbed in her interesting reminiscences 
and I absorbed in listening, when we suddenly 
realized it was raining hard. Shelter there was 
none nearer than half a mile away. Of course 
there were villas on each side of us, but as they 
were surrounded by high stone walls with locked 
iron gates, and their summer birds of passage had 
not yet arrived, they were useless to us in this 
crisis. 

Madame forgot to finish her story, and I for- 
got to listen. The thunders thundered, the 
lightnings flashed, and the rain fell—not gently, 
with a sibilant, swishing sound as falls an April 
shower, but rapidly, rushingly, in perfect. tor- 
rents, a regular July tempest. 

Madame had on a cotton dress and I a sum- 
mer silk, and, wishing to appear fine before 
madame’s friends, had put on my best hat, 
the one with the soft lace trimming and the 
drooping purple flowers that I had paid Mme. 
Zanetti seventy-five francs for. Our hats were 
ruined and our dresses were clinging to us in 
dripping folds when we arrived at the villa; and 
the first persons I saw in the shelter of a vine- 
covered veranda, with a cozy tea table beside 
them, were the colonel and the sweetheart he left 
behind him five years ago. 

Can you imagine a situation more humiliat- 
ing? The colonel was immaculate in his blue 
uniform trimmed with red and gold, and the 
dark-eyed Italian girl had on a pretty crimson 
gown with a bunch of yellow roses at her belt. 
On ordinary occasions this girl does not seem 
even pretty to me, but to-day she looked posi- 
tively beautiful in comparison with our two 
drabbled, wretched, miserable selves. 

But we were not the only ones found lacking 
in common sense. The Wayne family had 
started to walk to Arona, and like oursclves had 


taken no umbrellas. They were obliged to seek — 


Shelter in a little seven-by-nine shed, where they 
Spent a very unpleasant afternoon. Narcisse 
had gone down to the village for the mail, and 
was overtaken by the storm on »jurning. She 
went into a church and was Cnjyin& Ther news- 


ans whe priest entere : . ; is 
papers when a priest entered, In toA her his 


umbrella, and = passed on up ty ie ztItsyy, She 

was sO startled she could only mh : ts“ Crazic 
wa? ra a? uy , aye ae 

_\illa Sacha. She had nevy ip ,B-&> seen the 


iff 


But La Pazza, who may not be so crazy after 
all, went out prepared, and her costume—as de- 
scribed to me by one who saw it—was unique, to 
say the least. She had gathered her dress skirt 
up about her waist, and below this there was 
a succession of short petticoats which reached 
nearly to her ankles. On her feet a large pair 
of goloshes, and on her head a delicate lace 
scarf! She told madame she had eleven cos- 
tumes, and madame is hoping and praying they 
are not all like this one. 

But now the rain is over, and there are just 
enough clouds to make the sunshine, the blue 
sky and water more beautiful by contrast. The 
olive and emerald greens on the opposite moun- 
tain are intensified and brightened by the rain ; 
there is a fleecy little mass of creamy clouds 
back of it, and on the very summit San Puirto is 
dazzlingly white in the sunlight. 

Now I will close and give you time to digest 
this before I write again. 


July 30th.—Such exciting events have heen oc- 
curring recently! Madame went to Milan one 
day, and after her return La Bella seemed very 
much depressed, and there were evidences of 
tears about her cyes. The day following I no- 
ticed her excitedly reading a telegram. She 
looked enchantingly lovely that evening as we 
sat at dinner on the terrace overlooking the lake 
and the opposite mountains. She was dressed 
in a cream-colored soft cashmere gown, and her 
cheeks were flushed with the palest pink. If 
you ever see a study of mine of a beautiful 
blond head in profile against a turquoise-blue 
background, you will know where I got the idca. 

She made a charming picture, with the blue 
evening sky as a setting. What a wretch her 
husband must be to desert such loveliness for, 
probably, some dark-browed, thick-skinned Ital- 
ian peasant girl ! 

This is an instance where one comes nearer 
that phase of European life that is only spoken of 
in whispers in America but is here a subject of 
public conversation. 

On the day following the receipt of the tele- 
gram, as I passed La Bella’s open door T no- 
ticed a man’s soft felt hat lying on the sofa, and 
at lunch there was the man himself! And who 
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do you think he was? None other than the sad- 
eyed Romeo who followed you about in several 
of your walks last spring. You denied it, but I 
always believed you gave him a little encourage- 
ment, or he never would have passed so many 
times and sent such pathetic glances up at our 
balcony. 

La Bella nervously glanced about to see how 
he was received by the other members of our 
party. To be candid, he made a good impres- 
sion. He posed, not as a man who had com- 
mitted a grave misdemeanor against the estab- 
lished laws of society, but as one who had done 
an honorable action that called for the esteem 
and admiration of his fellow-man—and woman. 
He told an anecdote of the Empress of Russia 
that won madame’s heart so that after lunch she 
told La Bella to forgive him—‘‘ men were always 
guilty of little faults we must overlook.” 

He addressed a pleasant word to each woman 
at the table in her own language that pleased her 
and turned the tide in favor of the man, Each 
thought there must be something wrong in La 
Bella to cause such a charming gentleman to 
seek consolation in another. As madame and I 
and the two other Russians were starting for a 
walk after colazione, the last I saw of him he was 
bending low in a courteous salute to us, while 
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La Bella was flying in the house with the tears 
in her eyes. He still refuses to abandon the 
other, 

This being Sunday, there was as usual a large 
number of guests from the city, among them her 
majesty’s vice consul. He attempted to be face- 
tious at dinner, and threw some of us into con- 
fusion by his pointed remarks. Said he came 
out here for a little quiet and repose from the 
noisy cares of the city; this villa was such a 
restful place ; there were so many little hidden 
arbors and grottoes where one could be solitary 
and lone. He sought one of these in which to 
meditate, but he caught the flutter of a white 
dress gleaming in the semi-darkness, and so 1.e 
passed on. He heard a masculine voice as l.e 
passed, but for the sake of some persons present 
he would not reveal what he heard.  Felisa 
Wayne blushed furiously, and Mr. Bingham, the 
vice consul’s nephew, looked conscious. Then 
he wandered farther for the desired solitude. In 
the grape arbor, at the further end of the upper 
terrace, he came across two bunches of grapes—a 
clear, transparent cluster of American white grapes 
hanging close to a bunch of dark purple ones 
from the south of Italy. It was Narcisse’s turn 
to look confused, while the colonel laughed care- 
lessly. 


GARDEN AT ISOLA BELLA. 


ISOLA BELLA. 


Almost despairing of the desired solitude he 
wandered on to the little pool where old Therese 
does her washing, but here—he refused to draw 
the veil. 

The veil which he refused to draw aside for 
the edification of the dinner guests would only 

have disclosed myself and the Rev. Edward 
sketching old Therese at her work. Patient 
Therese ! with a face of angelic sweetness, though 
wrinkled and tired and old. I had tried many 
times to ‘‘take her’? unawares, but always she 
had spied me behind my leafy screen, and had 
timidly come to me with a cluster of purple 
grapes, some luscious figs or a yellow pear as a 
bribe not to do it. 


August 13th.—This is early morning, but the 
&laring white light of the sun on the water makes 
Sleep a thing impossible. I haye tried to close 
©very chink and crack with dark ¢yrtains, but it 
1s no use—the light creeps in. Th, weather the 

last few days has been suffocating Narc-isse de- 

Sired a water-color sketch of the bi, 222.2 T have 

Wndeavored to make one for he, ; wzt, as you 

ne, Sine: SEES: Ae Free Ma, tx Kes and 

pushes that it is imposible to &y eran point 
/ 


eye 


of view for a sketch. The best place is on the 
hill at the back of the house. You know this 
hill is almost vertical in its slant, so that the po- 
sition is not conducive to a comfortable sitting 
posture. But by placing my foot against a tree, 
and sitting in a standing position, I managed to 
get started. But somehow the building looked 
too much like Pisa’s leaning tower, and knowing 
it was not built that way I divined something 
was wrong with the drawing. Erasing it, and re- 
minding myself of a master’s instructions, ‘‘ lines 
which are up should come down and those which 
are down should go up,’’ I at last made it appea 
firm upon jts foundations. I had had to put the 
work down several times and climb up and down 
the hill, to restore animation to my limbs, which 
had become numb with the discomfort of the posi- 
tion. According to Narcisse’s view it will be a 
fine picture, for her idea is that the more uncom- 
fortable an artist is the better work he does. T 
made a sketch of the mountains across the lake 
and the little village of Ronco nestling below. 
G , the Italian art critic, said some really 
nice things about it ; but Narcisse wouid not look 
at it because I sat in a rocking chair or. the shady 
veranda while I painted it. Her idea is that 
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the necessary accessories to a good picture area 
blazing sun, a little, uncomfortable three-legged 
stool, an open field, a big white umbrella stuck 
in the ground, a perspiring, disheveled artist, 
with cows and farmer boys end other wild ani- 
mals approaching i.. the rear. 

I had just succeeded in arranging a stick at 
a proper angle with which to prop up my glass 
of water, which had got itself spilled several 
times, when I became aware that the Rev. Ed- 
ward was beside me with his two little sketch 
books in his hand. These sketch books are a 
source of the utmost happiness to the old gentle- 
man. They are filled with little dots and curved 
lines and dashes, which are supposed to repre- 
sent mountains and lakes and rivers and houses. 
Fortunately they are all labeled so that the ob- 
server need not expose his ignorance when look- 
ing at ‘‘ My Castle in Wales,’’ “‘ My Cousin’s Villa 
at Florence,’’ ‘‘ Mt. Pilate from Lucerne,’’ ‘‘ Old- 
fashioned Coach,’’ ete. 

“They need color to explain them,’’ says the 
Rey. Edward, gazing at the dots and daslies 
benignly and at me questioningly: But I do 
not offer to help him, and Narcisse privately in- 
forms me she thinks I am unutterably selfish, 
and I privately inform her she is as stupid as the 


Rev. Edward (sisters are gencrally.free in. their. 


criticisms of cach other, you know). So when I 
find him beside me, and know that the next hour 
or two must be spent listening to his explanatory 
remarks on the dots and dashes, I hastily 
gather up my colors and brushes, and, with 
the remark that ‘the light has changed,’’ go in 
the house. 

There is a disappointed light in his eyes ; but 
- if he only knew it, there is revenge in store for 
him. Narcisse is at this very moment planning an 
excursion to a little village further up the lake, 
which shall comprise only our three selves. I 
believe she has her eye on that ‘Castle in Wales ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Mansion in Bath.”’ 

The colonel has gone back to Milan, but before 
he went a little incident occurred that I think I 
forgot to mention to you. One evening, as Nar- 
cisse and I were taking a little walk after dinner, 
we sat down to rest by the shrine opposite the 
house where Pasquilino stayed last year ; you 
probably remember the spot. Narcisse had been 
telling me some of Pasquilino’s funny antics, 
when we noticed the forms of two men coming 
up the hill. The moon had not yet risen, an‘l it 
was impossible to tell who the men were; but 
their actions were certainly suspicious. We were 
two women alone cn a mountain road at night, 
and IT suddenly remembered I had forgotten. to 
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bring the heavy-handled umbrella I always carry 
with me as a weapon of defense. 

One of the men was raising his arms, waving 
them frantically and lunging from right ‘to left of 
the narrow road. Suddenly he stooped as if to 
pick up something, then raised his hand as if to 
throw. 

Quick as a flash I sent a stone I had picked up 
0a the first appearance of the men flying straight 
at the uplifted hand. The hand dropped. There 
was a cry of pain and a word that does Belo 
well in print. 

At the ‘sound of the voice I dropped the stone 
I was. still, holding in reserve and flew to see 
‘what mischief I had done. Only a bad bruise 
on the back: of the colonel’s right hand. I told 
him he should have had better sense than to 
walk along a Jonely road at night acting like a 
crazy man. He and his friend, Captain Morelli, 
had come to~meet us, and he had been telling 
him a funny story and was illustrating it bya 
little pantomimiec action. 

Only a day or two before we had been discuss- 
ing that hackneyed idea about a woman not be- 


‘ing able to throw straight, and the colonel said 


he had never known a single instance of a woman 
striking what she aimed at. He knows one now. 


Angust 15th.—The weather still remains exceed- 
ingly warm, although there is a light breeze this 
morning. Yesterday, at four o’clock, we went 
down to the beach to take a lesson in swimming 
of the taciturn Brock, who has been rowing us 
about this summer. Not foreseeing that we would 
desire to learn to swim, we had brought no bath- 
ing suits with us, and so had manufactured some 
out of different articles of our wardrobe. Ther 
were rather peculiar-looking syits—a little scant 
in some places and a little “aa in others. 

‘“You must not laugh at our suits, Brock,” I 
said, as we emerged from the little bathhouse he 
had contrived. This bathhouse consisted of an 
old piece of coffec-sacking arranged around one 
end of the boat, with two old damask tablecloths 
as portiéres in front. 

“‘Tmagine, signorina,’’ said Brock, in answer 
to my remark, modestly casting his near-sighted 
eyes in an opposite direction. 

At dinner swimming formed the principal 
topic of conversation, and Brock’s name, a8 4 
matter of course, came up. Mme. Sacha told us 
some stories of his past life. There is a legend 
in the village to the effect that years ago Brock 
had a lusty, strong young cousin in the neigh- 
borhood who was a rival of his in the boating 
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business. ‘They went out ome day on 
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in the same vicinity. At lunch the other day 


the lake, and but one came back, 2nd that one— La Bella incidentally remarked that her hushend 


Brock 1 He was called to account for his cous- 
in’s disappearance, when he insisted that he 
was drunk and fell overboard. There were some 
who did not believe this, but the contrary could 
never be proved. 
Then Brock went into the smuggling business 
—was caught, convicted, sentenced. But Mme. 
Sacha, influenced by the pleading of Brock’s young 
wife, sought the king and procured a pardon. A 
little Tater he and his wife were intrusted with 
the care of a gentleman’s villa here during the 
winter rhonths. They immediately began giving 
a series of balls, charging an admittance fee. 

At the fourth—and last—the proprietor unex- 
pectedly walked in and dismissed the guests— 
also Brock and his wife. New he is engaged 
in the horse business. He buys old, worn-out 
horses at reduced . prices, fattens them up and 
eells them at an advanced cost. ‘‘Sometimes 
they really live,’’ says his wife. ir 

His last venture cost forty francs, and he ex- - 
pects to sell it for seventy. I had noticed yes- - 
terday, during the swimming lesson, he was far 

more interested in a rickety old horse*on the 
beach than he was in us. He left us for some 
time to flounder alone in the waves while he led 
the old beast out into the water, where’ it: gazed 
about stupidly for ‘awhile, surprised ‘arid not 
knowing what was expected of it under’ buch Be ; 
culiar circumstances, then wert. back t6 its’ pra 


a 
” 


ing. 

“Oh, but he is perfectly ‘eaaeonby. > said - 

madame, turning tome. “ You need not ‘be afraid ° 
to go out with him.’ Mme. O—— and I ‘went up 
to Isola Bella in the rowboat one day, and did 
not get back until twelve o’clock at night. We 
were terrified to think of coming all the way up 
to the villa alone, and our terror was increased 
when part way up by hearing a stealthy sas 
behind d us. 

“Neither of us dared to turr until, becoming 
frenzied with fear and unable to take a step further, 
with courage born of desperation I turned and 
beheld—Brock !_ When I reproved him he said : 
‘Do you think, signora, I would let you come 
&p alone?” 

Is it any wonder, after hearing such tales and 
Siting a hearty diner I dreaned dreams in 
hich Brock and weird and gayyjg0 king horses 
Cre pronzinent? 
4]] is not calm and serene yee 
R ~ Qesians. There seems to be,” Aa t Yy,a cold- 
gurrounding each, that Ce 


er Ve ecidedly 
ville atmosphere when all ‘, 4 Wear E? Pen to be 


242, with the 


painted portraits. 

‘Yes, I know ke does,’’? answered La Brutta, 
as she helped herself to a supply of macaroni 
sufficient for a family of six. 

“* How do you know it?”’ asked the other. : 

“Because he painted my portrait.. Now, 
you want to fight a duel?” 

La Bella remained silent, but La Brutta has 
since had her place at the table transferred to the 
further end. 

La Pazza also is offended and bristlingly on 
the defensive, because of a remark La Bella made 
reflecting on the character of a friend and. patron- 
ess of hers. The remark was uncalled for and 
unjust. 

Poor Beauty! her husband’s unfaithfulness 
has made her suspicious of all her sex. 

‘* Did you ever see a cage of monkeys ?”? asked 
madame of me the other evening as we sat on 
the terrace and grew sentimental over the starlit 
lake and mountains. ‘‘ You know how loving 
and playful they are one moment, and the next 

“they are biting and scratching and tearing each 
other viciously. Well, they remind me of a lot 
of singers together. ”” The remark had been called 
forth by an inpatient exclamation from La Bella 
as shé paced ‘back and forth on ‘the terrace. La 
Pazza was in the music reom, and, after clearing 
zher ‘thioat* with a glass ef milk,. ‘endeavored to 
“warblé soviet aims from “‘Mignon.” ‘ Knowest 
‘thow ‘thet had?” she: wailed forth, Soe notes 
too" high. * eee 

'< Dio ei Y?--ceélained La ‘Bella, situs ing 
her fost and plading her fingers in her ears. 

But fife is ‘short, and I must stop this gossip- 
ing and get to work ere the night comes and 
hides all these beautiful tones and tints from my 

sight. 


do 
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August 16th.—Little, Jack Wayne is a tyrant! 
After lunch yesterday I spent half an hour 
swinging him in the hammock; then, despite 
his entreaties for ‘‘just one more swing,’ I 
started upstairs to my room. I intended to as- 
sume a loose flowing robe, seat myself on the 
cool veranda and luxuriate in the latest maga- 
zine which had just arrived from America. But 
Jack wanted a playmate and did not propose to 
let me go so easily. He followed me up to the 
second floor, holding tight to my dress, then 
asked if I did not want to see his room. J had 
never been to the child’s playroom, so consented 
‘to go for a moment to sce his toys. But no 
sooner was I inside the small apartment than 
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Master Jack turned the key in the lock and nim- 
bly leaped out of the window on to the tin roof 
of the kitchen. _The room was small and sti- 
flingly hot, and I was a prisoner in it. I begged, 
I pleaded, I bribed, I threatencd, but all to no 
purpose. Jack, his eyes twinkling with mischief 
and his checks red with excitement, refused to 
capitulate. I must come out the way he did or 
remain a prisoner. 

The sun was shining full on the tin roof over 
the kitchen, 
and made one 
think of sun- 
strokes and 
burning tor- 
ments only to 
look at it. Al- 
most. straight 
up from this 
roof rises the 
vertical ase2nt 
to the terrace 
above. As long 
as Jack held the 
key the only 
way of escape 
for me was over 
the roof and up 
the precipitate 
ascent. I made 
the effort, with 
that little im» 
laughing and 
dancing with 
glee, and when 
halfway up I 
caught the 
fumes of a cigar 
and saw that 
Jack was aided 
and abetted in 
his depravity 
by the colonel, 
who was swing- 
ing in the hammock above, with the latest copy 
of the Coriera della Sera in his hand. 

Because he affects that aristocratic journal I 
never glance at it (in public), but read instead, 
ostentatiously and on every occasion, L’ Italia del 
Popolo, the people’s paper. It, the Popolo, gen- 
erally contains the doings of the socialists at 
home and abroad, a number of attempted and 
accomplished suicides from a too wide awaken- 
ing of love’s young dream, and the latest tele- 
graphic news from America. We had had many 
a quarrel on the subject of these two papers, and 
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it was particularly exasperating of him to flour- 
ish the Sera in my face at that instant. 

Although in momentary danger of slipping 
down again, I would not have given him the sat- 
isfaction of asking his assistance had the ascent 
been ten times as steep cr as many times as far. . 
Just as I raised my head to a level with the ' 
graveled walk I saw a sight that filled me with 
horror and for an instant stopped my heart from 
beating. You know what my béte noire is. Well, 

there was one 
- of them — the; 
deepest cad- 
mium, ‘fuzzy, 
bristling, act- 
ive, within six 
inches of my: 
hand, and ap- 
proaching it as 
fast as any lit- 
tle hundred-leg- 
ged caterpillar 
ever neared a 
desired object. 

The colonel 
must have seen 
the terror in my , 
eyes, for he 
gave a spring 
and planted his 
spurred boot 
right on the 
creeping hor-. 
ror. But I had 
loosened my 
hold and _ slid 
with a thud cn. 
to the tin roof 
in a way that 
must have star- 
tied Antonio in 
the regions be- 
low. In an in- 
stant the colonel 
was beside me. Did I hurt myself? No; but so: 
abject was my terror that I not only teck his 
proffered arm but clung to him in a way that 
I am ashamed to think of now. He dragged, 
or rather carried me into the little playroom, 
where the now frightened Jack willingly opened 
the door and summoned Narcisse. 

La Pazza, in passing, came in, and dividing 
her glass of milk with me I was soon all right 
again. 

In the evening the colonel, probably being en- 
couraged by the tenacity with which I had clung 
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+o him, humbly asked if I would not give him 
the privilege of always being near Me that he 
might kill every bold caterpillar that dared to 
cross my path. He found, however, that joking 
on the subject was dangerous, and has since 
avoided all reference to it. 

For several days La Pazza has been very quiet 
and distrait. Some one asked her this morning 
what was troubling her. ‘‘Oh,’’ said she, pas- 
sionately, ‘‘I have had a letter from my father, 
and he says he cannot afford to keep-me here 
longer. IfI do not get something to do upon 
the stage soon I must go home. And I do not 
yrant to go back to Russia.”’ 

I think the Italian poppy possesses some of 
the mystic power of the lotus, for those who come 
lose all desire to return to their native land. 

La Pazza’s prospects were immediately dis- 
cussed with animation by all the party, but no 
solution of the difficulty offered itself until La 
Bella suggested that she get a page’s part in some 

of the theatres this fall, and offered to aid her to 
get such a position. 

“But I have no suitable costume,’’ said La 
Pazza. 

“The page’s costume is proyided—all except 
the plumes,’’ replied La Bella. 

This afternoon I took a book and went down 
to read under one of the heavily foliaged trees. 
La Pazza was seated in the big basket chair with 
a little table in front of her, on which was the 
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usual accompaniment of milk and  biscoyjing. 
They were untouched, however, and La Pazza 
was looking out over the sea with a wistful look 
in her eyes. Her hair was a little wilder than 
usual, her robe a little shorter waisted and 

more flowing. One might almost fancy a tender 

little romance of a lone maid watching for the 

return of a lover over the deep blue sea. But La 

Pazza was only wondering where she would get 

twelve francs to buy a page’s plumes, 


August 28th.—Although unknown to the gen- 
eral public, and also to the little crowd of villagers 
who daily gather at the pier, a hero steps off the 
boat at Muria every Saturday evening. A hero 
from the fact that, having an almost unconquer- 
able aversion to carrying bundles, yet cach time 
he appears with a large, ungainly package. The 
wrapping is usually an old newspaper, and it is 
tied with a number of different kinds of twine, 
such as comes around articles from the grocer, 
the druggist, the butcher and baker. 

The last package contained three monthly mag- 
azines, about a dozen newspapers (two or three of 
them Sunday editions), two dozen Chinese lan- 
terns, a package of note paper, a roll of canvas 
and the waist of my gray dress. 

On cach Monday morning this much-enduring 
hero goes back to Milan, whence he immediately 
sends a postal: ‘‘ DEAR Girts: Arrived home all 
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right. No news. Be careful of your health. 
Send card telling me if you are well.” 

Tuesday evening he receives the reply : ‘‘ Dear 
Fatuer: Both well and enjoying ourselves. 
When you come up Saturday please bring 
us——’’ 

This card is duplicated every day in the week, 
and never varies except in the thing desired. 

Yesterday we went up to Isola Bella, and fol- 
lowed the usual tourist programme. We traveled 
about upstairs and down, through the pebble- 
paved and inlaid rooms, the room where Napo- 
leon and Josephine slept, around the terraces of 
the Borromeo Castle, where we picked up cam- 
phor leaves and squeezed them to get the odor, 
chipped off pieces of the cork tree to see if it was 
really cork, and gazed with curiosity at the scions 
of all this wealth, who were sitting under some of 
the trees. Then we bought souvenirs of bright- 
colored straw fans—products of the island, the 
sellers told us, but which we knew were made 
in Ischia ; and tortoise-shell paper knives, which 
were not tortoise shell at all; and mosaic jewelry 
to give to our friends—how I hate that jewelry 
myself !—and long chains of chestnut and euca- 
lyptus ornaments. 

We got home at four.o dock: tired and sun- 
burnt, and then went down to de -orate our boats 
with Chinese lanterns, as there was to be a ser- 
enade on the water.d la Venise in the evening. 


August 80th.—I took a long walk to-day. The 
majestic mountain and- pure lake scenery -im- 
pressed me, and I thought how grand and simple 
a life must be that: was lived amongst them. No 
envy, no malice, no bitter longing for the un- 
attainable. Always calm simplicity and noble 
thoughts.. Never: disturbed by the greed of gain 
or the fear of worldly censure. I returned to the 
house in a-lofty frame of mind, deciding to: re- 
member the grandeur-and beauty of these.purply 
shadowed: heights, the; tranquillity of the clear, 
waters, and’ to live a-life in accordance: with, the 
ideag they: inspired. 

Narcisse met me at- the door... 


‘<The Waynes: are gone ;. jet - us po atin. the. 


arbor and have a good’ talk apout. them.’ 
Alas ‘for my lofty thoy lets and good inten- 
tions—ghort-lived. a8 AMOpy -  agk dream! .. 
Felisa went away -in & 2" 2 pparently hanpy 
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some scarlet salvia in her belt. They played 
their mandolins and violins, and sang some little 
old English ballads. From my vantage ground 
on the terrace I could see young Bingham linger- 
ing near Felisa’s chair, and during some confu- 
sion after the singing they quietly slipped out, 
and I could see the white dress gleaming from 
the shadowy walks as they sauntered back and 
forth. When they returned to the house the red 
rose was gone from Fclisa’s throat, and I fancy it 
had found a resting place in Howard Bingham’s 
inner vest pocket. But Phyllis still wore her salvia. 

For several days past Uncle Ned, as the girls 
call the rector, has been diligently sketching 
from the baleony or the terraces, giving some 
final touches to the dots and dashes and a few 
more labels to tell what they represent. He still 
had the books in his hand when he bade me 
good-by this morning, and expressed the hope 
of meeting me soon in Milan, when we could 
again compare notes and—sketch books. 


August 31st,—The colonel and his friend came 
up Monday evening to make one of their frequent 
visits. Yesterday morning they two, with Nar- 
cisse and myself, started for the church of Da 
Niente. 

- It is all up hill, as you know, and a walk that 
taxes one’s endurance on a hot day. Several 
times the gentlemen from the army of Italy, who 
are supposed to be taught endurance and hard- 
ships as virtues, insisted on resting and smok- 


-ing. In fact, one of them seemed to consider the 


whole excursion to be one of continued rests and 
smokes. While the rests were in operation I 
busied myself picking the pink. mountain flow- 
ers and the berries that were rigening: in great 
profusion. Seeing a. Jaxger ang.tiian, common 
hiding deep in among: the priokly branches, of 
course I reached for it, and.of, course: I was caught 
—hat, veil, hair and sleeves. 7 
at Please: liberate me,”? I called: ie: the. colonel. 
who ‘was watching. the. darting mptiiras: of a lizard 
over. aanoek. .' Hp: came: with. alaotity, ‘Hut paused 
as he was aboutttp: divestapgleme. 
* *€On one condition,” He sail; - 
“Name it,’’ I answered, fearfally: Pa 
‘That you reverse the: auewert rogave me 
the other night.” 
I think I forgot to telli you the” ‘ae I 


a 


He 


oe of mind. I thing - i aPpenel the other 
pent “There: veab 2 ity. wy grée here — a few. 


friends in for the eve 
2p sc < 
looked lovely in cream, hy g “ye eet palees 


With a red rose at her iy} 
N ci the latter with 
%, VF , a 
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wounded him he demanded: as reparktion the 
hand that had thrownthe stone, 

“Never!” replied. 

‘All right. Stay there,’’‘and'he went cal:nly 


back to the lizard and his smoking. 
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knew that Narcisse and Captain Morelli were 
fron their Way to Da Niente, and it would be at 
lastan hour before they returned. The.colonel 
began softly to hum: 
‘* There was a man in our town, 

And he was wondrous wise ; 

He jumped into a bramble bush, 

And scratched out both his eyes. 

And when he found his eyes were out——” 


With courage born of anger I jerked one hand 


loose, only to see a long scratch across the back 


of it, from which the blood was oozing. 

‘A seratch on the back of the hand is the sign 
of a wedding,”’ said the colonel, coolly. 

‘*You are mistaken, sir ; it is the sign of man’s 
inhumanity to woman in this instance.’’ 

“No, I am right, and you had better help me 
make arrangements for the wedding at once, or I 
am afraid there will be a scratch on your cheek. 
I see a sharp thorn just near it.’” 

He had wiped the blood from my hand and 
was pressing it to his lips, and I dared not resent, 
for the slightest movement made that disfiguring 
mark on my cheek more imminent. I began to 
waver. The sight of blood made me feel faint. 

“* Oh, please help me out !’’ I pleaded, abjectly. 

“Yes or no?’ said the colonel. 

“* Narcisse—what of her ?”’ 

“‘Oh, she is all right. She has been my con- 
fidant from the first.’” 

is Was a surprise as well as a relief to me, 
as I had feared her affections had been set on 
the unstable colonel. 

“And Isabel ?”” 

“She is a dear child, who has been helping 
mie to learn English, and I like her very much— 
aS a sister. Yes or no?’ he asked again, as I 
paused a moment, and I truly believe he reached 
back and pushed that branch so that the point 
of ‘the thom grazed my cheek. I was on the 
point of yielding to the situation when I saw 
Something worse than a thorn creeping along one 
of the branches. A wave of terror swept over 
me, and I tore myself loose and fled. 

An hour afterward the colonel sauntered into 
the yard with his cigar still in his mouth, though 
re and a meditative, dejected loak ‘alpait 

“um. TI wonder if he knew how awfully near I 

war to saying “Yes,” He sent Fedctica up to 
= ' oom, where I was dressing may wounds, 
— ‘it an envelope containing a piece_.Of black net 

euing, a torn bit of mY dng sleeve, some 


Strands of b. : i 
berry bush, rown hair and a oy from a black- 


ral 
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MiLan, September 2d.—The day dawned dark 
and cloudy, and my feelings were in accordance 
as I stood on the baicony and looked away to- 
ward Arona, where the fishing boats were nestling 
like little dark bugs on the water. We were to 
leave at nine o’clock, and the trunk, the valise, 
the two hand-satchels, the box of fruit, the can-° 
vases, the paint box and easel, and a paper pack- 
age of odds and ends that could not go in any- 
where else, were all ready. 

We had feed the servants, said addioto cross-' 
eyed Maria, little Federica, impish Pasquilino, 
suave Antonio and Therese with the sweet face, 
whom we saw a little later carrying our heavy 
trunk to the dock strapped to a large basket fast- 
ened to her back. - 

After receiving the salutations and buon viag- 
gios of the servants I was taking a last look over 


-the mountains and lake. I hated to say good- 


by to it all, for the six weeks’ stay had been ‘very 
pleasant. The hour was too early for the Rus- 
sians to be abroad, but La Pazza put her head 
out of the door to say good-by and to thank 
me, with tears in her eyes, for a little package I 
had left with one of the servants to be delivered 
after I had gone. Servants will sometimes mis- 
understand instructions. When Isabel and her 
mother went to St. Moritz to spend the summer 
they repeatedly and lucidly explained to the 
servant that four of their cleven trunks were to 
be taken to the station and seven were to remain 
at the hotel. They arrived at the depot five min- 
utes before train time to find all of the eleven 
trunks there before them. 

‘The little package I had left for La Pazza con- 
tained but two long white ostrich plumes. 

Mme. Sacha accompanied us to Arona. I tried 
to appear philosophical, and as if life was made 
up of meetings and partings ; yet my heart was 
heavy as I said good-by and saw Mme. Sacha 
try to restrain the tears that were ready to fall. 
Poor Mme. Sacha! Refined, intelligent, geritle, a 
lover of all things artistic and beautiful, with a 
heart so large it has led to her giving to the poor 
in different ways and at different times all of her 
large fortune, now compelled to be subject to 
the caprices of those who ‘‘ pay”? and therefore 
consider themselves free to be as rude ag their 
little patures will. 

Well, the summer is over.and gone. I prom; 
ised to Zive you voluminous notes of my sojourn 
on Lake Maggiore, and’ I have kept my word. 
Whatetet yemains untold you shall hear when L 
sce you again, Sincerely, HELEN. 
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Sue stood in the open doorway, her head 
bowed and face hidden upon the upraised arm 
that rested against the frame—a drooping, weary 
little figure clad in a simple blue-and-white gown 
—Tim’s girl. Presently she lifted her head, 
stood erect and, shading her eyes with her hand, 
looked eagerly and searchingly across the smooth, 
green pasture before her, down into the ravine 
beyond and up the heavily wooded incline of the 
great mountain. She stood so still that a little 
brown chipmunk darted down the trunk of the 
big locust tree in front of the house and began 
an anxious search for the store of treasure care- 
fully buried there the day before. A pompous 
robin hopped spasmodically about, now in the 
shade of the widespreading branches, now in the 
hot June sunlight, his bright eyes on the alert 
for any indiscreet worm that might show its ven- 
turesome head above ground. The bees rioted 
madly among the locust blooms, the brook’s tin- 
kle came up from the ravine below, a cow in the 
distance lowed once or twice, and then, from 
far away, seemingly from the very heart of the 
dense forest covering the towering peak before 
her, Tim’s girl heard a sound that sent her 
with flying feet down the steps, along the grass- 
¢rown path, to the bars that separated the little 
yard from the meadow. Leaning far forward, 
with parted lips through which the breath hardly 
dared pass, she listened. Ah, there it came 
again, slow, plaintive, besceching, floating in the 
air above her head, falling on the dead calmness 
of the summer noon, clearly, sharply : ‘‘Tim’s 
girl !—Tim’s girl !”’ 

‘*Quails callin’ fur rain, ain’t they? An’ we 
need it dreadful bad, too. Better come in now, 
Mis’ Carr. We've got ther chick’ns onto ther 
table, an’,’’ (deprecatingly) ‘ef yo’ll jest set up 
an’ eat er bite it’ll do yo’ er sight 0’ Land 
sakes! What in mercy is it, child ?”’ 

For Tim’s girl had suddenly turned and grasped 
with one hand the plump, bare arm of the large 
woman in the pink Mother Hubbard wrapper, 
who stood by her sido, with a clutch that buried 


her slender fingers deep in the cushion of flesh. 


that covered it, while with the other trembling 
hand she pointed toward the shaggy face of Aunt 
Sophia’s Peak opposite, her features strangely 
working. ° 
€€ Yo’ ain’t heerd nothin’, or seen nothin’, hev’ 
‘yso? 2”? the big woman gasped, cagerly. 


‘It’s Tim! He’scallingme. Hush !—listen !” 

For a moment’s space the two women stood in 
silence, leaning far forward, listening with bated 
breath. The bees hummed ; the chipmunk chat- 
tered in angry disappointment over his vain 
quest ; the fat robin struggled valiantly with the 
particularly tough worm which he had pulled 
halfway out of the ground, then abruptly fell 
over backward as his prey suddenly succumbed 
to his superior energy; the cow lowed again, 
and then there was silence. 

Finally the large woman in the pink gown 
turned her head and fixed her kindly eyes on 
the younger woman’s face, with a look of pity 
and a dawning fear creeping into them. 

“Now, Mis’ Carr, dear, I guess ’twas jest ther 
quails, or some other creetur over on ther peak. 
Yo’ most likely didn’t heer nothin’, thar’s sech 
er lot er noises an’ sounds goin’ all ther time. I 
wouldn’t stay here eny longer in ther hot sun, 
child ; jest come right in now an’ hev’ er good 
meal o’ vittles, an’ yo’ll fecl set up some. Do 
now !’ 

But these kindly entreaties fell on deaf ears, 
for her companion still stood in the same tense 
attitudr f listening, immovable as a bit -f. 


stone, ves fie ol tae app Ha shape ss 
if they pier a thie and distas wrest 
from th -id waountahe’s hold the t te her 
soul cove. 

A door: 5 flo: it the 


subdued murmur of women’s voices , ..._ with 
a sigh the older woman turned and, laboriously 
mounting the steps, entered the house, and pass- 
ing through the blue-painted ‘living room ’’ be- 
yond joined the group engaged in preparing the 
noonday meal. She sank slowly into a large 
rocker hy the window and fanned her heated 
face with the yellow-covered almanac that hung 
from a nail on the little shelf over the table. 

‘* Poor thing!’ she said, addressing the women, 
who looked up expcctantly as she entered the 
room. ‘Poor Rhody! I don’t know but she'll 
go ravin’ distracted ef them men don’t find some 
track o’ Tim Carr before sundown. She thinks 
she heerd him a-callin’ her jest now, an’ enamost 
made me think so, too. You’d oughter sce her 
grab my arm an’ look with them big eyes 0’ 
hern! I declar’, I hate to think uv Tim. Seems 
like ef he was cr live man he'd git back here 
someways, cf he crawled onter his hands an’ 
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knees thru fire an’ water. Ef he could see his bein’ used ter work, bein’ a schoolmarm when 
‘gl,’ ez he calls her lovin’ like, in the way she’s he merried her. But ain’t it queer, with thet 
innow he’d come ef he war dead !” hull crowd o’ men a-huntin’ high an’ low, faith- 

The little woman with bent shoulders and thin, ful, over thet thar mounting fur four days an’ 
gray hair strained tightly back from her eager, nights, nothin’s been found o’ hide or ha’r cr 
sharp-featured face, who was stooping over a thet poor lost creetur! It makes me craw} 


“HE SEIZES THE ARM OF THE WATCHING WOMAN BY HIS SIDE” 


Steaming kettle on the red-hot stove, paused with all down my back when I wake up nights an’ 
. ngs held aloft on a huge iron fork. think ©’ Tim out thar, stark alone in ther dark, 
Be ae best We whee Store Tir sets by his with catamounts, an rattlers, an’ —an’ them 
cain ns af an she hy Tairm, too. It terribul big spiders a-rampagin’ over him, with 
hardly gat Fe couldn t ise hy ut his sight er_ broken laig, or caught In er trap, or some- 
Bae ib im callin her ly  gzirl’—fur all thin’—or p’r’aps dead a'ready. Sakes ? and she 

* 2 grown woman, thi'a}, za thing—an’ covered her eyes with one hand, while the neg- 


a-pettin’ | 
ey: her up, an's fy wv her, not lected potato fell with a thud to the floor. 
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“Abel Abel Oh, Abe!’ 

The women started at the clear call, and pressed 
to the window looking toward the front of the 
house, whence it proceeded. Tim’s girl was 
standing where she had been left, her curved 
hands placed either side of her mouth, again call- 
ing: ‘‘Abe! Abe!” 

As they looked, a large, strongly built figure 
shambled aimlessly around the corner of the 
house, and in the course of its gyrations reached 
the side of the caller. As he stopped and con- 
fronted her the strong contrast between his face 
and his figure showed pitifully that all the 
strength and vigor of the man were wholly phys- 
ical. The heavy, dull-eyed face, true mirror of 
the vacant mind, was so nearly void of intelligent 
expression that the beholder involuntarily sighed 
to see a structure apparently so faultless harbor- 
ing so decrepit a tenant. 

With an expression in them (if so evanescent 
a glimmer of intelligence could be thus termed) 
of doglike devotion and trust, his wandering eyes 
met those below him for a moment; then his 
huge body dropped on the ground at her feet 
and his head sank weakly upon his drawn-up 
knees. The woman knelt beside him and raised 
his heavy head with both hands. 

* Abe,’? she said, distinctly; 
Lady.” 

The half-idiot’s head fell over on one side, and 
a fleeting smile came and went on his thick lips. 
Again she raised his head, and her long, dark 
eyes looked steadily into and held the wavering 
ones on a line with her own. 

** Abe, look at Lady !? she commanded, slowly. 

Her delicate, white face with its burning eyes 
was close to his coarse one as she held his waver- 
ing attention by sheer force of her stronger will. 

** Abe, master—find master !”’ 

Was she mistaken? Was Abe looking at her 
with a vague expression of trouble and uneasi- 

ness? He rose slowly to his feet, and with the 
unblinking gaze of an animal his eyes traveled 
slowly over the ravine, slowly up the mountain 
beyond, till they became riveted upon a spot near 
the summit. Suddenly he began to gesticulate 
wildly and utter incoherent sounds of excite- 
ment. Then he turned and, looking toward the 
house, pointed eagerly to the smoke floating Jaz- 
ily upward from the clay chimney. yy on turning 
again, he pointed to a spot on 4 
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ings jes’ like its wild beastis. an’ havin’ ther eyes 
o’ a lynx fur seein’ things fur off !’’ said one of 
the women, breathlessly. 

They had pressed about him, watching ear- 
nestly, and Rhoda Carr had taken the large, 
wildly waving hands in hers and was studying 
his face, with an agony of hope and fear over. 
spreading her own. 

‘‘What does Abe see? Tell Lady what Abe 
sees”? 

She spoke in the same slow, distinct tone as 
before, although an uncontrollable tremor ran 
over her slight figure and her lips were blood- 
less. But Abe seemed to have forgotten; he 
smiled the vague, inconsequent smile of an in- 
fant as he looked down at her; then his eyes 
wandered aimlessly about, and like a cloud their 
habitual look of vacancy settled over them again. 

“¢ Abe—Abe !”” 

The cry was full of despair and pain, like that 
of one sorely wounded. Abe heard and com- 
prehended, as the cat or dog understands the cry 
of pain or trouble from the child he loves; and, 
like them, throwing himself at the feet of the 
only person for whom he appeared to possess the 
feeling of devotion, he looked up at her with 
dumb, troubled inquiry. She opened her lips to 
speak, but they only trembled as she stood with 
her eyes fixed upon the crouching figure, unable 
to utter a word. Then, as the fine instinct of an 
intelligent beast reads and obeys the unspoken 
command in the glance of his master, so this 
child of nature responded to the mute appeal of 
the superior will before him. He rose with the 
one word he was capable of uttering upon his 
lips, his poor attempt at pronouncing the name 
he had given his mistress—Lady : ‘‘A-dee.”’ 

Going to a gnarly old apple tree near by, he 
broke from it a few dead twigs and, turning, 
brought them to the place he had just left in 
front of his mistress ; knecling, he began slowly 
and painstakingly to lay them in a heap as one 
would prepare them for a fire. Then he got upand 
pointed to his little structure, then to the smoke 
coming from the house chimney, then to his pile 
of sticks again. Now he seizes the arm of the 
watching woman by his side and points to the 
spot near the summit of the peak where evi- 
dently he had seen what first had caused his 
peculiar excitement, all the time uttering wild 
sounds and his cry of ‘ A-dee !’? 

“Smoke, I vum! Thet critter sees smoke 
with them fool eyes o’ his’n, ef nary one 0’ us 
does. He’s ther beatenest ?’ 

The women stood looking at each other in si- 
lent amazement, when by them sped a flying fig- 
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wea ringing voice called, ‘* Come, Abe I’ and 
a lumbering form trotted after Rhoda as she 
vanished, Presently from the barn came loud 
founds of stamping and pawing; the low, firm 
injunction, ** Quiet, boy, quiet !’ of a woman’s 
voke 5 an occasional ejaculation of ‘ A-dee,”’ 
followed by indistinct mutterings. Then the 
paving and stamping recommenced with re- 
newed vigor, the big barn door rolled back 
with a crash, and through it dashed a plung- 
ing, rearing body that snorted and threw back 
its beautiful head and rolled its wild eyes in 
a’ mad attempt to free itself from the heavy 
hand upon the bit and from the clinging weight 
upon its back ; but the huge figure keeping by 
its side bore down firmly upon the tender mouth, 
and the slender form in the saddle swayed and 
rose and fell in union with the beautiful chest- 
nut body beneath and did not lose its hold. 
The paralyzed women stood for a moment with 
their eyes riveted in awed fascination upon the 
plunging mass before them ; then, as it drew near, 
they simultancously made a wild rush for the 
high board fence, to the top rail of which they 
clambered with surprising agility, clutching it 
With tremulous desperation, their skirts tucked 
taut about their feet, their eyes wide with horror. 
As they sat there mutely the struggling trio 
dashed through the wide gate, out upon the rough 
road, around the turn to the right that led by the 
pasture, for a moment were lost to sight as they 
entered the ravine below, then reappeared on the 
narrow mountain road, the lithe blue figure still 
Swaying lightly from side to side, the powerful 
and of the half-idiot still grasping vicelike the 
bridle of the fast-sobering animal. A moment 
bapa horse, rider and attendant stood sharply 
‘ ee against the sky as they reached the top 
oh the ridge ; then the forest shade gathered them 
into its blackness, 
are dusk and the dew fell softly about the 
Nttle house on the hillside ; the dusk deepened 
tmto darkness and filled the silent ravine and 
crept slowly up the side of the great mountain. 
aes i break of the hills the new moon had hung a 
belie of silver thread, then sunk timorously 
Stiles = them, hours ago. Within the dwelling 
'nXlous watchers. sat with their faces close 
Saha . a window, the room where they held 
thai eo save by the flickering fire 
hearth, 4 among the pile of pine k mots on the 
neta they sit in silence, from out the 
enh eet Tt 
echo throy er, and meN'S Voi¢g eectTio and re- 
gh the ravine, 
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shock, the two women frantically clasp each the 
other in her arms and execute an impromptu 
dance of great vigor and originality of movement, 
but of short duration, their shadows bobbing 
about grewsomely upon the rough, fire-lit walls. 

“They’ve found ’’em! Ef they haddent they 
wouldn’t be a-hollerin’ an’ a-screechin’ like thet 
an’ wavin’ ther torches like fireflies—yo’ mark 
my words, Mandy Giddin’s !’’ 

Brighter and brighter the torches flashed, nearer 
and nearer came the sound of voices; now the 
lights are lost sight of in the ravine, but the 
voices are echoing triumphantly from its depths, 
Then, in a sudden blaze of illumination, they see, 
emerging from the ravine and following the road 
leading to the house, a posse of mounted men, 
with the grizzled old sheriff at the head, the light 
from his torch shining full upon the steaming 
sides of Kentucky Boy, who, with neck proudly 
arched and eyes still invincible, bears upon his 
back two figures, toward which all glance in so- 
licitude. In through the gate the cavalcade comes, 
and the little dooryard seems filled with a confu- 
sion, of talking men, jaded horses, waving: torch- 
lights and dark shadows, in the centre of which 
the sheriff, aided by ready hands, is carefully 
lifting the long, slender figure of a man whose 
broad shoulders are weakly resting on the broader 
chest of Abe in the saddle behind him, whose 
face shows pale and drawn with pain under the 
brim of the drooping felt hat, and whose left leg, 
in its long hunting boot. is being gently un- 
strapped and now hangs helpless. Near by, 
others are lifting down a ;irlish form with dis- 
heveled hair, torn and bedraggled blue dress, but 
with the glow of love and victory shining from 
her dark eves. Her rough knights bear her in 
triumph on their shoulders, and deliver her, with 
three rousing cheers, to the capacious embrace of 
the pink Mother Hubbard and the hysterical tears 
of Mandy Giddings. 

Two hours later, when Tom Carr has been 
placed in the soft depths of a feather bed, judi- 
ciously fed and tenderly cared for, his wife sit- 
ting by him with his hand tightly clasped in 
hers, the little group of men and women over by 
the fire are talking in low tones as they await 
the return of the messenger who has started out 
into the night on a ten-mile ride after the only 
physician in that region. 

‘‘ By hookie, ef thet little critter hain’t got the 
grit! Grit? Yas, ’n sense, tu. Here all us ben 
a-huntin’, an’ a-scourin’, an’ a-cussin’ ’round 
like all-fired perdishun fur fower days an’ nights 
ste’dy, an’ no ways nigh ther kerec’ track, an’ up 
starts thet durned cute little gal yender, an’ lugs 
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erlong thet ther everlastin’ fool, an’ lopes off on 
thet dev’l uy er hoss what no son 0” Adam 
nigherbouts skeice dast tackle, an’ - What? 
Lawd, she jest cuts cr bee line di-rect fur thet 
blamed pertic’lar spot whar thet unfort’ nit crit- 
ter’s ben a-layin’ with er smashed laig an’ er 
de’d hoss erside him, plum down t’ ther bottum 
uv Ghost Slocum’s Gorge, Wich lays nigh er- 
bout ther top uy Aunt Soffy’s Peak yender.”’ 

‘© Whar d’ yer say at?’ gasped the two women 
in chorus. 

“Ter ther dog-goned bottum uv Ghost Slo- 
cum’s Gorge, I sed. Don’t yer riccolect whar 
old Slocum took er header over thar, close ter 
the top o’ th’ mounting, an’ was found er week 
a’ter with his hoss’s head druy clean inter ther 
airt an’ him all smashed ter fritters, an’ it bein’ 
chris’en’d Ghost Slocum’s Gorge ever sense, in 
memor’am, sorter? Wall, ’twar thar ’t Tim’s 
girl run afoul uv Tim, an’ we all run afoul uv 
them a-comin’ daown ther mounting, Tim clean 
gi’n out, what with his laig an’ not hevin’ hed 
nothin’ to eat, jest able to crawl er bit an’ claw 
er few dry sticks tergether ter make er blaze ter 
keep ther critters offen him. Thar he war, on- 
ter ther hoss’s back, a-leanin’ on ther fool behind 
hin:, an’ his laig tied t’ ther saddle with er strip 
frum Rhody’s pettercut, an’ she trapsyin’ thru 
ther bushes an’ ther stuns an’ wet, holdin’ Ken- 
tueky Boy’s he'd, an’ he ez gentle ez er cosset.’’ 

The historian of the recent occurrences paused 
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for breath, gave a hitch to his blue jeans, and 
spat with great precision directly in the middle 
of the back log. 

“Durn’d queer,’ he continued. ‘‘ Seem ’s ef 
she war called right thar, an’ he’rd an’ went.” 

“‘She did hear. He called her, clean frum 
ther gorge, an’ she he’rd an’ foller’d.”’ The 
big woman spoke in a hushed and awe-struck 
whisper. ‘‘I tho’t ’t war quails, but ’t war his 
soul in trouble a-callin’ to hern, an’ she he’rd 
him.”’ 

“Tt’s mighty queer,’’ said Mandy Giddings, 
presently, ‘‘it’s mighty queer; but seems like 
thet pore nat’ral see thet smoke what nary other 
mortal eye war able ter see, jest ter help Rhody in 
her trouble, fur he loved her so. An’ she he’rd 
Tim a-callin’ when nary mortal else war able to 
hear, fur she loved him so.”’ 

The firelight danced and flickered over the 
group by the hearth, flashed across the cracked 
pine boards of the floor, and lit up the corner 
where the bed stood. It showed the man’s rug- 
ged face with its broad brows and firm chin and 
eyes closed in fitful sleep, his hand still clasped 
within that of his wife, whose weary figure had 
drooped from her chair till her bright head rested 
upon his pillow. At her feet, stretched out at 
full length, the half-idiot lay, also sleeping. his 
head resting on the hem of her gown, one send 
grasping a fold of it, as a little child clings to its 
mother in the dark. 
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Aun, dear and unforgotten! on the wind 

Her voice comes often, low and sweet it comes, 

In such a sigh as draws the yearning soul 

Out of my breast to follow and float away, 

To lean upon the storm with falcon wing, 

To overtake the laggard moaning blast, .. 
And clasp her in the whirlwind, shade to shade, 


And ghost to ghost. 


Then let us interlock 


Our spectral limbs, and so in mutual flight 
Rush at the sun and burn remembrance out 
Be thou effectual Lethe to our pangs, 

© mighty fountain of primeval fire ; 

Father of lesser lights, compassionate, 

Burn out, abolish our two weary souls ! 
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AMericay tourists in England are apt to ig- 
nore altogether the smaller towns unless there 
happens to be a cathedral or the town is the 
ges some great author, But no visitor to 


England can claim that he knows the eountry and 
Its people unless he 
has given himself 
Some time in its 
manufacturing dis- 
tricts, 

Tt is casy to 
reach these dis- 
tricts, for English 
manufacturing is 
confined mostly to 

alt a dozen coun- 
tles—two or three 
in the Midlands, 
and three or four 
Im the North of 
Fengland. Those 
1M the North of 
England are on the 
cLirect line of travel 


“*F mo-:t tourists, 


Y orkshire can be 
Visited either in 
LOIN or ret uring 


A LANCASHIRE TOWN 


from Edinburgh; while Lancashire, which is 
the busiest and most representative of all Eng- 
lish manufacturing counties, is on the road to 
the lake country. It is in faet hardly possi- 
ble to get to the country of Wordsworth and 


HALL. 
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aed oN 
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Coleridge without going by rail through half a 
dozen of these industrial centres in Lancashire. 

From the railways these towns do not look in- 
viting—manufacturing towns in any country sel- 
dom do; but a tourist who ventures on a stop- 
over of a few days will find himself abundantly 
repaid. Almost any Lancashire town with a 
population over thirty thousand will serve. A 
traveler who likes to observe the old and the new 
will do well, however, to fix on some old market 
town, some town with a history, which has 
added to its importance as a market town the 
activities of a manufacturing centre. There are 
many of these old towns in Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire, and a few days passed in visiting several 
of them would be time well spent. 

About the first thing that would strike an Amer- 
ican visitor to an English town of this kind is the 
fact that it is much more closely built than an 
American town of a similar kind. The streets 
are long, and are not broken into blocks with 
any regularity. Usually they are narrow and 
irregularly built. Most of the towns are well 
paved, and have nicely graded sidewalks ; but 
although considerable money is spent in street- 
cleaning, the strects seldom look clean. There 
1s no garbage or rubbish of any kind lying about ; 
no dirty, stagnant pools, either in the strects or 
alleyways ; but soft coal is used everywhere in 
England, and its use is nowhere more continuously 
obvious than in these Lancashire and Yorkshire 
manufacturing towns. Everything betokens it. 
In many of these towns, especially in those near 
ne moorlands, excellent graystone is available 
aa building purposes. It does not, however, 
oe ee ee 
and the gray ie ; nd these grimy buildings 

j pavements give the towns a 
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somewhat gloomy appear. 
ance. 

In the factory towns things 
in this respect are bad 
enough, but they are much 
worse in those towns in which 
iron manufacturing is also 
carried on. Many of these 
towns in both Lancashire 
and Yorkshire are on the 
foothills of the range of 
mountains stretching from 
the southern borders of Scot- 
land down into the midlands 
of England. Consequently 
they get more than their 
share of cloudy, rainy and 
foggy weather. At these 
seasons they are not cheerful places to live in. 
People who have been accustomed to them all 
their lives see nothing amiss either as regards 
the griminess or the weather. They are satisfied 
with both; and if a visitor offers his commis- 
eration on either he is soon told that the town 
would have none of its prosperity without its 
forge and factory chimneys, and that as regards 
the rains and the fogs there are places in Eng- 
land where both are much worse. 

The closeness with which these towns are built 
soon explains itself. The working people live im 
long rows of cottages. Some of the rows are half 
a mile in length. The more well-to-do—the mili 
owners and the mill superintendents, the lew — 
yers, the tradesmen and the clerks—live In houses 
similarly built, but of a larger and better style 
Some of these manufacturing towns have tens 
suburbs, but about few of the towns are — 
the comparatively large mumber of subur or 
homes which are to be found on the outskirts < 
the manufacturing towns of New England. h 

A middle-class Englishman, that 15; eee 0 
is engaged in the professions or in eee : 
ing, living in one of these towns wants to ee 
himself well off and his future well assured 
fore he betakes himself to a suburban Ane . 
For the greater part of his life he is conten : 
live in a stfect, in a house without 4 “ag ae 
outwardly indistinguishable from that ° n te 
neighbors on either side of him. Scores of sa oe 
do business men never change their homes © a 
character for homes in the country. saa of 
and die within ten or fifteen minutes W Eng- 
their office, their mill, or their store. pee ‘ ead 
lish people of this class keep horses as 


riages. 
Froais rents are much cheaper in Englanci than 
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in this country, and much cheaper in the: pro- 
vincial towns than in the large cities. A man 


who is the owner of a mill or forge at which five . 


orsix hundred people are at work may often be 
fond in a house the rental of which is not more 
than two hundred dollars a year. Bank man- 
agers and lawyers accommodate themselves in 
houses of a similar rental. Nor are these houses 
necessarily of a poor description. Most of them 
contain ten or eleven rooms, and house families 

of ordinary size and two or three servants. 
The houses of the working people have usually 
four or five rooms. They stand in long rows. 
Fach house, however, is self-contained. It has 
asmall paved yard at the rear, and in the more 
modern strects of the cotton-manufacturing towns 
alittle yard or garden in the front, cut off from 
the street and the neighboring houses by an iron 
palisade. There are two rooms downstairs and 
three bedrooms above. The rear room downstairs 
is furnished as the common living room, and is fit- 
ted with a type of range general all over the North 
of England. In the centre is the open firegrate. 
Coals are cheap, and these grates are deep and 
wide. On the left-hand side is an iron oven used 
for baking and roasting ; on the other side is a 
boiler for hot water, with a tap or faucet in front 
five or six inches from the hearthstone. This style 
of fireplace lends itself to the fashion in fenders 
and fireirons, which is distinctly characteristic 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire. The tops of the 
fenders are wide and flat and of polished steel, 
and these and the fireirons, in most thrifty 
Working-class homes, are objects of much pride. 
ey are kept as bright as can be, and serve to 
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make the hearths and fireplaces attractive objects 
in the.room. 

The front room is furnished as a parlor for 
Sunday use. Its style of furniture is almost as 
general in houses of this size as is the fireplace 
and its furnishings. The most prominent object 
is a large chest of drawers of polished wood, four 
or five feet high. This stands near the door, and 
is visible from the street when the door is open. 
Its spacious top is usually laden with a large 
family Bible with two brass clasps, two or three 
cheap and showy vases, a couple of china dogs, 
and the church-going silk hat of the head of the 
family. In the drawers beneath are stored the 
Sunday garments of the entire household. The 
other furniture includes a sofa in horsehair 
cloth, three or four chairs to match, and a table 
in the centre of the room. 

House pride is a characteristic of the better 
class of Lancashire cotton-mill workpeople. They 
have it more generally than any other class of 
working people ; and although it often happens 
that both husband and wife go to the mill, the 
appearance of their home suffers little in conse- 
quence of the absence of the wife. After mill 
hours both husband and wife take a hand at the 
housework. The husband sets himself to the 
cleaning of windows and of the flagged pavement 


‘in front of the house, while his wife brightens 


up the fender and fireirons, gives a new polish to 
the premier piece of furniture in the parlor, and 
attends to the other little household duties which 
come within a woman’s sphere. Work of this 
kind, divided between husband and wife, can be 
seen going forward in any cotton-mill town in 
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Lancashire on Friday evening or Saturday after- 
noon, mostly on Friday, for the mill operatives 
like to have the Saturday afternoon holiday free 
for the cricket or the football matches, or for 
the shopping in the markets. 

In families in which the daughters are grown 
up the housework is done at night. Usually it 
is shared among all the girls ; but if one is court- 
ing and desirous to have her evenings free, she 
pays a sister to do her share of the household 
work, A common practice in these families is 
for the girls who are at the mill to contribute so 
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generally a penny, that is two cents, is regarded 
much in the same way as a five-cent piece here. 
‘Twopence secures admission to the best football 
game of the season; and at the local theatres 
threepence gives a place in the pit or the gallery. 
' For years past the working day in English 
mills and factories has been gradually shortening, 
until there are now few places in which it aver- 
ages more than nine hours. Some days the mills 
run a little }onger ; but the working week seldom 
exceeds fifty-four or fifty-six hours, and it always 
comes to an end at noon on Saturdays. Nowhere 


A STREET CORNER, 


much a week for board and lodging, and to keep 
themselves in clothes and to pay their own holi- 
day expenses. Women in the Lancashire mills 
are comparatively well paid. Many of them earn 
from $5 to $6.50 a week. These are not bad 
Wages in a country where a house of the kind 
which has been described can be rented for 65 
cents a week, where coals sell for $2. 
Where $10 buys an excellent 
where the wages of 


50 a ton, 
suit of clothes, and 
an unskilled laborer never ex- 
ceed $5 a week, and those of a skilled artisan $8 
or $9. In rent and in Inogt Other necessary ex- 
penses money goes a long yay in these English 


manufacturi DS; an) «yi i 
turing towns ; Any) sy ith English people 


are working people more given to holidays than 
in the North of England manufacturing tows 
At the commencement of the new year they u=t 
ally have five or six days holiday ; two or th 
days are taken at Easter or W hitsuntide, a — 
in the early autumn, and finally a day at Chroust 
mas. Mill workpeople do not care to content 
themselves with less than two weeks’ vacation 
during the year. Some of these holidays, like 
those at Christmas, Easter and Whitsuntide, are 
general all over England. They are known 38 
bank holidays, because on these days the banks 
are closed by act of Parliament. The other holi- 
days are in connection with local wakes or felts 
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—old English survivals which are kept up, al- 
though the real occasion of them has passed 
away, 

At these times, when there is a full week’s hol- 
iday for the wakes or the fair, the mill people 
go in large numbers to the seaside towns or take 
the short sea trip to the Isle of Man, a great 
North of England pleasure resort, which at some 

‘easons of the year is given up to these holiday 
makers, The railroad and steamboat fares are 
inexpensive, and at the seaside towns there are 
hundreds of boarding houses which lay them- 
Selves out to accommodate holiday visitors of the 
working class. The holiday makers carry their 
own trunks to and from the railway stations, and 
hand them in and out of the baggage cars. They 
are Not used to being waited upon, and they have 
no use for hackmen and railway porters. Often- 
times families going thus to the seaside carry 
most of their own provisions with them, and pay 
their boarding-house keepers only for the rent 
of their bedrooms and for cooking and serving 
an meals. These excursions are the great events 
the year, Some of the people save months 
ahead in order to have new clothes and spending 
Vacs? si re fair or wakes week. Each town 
WeaNen A ae week ; but they all come in the 
aes lative) er, and when the wakes are on 
etitinn, Hoey and heer the great railway 
eith ‘eis sepa and I reston are crowded 
een afford me ut ne holida y makers, 
day tera ae anc ee peculiar to holi- 
Wash hee e manulacturing districts in the 
S “ngland. 
titenie cya for holidays 
At some iF bea ei a NO Loy yer much use. 
ut in much Fai, si ak Stil) J zatige hands, 
. numbers 7) Feoormerly, ag 


© railroads and ataucty 2 
the ead PS les have de- 


these old- 
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prived the fairs o£ 
nearly all their 
usefulness and 
greatly thinned 
the attendance of 
sellersand buyers. 
It is not so with 
the oldtime week- 
ly and bi-weekly 
markets which 
are held in these 
towns. They sur- 
vive with all their 
prestige. Many 
of these markets 
have had an un- 
interrupted exist- 
ence since the days of the Tudors, and are held 
in pursuance of royal charters dating back to 
those times, which were formerly regarded as of 
great value. Nor are these markets much aitered 
in their character. Now, as in the old days, the 
farmers come into town to offer their produce for 
sale in the market hall, built at the expense of 
the town and maintained by tolls collected by 
the town officials. The women come in charge 
of the butter and eggs, the poultry for the table, 
and the fruit and flowers from the gardens, while 
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the men in the market square outside dispose of 
their hay and their potatoes and their live pigs 
and poultry. 

In the days before manufacturing was devel- 
oped as now the old weekly and_ bi-weekly 
markets gave great importance to a town. They 
made it the banking, trading and social centre 
for miles round. Many of the old characteristics 
still adhere to the market towns, notwithstand- 
ing the great changes due to manufacturing ; 
and, while welcoming manufacturers, towns still 
seck to foster the advantages due to their old 
market charters. Good hotels and old-fashioned 
inns are still found in these places. These towns 
are still centres for lawyers, bankers, estate agents 
and land surveyors. As in days gone by, the 
depots of the various county militia regiments 
are still to be found there, and most of the towns 
have at least one fine old church and a grammar 
school dating back to the time of the Tudors. 

It is in these old towns also that the county 
balls are held in the winter, gatherings still as 
exclusively of the smaller landed gentry and of 
the lawyers and the professional classcs as in the 
days when there were no rich manufacturers and 
when the landed gentry declined any social con- 
nection with people who were in trade. The old- 
fashioned English tradesman, with all his sub- 
serviency to wealth and social position, still sur- 
vives in these places and still issues his trade 
circulars, addressed, as these circulars were in 
the last century, to the aristocracy, the gentry 
and the clergy, as though the tradesman who is- 
sued them desired no business with ordinary 
folks. Advertising and ready cash business have 
pressed tradesmen of this old school pretty hard. 
Nowadays they do not object to trading on either 
cash or eredit terms with people outside the 
classes addressed in the circulars ; but they are 
still proud of their more aristocratic customers, 
as deferential as ever to them, and always fond 
of telling a newcomer that they and their fathers 
have had this lord’s or that squire’s family on 
their books for generations past. 

The old-fashioned inns still survive almost ex- 
clusively in these market towns. Even in these 
places they are gradually declining in numbers 
and parting with many of their old characteris- 
tics. During the last twenty years an immense 
change has come over English inns. Formerly 
almost every well-managed inn brewed its own 
beers and was tenante] gd managed by its 
owner. Nowadays brewiy E is a business in 
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OF ENGLAND. 
are managed by agents for the brewing comp- 
nies, and are known as tied houses. Free houses 
are the exception. In the old days English 
inns were centres of social life; they were place 
where a man could count on board and lodg- 
ing, and where, in the evening, a townsman 
could always rely on meeting his friends and 
neighbors as at a club. Nowadays all the old: 
fashioned inn-keeping features have disappeared, 
and most of the inns have degenerated into mere 
drinking shops. A traveler who proposed to 
stay for a night in one of these places would be 
apt to get the cold shoulder, and if he were not 
refused outright he would generally be made to 
feel that he was not very welcome. Inn-keeping 
in its old English sense is not the kind of trade 
the brewery companies care to develop, and 
a manager who attempted it would soon he 
given to understand that that was not what he 
was there for. Still a few of the old-fashioned 
inns do survive, and it is always worth while to 
hunt them out. One can count on discovering 
an inn of this kind in any of these old market 
towns by learning where the corn market is held 
and where the farmers attending it meet at dinner. 

There are many features about these Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire towns which are peculiar to 
them. One of these is the dialect in use among 
the working people. It is different on the two 
sides of the Pennine range of hills, and varies 
much in different parts of the same county. A 
visitor who found himself among a crowd of Lan- 
cashire mill operatives at a football mateh would 
find it almost as difficult to understand what 
those about him were saying as he would among 
a company of Spaniards or Italians. Words and 
phrases by the hundred may be heard in Lanca- 
shire which are in use in no other part of Eng- 
land. Poetry and fiction are written in this dia- 
lect ; but the poems and the stories, without a 
glossary, are unreadable to any except those who 
have spent years among the people who use the 
dialect. 

In the common schools the children are taught 
English in the same manner as children are 
taught in the common schools all over England ; 
but as soon as Lancashire children of the work- 
ing class get into the street or back to their 
homes they drop at once into the Lancashire 
dialect. The dialect ig not uniform throughout 
the county. That which is spoken in the courts 
and alleys of Manchester differs from that which 
is spoken in the moorland mill towns ; while on 
the other side of the Pennine range another dia- 
lect comes into use which none but a Yorkshire 
man properly understands, * 
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In these Lancashire cotton towns an immense 
number of young children are employed in the 
mills. These children are known as half-timers, 
because they work part of the day and go to 
shool for part of the day. One week they spend 
the forenoon in the mill and the afternoon in 
school, and next week their mornings in school 
and their afternoons in the mill. Their wages 
range from sixty to seventy cents a week, and 
where the schools are not free their school pence 
are paid by the mill owners. Until a few years 
ago children could go to work in this manner 
as soon as they were nine years old. Of recent 
years, however, Parliament has twice advanced 
the age, and at the present time no children are 
permitted in the mills who are under eleven. 

Before long the age will be fixed at twelve, if the 

half-time system is not entirely abolished. It is 

peculiar to Lancashire and to one or two manu- 
facturing counties in the midlands. London, 
with its population of 5,000,000, has not a single 
half-timer. Lancashire has 94,000 of these chil- 
dren ; Yorkshire has 45,000. In one Lancashire 
town, Blackburn, there are 8,000 half-timers, and 
three other of the large manufacturing towns 
have about 6,000 each. 
Boys and girls go to the 

mill as half-timers. Before 

they go, however, they have 

to give proof of having re- 
ceived a certain amount of 

Schooling, and when they 

have joined the army of 

cotton-mill workpeople 
there are numerous govern- 
™Ment inspectors constantly 
on the alert to see that the 
children are not worked for 

@ longer period than half 

the day. It is only in the 

mills that these children are 
employed. The half-time 

‘System has no place in the 

aron foundries and hard- 

“Ware factories. The cotton 

ills have always drawn 

largely on child labor. In 

‘the early part of the cent- 

‘ury, when the industry was 

Still in its infancy, chil- 

dren of all ages were sent 

Ses all parts of England 

A, Lancashire and kept in 
tory masters, Then there 
Were no factory laws and 
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no school laws, and the life of the children was a 
weary round of work and bed. After awhile Par- 
liament interfered in their behalf. It has done 
so several times in the course of this century, but 
it still hesitates to abolish the system altogether. 
The work in the mill is not regarded with aver- 
sion by the children. It is simple and easy in 
its character, and the children feel strongly the 
honor of being wage-earners. 

One event in a Lancashire mill town a visitor 
should not miss. This is a political meeting. It 
is worth while staying over a night to hear a 
Lancashire member address his constituents. 
English audiences, whether at the theatre or at a 
political meeting, are much more responsive than 
American audiences. Mr. Henry Irving and every 
other English actor of any fame who has ap- 
peared in this country have borne testimony to 
this fact, and their testimony is corroborated by 
Mr. Daly, Miss Ada Rehan and other Americans 
who have played in England. Nowhere is this 
responsiveness more characteristic than in Lan- 
cashire, and on no occasion is it better displayed 
than at a political meeting. A Lancashire au- 
dience usually desires to take part in the meeting 
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as well as the speakers who are addressing it, and 
the people do this in a peculiar fashion. They not 
only cheer and applaud the sentiments they ap- 
prove, and hiss and hoot what they do not like, 
but they emphasize a point with remarks of their 
own and frequently interject apt little sentences 


here and there as the speaker proceeds with his 


story. - These interjections are taken by those on 
the platform and in the audience with the great- 


est good humor, and add much to the interest 
and liveliness of the meeting. The interjections 
are mostly in the Lancashire dialect, and when 
the speaker himself is a Lancashire man and is 
familiar with the language of the mill and me 
street he pushes aside the style and purity of his 
House of Commons oratory, and the repartecs on 
both sides are thrown off in the Lancashire 
dialect. 


A CHAT FROM HAVANA. 


By ANNA CRONHJELM WALLBERG, 


I BeLieve itis in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” that 


it is told how Christian suddenly encounters the 
Celestial City when least expecting to see it. The 
same is the experience of the hungry and weary 
traveler coming suddenly to the beautiful Tampa 
Bay, in Florida, and its hostelries with silvery 
cupolas and Moorish half-moons, suggesting a 
Mohammedan paradise, ; 


This beautiful ( iulf.coast resort is the meeting 


place in winter for the fashionable world in the 
south. Nothin 


and comfort. Art in 
painting, scul 
oasis in the 
which the tr. 
reach Cuba, 


g is lacking in the way of elegance 
all forms—architecture, 
pture, music—is represented in this 
desert. of Western Florida, through 
aveler has been carried in order to 


It is from Tampa that the steamers take pas- 


sengers to Havana, ria Key West. The island 
of Key West is an important seaport, and has for 
its principal industry the manufacturing of oe 
gars, mostly from Havana tobacco. _The islan 

has only about twenty thousand inhabitants. 
There are many churches, and a Catholic convent 
for young ladies with over four hundred pupils, 
who come from nearly every State of Americ 
and also from foreign countries. 

Inquiring of a colored woman who came on 
board with washing how many inhabitants there 
were on the island, she said: “I dunno ; a thou- 
sand—maybe millions.” 

“}Tow long have you lived here ?”” 

“Since the close of the war.”” 

“You are married, T suppose?” 

“Oh now? 


“Why not?” 

“Are ve married?” 

SUNO?? 

“Well, ye as fair as a lily and 
hot married ; no wonder I am not. 
But,’ she said, suddenly turning the 
subject of conversation, ‘you should 
have seed the man walking a tight- 
rope—there was one in town to-day. 
I never seed such a sight in me born 
days.’? 

The advent of a rope-dancer in 
Key West was evidently a great 
event. He brought out the whole 
of the female and one half of the 
male population of the town. Toward 
evening they all came down to the 
steamer. At ten o’clock a shrill 
whistle reminded the visitors that. 
it was time to leave the delights of the 
barroom on board. The shrick of 
the whistle so frightened an old 

Woman and a little girl that they both fell down 

in terror, clasping each other tightly. The girl’s 

father handed her a bottle of whisky, from which 
she drank eagerly to quiet her nerves. 

The steamer left Key West. and sailed all night 
on the beautiful Mexican gulf. Many of the 
gentlemen passengers, loath to retire on the lovely 
moonlight night, stayed on deck chatting about 
cigars and Havana while the wind gently wafted 
the cigar smoke and the sound of voices over the 
Waves of the gulf. 

Early the next morning Havana harbor was in 
sight. It presents a gorgeous view, especially at 
Sunrise. Guarded by the Morro Castle, perched 
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on the rocks, on one side and Fort La Punta on 
the other, it is safe from invaders, especially as 
only Spanish steamers are allowed to land at the 
wharves. Other steamers have their own buoys, 
where they anchor. Immediately on their ar- 
rival they are approached by health and customs 
officers in clumsy, heavy boats with names such * 
as the Flower of Alhambra or the Rose of Eden. 
Agents from different hotels lie in wait for a sig- 
nal to go aboard, and they fairly pull each other 
down in their efforts to be the first to reach their 
victims, who stand smiling at their eagerness 
and waiting to be devoured, money and all. 
Their ears fairly din with the praise of each in- 
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dividual hotel. When your selection is made 
you descend into one of the boats. The hotel 
keeper takes your trunk keys and saves you the 
trouble of having to attend to the examination of 
baggage in the customhouse. 

Upon landing one is at once impressed with 
the foreign aspect of the place. The penitentiary, 
greeting one at first sight; the combination of 
squalor and bright colors and ornaments; the 
dark-skinned men and women with burdens on 
their heads and smoking cigars ; heavily loaded, 
patient mules ; oxcarts with immense wheels—all 
this makes one coming from the United States 
realize the strangeness of the place. 

Mules and oxen are used in preference to 
horses. The mules are fat and well cared for ; 
they have no bits in their mouths, but a leather 
strap round the nose, and to this strap the reins 
are fastened. The oxen are small and puny ; the 
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Columbus was brought to Havana, 0 that in 
reality Santo Domingo is still the burial place of 
the great admiral. 

All around the bay are batteries, forts, towers, 
ete., armed with more than a thousand guns. 
Every soldier is a Spaniard, no Cuban being al- 
lowed to enter the army of Cuba. 

Dividing the old part of the city from the new 
is El Prado, so called after the Prado in Madrid. 
Two miles in length, with several rows of trees, it 
serves as a promenading and meeting place for 
ladies on Sundays and in the evenings, the only 
time Cuban ladies can be seen on foot in the 
street. Shopping is done by having the goods 
sent to the houses. In the Central Park is a 
statue of Isabella la Catolica. There are many 
old buildings fast falling into ruin which have 
seen better days. One of these is the Winter 
Palace of the governor, opposite which is a little 
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yokes are tied to the horns, and the reins are 
fastened to rings run through their noses. Dogs, 
acting partly as scavengers, chickens, goats, sheep 
and cows wander about in the streets, the latter 
being milked at your door, as the milk would 
not otherwise keep sweet. 

Havana counts about two hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants. The old part near the 
harbor is extremely interesting, with streets so 
narrow that only two teams can pass, and side- 
walks for only one person ; so that in meeting one 
has either to squeeze near to the wall or to step 
down on the street. 

In this part is the old cathedral, finished in 
1724, where the remains of Columbys are sup- 
posed to have been interred. 


Columbus died in 1506, at Valladolig +4 Spain, 
and his remains were transported ;,"" 4 513 to 
Sevilla and in 1536 to Santo fe o. In 
1796 they were said to have been bF calak to 


Havana, but late investigations have "Za 
through some mistake an 


chapel called El Templete, erected in memory of 
Christopher Columbus. 

Among modern buildings are theatres and 
opera houses, where the latest operas are con- 
stantly being played by excellent compame. 
Bullfights and cockfights are as popular as ever, 
and constitute the Sunday amusements. The 
Cubans are a pleasure-loving, easy-go1ng people, 
who in the evening abandon themselves freely 
to amusements of all kinds. The children are 
kept up to late hours. 

Two little misses of six and eight years of age 
came into the parlor of the hotel where I was 
stopping, dressed for a party. _ The older one ar- 
ranged in a motherly way with nimble fingers 
the bangs of the younger. 


And then you should do like this,” she said, 


breathing on her handkerchief and holding it 
over her eyes to brighte 
younger child soon learned 
later the mother, a handsome 
with wonderful lustrous eye 


n their lustre. The 
the trick. A moment 
young Cuban lady 
came in and ad- 
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Justed the white lace that covered her head be- 
fore the mirror, while the little girls looked on 
approvingly. Tripping lightly over the stone 
floor, they went away to flirtation and pleasures 
Without a thought of anything beyond the enjoy- 
ment of the moment. 

The Cuban woman is yet under the bondage of 
tradition, She is not a companion of her hus- 
band ; he never takes her out. If she wishes to 
0 out driving during the day she is obliged to 
have a lady friend or a chaperon with her. The 
only ladies seen in the streets are the independ- 
ent women of other nations, especially Amer- 
xeans, to which sight the Cubans have now be- 
come accustomed, but which a few years ago, 

fore travel was so common, caused the Cuban 
™en to stand in a row and stare after the eman- 
“tpated females who dared thus to break with 
customs, 

e As Ihave already mentioned, the shopping is 
one by the shopkeepers sending all the goods to 
ee Selected to the house of the buyer. Market- 
“i Bis done solely by the servants, the lady herself 
“ving no idea whatever of the market value. 

Si iene she is often robhed, amd the meals 
Pi bans at home, the husband after awhile 
ani restaurants, leaving 2 family more 
heat to itself. These condi y mss do not tend 

td the elevation of wm  INot until the 
an woman Jearng from the bs ©@-rican woman 


ie, 


to command the true respect of man by being his 
equal can family life in Cuba be what it should be. 

The higher class of Cuban women are justly 
renowned for grace and beauty, but they soon 
grow stout. Especially is this the case with women 
of the working class, who seem proud of their 
large waists rather than otherwise, and who do 
not resort to tight lacing. Although the Spanish 
mantilla and lace over the head are still seen, the: 
latest fashions are adopted as readily in Cuba as: 
in Paris or New York. 

Slavery has been abolished in Cuba only about 
fourteen years, which accounts for the slow im- 
provements. Still, progress is noticeable, owing” 
to the almost total absence of race prejudice. 
The mixture of Spaniards and negroes produces: 
fine-looking men and women. 

The poor people are kept poor by gambling in 
the government lottery. Havana and its sur- 
roundings swarm with ticket venders crying out. 
the prices at every corner. 

A Cuban vender is an important person in the 
commerce, distributing trade to many hands, 
preventing trade monopoly. Here comes the 
lamp and glassware vender, advertising himself 
by clapping two saucers together. Next comes @ 
man with a washbowl over his head and cham- 
ber sets tied to his back. Yonder is a chicken 
vender riding on horseback with live chickens 
dangling from his saddle. Then comes a calico 
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vender with cheap lace and calico fastened to a 
board which he carries on his head. Next a 
milkman flies past on horseback dragging a poor 
cow after him at full trot. 

Wages are very low. A day laborer is paid 
about four dollars a month, with which he is ex- 
pected to pay his board and lodging. Provisions 
are cheap—a small loaf of bread costing one cent. 
Very little clothing is necessary for the laborer, 
and needing little in the way of home comforts he 
can live cheaply. The prices in hotels and board- 
ing houses are high, where chamberwork and 
scrubbing is done by men. Much remains to be 
desired in the way of comfort at the hotels. The 
houses are built of stone with thick walls, on ac- 
count of the scorching heat. Glass panes are not 
as common as they might be, especially in store 
windows, which are protected by strong iron 
bars. Window frames, ceilings and doors are 
painted some bright color, usually blue. In 
private houses the.rooms are located in the cen- 
tre, and surrounded by a hall and a piazza, in 
order to keep the rooms cool. In old-fashioned 
houses there is a court in the centre, with doors and 
windows opening on it. The furniture js clumsy, 
heavy and old-fashioned. Iron bedsteads, with 
wire mattresses and frames overhead foy Mosquito 

Ett heen thin - ts 
mating aro the only objet tt regia. ond 
cane RUE eg: Gd -&, wm 
forter for covering is a luxury, for Rf 


ea-h extra 
charges are made, and one is exper, P)) * 
g ee one Is *PeCtey bY sleep on 
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this wire with only the comforter and a sheet. 
As there are no manufacturers of furniture, the 
Cubans have to depend on what may be im- 
ported from Spain or the United States. The 
best paid workers are the cigarmakers, who work 
by the piece, from twenty dollars per thousand 
for the best made cigars downward, according to 
the quality of the work. A skilled workman can ° 
make four hundred cigars a day, and is allowed a 
dozen cigars daily for his own use. The supe- 
riority of the Havana tobacco is due to the nat- 
ure of the soil, the purity of the water and the cli- 
mate. Many an old mansion and palace is now 
turned into a cigar factory. are ¢n- 
gaged in this work, too—in assorting the leaves, 
which is poorly paid, and consequently left to the 
young girls. All the workers are pale and sickly 
looking, from lack of fresh air as well as from the 
constant inhalation of the strong odor of tobacco. 

The mean temperature in Havana is 70° Fahr. 
in winter and 90° Fahr. in summer. It is a very 
unhealthy place in summer and a constant home 
for yellow fever, becauso of the total absence of 
sewerage. All refuse water is thrown in the 
streets and about the houses. If these matters 
were properly attended to the conditions would 
be delightful ; but with heavy duties and taxes, 
and without an industrial manufacturing enter- 
prise, the island labors under great disadvantage. 
It is the old story of greed and selfishness on the 
part of the oppressor, 


Women 
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Life in Cuba is not conducive to hurry and 
bustle as hurry is known to Northern Amer- 
«ans. ‘The morning coffee is served about cight 
clock, im bed if so desired, and at breakfast 
at 10 A. M., at which women are conspicuous 
by their absence. A heavy meal is serve, con- 
sisting of soup, fish, meat, vegetables, fruit and 
coffee. Dinner, consisting of the same number 
of courses, is served any time after five o’clock. 
Wine and beer are used freely ; still very little 
drunkenness is in evidence in the streets. 
fruits served are the same as in the north— 
oranges, apples, pears, grapes, olives, figs. The 
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sapodilla is 4 Native fruit of the size of a peach, 
with skin like a rough potato and with firm, 
sweet meat. Fruit pastes, guava and others, are 
usually served for dessert, with cheese. Bananas 
and sugar cane grow in great abundance. 

It remains for future generations to utilize 
the resources of Cuba, which rises the gem of the 
Mexican gulf, with its soil rich as Mother Nature 
made it, and with its gentle, kind and polite peo- 
ple, who, although oppressed and ignorant, are 
only too anxious to become a part of the Ameri- 
can republic and partake of the comfort, happiness 
and improved conditions of modern civilization. 


MORRO CASTLE. 


THE WRECK OF THE “ELBE.” 
(Lost, with 874 Lives, January 80th, 1895. ) 


By HowarpbD Co.sy IvEs. 


Dark, dark was the night 
Underneath heaven’s lower, 
For the stars hid their light 
From that terrible hour 
When calamity wedded destruction, with the lives 
of God’s children for dower. 


And the waves laughed aloud 
In their horrible glee, 
And cried to each cloud 
Of disaster to be; 
And forth from the sheath of his wrath drew the 
sword of his anger—the sea. 


While Time held his breath 
Prophetic, afraid 
Of the shadow of death 
That pale destiny made. 
Eternity came in a moment—the whole game of 
life had been playeg, 
Vol. XL., No. 3—23, 


For out of the night 
Came horror aleap, 
All mounted in might 
On the chance of the deep, 
And smote; and it was but a step into death from 
the dreaming of sleep. 


A moment ago : 
And the sea bore its freight 
Of life all aglow 
And of hope all elate. 
Now ’tis death that she wraps 1n her bosom ; she 
has taken gray death for her mate. 


Night mourns to the sea 
And the land to the sky, 
While the waves lose Laaad glee 
And remorsefully sgh 5 
And void into Void. sendeth weeping and deep unt 
Geep sobs reply: 


By LAMBERTA Pope. 


Tue Friday afternoon session of the second 
week was over. The younger pupils had all left 
with joyous whoops of relief, varying in pitch 
and intensity, and the three oldest students only 
remained at the command of the poor little teach- 
er, for the purpose of mastering a set of rules 
missed at the grammar period. 

Jean, seated at the high old desk, and utterly 
ignoring the young men, was nervously trailing 
her pen across the pages of a letter she was sup- 
posed to be writing. 

Grammar was not very popular with the good 
residents of the Lammers’s district; and Jean 
was forced to admit to herself that, while it might 
possibly be considered a desirable acquisition in 
the way of ‘‘larnin’,’’ it seemed scarcely neces- 
sary for the communication of thought. They 
contrived to give forcible expression to their ideas 
without the troublesome resttictions which the 
science imposes. 

The old moon-faced clock solemnly tolled out 
its five strokes, and in October night comes early 
in Texas. Furtively Jean glanced at the young 
men, who evinced no disposition to begin work. 

The teacher’s courage did not falter. She would 
conquer, even if she stayed until dark in the com- 
pany of the three ruffians. 

The stillness became oppressive. The ticking 
of the old clock seemed to get louder and louder. 
It was growing very late. The sound of shuffling 
feet in the rear of the room disturbed the deep 
silence. No permission to leave had been asked 
or granted, but the young men—George Frost, 
Robert Lammers and Seth Walden—had uncere- 
moniously departed without complying with the 
requirements of the poor young teacher. 

Then the feclings of the tired, homesick girl 
gave way, and she burst into uncontrolled weep- 
ing. She leaned her head on the old battered 
pine desk before her and let the tears have their 
way. Utter weariness succeeded. It was not 
strange that sleep soon stole over her conscious- 
ness, and she slumbered long and deep. 

Night — moonless, starless night—had settled 
over the world when she awoke with a start to 
hear fierce, strange voices, apparently jm angry 
dispute, close by. Slipping from hep chair she 
crouched down behind the desk, for th, first time 


in her life feeling thankful that she was a little 
woman. 

She listened, but could not locate the sounds. 
Something gleamed brightly at her feet. A nar- 
row crack in the floor showed that a light of some 
kind was moving about under the schoolhouse, 
Unknown to the good patrons of the school, some 
kind of cellar or vault evidently had been hol- 
lowed out underneath the building; but for 
what purpose was not clear to her. 

Peering down-into the crack she saw, by the 
dim light of a solitary lantern, four men roughly 
elad in‘the jean trousers, dark flannel shirts and 
slouch hats of the cowboys of Texas. They car- 
ried revolvers, .and the features of all save one 
were half concealed by black masks which cov- 
ered the lower portions of their faces. Theit 
muttered oaths and murmurs of dissatisfaction 
seemed to give evidence of some disagreement. 
A turn of the lantern gave Jean a glimpse of 
glistening gold, and her quick ear detected the 
chink of coin. 

How long she remained in that cramped posi- 
tion she had no means of knowing ; but, almost 
noiselessly, two or three of the flooring boards a 
few feet from her place of concealment were 
pushed upward, and the four robbers—as they 
must be, she thought—swung themselves lightly 
to the schoolroom, defti:r nailed the boards in 
place and withdrew. It seemed to the terrified 
girl that they must hear her loud breathing. 

Then came to her car from the outside the 
rapid hoof beats of horses, growing fainter in the 
distance, and soon all was silent. 

But that one turn of the lantern had served to 
stamp vividly on Jean’s mind the identity of one 
of the four—the one who wore no mask. There, 
among that crew of desperadoes—murderers prob- 
ably—was her oldest pupil, Robert Lammers. 

Only to get away—to return to Ohio—that was 
her one thought. Literally she had fallen among 
thieves. 

The old white-faced timepiece had run down, 
and she had no means of telling the hour ; but 
the night must be far advanced—she would 
have to wait for the dawn of day. Filled with 
fear as she was in the dark, lonely schoolhouse, 
she was hardly brave enough to tread alone the 
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Ing, solitary road to Mrs. Lammers’s house, with 
the dread possibility of encountering the robbers 
onthe way. As she intended leaving the place 
at once, she necd give no explanation of her ab- 
sence that night; and the secret of the under- 
ground room would remain safely locked up in 
her own breast. As time passed she felt herself 
growing calmer. 

A flash of light acrogs one of the windows, a 
quick turn of the door knob, a firm footfall up 
the aisle, and, before she could crouch down into 
her former hiding place behind the desk, Robert 
Lammers laid his hand timidly on ‘her arm. 

‘*Miss Jean, I come for you. I felt you might 
be afraid. Why, you're all of a tremble, Miss 
Jean, and it is all our fault. We're a rough, 
hard lot, but I’ve been thinking of you all the 
way here an’ seeing your patient, pale face. 
You’re far too good for us, an’ I want to beg 
your pardon an’ say I’m going to turn over a 
new leaf next week an’ be your friend.”’ 

Jean’s surprises that night seemed to be many. 
Here was this voung fellow standing before her 
in his old school clothes—the cowboy attire had: 
been discarded—and apologizing to her in a frank, 
amanly way she longed to believe sineere. Jean 
<ould not reply for some time. She wanted to 
think. 

The young man backed away from her a pace 
or two, and stood nervously drawing imaginary 

<<ircles on the floor with one side of his free foot, 
and idly swinging the lantern to and fro. When 
aw=he could trust herself to speak Jean looked up. 
“* Robert, this is my last day here. It was kind 
<>f you to come for me, and I thank you. I hope 
=your mother is not anxious about me. I have 
“@hought it all over, and I see plainly that I am 
am0t the one to ever do anything with this school. 
El have failed. I own it frecly. No matter whose 
“the fault, I must confess my firet venture in 
“Beaching is a failure.”’ 
‘Don't say that, Miss Jean. Don’t say you're 
w=0ing away. I mean to do better. Give us an- 
_ “ther trial. You’ re too good, too good an’ gentle 
for us rough fellows; but one thing, if you 
Promise to stay I give you my word of honor 
that I'll be your friend, and the first one that 
&ives you any trouble takes a thrashing from me. 
That’s all. Please do stay,. Miss Jean.”’ 

The kindly voice proved too much for the 
teacher. She broke into violent weeping, while 
Lammers stood, with a man’s helplessness in the 
presence of feminine tears, and waited. 

Jean remained. She knew she could do much 
to help them, and Robert kept his word. It 
= 00n became well understood in the district that 
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the school wa8 run on what might be called the 
co-operative plan. Jean imparted instruction 
only to her flock; Robert could be depended 
upon for the preservation of order. The work 
in the schoolroom grew to be a pleasure ; but the 
knowledge of Robert Lammers’s guilt and the 
secret she carried with her wore territly upon 
the poor young teacher. A stray copy of the 
Dallas News, which fell into her hands about this 
time, confirmed her belief in Lammers’s partic- 
ipation in some terrible crime. Imdly glancing 
through the columns of the paper one evening, 
her eye was arrested by these glaring headlines : 


“ ANOTHER -.DARING TRAIN ROBBERY |! 
THE ROBBERS ESCAPE! 
OFFICERS IN HOT PURSUIT!’ 


Jean read slowly the short paragraph that 
followed : 


“The south-bound mail and express on the 
Road was held up by a band of masked men on the 
night of the 4th of October. They got away with sev- 
eral thousand dollars. The authorities have a slight 
dlew. The robbery is supposed to be the work of a gang 
whose headquarters are thought to be in the ncighbor- 
hood of Ford’s Glen, in the western part of the State.” 


Ford’s Glen—only ten miles away! What if 


* they should appear here some day on a search- 


ing tour ? 

One Sunday morning in November the odor 
of burning bacon and potatoes brought Jean in a 
hurry to the dingy, low-ceiled apartment which 
served the treble purpose of kitchen, dining room 
and living room for the family. Mrs. Lammers 
was standing in one corner of the room, arrang- 
ing some heavy black silk so it would fall in a 
kind of drapery over one side of the white pine 
cupboard. Secure from observation, as she 
thought, the elderly woman would step a few 
paces back and forth, and, with head inclined to 
one side, take an admiring survey of the shining 
folds sweeping in rich array to the floor. : 

Jean’s rescue of the family breakfast roused 
the old lady. ; 

‘‘Now, then, Miss Jean,” said she, ‘ you just 
come here and look at this new dress ©’ mime. 
Didn’t expect to see the old woman 80 fixed up, 
did ye? My! it’s fit fer Mis’ Cleveland, and no 
mistake, don’t ye reckon? My oldest son’ s just 
come home. William Edwards, his name is. Ye 
didn’t know I was married twice, did ye? Well, 
I was ; but Bob’s pa owned all this ranch, so all 
we have ’ll be his xome day. But la, Bob ’d 
give his eyes to Bill if he’d only ask fer "em. . 
Bill is a horse trader between here and Mexico. 
He makes lots 0 Money, a” this dress ’ll tell ye 
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he don’t forget mother neither. Here he is now. 
William, this is Miss Arsdell, the new school- 
teacher. I took her to board, an’ I just been 
tellin’ her about ye.”’ 

A very little taller, not quite so slender, with a 
coarser mouth and chin, but with the younger 
son’s complexion and voice—Jean’s first glance 
noted all these points of difference and similarity 
as she saw before her, clothed in the same garb, 
the identical individual that had aroused her sus- 
picion of Robert Lammers on that October night. 

Edwards ate his breakfast shurriedly. His 
horse was all ready, saddled for him by the faith- 


armed, One carried a clanking pair of handcuffs, 
the other held a smoking revolver. The brass 
shields on their coats showed that they were 
United States deputy marshals. 

‘* Resisting an officer’’—that was the verdict 
rendered ; but, whatever the sins of the dead 
man, there had not been murder in his heart at 
that last moment, for the thrusting of his hand 
toward his belt had been only a pretense. His 
pistols lay on a chair in the kitchen. The other 
members of the gang were shortly afterward capt- 
ured and safely lodged in jail to await trial. 

Robert mourned sincerely for the dead half- 
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SLIPPING FROM HER CHAIR SHE CROUCHED DOWN BEHIND THE DESK.”’ 


ful Robert. He had to leave on pressing busi- 
ness, he told them ; but some slight alteration in 
his. horse’s saddle girth 
which perhaps cost him his life. 

The unusuall 


uick ’ 
bits dnwdannalarie Be 


The loud voice Edward 
rang out: “You can h —— vias 
Edwards, but it will Shea body ner 


h . ’ 
Two pistol shots ca ave to be hig deg¢1 body.” 


Sean rushed to the ino, mm rapid sy, zion, and 


brother, and the grief of the poor mother was 
pitiful to witness. With an eager smile on het 
occasioned the delay wan face she would sit and watch Jean’s neat 
fingers as they fashioned the black silk into ® 
well-fitting, appropriate gown. 


‘« All my life I have wanted it,” she said. “I 


& away on his un- want to know just how it feels to be dressed up 
so grand.’?’ 


The new year broke clear and sunny as @ 


morning in carly spring. On that day the pe 
tient, tired woman, who in life had never wom 


tchen doo alge . +e 
as the tall form T, Teac) 2 ga it just anything one-half so fine, wore for the first tim 
its length on the ified young Tex, hi Ao ceasured her new dress, and was gently carried to the vil- 
The two men standing peas id th, 22 onryard. lage cemetery and laid beside the son she had 
- 1 
pe) > 


@ heavily loved and trusted to the end. 
ae 
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That night Jean, fecling as though she were 
moving around the silent little house in some 
strange dream from which she would awake 
presently, gathered together her few scattered 
effects and, in a dazed way, sat down on the edge 
of her trunk to think. To do the right, that was 
what she wished. She was to leave on the mor- 
row, and yet that dread vault under the school- 
house was still unvisited, even its existence 
unsuspected. Should she communicate her 
knowledge to the nearest officers of the law, 
and brave the publicity and horrors of the 
crowded courtroom and witness stand? She 
shrank from the notoriety such a course would 
bring upon her. 

It had grown very late. The two kind-hearted 
women who had remained to keep Jean company 
had long since fallen asleep. Robert had not re- 
tired. From her window she could just discern 
his slender figure slowly pacing to and fro under 
the leafless catalpa trees in the front yard. She 
stole out shortly through the kitchen and joined 
him. 

One hour later they stood in the cellar under 
the schoolhquse, which proved to be larger than 
Jean had supposed. She directed her compan- 
ion to dig away some of the débris. 

Clay and small rocks were all the spade threw 
up at first ; then the blunt edge of the implement 
struck something hard. It proved to be a small 
wooden box about a foot square and perhaps six 
inches in depth. One side bore, in black letters : 


U.S. MINT. 
$1,000. 
NEW ORLEANS. 


The top of the box had evidently been re- 
moved and put back in place, for the contents 
were undisturbed. Several similar boxes were 
unearthed; then one containing small canvas 
bags filled with gold double-eagles. In all it 
amounted to almost twenty thousand dollars, 
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besides a boX of jewelry whose value they could 
not estimate. 


Robert broke the silence. 

‘‘This must be given back at once. I hate to 
touch the «tuff. I will ride into town the first 
thing in the morning and give information to 
the officers.’’ 

Jean caught his hand with a glad ery. 

“T knew it! I knew it! Oh, I am not dis- 
appointed! Iam so glad! so glad !’’ 

But her companion did not understand. 

They talked long, and it seemed as if hours 
had passed over their heads when they once 
more found -themselves out in the country 
road, 

‘How could I have doubted him?’ Over and 
over this thought kept recurring to Jean. — 

At a sudden turn of the road he halted and 
faced her, half fiercely, half humbly. 

‘¢Whether you despise me or not, I have get 
to say it. Iam rough and ignorant ; but, what- 
ever my brother was, I am not a thief. I am 
not like you, but you do not know what our life 
is. To be shut out from everything, to go on 
year after year, to work, to sleep, to talk to 
others coarser, lower than ourselves—that is 
what it is. I shall not stay here. I am going 
to sell the ranch and go to the city. I want an 
education, and will have it, too. You have 
changed things for me somehow. Do you re- 
member that day in school when you said God 
never made anything higher or better than a 
good, true man? I have often thought of that 
since. That is what I will be, with God’s help. 
I feel I never could be anything here. . And one 
thing more, Miss Jean: I want you a ae 
Robert’s voice trembled. ‘‘I—I cannot say it. 
Some time—you know what I mean, Miss Jean.’ 

And Jean understood. 
They walked on. The cold, silent darkness 


of the winter night lay round about them, but 
the light of a deathless summer was in their 
hearts. 
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THE ROMANCE OF EARLY CALIFORNIA. 


By J. M. SCANLAND. 


Ir is remarkable that a country with such a 
productive soil and healthful climate as Cali- 
fornia should have remained undiscovered so 
long, and more remarkable still that its resources 
should have remained undeveloped so long after 
it had been discovered. For two centuries aft- 
er its discovery it remained comparatively un- 
known. The Spaniards and their successors, the 
Mexicans, neither knew nor appreciated the ca- 
pabilities of the soil, its matchless scenery and 
unequaled climate. Three centuries after its 
discovery, when the Americans came, the fertile 
hills and valleys were made to bloom and blos- 
som as gardens, 

Even at that period this remote country was 
the wildest, most uncultivated and most uninvit- 
Pe i Imaginable. Prior to the discovery of 
ae a few years after the “ peaceful conquest,’? 
lated hie no country less known and more iso- 
it cakes golden land of romance. To reach 
considerabl & voyage of nearly a year’s duration, 
jo ce © expense and no little danger. A 

ord Overland’? from the ‘‘States’? was 
feigats 4s the Arapahoe and Ute Indians 
thirsty " on the northern route and the blood- 
the southe eS and Navahoes almost blockaded 

™ route. A few trappers filtered in, 


followed by adventurers who had left the States 
for State reasons, perhaps. Here, in this “land 
of to-morrow,’’ in the ‘‘ golden days before the 
days of gold,’’? they found peace, contentment 
and security. In this ‘‘new country, which is 
the old,’’ they cast their lives, and many found 
wives among the dark-eyed sefioritas, and their 


descendants are to-day among the first families of 


the State. 

The hospitable Mexicans conferred upon these 
adventurers the title of ‘‘don,’’ and in many in- 
stances the more aristocratic appeilation of “hi- 
dalgo,’’ which signifies a man who is somebody, 
or who has a father who was somebody. This 
latter title was only given to those ‘* Americanos” 
who had married the daughters of wealthy Mex- 
ican hidalgos. They also inherited the vast 
leagues of land of the hidalgos, and betrayed their 
benefactors by aiding the enemy on the American 
invasion. 

The true Spaniards, however, descendants of 
the ‘‘conquistadores,’’ did not hold these brevet 
dons and son-in-law hidalgos in very high esteem. 
And why should they? The Spaniards were evet 
jealous of foreigners, especially Americanos. The 
Spaniard held himself as superior to the Mex- 
ican. He was blue-blooded and had an ancestry 
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of whom he was proud, They were few in num- 
ber and composed an exclusive set. that neither 
the Mexican nor.the American coulil: enter. 


The Spanish cavaliers and hidalgos who came- 


to this country when Spain sent out her colonies 
were given grants or patents for from one to 
seven leagues of land, ‘‘or more.”” Under this 
‘very liberal wording the hidalgos. claimed as 
much land as they wished; and that is one of. 


the causes of the almost endless litigation that. 
They selected the most fartile and: 


followed. 
best-watered land in the country which had not 
been already claimed by the missions. 
no attention was given to agriculture,. very. little 
~to horticulture, stock raising being the main.and, 
it may be said, the only industry. in: this fertile 
land, adapted to almost everything’ that. grows in 
a tropical clime. These large tmects-were neees- 
sary for the raising of stock, and, although valu- 
able, were held to be valueless. by these .people,. 
who little dreamed of the possibilities-of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres they possessed.’ 
The early Californian Spaniards were dignified 
and very reserved in manner, yet ever courteous 
“and hospitable, not from motives of applause, 
but because it was a part of them. In this fertile 
land and genial clime everyone had plenty. There 
“were no paupers, and taxation was nominal. 
, The slightest labor was rewarded with the most 
’ abundant harvest, and no one cared to produce 
more than enough for his immediate wants. 
Everybody was hospitable, and what one had 
was free for all. There was a romantic charm in 
the quiet, simple society of those days of rural 
simplicity in this western world of Utopia. — 
The Californian of those days was so happy 
and contented with what he considered prosper- 
ity that he gave no heed for the proverbial rainy 
day—perhaps because it so seldom rained. He 
knew not the value of money, and the ‘‘fiesta,’”’ 
the fandango, the bullfight and the monte table 
were his sources of pleasure. He knew not the 
crushing power of a mortgage, nor of the canker- 
ing power of interest at three and five per cent a 
month, compounded. When he wanted money 
he borrewed from the American vampire, signed 
a note he did not read, and gave himself no con- 
cern about its payment, believing that he was to 
pay only a small amount for the accommoda- 
tion, and that the Americano would come when 
hée wished his money. . The sejor did come and 
turned the pleasure-loving, inproV ident Span- 
iard out of his ‘‘casa,” takin, ig home, lands, 


Soe a system of a go v’bery about 
on a par with a confidence 

The pursuit of pleasure s¢, 2) ’, Va be the only 
TE I, 


Little or 
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object in life with the pastoral Californian of 
this, the ‘‘ golden days before the days of gold.’’ 
They reveled in music and dancing and ‘‘paseos 
el campo’”’ (picnics), held in some of the large 
and shaded groves in this pastoral Eden. In the 
absence of post offices and post roads the host 
wouldiinstruct his mayor-domo to notify the neigh- 
bers within a day’s journey, about fifty miles, 
that he wouldigive a paseo el campo-on a specified 
day, and would be highly honored by their pres- 
ence.. Tlo-mayor-domo would dispatch couriers 
to. the varivus ranches, who, with the greatest 
courtesy, woultl: deliver the invitations with the 
dignity of an: official document. The families | 
woulll:come:in their old-fashioned ‘‘ caretas’’ and 
on: horseback—the cavaliers and sefioritas riding 
the horses;.the elder people in the caretas. Each 
family would: usually bring a supply of provi- 
sions,.to:be contributed to the feast ; for it would 
be.an-affair of-several days. The Indians-of the 
ranches had'been charged with the task-of sup- 
plying wild game and fish; the housewives, or 
“‘sefiora el casa,’’ provided-all kinds of preserves, 
fruits and cakes, and the cavaliers furnished the 
wines. Sometimes these basket dinners broad- 
ened into a barbecue, and fat beeves were. lari- 
ated, killed and barbecued on the spot. The 
cavaliers and sefioritas brought their gayest cos- 
tumes for the ‘‘ baile’? after the day’s feast. These 
were brought in bundles, fastened.to the :croup 
of the saddle, or in the family camphor-wood 
trunk, carried in the carcta. 

Horseracing’ and lassoing bear were the prin- 
cipal outdoor amusements at these picnics. A 
party of eight or ten daring cavaliers would start 
out at early morn for some of the numerous 
bear haunts to provide amusement for the day. 
Mounted on their spirited and trained: horses, 
and armed with lances, pistols, butcher knives 
and a lariat, or rope of woven horsehair, they 
would encounter bruin in his lair. When a bear 
was found he was surrounded ; cach man uncoiled 
his lariat, twirled it over his head.and threw—- 
each one at a different paw. With his left hand 
the horseman tightens the rein. This is a signal 
which his horse understands, and at once throws 
his weight upon his hind feet, ‘‘ braeing’’ him- 
self. The horseman simultaneously gives-a quick 
jerk, tightening his reata around bruin’s: big foot. 
If the other horsemen have not missed their aim 
the bear's four feet are in jeopardy and he is 
quickly thrown upon his hack—hors de combat. He 
would be taken ina wagon to the pienic grounds, 
where the same performatee was-enacted for the 
amusement-of the crowd. After this rather_dan- 
gerous and highly exciting exhibition there was 


ee 


a bull and bear fight. 
The bear and the bull 
were chained to each 
other by a_twenty-foot 
chain, and the fight 
would be to the death, 
unless the chain should 
break, when no doubt 
there was a hasty exodus 
of the picnickers. 

Another favorite 
amusement was a hurdle 
race. A rooster was 
buried in the sand, leav- 
ing his greased head ex- 
posed. At a distance of 
one hundred yards a 
number of horsemen 
would ride at full speed, 
and when opposite the 
bird lean from the sad- 
dle, catch it by the head 
and continue for a speci- 
fied distance. This feat was rendered more 
difficult, as the frightened bird invariably ducked 
his head on the approach of the rider. The 
other horsemen attempted to take the captive 
rooster from the successful rider. If he eluded 
them to the given point he triumphantly laid 
the rooster at the feet of his ladylove. 

In the evening followed the baile. The baile 
is quite a different function from the fandango. 
It is an invitation affair—very exclusive—and the 
supper, wines and music are furnished by the 
host. At the fandango those who dance must 
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A SPANISH GROUP. 


not only pay the musi- 
cians, but for their supper 
and wines, and also have 
the privilege of trying 
their luck at monte. A 
fandango is free for all, 
as far as admittance is 
concerned. The monte 
tables at a fandango are 
also patronized by the 
sefioras and sefioritas. 
The fandango was usually 
a respectable affair, or, 
rather, not select ; neither 
was it too universal, but 
just spicy enough. But 
in later years it has de- 
generated into a rout. 

In those golden pas- 
toral days dancing was in- 
dulged in by people of all 
classes and all ages—the 
déri and the peon, the 
hidalgo and the plain sefior, the child and the 
grandparent—never too old nor too young. 
Their houses were built with special regard 
to this favorite and universal amusement, the 
largest room being set apart as the “sala 
baile.” An ordinary ranch house contained 
a hall sufficient to accommodate one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred guests. In the ¢ala 
there was a wooden settee for the host and 
hostess, and around the room a row of benches 
encircled, on which sat the dancers and specta- 
tors. The musicians were seated on a dais at the 
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head of the sala. It was the custom for very 
young people not to dance unless they had first 
gained permission from their parents, which was 
readily given generally. 

The ball costumes of the ladies of fashion were 
elegant, and of course worn with much grace—an 
art characteristic with Spanish ladies. They wore 
white skirts of fine muslin covered with gilt 
spangles and jackets of blue, orange or crimson, 
with a red or blue sash extending from the right 
shoulder to the left side of the waist, where it 
was looped or gathered with vari-colored ribbons. 
The hair, black as midnight, was elaborately done 
up in waves and curls and partly confined in 
silken nets. Necklaces and pendants of pearls 
gleamed in striking contrast to their dark, flash- 
ing eyes and olive-tint complexion. Their slip- 
pers were of white satin, with heels of a hard 
wood, which musically clacked as they grace- 
fully danced ‘la jota,’’ or ‘‘la paloma,’”’ to the 
sweet, sensuous music of the guitar and violin. 

The baile costume of the cayalier was a close- 
fitting coat of dove color, short, of knce breeches, 
fastened at the knee with a buckles, and 
white stockings. His white ,, est was orna- 
mented with golden embry, i? 22nd his shoes 
were of morocco or patent }, y/ 


Mexicans ate natural my at least so far 
MA 


as a talent can be inherited. The son is taught 
the rudiments of the pleasing art by his father, 
and he acquires the rest. The music of the ‘‘ con- 
tradanza,’’ or the Aragonese jota, with its weird 
and rhythmic movements, is most popular with 
them. The stately minuet is also in great favor, 
being ‘‘handed down’’ with the other Spanish 
dances from sire to son. Their national dance, 
resembling the Spanish ‘‘ habanero,’’ has a slow, 
swaying motion, conforming to the music, the 
music being individual in character and strik- 
ingly melancholy in tone. The ear of the mu- 
sician, no matter how uneducated he may be 
in other matters, is remarkably correct, and his 
taste is almost faultless. , 

These characteristic traits still exist among the 
descendants of the conquistadores, who brought 
from Spain with their arms the refinements and 
graces of civilization. 

There was not a happier and more contented, 
more moral and peaceful people than the Span- 
iards and Mexicans of California during the first 
half of the present century, or ending with the 
American occupation. - They were prosperous 
neither very rich nor very poor; but all had 
enough. Their wants were comparatively few, 
which a fertile soil and balmy, salubrious climate 
supplied with the least expenditure of labor- 
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They had no artificial tastes, and had not been 
corrupted by European. extravayances and vices. 
They had few. caves-and' no great treubles. One 
day was to: them like: anotlier—monotonous in 
its pleasures. They did: net have and did not 
understand: the: cares and vexations of home 
lif., so cailed'; for they lived in the open air and 
in the sunshine—the house was enly a plaee 
where they could: eat and sleep. Their houses 
were usually of one stery, made of adobe, er sun- 
dried briek.;. the walls were whitewashed and the 
roofs were ef red: tiles; Around these glistening 
bare walls there: were no creeping vines, ro: shade 
trees, and seldam a garden to relieve the desolate: 
aspect. of an apparently uninhabited spot—ef a 
bare house utterly devoid of all architectural dee- 
orations. Perhaps a few flowera were found in a 
small inclosure, and this in a land where their 
bloom. is perpetual. Why the trouble when they 
grew wild and. could be easily gathered when 
wanted? One house was like another ; few cestly 
mansions were built, for ne one stayed at home 
so long as tiiere were other places to go. Their. 
life was a round’ of pleasure. 

Ameng the poorer classes the furniture of their 
rude adobe huts consisted of a few benches, two 
or three chairs plaited with rawhide thongs, a 
table in the centre, and for a bed a stretcher with 
a covering of rawhide. The beds were partitioned 
off with cloth curtains. 

The wealthier, or well-to-do class, had much 
better houses, which were built after the Spanish 
style, in squares, with a small inner court, in 
which was a garden of tropical plants, watered 
from a fountain in the centre. Around the court 
was a corridor, upon which opened the large, 
low-ceiled, half-lighted rooms, luxuriously and 
tastefully furnished with large mirrors, rich ma- 
hogany bureaus and tables inlaid with shells. 
In these more pretentious casas were always 
rooms for strangers, who were courtcously and 
very hospitably entertained as long as they 
wished to remain, the host, on welcoming the 
traveler, invariably saying : ‘‘Sefior, my house is 
yours."’ But some of the hidalgos were so ex- 
clusive that while they entertained the traveler 
with due hospitality he was not invited into the 
family apartments, only meeting the members in 
a formal manner on taking his leave. When the 
stranger retired for the night he was invited in to 
prayers, and all united in invoking upon him 
the protection of the saints for a safe journey. 

To charge a traveler was considered qiscourte- 

_ ous. He could go from one end of the vince to 
the other without purse or scrip of an , ae pad. In 
addition, he was furnished with a fp ae Ce 
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lieu of his own. If he was returning he could 
exchange ; if not, muy bien (very well), even if the 
horse loaned the traveler was the better. Horses 
were plentiful—they grew wild on the extensive 
Tanches, and when wanted they were corralled 
and broken to the saddle by the Indian peons 
and Mexican cowboys. 

Among the wealthier elasses the men dressed 
more gayly than did the womem—the cavaliers 
seeming to be more vair of displzying their rich 
costames. The costume of a coumtry gemfleman 
at his hacienda was very imposing. Ii eonsisted 
of black cloth pantaloone, with rows of gilt or 
silver buttons om the outer geame: to: the knees; 
top boots, lange spurs, white. ruffied sfzivt, black 
eloth jacket. and! vest, both of the same length, 
the jacket with rows ef buttons trimmed with 
fur or embroidered in gold or silver ; a wide- 
spreading kt with a silver band, ornamented 
with the wearer's monogram. This was his or- 
dinary, ewerydmy ramcl: swit. lis dress suit 
consisted of a shert silk er figured jacket, open- 
necked, ruffled shirt, richly embroidered silken 
vest, pantaloons ef velveteen or broadcloth, gilt- 
laced and open at the outer seams to the knees; 
silk stockings, dark brown deerskin shoes, 4 
broad-brim hat of dark color, lined with silk, 
encircled with a golden cord or gilt band; 4 
wide red silken gash around the waist, and a 
“poncho,” or ‘‘serape,’? the latter being of 
broadcloth, with velvet trimmings. The serape 
is a compactly woven and very durable blanket, 
worn over the shoulders, an aperture being left 
in the middle for the head, over which this com- 
bination of overcoat and umbrella is drawn. 

The ladies wore gowns of silk, cloth or calico, 
with short sleeves and loose waist, and shoes of 
kid or gatin. They wore no bonnets, their coal- 
black hair hanging loosely or in Jong braids, 
covered with a handkerchief when in the house, 
when out of doors by a mantle coquettishly 
drawn closely around the face, leaving just 
enough space for their bright eyes to peer 
through and see what is going on. The ‘‘manta” 
is usually of black cloth, but among the wealthy 
it is of a very fine texture, so light and fine that 
it may be drawn through a finger ring, and of 
course is very costly. 

The women of the lower class wore the ordi- 
nary manta of black material, and gowns of cot- 
ton or black cloth. 

The poorer class of men wore a serape of & 
blanket material, black or striped; under the 
serape, a cotton blouse; a shirt of white cotton, 
pantaloons of the same material, undressed leath- 
er shoes, a bright-colored sash around the waist, 
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and the usual wide-spreading sombrero, with a 
profusion of tassels and ample cord. 

The authority of the priests over the Indians 
was absolute. At first it was gained through 
kind and judicious treatment, which was gradu- 
ally changed to a system of peonage, or virtual 
slavery. For their work the neophytes received 
only their maintenance. The clothing for the 
men consisted of a blanket and two suits of cloth- 
ing a year, a suit being a cotton shirt and pan- 
taloons. The women were given a shawl, or 
‘*reboza,’’ and the material for gowns and pet- 
ticoats, which they were required to make. The 
material was of the coarsest cotton. Their shoes 
were of coarse, undressed leather, made by the 
neophytes. They were slaves in mind as well as 
in body. , 

Many of the men were taught trades—hlack- 
smithing, carpentry and weaving blankets. The 
. women were taught to sew, spin, embroider, to 
card wool, and some were employed in cutting 

_ grapes in the mission vineyard. | 
At the sound of the morning bell the neophytes 
flocked to the long, riarrow adobe mission. church, 
where they squatted upon the bare ftoor, there 
being no seats in the building except one or two 
short benches to the right and left of the chancel 
. for the favored few. After prayer a second bell 


summoned them to the ‘‘ pozolera’’ for breakfast 


—a frugal meal of ‘‘atole,’’ which is a porridge 
made of barley, roasted, ground and sifted. At 
sunrise another bell—the bell of toil. Eech sub- 
mayor-domo, at the head of his ‘‘cuadrilla,”’ or 
gang of men, took them to the placcs of work as- 
signed to them by the chief mayor-domo. At 
eleven o’clock there was another hell, and there 
Was a bell for everything. Work was suspended 
for a few moments; each neophyte devoutly 
crossed himself, mechanically muttered a prayer, 
and then a refreshing drink of vinegar and 
sugar, or lemon and sugar, was passed around to 
the thirsty laborers by the children. At noon 
another bell announced dinner, and with shouts 
and joyons songs the laborers marched to the 
Powlera. The dinner consisted of beans and 
maize boiled together—a very simple diet, yet 
nourishing and palatable. The usual siesta of 
half an hour followed, when they ret urned to the 
fields and Jabored until sundown. _At this hour 
another bell summoned the tired lak>orers to ves- 
Pers. With heads bowed, and in ~~arious atti- 
tudes of reverence, they Muttes/ the forms of 
Some prayer, and then returng/y their respec- 
tive quarters in their prison hy, A bell sum- 
Moned them to supper, which ip £5 Asted of por- 
Midge. Another prayer and % Lo locked up 
} 
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in their quarters for the night—the bachelors and 
maidens in separate rooms—the guardians of their 
morals giving the keys to the priest. 

The Indians were taught nothing but to labor 
and pray, and their intellect dwarfed, and in- 
stead of advancing they retrograded. This was 
the only blot upon the Arcadian life of early Cali- 
fornia, The priests fared sumptuously. After 
the morning fast the ‘‘ padre’’ took chocolate and 
toast, and at eleven o’clock he regaled himself 
with a glass of brandy, some cake and cheese. His 
dinner at noon was a rather swell affair, consisting 
of rice or vermicelli soup, followed by an olla of 
beef or ham, with beans, lentils, Spanish peas 
and greens, topped off with a dessert of fruit and 
sweetmeats. Several kinds of native wines were 
drunk during dinner, and a siesta followed the 
smoking of his fragrant cigar amid the fragrance 
of a cool bower in the shaded mission court. Be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock he had a supper 
of roast pigeons, or other toothsome game, with 
chocolate and a light wine. The Indian neo- 
phytes killed the game with their boomerangs, 
and vied with each other in keeping the padre’s 
table well supplied. 

Possessed of almost every favor that nature 
can bestow upon a people, they saw not the ad- 
vantages, or did not care to improve them. They 
chose to enjoy life to its fullest extent and with 
the least amount of labor. No other country, 
perhaps, furnished such an Eden of contentment 
as was seen in California during the half century 
preceding the discovery of gold and the grand rush 
of the scum of the earth to ‘‘these hospitable 
shores’? of California. The Spaniards and their 
successors, the Mexicans, were confiding, hospita- 
ble to the bounds of generosity, and lived only in 
the present and for the present. Anything cal- 


‘culated to interfere with the pleasures of the day 


was dismissed with a shrug of the shoulders and 
a reference to ‘‘manana,’’ It was ever ‘‘ to-mor- 
row’? for business or work. They lived in a land 
‘whose noon had not come, and whose sunset 
was not far distant.’’ Caring little for the affairs 
of state, or for commerce, they were not strong 
politically or financially. California was first a 
dependency of Spain, and then of Mexico. The 
laws were made by the parent government, and 
officers were sent out to execute them. Conse- 
quently they were not tempted by ambition, and 
looked to the government for everything. Not 
being sclf-reliant or independent, they faded be- 
fore the advancing Amcricans as the Indians had 
receded before their ancestors—the proud conquis- 
tadores. Had they been strong in intellect and 
possessed with enterprise and industry the most 


a 
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magnificent empire on this continent would no 
doubt have been theirs. But they lost the grand- 
est opportunity ever possessed by a people. Dur- 
ing their revelry of pleasure there suddenly burst 
upon this western Eden news of the discovery of 
gold, which spread to beyond civilization. Ves- 
sels from every quarter of the globe dumped 
upon this quiet land cargoes of humanity, which 
soon turned it into the most lawless section in 
Christendom or out of it. Here in this mirror- 
land humanity was reflected in its true light— 
civilization had thrown off its 
mask ; disorder reigned ; the 
revolver was law. 

The Mexicans, naturally 
jealous of foreigners, and cs- 
pecially of Americanos, 
looked upon this assembling - 
of the ‘‘barbarian hordes”’ 
with distrust, or a resigna- 
tion to their ultimate fate. _ 
Their country having been 
conquered, they now feared 
their own despoliation by the 
conqueror. And the worst 
soon came. The proud dons 
and hidalgos were despoiled 
of their immense grants by 
adverse claimants, many of 
whom had not the shadow 
of a legal claim. To defend 
these unjust suits the holders 
borrowed money from Ameri- 
can usurers at ruinous rates 
of interest, compounded 
monthly. Scheming lawyers 


bound up the .property in the corrupt court: 
until, between themselves, the usurcr and the 
unjust claimant, the estate was exhausted, and 
the hidalgo was turned out homeless. 

A few of the hidalgos remain—pitiable in their 
old age and poverty. The ‘‘ gran casa” of those 
**golden days befcre the days of gold’? is almost 
a thing of the past. A few remain, pretty in 
their ruin, remindful of a once happy people, 
whose lives were as a dream in this land of ro- 
mance. 

The adobe, or sun-dried brick, the material 
used by the early Spanish settlers in California, is 
no doubt the best of all materials for the mild 
end dry climate of this country of almost perpet- 
ual sunshine. The knowledge of the adobe dates 
back to. the Egyptians and the Saracens. The 
invading Saracens brought the knowledge to 
Spain. The Egyptians used clay in the manv- 
facture of these bricks, but the California Span- 
jiards intermixed grass and:straw with the adobe, 
or clayey mud. The straw prevents the brick 
from shrinking while it is undergoing the drying 
process. The adobe of the Californian is of the 
same size as that used centuries ago by Jacob’: 
sons—from eighteen inches to two feet in length, 
twelve inches wide and six inches thick. Houses 
made of adobes are not damp, like those made of 
stone, brick, or even of wood. The interior is al- 
ways dry, no matter how heavy the rain ; and the 
thickness of the walls and the non-conduction 
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ofheat through the dry clay keep the tempera- 
ture of the interior uniform. In summer the in- 
terior of the adobe house is cool and pleasant, 
and in winter, or rather the rainy season, a light 
fire is all that is necessary to take off the chill of 
the atmosphere. Those who were too poor to 
afford wood for fires made their houses atmos- 
phere-proof by having fewer windows, the walls 
being thick enough to keep out heat, cold and 
driving rains. The interior has a temperature 
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above or below that prevailing outside—so an 
adobe interior is cool in summer and warm in 
winter. Moses is believed to have invented this 
building material, and it has been used in all 
tropical countries until and including the present 
day. But from the time of Moses until the ad- 
vent of the Americans in California there seems 
to have been no improvement in the method of 
its manufacture. It was hand-made, leaving the 
sun to do the rest. 
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By WILLIAM FARQUHAR Payson, 


On a gloomy day in December, 187-, an ex- 
traordinary advertisement appeared in one of the 
London newspapers. I had inserted it. It read 
as follows : 

“£500 REWARD! 

“Mussina, since Thursday night, man aged eighty; 
white hair and beard ; slightly lame ; of weak intellect. 
Wore a shabby suit of mourning, gold spectacles and 
eilk hat. Supposed to have wandered from his home in 
Chelsea. May be recognized by portrait given below. 
information as to his whereabouts to be telegraphed 
immediately to C. E. F., 12 Conduit Street, London.” 


I had offered a very large reward for the recov- 
ery of my uncle, upon whose life hung my future 
happiness and the success of my career. On 
reading this last statement you may consider me 
a very sclfish man, who thought only of his own 
misfortune while his infirm old uncle was wan- 
dering no one knew where, and suffering no one 
knew how much. Perhaps I seemed unfeeling ; 
but I scarcely knew the old man, and had not 
seen him for nearly two years. 

He had for a long time lived alone in a quiet 
corner of old Chelsea, with his valet and one old 
Servant. I was his sole heir ; but the doctors sel- 
dom allowed me to visit him, because my pres- 
ence strangely excited and prostrated him. The 
sight of me revived distressing memories. I 
strongly resembled my father, who had been my 
Uncle’s younger brother and dcarest friend. Thus 
it happened that when my father dicd my uncle, 

ing very infirm and losing his lifelong com- 
Panion, was greatly grieved and be ecame slightly 
demented. He thereafter Jil quietly alone, 
looking forward to the end yfm<=n he and his 
brother should meet once ry 

Five hundred pounds m ~ 

act 


“wery large slice 
out of my income—in fe 


A= ©& all of it; but 


a 


I would willingly have given more, had it been 
possible, for the safe return of Uncle Charles. 

I knew that should he die away from home 
his will would be contested by some of his dis- 
tant relatives; that there would be no end of 
trouble in obtaining my inheritance, and that 
it was probable there might be insinuations re- 
garding the manner of his disappearance. 

On the Thursday evening before the appear- 
ance of my advertisement I had been awakened 
between twelve and one o’clock by my uncle’s 
valet, who rang the door bell furiously and hur- 
ried into my room, greatly excited. 

‘* What can be the matter, Miller?’ I asked. 

“Oh, if you please, sir, will you get up and 
’urry back with me? My master’s gone and left 
the ’ouse, sir, and not a sign of ’im anywheres !”’ 

“‘Left the house! Gone away! What do you 
mean? Where were you all the time—eh? 
Where were you?” I repeated. 

‘‘ Below stairs, sir. When I went up to light 
?im to ’is room ’e wasn’t there, and that’s the 
truth, sir.”’ 

“What have you done?’ I asked, as I hur- 
riedly dressed myself. 

‘Tye ransacked the ’ouse all over, sir, and 
then come straight ’ere to tell you.”’ 

The latter fact was self-evident ; but I was not 
amused—I was too anxious. In another mo- 
ment I was ready, and, getting into the cab Mil- 
ler had brought, drove quickly to my uncle’s 
house in Chelsea, where’I found the old cook 
waiting for us on the doorstep, being afraid to 
remain inside, she said, ‘‘for fear of ’ousebreak- 
ers and habductors.”’ 

After thoroughly searching every room I saw 
that Uncle Charles had certainly gone, but where 
I could not imagine. He had few friends, and 
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until now had net so much as attempted to go 
out alone. I was in a quandary, and found there 
was nothing to do that night but notify the po- 
lice at the nearest station, whence the account of 
my uncle’s disappearance would at once be tele- 
graphed to every other station in London. In 
the morning I sent Miller to the houses of the 
old man’s friends, and set out myself with 
little other aim than to walk the strects and 
find him. Up and down great thoroughfares, 
in and out of alleys and public buildings, I 
tramped, until it seemed as if I must have trav- 
ersed nearly the whole of London. At any rate 
I walked for miles, and when I returned to the 
old house in Chelsea I was tired out and dis- 
heartened. 

Miller was there, and said that none of his 
master's friends had seen or heard from him for 
a long time. I did not know what to do, and 
sat up most of the night racking my brains to hit 
upon some clew to the mystery. Saturday came, 
and no sign of my uncle nor encouragement 
from the police, whom I interviewed frequently 
throughout the day. On Sunday I decided to 
advertise, and though the reward I offered meant 
so much to me I sincerely hoped for a chance to 
pay it, which I began to fear was unlikely. 

The advertisement appeared in Monday’s pa- 
per, and on Tuesday morning Miller came over 
with a telegram he had received from his home 
in Westmoreland. It said : 


“Come at once; mother suddenly taken ill; is very 
low. Em.” 


The poor fellow was awfully cut up, and held 
out to me the dispatch, saying, huskily : ‘It’s a 
dreadful blow ; she’s always been so well, you 
see, sir.’ 

‘Well, Miller,” I said, ‘of course you must 
£0; but she may get better, and I hope she will. 
Hurry off and pack up your things.” 

His home was about eight hours’ distance from 
London, so I told him to catch the next train 
and be back in a day or two. 

Up to that time there had been no answer to 
my advertisement, no word from the police and 
no sign of my uncle. But late that afternoon my 
bell rang, and a telegram was delivered, It was 
from the police station, and read: Man found 
answering description ; come immedjately for 
information.” 
_ I quickly hired a cab and drove 
In great excitement. F¢ 
Could it be possible ? 

I was ushered into the Office, When, 


: ound a 
meek-faced, pretty little woman Wary: m 
Utiy {7g PY Me. 
es 


to the station 
ound ! and by ie police! 
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Teil this gentleman your story as you told 
it to me,’’ said Sergeant Talbot ; and she at once 
began. 

‘On Thursday night I was sitting with my 
sister in our window, watching the passers-by. . 
Presently a lame gentleman came along, acting 
kind o' queer in his method o’ walking. When 
he reached our door he swerved once or twice 
and fell headlong on the steps. The other lodgers 
was asleep, and my sister and I didn’t know 
what to do. But seein’ a hinfirm gentleman in 
such a fix we went down, and after a deal of 
hard work managed to support him betwixt us 
and get him into our room. He was quite hout 
of his mind, and we sat patient a-watching of 
’im, waiting for some word as might identify 
him. There were no papers or letters in ’is coat, 
so we couldn’t tell’is name. He’s there still, 
sir, and seems a bit stronger, though ravin’ a 
deal and calling for someone of the name of 
James, continual. You’d better come, sir; and 
Id bring a doctor if I was you.’’ 

I was very hopeful, for James was my father’s 
name, and no doubt Uncle Charles had been 
found. In a short time I reached his own phy- 
sician’s house. 

‘‘Not at’ome, sir; just called out of town ; but 
his assistant is in. Shall I go for him?’ asked 
the butler. 

‘* Yes, and be quick ; there’s no time to lose,” 
I answered. 

‘Very good, sir.’? And away he went. 

As an old church clock nearby sleepily rang 
out six I arrived, with young Dr. Allen and the 
little woman, at the door of a shabby lodging 
house in Tottenham Street. 

‘This way, sir,’? said our guide; and with 
quick steps we followed her up the narrow stairs 
to a dark little room on the second floor. 

At first I could see nothing ; but as my eyes 
became accustomed to the dim light I saw the 
form of a man, bundled up in quilts and blankets, 
lying on a bed in one corner. Though terribly al- 
tered since I had last seen him, it was Uncle 
Charles, and no mistake. 

‘‘Who is that?’ he whispered. ‘‘Oh, James, 
T have looked for you so long! I am so glad you 
have come !”? 

There was a glimmer of light from without, 
and though the old man’s words were almost in- 
audible I saw a faint smile cross his face. His 
raving had told the story. I understood it now. 


Iie mistook me for my father, in quest of whom 
he had left the old house and wandered here and 
there till he had fallen exhausted in a faint, when 
he had been helped by the good-hearted little 
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vonsn, who was even now sobbing with pity as 
she listened to him. It was all very plain. 

“Doctor, do you think him very low?’ I 
whispered. 

“T cannot tell; but he must be taken away 
from here and made comfortable. I fear we 
cannot move him yet, though, for it may have 
bad effects if his heart is failing him. Speak to 
him, Mr. Fisher, and pretend you are his brother.’’ 

Iwent to the bedside and bent over the .ald 
man, but without the desired effect. 

“Ha !? he gromled, covering himself with the 
bedclothes. ““80 you are not my brother, after 
all. Leave me.alane, you d—d impostor! I will 
wait here for ‘him.” 

His voice was greathy changed since I ‘had Jaat 
seen him, and I feaned the warst. 

“Come away,” said Dr. Alen; “you ave anly 
exciting him, and :unilegs jhe is kept quiet-we shall 
be unable to meve ‘him.”’ 

“Miller, Nftller, come ‘here! I want you,”’ 
the old man called. 

‘Miller is away, ‘but J will send fer ‘him im- 
mediately, undle,” I whispered. 

In a few moments J thad ¢elegrapihed tthe news 
to his man, telling him to come at once -te the 
house in Tottenham Street. 

‘How soon will your man be here?’’ the 
woman asked :as she met me in the doorway. 
‘His master Akeaps:a-calling for’im ‘like mad.” 

{ told her there was no train till the middle.af 
next day, and :that Miller would arrive Jate ‘in 
the evening. 

_“T hope he'll be in time,” she said. “ify 
sister’s away, and I don’t much relish sleqning 
on the floor again, gir.” 

‘Did you sleep on the floor?” I.exclaimed. 

That I did, sir, for I couldn’t’ave the «ld 
gentleman uncomfortable, nohow.” 

“You have‘been very kind, Mrs. 

“Mrs. Wicker, at your service, air,” she eaid, 
with a quaint.couxteay.”” 
mane you :have more than eamed your re- 

«Thank you, gir.?? 

a Will get it ‘for you :to:morrow——” 

morrow or next day, when we take him 
ce I went on. At this I fancied her face 
cla little, “Do you need the money ?”’ I asked. 
Oh, no, not at all! A year from now will do, 
and God bless you, sir.’’ 

Dr. Allen sat up most of that night with my 
uncle. In the morning, when I called, the old 
man Was about the same, and I staved and talked 
With the doctor, telling him of the disappearance 
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and my alarm more fully than I had been able’ 
to before. 

‘We had better have Dr. Harvey,’’ he said, 
‘‘for he knows Mr. Fisher very well and will un- 
derstand his case better than I, who have never — 
attended him before.” 

I said I would go for him; but as I was Icav- 
ing Mrs. Wicker came up with a very long face 
and a note, which she showed me. It was al- 
most ilegible, but I managed to make out the 
few lines written .an a.sorap af paper : 


“Fanny send me sum money a8 soon as you can 
‘i have ‘bin robbed i am too-upsat to tall you moor about 
it now your unfortnit sister Mary, Eastbourne Sussex.’ 


“*T see you muet have money at.ance,:and you 
shall,’ I said, giving ‘her the nate again. ‘There 
new, don’t worry; you have been very ‘kind, and 
I don’t grudge it.”’ 

“The Lord bless you and ‘keep you for hever 
‘and thever, Mr. Fisher !”’ she said; byt I hate 
‘blessings, and hurried out. 

That I did not grudge the aum was time ; but 
when I-came to put :five hundred pounds on the 
fave .af.a check and sign my name .at the bottom 
it lodked very ‘large. ‘Uncle Charles was safe, 
though ; -so I finished the dignature-with a little 
flourish, ‘bekikening my xrdlief. * ee 

‘Dr. Harvey was.out, so ‘I ‘left the address and 
word for ‘him +o come to Tottenham Strect. On 


‘Whursday night, just.one wedk from the‘time my 


undle disappeared, I sat -by tthe window of his 
room, waiting for Miller and Dr. Hamwey. My 
undle was:apparently :adlegp, :and for fear.of wak- 
‘ing -him I kept very still and -watdhed ‘the people 
jpassing ‘in ‘the street. 

‘Dr. Allen had gone home, anid ‘jittle Mrs. 
Wicker had -been aut singe noon. iT had given 
her the reward, and she had gone to send some 
of it to hor unfortunate:sister. 

‘The: monotonous ticking of a little clock upon 
¢he mantel was occasionally broken :by the strik- 
‘ing of ite older brother in the steeple. Soon the 
latter slowly rang out ten times, and within the 
hour Miller would be with me. 

‘My ‘back was toward the .sick man, and I had 
almost ‘fallen asleep when my eye caught a re- 
flection of his face in the farthest window pane, 
which formed an almost perfect mirror, because 
of the darkness without and the dim light within. 
The instant I looked more closely I started from 
and cried out, for the man I saw was 


my cbair ; 
y with 


not my uncle, but a ruffianly looking fellow 
dark cyes and a desperate air. 
As I shouted in alarm he, secing that he was 
ES COOrE ow aside the bedclothes ani at- 
discovered, threw ast 
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tempted to rush from the room. At this my 
pluck revived, and I succeeded in grappling with 
lim before he reached the door. Once or twice 
I struck him with my clinched fist; but gradually 
he managed to get near the tallow dip resting on 
the mantelshelf, when in an instant the room 


‘ONCE OR TWICE 


was pitch dark and I felt his hand clutching my 
throat. I made a big fight for it ; but he was too 
strong for me, and shortly dealt me a flow on 
the head with a blunt, heavy weapon, knocking 
me to the floor senseless, 

* * * * * 


* 
** Doctor, he’s coming out of it,”? 


I preard a 
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familiar voice say ; and putting my hand to my 
head, which pained me greatly, I sat up and 
looked about me. I was in my bed at home. 
Dr. Harvey and Miller were bending anxiously 
over me. The latter began a thousand bewilder- 
ing questions ; but the doctor stopped him, telling 


I STRUCK HIM.” 


ie 


me to close my eyes and try for a nap. But I 
could not sleep, and soon felt brighter and more 
talkative. 

‘*You have been hard hit,’’ said Dr. Harvey, 
with a smile. He was always cheerful and often 
facetious. 

**Humph !’ T answered, with grim humor, as 
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avision of my five hundred pounds flitted be- 
fore me. 

‘“‘And here’s a little token the invalid left for 
you to remember him by,’’ he added, holding up 
a gray wig and long false beard, a neat pair of 
eyebrows and a box of cosmetics such as actors 
use. 

‘By Jove!’ I exclaimed, sinking entirely ex- 
hausted at the thought of the trick that had been 
played. , 

‘« They must ’a’ bin clever ones, sii ’’ said Mil- 
ler. ‘‘ And to think o’ me ’urryin’ like mad to 
see my mother afore she died, and she as well as 
ever, and ’adn’t sent for me at all! I never see 
such a game—never.”’ 

** And to think, too,’’? said Dr. Harvey, ‘‘ of 
my being called out of town to visit a sick man, 
and finding no such house in Clapham as the 
one to which I was directed !”’ 

‘By George !’’ I gasped, as the magnitude of 
the scheme with all its shrewdness struck me. 

That night the case was reported to the police, 
and many a detective rubbed his hands with dc- 
light at thought of a novel swindle and not even 

- a trace of the originators to be found. The land- 
lady of the lodging house was questioned and 
cross-questioned about her lodgers till the poor 
old Irish woman could hardly remember her own 
name. 

“Twas a dark-looking gentleman and his wife 
engaged the room, sir, the day before the gentle- 
man took to his bed; and sure that’s all I can 
tell ye, for I never set eyes upon the man after 
the first day.’”’ 

The papers were full of the affair, and theories 
were many both as to the disappearance of my 
uncle and the identity of the impostors, At first 
the police were inclined to connect the two occur- 
rences, but soon gave that theory up and began 
working on them separately. They could not 
imagine in what way Uncle Charles had disap- 
peared; and they thought the swindlers were 

equally ignorant. 

On Wednesday, the 21st of December, light 
Was first thrown on the case—a light which not 
Only gave us a clew, but a positive conclusion. 

Old Mrs. Renshawe, my uncle’s cook, had 
Yeen tidying his rooms and looking over his little 
Asnickknacks with the tenderness so often found 
an old servants. In dusting one of his favorite 
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books a sheet of paper fell from it. She glanced 
at it and brought it to me in great excitement. 
“‘The mystery ’s explained, sir,”’ the gow? 
soul called out as she entered my room. ‘‘ Read 
this, Mr. Fisher, read this.’’ 
I saw it was in my uncle’s feeble handwriting, 
and quickly read it. It said: 


‘“When this is found I shall have gone hence to a 
place of rest and happiness, where I shall live with my 
brother James. It will be an easy departure. Tir 
night, while you are all looking for me, I shall leap 
from Hammersmith Bridge into the Thames, and 
thence to another land—a country of no longings—a 
place where I shall enjoy the revival of that friendship 
which has been so dear tome. Mr. Chamberlain, ms 
lawyer, will attend to the probating of my will, and 
Charles Fisher, my sole heir, will be made independent. 
May he be happy. Farewell, C. F. 

“Thursday, December 8th, 187-.” 


I read this over and over again. 

‘¢ Ah, well, Mrs. Renshawe,’’ I said, ‘‘ he was 
not accountable for it. His mind was gone. 
May he rest in peace.’’ 

‘¢ Amen, sir,’? was her answer, as she bowed 
her head. 

A few weeks later, having engaged Miller and 
Mrs. Renshawe, I moved to new quarters. The 
old house in Chelsea was closed, waiting for a 
tenant. Nothing had been heard of the im- 
postors. : 

But one night Miller asked me, anxiously : 
‘Do you remember, sir, anything of Robert 
Waring, my late master’s. butler—him that the 
old gentleman sent away without notice because 
he suspected him o’ being light-fingered and de- 
ceitful-like ?”’ 

“¢-Yes,. I remember him faintly, Miller. 
do you ask ?”” 

“Not for any special reason, sir; only I hap- 
pened to recollect as he was a dark-looking kind 
o’ chap, and you see, sir,’’ he said, significantly. 
in a lower tone, coming closer to me, ‘She 
knowed my late master’s ways a’most as well 
as I did.” 

I at once saw his meaning. 

‘By Jove! Miller, it may have becn he whe 
personated my uncle, may it not?’ 

‘‘That’s just what occurred to me, sir. We're 
never likely to find out the truth; but ome 
thing ’s certain—whoever the impostor was he 
was sharp enough to lay hold of a large reward. ’” 


Why 
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THE STORY OF THE SAMOVAR. 


By W. S, Harwoop. 


Ir would not require a very vivid imagination 
to fashion tender romances out of the tales you 
may hear from those who, coming to a freer 
country to be rid of the pains and penalties of 
autocracy, part with their most precious samo- 
vars only when starvation stands at the door. 
Year after year many Russian emigrants reach 
the far northwestern country, seeking new homes 
in the regions which 
abound in _ hospitable 
opportunities for those 
who want a chance to 
earn an honest liveli- 
hood in the New World. 
If you were to look into 
the contents of the pon- 
derous wooden trunks 
which hold the earthly 
possessions of any of 
these exiles you would 
find, with but very few 
exceptions, a considera- 
ble space in the trunk 
filled by a large, beau- 
tifully formed, but 
badly tarnished samo- 
var—one of the very 
last things from which 
your Russian emigrant 
in America will part 
company. 

This samovar has 
been one of the most 
important—the most 
important—of the 
houschold’s lares and 
penates. It has been, 
in a sense, the social 
centre of the family, in 
so far as anything in- 
animate can be a centre 
of social life and cus- 


tom ; it has been the one indispensable - clement 
in the entertaining of friends ; it has been the 
centre of domestic delight, gathering around itself 
at the mealtime hours the large fy yily—it may 
have been in the gray hours bef, : the dawn— 
the source of comfort to those wie ave secretly 
studied the governmental] SY8te of 7 pder which 
they live. It has, Perhaps, fics ae the same 


family for half a century op More ; 4 £ represents 
] 


% 
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SAMOVAR, TRAPOT AND TRAY, WITIL. BRASS DISI 
TO CATCH DRIPPINGS, 


: 


a Slavic custom older than Russia’s modern his- 
tory. So, cherished and loved as it is, the samo- 
var plays a sad part in many a Russian family 
in the New World. Be sure it will be one of 
two things only that will ever permit the separa- 
tion: the sore need of money, or the feeling, 
aroused by a desire to assimilate as far as pos- 
sible the customs of the new country, that it is 
rather a humiliation 
than otherwise to main- 
tain a custom which 
must be a daily re- 
minder of a life perhaps 
little better, in some 
ways, than the serfdom 
of other years. 

I do not know of any- 
thing in our American 
social or economic-so- 
cial life which can in 
any adequate manner 
be said to stand for the 
samovar. I know of no 
American household 
utensil around which 
centres such interest, to 
which attaches such 
devotion, from which, 
were the family for- 
eign bound, there 
would be so reluctant 
a parting. Not even the 
old New England clock, 
which sometimes seems 
the only connecting tie 
between our older and 
our newer domestic 
civilizations, may stand 
for the samovar. It 
would be a matter of no 
small interest did we 
know how far the Rus- 
sian samovar has served to strengthen Russian 
enmity to Russian autocracy ; for we must be 
lieve that the sometimes dogged, always perti- 
nacious, occasionally czar- killing characteristic 
which has manifested itself among the middle- 
class men and the peasantry of that country 
receives new strength and potency amid the 
friendship-knitting scenes that are witnessed 
around the steaming samovar. 
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But we may well leave 
speculation or conjecture 
as to the intricacies of! Russia’s 
kaleidoscopic economy; we are 
to consider the Russian’s' samovar, 
not his statecraft or his bomberaft. 
There is something more than a fad 
in the having and the using of a Rus- 
sian samovar in the United States. It 
sets a custom, or it stimulates 
a too often ignored custom 
of sociability which we would 
do well to more carefully cul- 
tivate. It provides a means 
for social intercourse at once 
interesting and stimulating. 
We are often told that, as a 
nation, we laugh too little 
and frown too mueh—that 
we knit our brows in money- 
getting more than we relax 
them in health- 
getting ; and we 


for all their literary or artistie or 
statesmanship prominence, they 
do not seem to be having any bet- 
ter time than you are having your- 
self. Your hostess is the most 
earnest and the most conscientious 
of women, and most desirous that 
you shall enjoy yourself; but, for 
some reason or other, you 
are ready to pronounce it a 
poky, stupid evening, where 
everything seems con- 
strained and uncomforta- 
ble. What is the trouble? 
Why, plainly there isa lack 
of tact on the part of the 
hostess, who is so earnestly 
striving to be a hostess im 
deed as well as in name, 
but who, because of an im- 


need to be told, 
and we need to 
profit by the 
telling, that we. 
are not such: social beings: as- 
we ought'to be. We may learn 
something: in this: respect: 


born inability, cam- 
not entertain in the 
true, broad sense- 
But wait until the 
refreshments are served; then 
you shall see a change as if 
wrought by magic. The 
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ftom the Slavic samovar: 
You: are at a formal. or 
' an informal gathering. 
You are at a loss- to: know 
what to do with yourself. 
You find. it difficult.to get 
any enjoyment out of the 
evening, You wonder what 


is then, yer- There may 
be pro), , t 1 = 
Bitthiad, gzt people pres 


>yyvou would be 
iknow ;. but, 


deligh, “Wf? 
“7 


hostess herself seems 
to take on new life and 
animation. The whole 
atmosphere of the room 
changes: It is like being 
suddenly transported to a 
more tropic clime. The 
frigidity has given place 
to geniality ; the formal- 
ity has lost itself in a de- 
lightsome cordiality ; dig- ¢ 
nity has unbent and 


accepts the arm of sensible heartiness ;_ the 
gloom has been dissipated. What wrought 
the change? Nothing but the refreshments 
—a peculiar but none the less well-founded 
fact. The refreshments unlocked the door to 
sociability, and you are glad, after «ll, that 
you came. Veteran newspaper men will tell 
you that the best time to interview a man is 
near the close, or after the close, of his dinner 
— it’s an application of the same principle. 
Now, when the samovar makes entrance to 
a drawing-room reception, or to a less elab- 
orate gathering of friends, it is pretty certain 
to bring with it mirth and decorous jollity 
and gentle geniality. It is an interesting scene 
indeed] when the hostess is at the samovar and 
her guests are gathered about her, partaking, 
with much delightsome sociability, of one, 
two, three, five—yes, five, or even ten cups _ 
of tea. Does this seem like a perversion of 
good breeding, a travesty on good manners, 
a menace to good health? No. Be not too 
7 swift to condemn, 
but wait until you 
have fallen under 
the spell of the samo- 
var; then say whether 
. there is aught harm- 
ful in a dozen goblets 
of tea. But please 
bear in mind I am 
not writing about the so-called samovars, those 
tiny little affairs which you may sce on sale at 
your jeweler’s or your fancy-goods dealer’s— 
articles which are as little like a real samoyar as 
a sip of ordinary tea 
is like a draught 
from that indescrib- 
ably delicate liquid 
the substance of 
which cost, mayhap, 
thirty instead of two 
dollars per pound. 
Your conventional 
little samovar is not 
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a samovar at all— 
it’s a mere preten- 
der. The real samo- 
var is a big, massive 
affair, perhaps a foot 
and a half to two 
feet in height from 
its shining brass 
server to its grace- 
ful top. It is prob- 

ably twelve inches 


AN ARTIST’S COLLECTION. 


in diameter, three feet or more in circumference, 
planned on the most liberal scale, and its 
beauty is as pronounced as its size is surpris- 
ing to those who have been accustomed to’ 
the samovar pretender or to the leathery prod- 
uct of the teapot of old. Our real samovar 
is of purest brass, lined with zine, and all its 
contents arc brewed in wholesomeness. The 
brass artificer’s skill has been called into play, 
not only to make the samovar a perfect piece of 


A POSSIBLE SALE, 


ae 
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mechanism, but to have it an article of adorn- 
ment. There is a strain of barbaric richness in 
the blood of the Russian, manifested in his mag- 
nificent mosque, in the splendidly broidered vest- 
ments of his priests, in his gorgeous palaces—a 
strain which runs down into the lowest stratum of 
Russian life, if we are to judge by the samovars 
which come from the common people, highly 
ornamental, artistic in the extreme, harmonious 
in all their details. They might, no doubt, have 
been made of some more commonplace material 
than rich-burnished brass : but the Russian must 


TUE SAMOVAR. sT7 => 
when the samovar is first lighted and before #32 e 
tea drawing may proceed. An ingenious frie-22 <l 
invented a tiny chimney of tin—a tin pipe tire 
size of the top cf the samovar pipe—which cc>22a- 
veyed the fumes into a flue. The fumes escape for 
but a very few moments after lighting; but it is 
essential that they have some quick egress, either 
by a pipe through an open grate, or by having 
the samovar lighted in another room or out cf 
doors before it is needed for the brewing. 

On top of the behandled chimney of the samo- 
yar, or on the top of the samovar itself, rests the 
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be as decorative in his tea brewing as he is in his 
mosque building. 

The samovar consists of three main parts—the 
large central cylinder, which holds the hot water, 
with a capacity all the way from one to ten gal- 
lons or more ; the body of the utensil, with a base 
having a sievelike receptacle for the burning 
charcoal ; and the top, or Chimney, @ hollow cyl- 
inder of hammered brass aby, two inches in 
Ciameter and ‘from five to Sey inches long, 
with a firm wooden handle aty es “I to one side. 
This chimney serves to mak, We eanrg draft for 


the charcoal fumes, which my a disposed of 
y 


tiny teapot, 
for in your true samovar the water and the tea 
do not meet until the drinker is served. E 
is no danger that you will get too fine a quality 
of tea. é 
be taken at its face value, a pound of tea which 
costs from sixteen to twenty dollars will 4:3 
sixteen or twenty times as long as one which 


tea, the choiccst picking, i 

delicate leaves unknown to our common puss 
+ gt 

and free from all adultcration, a mere pt 


or urn, which contains the te® 3 
There 
is to 


Tf the word of Russians I have met 


Jast 


1 
for the reas?” . 
eo 


«ee. __C_"__, "(4 
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of it. taking the place of a tablespoonful of or- 
dinary tea. When your samovar’s water has 
been heated to the boiling point by the vigorous 
chareoal fire, you take enough of the tea to corre- 
‘spond with the size of your company, place it in 
the tiny teapot with a half-pint of water or so, 
“put it atop the samovar’s chimney, and soon you 
are ready for your guests. 

When the liquid shows red in the teapot vou 
will say you never saw such tea as that before, 
beautiful in its color, as red as the heart of a 
ruby, and fragrant beyond description. From a 
teaspoonful to a tablespoonful will probably be a 
sufficient quantity for your goblet, coloring the 
cubes of:sugar.a rich red in the bottom. of.your 
glass. A slice of lemon,:and then your‘hostess 
draws the goblet:full of.waterifrom.the. steaming 
samovar ; -your: tea:is: ready—not such tea. as: that 
with which dear old ladies sip'the hours-away, 
but a -pure, clear, strong, fragrant tea—a tea 
which the: Russian who :has drunk it a lifetime 
will tell:yon-can be taken almest.without -mod- 
eration with no:harmful results. I.avell remem- 
ber a conversation I one. day had with a-Russian 
whose father. had -been a maker of-samovars, in 
which he maintained that it was the custom in 
his family.to drink all the way from ten: to: thirty 
glasses. of tea:at a.meal without any injurious se- 
quele ; :but the: tea:was :not the ordinary article 
bought.in :this -ecountry—it would be worth here 
from sixteen:to.twenty dollars. per. pound. 

It seems quite the natural thing: to -serve: this 
samovar' tea in-glasses or-small goblets. of glass. 

There appear to .be about as many kinds of 
samovars :as .there are cities in Russia. Out of 
the rich. stere which the/Russian emigrants bring 
to the northwest you will -rarely ever see: two of 
the same-style. iAs a.rule the -samoyar takes 
its name:from. the city. in.whieh. it is made—it is 
a St. Peterkbureg. ora ‘Moscow. or an Odessa samo- 
var, according to the location of the manufactory 
which turned it out. When once some distinctive 
style has been decided upon by a manufactory 
that style is kept until the manufactory ceases 
business—the Russian is as conservative in some 
ways av the Chinaman, from whose valleys he 
gets his tea. 

Some of the samovars in use in Russia are 
small in size, with a brass foundation overlaid 
with silver in delicate and beautjful ornamenta- 
tion ; for among the Russian metal workers are 
those possessed of the rarest g}; jn this form of 
eatin an there are owvars of im- 
menee size, ho ing many the journe 
or army use ; but the oe tet ye ne ae 
oftenest to this country ig ae , 4 ium one—a 
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sammovar which will held from one to two gallons 
of water. . 

I have an artist friend in the city of Minne- 
apolis who has become quite a collector of samo- 
vars—for his own studio and for people who 
have wanted to secure them not only for use 
in entertainment but for their decidedly unique 
and handsome appearance. These samovars come 
without exception from the families of Russian 
emigrants or Russian refugees. The cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul have: becoxne great dis- 
tributing depots for the thousands of foreigner 
who settle in the towns or on the fertile prairies 
of the vast northwest. Among the thousands 
who. come are many Russians with their precious 


‘samovars. iIn.a-good many instances they find 


their funds at ebb tide, and they are forced to 


‘sell. the family samovar. ‘When the-samovyars are 


first bought from the Russian Jews, who seem 
to have monepolized the business, they are dull 
and tarnished, but under the hand of a skillful 
brass polisher they-shine resplendent. -Some are 
light in hue, almest silvery, while others are 
dark and shine like the reddest gold. 

The cost of a samovar in Russia is considerably 
less than it would be if made in this country, for 
the reason that such an elaborate utensil could 
not be made-in the. United States so: complete, 
so-substantial, and at the same time so elegant, 
without the expenditure of a good. deal morc 
money than is expended in. Russia:to. accomplish 
the same result. I do not. knew that-any city in 
America, certainly nore of its:size, has-so many 
and such artistic samovars.as the city of*Minne . 
apolis. I presume that the average: price paid for 
samovars in Minneapolis by the:final. buyer—the 
user—is. somewhere: between thirty and-sixty dol- 
Jars, depending upon the -style of; the-samovar 
and its beauty. 

It is not within the province. of this article to 
discuss the wholesomeness of tea .as-a: beverage, 
and each person must decide for himself or her- 
self as to the good or the bad results of the bev- 
crage on their system. I do not think there is 
any doubt that the samovar style of preparing 
tea is by far the most wholesome ; and especially 
is this true when the tea used is of the rare type 
to which I have referred. But if you cannot af- 
ford or cannot get access to the costlier tea, take 
the very best you can find—that which you are 
sure contains the least possible amount of adul- 
teration. 

There are some things—such, for instance, a8 
anarchists and dissipated, impecunious, wealth- 
seeking lords and dukes and counts, and crimi- 
nals and lunatics and cholera—which we do not 
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Reed in . F . 
pas this country, and which we cannot im- 


ree thout an injurious effect on our political 
ae S0cial system ; but there are other things we 
an With good reason bring from over the sea, and 
eis them is the samovar, with its refining in- 
Nees and its cultivation of a gentler and more 
ae Bociability. That was a wise and judi- 
could Ymn-book composer who held that he 
See no reason why the devil should have 


875 


all the best tunes ; and in @ much modified man- 
ner we may well hold that there is no goed rea- 
son why the Old World should have a monopoly 
of music or sculpture or painting—or samovars. 

I do not think there is any serious or alarm- 
ing probability that we shall develop into a too 
social or a too pledsure-loving people—it will he 
time for the reign of the stoics and the ascetics 
when we begin to despise the dollar. 


THE DEATH OF PROFESSOR HUXLEY, 


_THomas H. Huxtey, the great English biolo- 
a died at Eastbourne, England, on June 29th. 
death removes another, and almost the last 
remaining, of the great group of Englishmen of 
®lence by whom the reign of Victoria in its latter 
Part has been filled with aggressive rationalism. 
f » Tyndall, Huxley and Spencer are the 
Our names ground which scientific skepticism 
has rallied and acquired a popular vogue in Eng- 
ra Only Herbert Spencer now remains among 
4 e living. By his individual work in his special 
spartment of science, biology, Professor Huxley 
made important additions to the facts and truths 
gathered by Darwin from his observations of an- 
imals and plants, by Tyndall from his researches 
a physics, and by Mr. Spencer from his studies 
iM sociology, and upon which, collectively con- 
sidered, the doctrine of evolution is based. It 
‘was, of course, his contributions to exact knowl- 
edge in the particular field of biological investi- 
gation that caused him to be elected president of 
the Royal Society. But he was honored by scores 
af thousands who were unacquainted with the 
value of his achievements in the line of strictly 
Scientific inquiry, but who could appreciate the 
admirable clearness of his expositions and the 
animation and the vigor of his controversial writ- 
ings. ‘‘No Englishman of his time,’’ says the 
New York Sun, in its estimate of Huxley’s work 
and scientific rank, ‘not even Mr. Spencer, has 
combined with scientific competence such re- 
markable literary gifts, nor has any other man 
done so much to popularize the discoveries, con- 
clusions and surmises of science throughout the 
English-speaking world. He jas done for Eng- 
land in the last half of the , ,et@enth century 
what Voltaire did for Franc ee 2e@ last half cf 
the eighteenth ; he has bee, | 2 <22it expounder 
of the drift of philosophicay 4 VG > the chief in- 
terpreter of the raanlbily WZ, S— Eat of his day. 
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. . . There is no doubt that he accomplished a 
marvelous work in the diffusion of the winnowed 
and digested results of scientific research. When 
we contrast the reception given in England to 
Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species’ less than forty years 
ago with the actual or recent approach to pre- 
dominance of the doctrine of evolution among 
educated men, we can measure the tremendous 
force of the propagandist agencies which have 
been operative in the interval. It is no dispar- 
agement of his coadjutors to say that Huxley was 
the most conspicuous dynamic factor in that 
amazing transformation of opinion.’’ 

Thomas Henry Huxley was born in 1825 at 
Ealing, Middlesex, England. He was educated 
at Ealing School, of which his father was one of 
the teachers. At tho age of seventcen he entered 
the Charing Cross Medical School, and after three 
years of severe study he was graduated with 
the degree of bachelor of medicine, taking high 
honors in physiology. He entered the navy as 
an assistant surgeon in 1846, and was appointed 
to H. M.S. Rattlesnake, Captain Stanley, which 
sailed the same year on an exploring expedition 
in the South Pacific and Torres Straits. In the 
course of a long voyage the eager young scientist 
had splendid opportunities to make extensive 
observations of the natural history of the sea, 
particularly with reference to the anatomy of the 
mollusks and meduse. He collected a great 
number of interesting and valuable specimens, 
and wrote several admirable papers, which he 
sent home, and which were published after his re- 
turn in 1850, on the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Socicty.’’ In fact, his theories were 
of so attractive a nature that they excited much 
interest among that scientific body, and he was 
paid the high compliment in 1851 of being elected 
a fellow, which, when conferred on so young D 
man, was indeed a tribute to talent and learning 
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He resigned his navy appointment in 1853, 
and succeeded Professor Forbes in the chair of 
uatural history in the government School of 
Mines. Besides this he was connected with 
other institutions as instructor and lecturer, and 
occupied, in the estimation of those competent 
to judge, a distinguished place as a specialist in 
zoology and biology. His popular expositions 
of science were not popular in the sense of being 
di‘utions weakened and sugared to the taste of a 
mere riovelty-seeking appetite. They were full of 
strong meat adapted to the possessors of a good 
digestion. They were popular in the sense of 
being addressed to the cultivated thought of the 
day or to the vigorous understanding of earnest 
men pressed for time and seeking the shortest 
roads to the highest standpoints and broadest 
outlooks which science can offer. From 1863 to 
1869 he was Hunterian professor in the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and served twice as Fullerian 
professor of physiology to the Royal Institution. 
I{is time was constantly devoted to researches in 
science, particularly zoology, to advance which 
he contributed as much as any other contempo- 
taneous investigator. He was a warm friend of 
another extraordinary man of science, Professor 
Tyndall, and traveled with him over the Alps in 
«arly life. The friendship formed in early life 
continued until death. 

To him is due the vertebral theory of the skull, 
and he was the first to apply to man Mr. Dar- 
win’s theory of natural selection. The name of 
Vrofessor Huxley came prominently before the 
public in 1870 in connection with the London 
School Board, to which he was elected in that 
year. In the deliberations of the board he was 
especially prominent as the fierce opponent of 
denominational education, and was particularly 
conspicuous by his {cry fulminations against the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. He re- 
tired from the board in 1872. In the same year 
he was elected lord rector of the University of 
Aberdeen, and was installed in 1874. On the 
death of Frank Buckland, in January, 1881, he 
succeeded that indefatigable naturalist as in- 
spector general of fisheries, a position which he 
ca with his accustomed energy, ability and 
zeal. 

He was a prolific writer on natural science, the 
“‘ Journals”? and ‘‘ Transactions”? of the Royal, 
the Geological, the Linnean and the Zoological 
Societies containing many papers froyn_ his gifted 

pen. He is the author of “Oceanie Hydrozoa” 
and ‘‘Man’s Place in Nature,”’ 1863 = ‘Lectures 
on Comparative Anatomy,” 1864. ¢ 2 Lessons in 
Elementary Physiology,” 1866 , “om Introdue- 
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tion to the Classification of Animals,” 1869; 
‘‘Lay Sernfons, Addresses and Reviews,’’ 1870; 
‘‘Manual of the Anatomy of Vertebrated An- 
imals,’’ 1871, and ‘‘ Critiques and Addresses,” 
1873. 

On the death of Mr. Spottiswoode, in 188, 
Professor Huxley was elected president of the 
Royal Society. About the same time Professor 
Huxley’s name was brought to the public eye in 
connection with a letter from him printed by 
the editor of the ‘‘ Agnostic Annual.’’ Professor 
Huxley, while admitting the authorship of the 
letter, declared that its publication was a breach 
of confidence. However that may be, the letter 
was a very bold defense of the agnostic doctrine 
that it is impossible to define the unknowable in 
terms of the known. In the course of the letter 
Mr. Huxley declared that he himself first intro- 
duced the name of agnostic into modern philo- 
sophical discussion. 

Professor Huxley paid a flying visit to this 
country in 1876, accompanied by Mrs. Huxley, 
and delivered a series of lectures relating to mat- 
ters of interest to Americans. At Buffalo he told 
his audience about his first impressions of the 
country and its people. At Nashville he took for 
his subject the rocks of Tennessee. At Baltimore 
he presented suggestions concerning the plans of 
education in the Johns Hopkins University. 
This lecture brought down on him the wrath of 
the religious press, which claimed that his teach- 
ings were conducive to the spread of atheism and 
matcrialism generally. Like his famous paper 
on ‘‘ Protoplasm,’’ it set theologians and scien- 
tists by the cars. 

In New York he lectured on the direct cvi- 
dences of evolution, deducing the illustrations 
and data of his argument from the fossils col- 
lected by Professor Marsh, of New Haven. Both 
he and Mrs. Huxley were delighted with the 
glimpses they got of American home and social 
life. 

Professor Huxley carried home very pleasant 
recollections of his visit to this country. Mr. 
M. D. Conway saw him shortly after his arrival 
in England and found him quite enthusiastic 
over his tour. Mr. Conway gives the substance 
of his interview with the professor in the follow- 
ing letter (published in the New York Herald): 
‘As for America, his only regret is that his stay 
there was but seven weeks, instead of seven 
months. Both he and Mrs. Huxley declare them- 
selves especially delighted by the glimpses they 
got of American home and social life. One of 
the most pleasant episodes of their visit was two 
days passed with that charming Cambridge com- 
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pany—the Fiskes, Lathrops and others— who 
form a little picnic colony at Petersham in the 
summer. Nowhere in the world had they met 
with more charming, cultivated people, or per- 
sens more cordial. As for American science, 
Vrofessor Huxley thinks that the same move- 
uient and tendency of thought are going on there 
ar in England, though America is some years be- 
hind yet. He found the American men of science 
generally full of kindness. Professor Spencer F. 
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most thoroughly informed mop, ; 

of 
living. ‘Indeed,’ said Pofesgo, fe pale ata 
fear that the Americans do not niches seeites re = 
their greatest men. There aro we 


Professor D. 
for instance, and Leidy, atmos 2 


of Philadelphia, who 
with us over here, have long been in the front 


rank; but I read an article in the North Amer-— 
ican Review—a centennial article on Americar 


science—in which those men were hardly more 
than mentioned.’ ; 


ap ener 
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E“aird, of the Smithsonian, made the best of 


t=uides for his appreciation of the marvelous ex- 
F-mibition in Philadelphia. I need not say that he 
= poke with the utmost enthusiasm of Professor 
Mesfarsh, of Yale, for his lectures at New York suf- 


ficiently attest his opinion congayning Marsh and 


is achievement. But Prof, pr FXLuxley mani- 
\ested some misgivings Whe fac Americans 
really knew what a man they, r in Marsh, or 


recognized that he is one of y hy Z t drilled and 
y] 


iii. 
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The relations of the two eminent men of i gage 
Huxley and Tyndall, were very cordial, In i 
Huxley, then a young man, met Tyndall, w ae 
was five years older than himself, while on & DF a 
tracted tour of scientific inquiry. As the ye™ = 
rolled on Huxley found in John Tyndall a ate 
to whom was applicable the old shikaree’s dcfin # 
tion of a friend—‘‘a man with whom you can & 
tiger hunting.” 


jn the 
“Sometimes,” Professor Fluxley wrote, in 
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of bein < 
Gas & picked 


Taylor, old b 
: oy, where are 
to-night”? ‘That anyone 
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Nineteenth Century, ‘‘we traveled far afield. 
Thus, in 1856, we made an expedition to Switz- 
crland. J joined him at the Montanvert, where 
he had taken up his quarters with Dr. Hirst, who 
was, I think, the closest of all his friends. In 
our time there was nothing but a rough mowun- 
tain auberge, opposite to which, on the glacier 
side of the road, was a hut for guides. Into this 
Tyndall moved his bed, as he could not bear the 
noise of the wooden house. Tyndall’s skill and 
audacity as a climber were often displayed in 
these excursions. On one occasion, I remember, 
we came upon a perpendicular cliff of ice of 
considerable height, formed on the flank of the 
glacier, which seemed to present a good oppor- 
tunity for the examination of the structure of the 
interior. A hot sun loosening them, the stones 
on the surface of the glacier every now and then 
rattled down the face of the cliff. As no persua- 
sion of ours could prevent Tyndall from ascend- 
ing the cliff, by cutting steps with his axe, in 
order to get a close view of the ice, we had to 
content ourselves with the post assigned to us— 
of looking out for stones. When any of these 
secmed likely to shoot too close we shouted, and 
Ty ndall flattened himself against the cliff. Hap- 
pily no harm ensued ; but I confess I was greatly 
relieved when my friend descended, 2t his ewn 
pleasure, and not at that of a chance fragment of 
rock. The love for Alpine scenery and Alpine 
climbing, which remaincd with Tyndall to the 
last, began, or at any rate became intensified imto 
® Passion, with this journcy, and ct the same 
time he laid the foundations of his well-known 
and highly important work upon glaciers and 
glacier movement. His first paper on this sub- 
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A caprr 


of Cohves story was once told by a Mr. Taylor, 


who was one of the passenge rod 
‘ ngers save 

ie the steamer Central America when she was 
the y Some years ago. He stated how he was in 
a - a nearly ten hours ; and after floating on 
Bes With another man, a New Yorker, for 
ve hours, with 8carcely a hope remaining 

im. 3 up, his companion remarked 
» In the most nonchalant fone : “Well, 
YOu gosng to put up 
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ject was presented to the Royal Society in 1857, 
and bears my name as well as his own, 1n spite 
of all my protests to the contrary. For, beyond 
two or three little observations, and perhaps some 
criticism, I contributed nothing toward it, and 
all that is important is Tyndall’s own. But he 
was singularly scrupulous—even punctilious—on 
points of scientific honor. It would have been In- 
tolerable to him to have it supposed that he had 
used even suggestions of others without acknowl- 
edgment ; so I, being thicker skinned, put up 
with the possibility of being considered a daw 1n 
borrowed plumes.” 

A handsomely made authorized edition of the 
works of Huxley, in nine volumes, is now 1 
course of publication. In this edition his cssays 
are collected under various heads, cach of which 
gives its title to a volume. The fourth volumo 
is entitled ‘Science and [Hebrew Tradition,” and 
has a preface written for it by the author, in 
which he gives his statement of what is the ob- 
ject of the cssays and what he supposes they 
establish : ‘‘It is becoming, if it has not become, 
impossible for men of clear intellect and adequate 
instruction to believe, and it has ceased or 18 
ceasing to be possible for such mon honestly to 
say they believe, that the universe came into be- 
ing in the fashion described in the first chapter 
of Genesis ; or to accept as a literal truth the 
story of the making of women, with the account 
of the catastrophe which followed hard upon is 
in tho second chapter ; or to admit that the eartt 
was repeopled with terrestrial mhabitants by mi- 
gration from Armenia or Kurdistan, little a 
than four thousand years ago, which is mpl 
in the eighth chapter.” 
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lowing : During the Reign of Terro 
Maury was sce by the mob, who apo 
sacrifice him, ‘‘To the lamp-post with bad 
was the universal cry. The abbé was ane 
fix, with a mob for his judges—a mob, 4% er 
tender mercies need no recapitulating ; bu is 
the utmost coolness he said to those ie ee 
dragging him along: ‘‘ Well, if you do anit?” 
to the lamp-post, will you see any clearer 

It saved his life. 
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‘tho, mpon ‘his physician, the night ‘before. he 
lied, feeling his pulse with much gravity, and 
observing :that it beat more steadily than upon 
his last visit, said : ““My dear friend, if you 
don’t already know, or have not a technical ex- 
pression for it, I will tell you what it beats—it 
beats the Dead March.” 

Yet another story, in which grim wit plays a 
conspicuous part, is told of a noted toper in the 
Stewartry Kirkeudbright who was well to do in 
life. He was much troubled with sore cyes, and 
had been so for many years. On one occasion 
he sent for an eminent oculist, who, on entering 

room, inquired what was wanted. ‘‘ Well,’’ 
said the sufferer, ‘‘I am troubled with my eyes ; 
you are a skillful man, and I wish to know what 
will give me relief.” “Sir,” said the oculist, 
who was well acquainted with the facts of the 
case, “I can assure you that if you do not cease 
tp drink whisky you must lose your eyesight.”’ 

Ah, weel,’’ was the sorrowful rejoinder, ‘then 
farewell to the licht 0’ day.” 

When Rabelais was on his deathbed a con- 
Sultation of physicians was called. ‘‘ Dear gen- 
eae said the wit to the doctors, raising his 
a head, ‘let me die a natural death.” 
ae of the smartest of the celebrated Bishop 
ae field’s bons mots waa also made during his 
sth a had inquired what had been the 
told that on 4s two archdeacons’ charges, and was 
the other o 7 ae on the art of making sermons and 

dying bishor % curehyards. “Oh, I sce,”’ said the 
hone ae composition and decom position i? 
tracted atte i peculiarities of Selwyn which at- 
his morbj ntion were his love of children and 
orbid taste to see death or the dead. Not 
an €xecution escaped hi  aaid to hav 
macle a journe = im, and he is said to have 
rat F rer" intimin: . Paris to see the famous, or 
25 last *, Yamiens broken on the wheel. 
jok <> am p Topensity was the subject of many a 
Ho Bland’s. his intimates, of which the first Lord 
he was tad gee best. When on his deathbed 
after Aim. done Selwyn had called to inquire 
. Sid! he, “show fee time Mr. Selwyn calls, 
P ; for if I am alive I shall 
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‘Sheridan, too, when dying, on being requested 
to undergo an operation, humorously replied 
that he had already submitted to two, Which 
were enough for one man’s lifetime. Being asked 
what they were, he answered : ‘‘ Having my hair 
cut and sitting for my picture.”’ 

There is a sly insinuation in the folowimg, 
whieh no doubt was duly appreciated by the per- 
son to whom it was addressed : , 

**Once,’’ writes Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, * T 
was in a.Cornish mine, some hundreds of feet 
down in the bowels of the earth. Crawling down 
a ladder, and feeling that the temperature was 
every moment getting warmer, I said to a miner 
who was accompanying me: ‘It is getting very 
hot down here. How far do you think it is to 
the infernal regions? ‘I don’t know exactly,’ 
he replied ; ‘but if you let go you will be there 
in two minutes.’ ”’ 

The field of battle has produced many an ex- 
ample of grim humor, and a capital story is told 
of how, when Sir William Scrope was about to 
charge with his troop at the famous conflict of 
Edgehill, at the opening ball of the parliament- 
ary campaign against Charles I., he said to his 
young scapegrace of a son: ‘‘ Jack, if I should be 
killed, lad, you will have enough to spend ’’; to 
which the witty young rascal answered: ‘¢ And, 
egad, father, if I should be killed you will have 
enough to pay.”’ 

‘“Why are you so melancholy?’ asked the 
Duke of Marlborough of a soldier after the battle 
of Blenheim. ‘‘I am thinking,’’ replied the nian, 
‘©how much blood I have shed for sixpence.”’ 
Another retort of one of the rank and file con- 
veyed a well-merited rebuke. A soldier had his 
two hands carried off at the wrists by a shot. His 
colonel offered him a crown. ‘Colonel,’’ replied 
the man, reproachfully, “it was not my gloves, 
but my hands, that I lost.” 

Even dueling, too, has discovered men who 
will jest to the very last ; and as an example of 
grim humor under singularly uncomfortable c1- 
cumstances the following would be exceedingly 
hard to beat: M. de Malsaignes was 2 deter- 
mined and practiced duelist. Having quarreled. 
with a brother officer, they agreed to fight Our 
the dispute in the very room where it took place; 
when M. de Malsaignes’s adversary managed {? 
run him through the body and nail him against 
the door. ‘This is all very well,’? said the 
transfixed duclist; ‘but, pray, how are you tO get 
out?” Dr. Mead and Dr. Woodward fought hae 
der the gates of Gresham College. Woodward s 
foot slipped, and he was at the merey of His OP- 
ponent, “Take your life!” exclaimed Dr. Mead. 
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“Tl take anything but ycur physic,’’ retorted 
the prostrate man. 

Grim humor has often played a conspicuous 
part in criminal trials, and cf the notorious Irish 
hanging judge, Lord Norbury, some curious sto- 
ries are told. A man was once tried before him 
for the awful offense of putting out his tongue ct 
a constable. His lordship ordered him to be 
whipped on three successive days from the jail 
to the market house. When his lordship had 
concluded the prisoner exclaimed: ‘The devil 
thank you ; that’s all you can do!” Whereupon 
his lordship, resuming, said: ‘‘ Hold your tongue, 
sir! How dare you interrupt the judgment of 
the court !’’ and then significantly added, ‘and 
back again.’’ Of the same judge it was said that 
he had never been known to shed a tear but 
once, and that was during the representation of 
the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera,”? when Captain Macbeath, 
one of the characters in the picce, got a reprieve. 
It is also related of him that he once asked an 
eminent special pleader at the dinner table 
whether the dish near him was “hung beef,’’ 
because, if so, he would try it. ‘If you try it, 
my lord,” was the bitter reply, ‘it is sure to be 
hung.”? Lord Braxfield, a Scotch judge, once 
said to an eloquent culprit at the bar: “ You're 
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a vara clever chiel, mon, but I’m thinking ye 
wad be none the waur o’ a-hangin’.’’ 

Unconsciously funny was the Irishman wh, 
on being placed at the bar, felt quite uneasy wha 
arraigned, and complained bitterly that he should 
be in such an awkward position, so far from 
friends and home. The judge felt. kindly towanl 
him, and said, ‘‘ Be calm, young man. You my 
rest assured that, although among strangers, full 
justice will be done you.’? ‘Be me soul, yer 
honor,’’ groaned Pat, ‘‘and it’s the fcar of that 
same that thrubbles me.’”’? But funnicr still, in its 
unconscious humor, is the following : Lord Chicf 
Justice IHolt, when young, was exceedingly ex 
travagant, and belonged to a club of wild fellows, 
most of whom took an infamous course of life. 
When his lordship was engaged et the Old Bailcy 
aman was tried and convicted cf a robbery cn 
the highway whom the judge rcmembered to 
have been one of his old companions. Moved 
by that curiosity which is natural on a retrospec- 
tion of past life, Holt, thinking the fellow did 
not know him, asked what had become of such 
and such of his old associates. ‘‘ Ah, my lord,” 
said the culprit, making a low bow and fetching 
a deep sigh, ‘‘they are all hanged but your lord- 
ship and I.”’ 
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ScENE: .lwhor at his desk, with newspaper cuttings Wfore him. 


2 ‘Author. 
Tne critics’ comments I'll peruse, 
, And I will profit by ; 
Tl find out what they most abuse, 
And strive to rectify.” 


a First’ Critic. 
His worlk unequal as we read 
We tlaink upon the whole’ 
This author almost would succeed 
f nearer to hig goal.” 


ae Sceond Critic, 
His serious pages suit us well 
Revealing thought and heart ; 
But he is quite unbearable : 
When trying to be smart,’? 


Third Critic, 
“Some sprightly pages from his pen 
With pleasure we have read 5 
But if he moralizes, then 
He’s heavier than lead.” 


Fourth Critic. 
“‘ We by the eye of faith can see— 
It isn’t from his books— 
He is not such a fool as he 
Invariably looks.” 


Fifth Critic. nt 
“This author’s pages needs must thr 
A sympathetic mind— : 
Of subtle knowledge, tender skill, 
Deep pathos, wit refined.’ 


Sixth Critic. 
“4 mass of folly more intense 
Experience can’t recall ; 
we tried to find one shred of sense— 
‘There is not one at all.” 


[Eat Author, tearing his hair. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL 


NEWS. : 


By GeorGe C. Hurtnut, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tne Greenland scientific expedition, organized and 
equipped in the face of many difficulties by Mrs. R. E. 
Peary, left Brooklyn for St. John’s, Newfoundland, and 
North Greenland on the 22d of June. At St. John’s the 
party went on board the Kite, the stanch little vessel 
in which Mr. Peary made his memorable voyage of 
1891-92. The objects of the present expedition are 
stated in a letter by Mrs. Peary, as follows: First, to 
reach Anniversary Lodge, Bowdoin Bay, North Green- 
land (Lat. 77° 48’), to meet there Mr. Peary and. his two 
companions, Hugh J. Lee and Mathew Henson; and, 
secondly, to afford: to the scientific men of the expedi- 
tion opportunities for studying the glaciers, the geology 
and the natural history of the countries visited. The 
scientists are Professor Rollin D. Salisbury, Professor 
L. L. Dyche, Mr. Theodore Le Boutillier and Dr. John 
E. Walsh. Mr. Emil Diebitech is in charge of the ex- 
Ppedition. An interesting member of the party is Echi- 
och-a, a young Eskimo girl who spent the winter with 
Mrs. Peary in Washington, and now returns to her 
northern home. Mrs. Peary herself will remain at St. 
John’s till the Kile comes back from Greenland, at the 
end of September. Mr. Peary, it should. be noted, has 
been in Greenland since the summer of 1893. In the 
previous year he accomplished a remarkable sledge 
Journey across the inland ice to the northern shore, and 
fuablished the fact that Greenland was an island. The 
arthest point reached was Independence Bay, discoy- 
poe named on the 4th of July. It was to complete 
tics a ose of the northern and northeastern coast 

thare a yY went to Greenland two years ago, and 
eheceatrilly cn to believe that his task is by this time 
steinbo Y accomplished. The Kite will stop at Hol- 
will fon ae at Godhayn on the upward voyage, and 
July. ngletield Gulf, her destination, at the end of 
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8 project of a balloon voyage to the Pole, 
lim in an address before the Stockholm 
Sciences, has been fully approved by Baron 
enainace d and other authorities, Mr. Andrée is an 
has ade Wellas an aeronaut of experience, and he 
life'in eh Practical acquaintance with the conditions of 
the batt e polar regrioris. An original device for steering 

bles oon has been tried and found to be successful. 
furnish a hed the car drag upon the ground and 
that the ae of resistance for the working of a sail, so 
sometim, loon ean be headed as much as 27 degrees, 
wind Th even 10° degrees, from the direction of the 

. © start will be made in 1896, 
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plan of Professor Pauck, submitted to the Congress held 
at Berne in 1891 and approved by unanimous vote. One 
subject which is always brought forward at these meet- 
ings will not fail to occupy the attention of many, al- 
though it should be self-evident that there is NO posse 
bility of a practical result in the matter. This is the 
adoption of a uniform system in writing geographical 
names. The arguments in favor of such a system sug- 
gest themselves to everyone, but the dificulties are not 
to be surmounted. These are inherent in difference of 
language and historical association. An approach to 
uniformity may be made after years of effort in some 
one language, but not more than-an appreach. A saf- 
ficient ilustration:is found. in the refusal of many Ger- 
man writers to accept the reformed orthography advo- 
cated and used by scholars of authority. It is hoped, 
also, that the Congress will urge the importance of an 
expedition to the Antarctic Continent. 


Mancwurta, familiar by name to all who followed the 
story of the war between China and Japan, is excel- 
lently deseribed: by the Rev. John Ross, who has lived 
there for twenty years. It is a great plain, lying be- 
tween the port of New-Chwang, on the south, and the 
Amur River, on the northeast. It is bounded on the 
west by the hills of Mongolia and on the east by low 
mountain ranges. The highest peak is the Ever-white 
Mountain, about 8,000 feet in elevation. — From so 
mountain flow the rivers Usuri, Sungari, Yalu an 
Liao. Immense rafts of timber—pine, oak:and walnut 
—are floated down the Yalu, and the vast crops of in 
find their way to New-Chwang by the river Liao. i 
soil is extremely fertile, and the climate is not up as 
that of the upper. Mississippi valley. There are i 
months of winter, four and a half of summer, ie 
spring and one and.a half of autumn. The o os 
weather is about 17° below oa o eyeoner ee 
shade. The ple are mostly Chinese, ver ne 
ous’ and: ete and they number, Mr. agree 
not.less than: 25,000,000. Besides agriculture? ae 
tice most of. the industries, and they. are-famous itn 
and tanners. Food, fuel and clothing are akon ate 
them, and the taxation is probably the ligh! 
world. ss 

Mr. Boraapaizs, of: the Bombay. Civil: erviee ba i 
printed an account of a journey made in ae Tiga it 
golia in 1893. He crossed the Gobi Loneetere song 
twenty days, and there turned'to the west. eae 
agreeing to land him at Uliaesutai in twenty Us, 
It was the middle of May when he sta sng and tbe 
with: perfect weather. The air was exhilarating ata 
country very beautiful. There was 2 8ST 
traffic—ox econ laden with hides, families sige 
with their goods packed on camelz, men ae iriendly. 
leading strings of ponies, and all pleasant 80¢ and the 
Ruined forts-and Buddhist temples were a korum 
monastery of Erdeni Tsao, on the site of BAM, 
the capital of Genghis Khan. Allalong the Po 
journey the snow-covered mountains were Mora litle 
crossing one ridge, Mr. Borradaile camped 
lake where the ice was two feet thick. 
miles outside of Uliassutai a lamaserai wa 
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an eminence, and opposite to it, On the side of a hill, 
was the sacred legend, “Om mani padme hom,” set-up 
in white stones. At Kobdo the Russians are numerous. 
They were very kind, and the town was clean, well 
kept and well built. The imports were nearly all Rus- 
Sian goods; the exports, hides and cattle. A great 
@hange will follow the opening of the Siberian Railway. 


MEASUREMENTS of the glaciers and lakes of the Central 
aucasus, made during thé period 1882-92 by M. K. N. 
“Rossikof, have been published. He finds that the gla- 

Clers have been steadily decreasing, that their thickness 
as diminished, and that the snow fields from which 
the glaciers are fed have been lowered. The annual re- 
treat of the glaciers varies between 29 and 70 feet, and 
thie snow layer has lost from 1 foot to 4 feet of thickness 
every year. The lakes also have been losing during the 
te 1 years. 

‘Tne desiccation of the northern part of Caucasia is 
co sidered by M. Akinfief in the Memoirs of the Cauca- 
en branch of the Russian Geographical Society. The 

area of the Caspian Sea has diminished within 100 years 
by 6,600 square miles (15,000 square versts), and the ex- 
tent of sandy surface thus laid bare absorbs the moist- 
ure of the winds from the sea. Several times within the 
past 10 years it has been noticed that the wind blew 
away in 2 or 3 days 5 inches of soil from the cornfields 
over an area of from 300 to 500 acres. In 1884 the Ros- 
tof-V'ladikavkas Railway had to be protected by special 
scrce-ng from the dust blown over it, and in places this 
dust accumulated to the depth of 2} feet outside of the: 
scre@n, Nearly every year since this protection has 
been required, and the unresting winds carry the dust 
far and wide. 
M. Pasruxunor describes in the Memoirs his ascent of 
Mount, Ararat, begun on the 14th of August, 1894. The 
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party, composed of nine men, passed the first night a® 
an elevation of 13,000 feet, and the seeond at 16,000 
feet. The next morning they reached the summit, aftez 
suffering to some extent from mountain sickness. Three 
pigeons were sent off. A thermometer left on the moun— 
tain-top in 1888 by M. Markoff was found, but ina broke 
condition. A stone column was set up, and good maxi- 
mum and minimum thermometers were left in a cavity 
made for them. 

Mr. Tugoporr Bent writes from Aden to the Royal 
Geographical Society that he had spent a long time in 
the Gara Country, in Southern Arabia, where frankin- 
cense is produced, and had reached the borders of the 
Nejd desert. The district, previously unknown to En- 
ropeang, is exceedingly fertile, abundantly watered with 
lakes and streams, and its valleys are rich with tropieal 
vegetation. The tribes were friendly. He tried to enter 
the Mahra Country, but was twice driven back, and 
went to Shehr, on the eastern boundary of.the Hadra- 
maut, expecting assistance which had been promised. 
To his surprise he was coldly received, and help was re- 
fused. Mr. Bent comes to the conclusion that a regular 
journey through Arabia from Muskat to Aden is wholly 
impracticable. 

Tue French military staff has made known some in- 
formation collected with regard to the country north of 
Timbuktu. On the direct .line to Arawan there is no 
water ; the region is one of sand dunes, with dwarfed 
mimosa trees. The distance for isolated travelers is 
about seven days’ journey, but the salt caravans make 
it in twelve days. A less direct route, more to the east, 
passes through In Alahi and Bu Jebiha, both provided 
with wells; and a northeastwardly route to Mabrnk is 
80 well watered that it is called. the ‘‘ Hessiane,’’ or 
“the wells.”’ This line the French will protect by a 
chain of fortified posts. ‘ 
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Expear Fawcett, who is one of our most experienced 
and best-known American littérateurs, has some pointed 
remarks in the New. York Herald anent home authors 
and cheap photographic magazines. ‘This is indeed,”’ 
says Mr. Faweett, ‘‘a gloomy time for the American 
novelist ; not that:he is dishonored in his own country, 
but that he is coolly ignored there. He has never had 
any chance in any. other country ; for England, France, 

Germany, Spain, and even Sweden, have always been too 
busy appreciating: and-welcoming their native writers. 
Now there. eomes.an English invasion which threatens 
him with at least transient extinetion, and which has 
in it all the irony and cruelty of fate’s most: random dc- 
crees. It might almost with truth be ssid that the only 
Amcrican books-we are now reading are Che ymagazines. 
The best of these are unable to keep fairl y well filled 
he pOTeee of more than afew aut), "402 wee yer petted. 
And ihe West of these, by CMDlay,  jxrzeRagehtemen of 
warked ability, bring a new elem, bp @ergonism into 
the already unequal fight. Meany, ty « & heaper and 
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lications fought the authors with art and literature only 
matters might not be quite so bad. Yet this is not the 
case. Our magazines, as none of their publishers- can 
truthfully deny, could not exist at all without their ad- 
vertisements. These alone keep them alive; deprived 
of these, they must perish. Hence we see every month 
a few pages of art and literature sandwiched’ betweem 
many more that celebrate the merits of bicycles, baby 
jumpers, dentifrices, hair dyes, quack medicines, pianos, 
root beer, soaps, and heaven knows how many more 
commodities and needs. Primarily, therefore, the mag- 
azines are not literary enterprises at all; they are first 
commercial enterprises, and the question of their litera~ 
ture is entirely secondary. But they form a tremendous 
‘combine’ (that of art, letters and trade) for the dis- 
countenance and suppression of books. They mean to 
the American author a perpetually menacing monopoly» 
and one whose thrift waxes instead of wanes.’? 


“(Cnirron’’ is one of the most charming and natural 
stories (to English readers at least) that has come from 
the vivacious pen of the Comtesse de Martel, whose fa- 
mous pen-name is Gyp. This novelette has been trans 
lated by. Mrs. Patchett Martin in a-style which is - 
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derstood to have met with the enthusiastic approval of 
the French authoress, and, under the title of ‘‘ Chiffon’s 
Marriage,’”’ makes an ideal number of the dainty “ Bijou 
Series’’ of the Frederick A. Stokes Company. Other 
stories soon to be forthcoming in this series are ‘‘ A Bub- 
ble,” by L. B. Walford ; ‘“‘ Bohemia Invaded,’’ by James 
L. Ford; and ‘A White Baby,’ by James Welch. An- 
other new and important series of copyrighted fiction 
just started by the Stokes Company, and which will be 
issucd in a novel style of binding, somewhat similar to 
that of the same publishers’ ‘Twentieth Century Se- 
ries,’’ has for its initial volume ‘‘ The Grasshoppers,” a 
tale of modern social life, replete with interest, spark- 
ling with brilliant and witty conversation. The author 
is Mrs. Andrew Dean. 


*“Poputar Sayinas Dissectep,” by A. Wallace (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co.) is a pretty little volume of con- 
venient pocket size, which writers and public speakers 
may find desirable to carry about with them, and which 
all the world can utilize in correspondence, for refer- 
ence, ete. In compiling this rich collection of popular 
sayings and expressions, Mr. Wallace has availed him- 
self of about all the known works bearing in any way 
upon the subject, particularly the columns of Notes and 
Queries ; and so draws attention to a mine of inex- 
haustible literary wealth which is readily accessible, 
and may induce independent explorations. 


Pili: Hatstean—the veteran Murat—is the author 
ehh: Me iia books, published simultancously, but 
ing ets Ope will not be mixed up by the gentle read- 
ae a) The first, and decidedly the more readable, 
the best oy one Hundred Bear Stories,” collected from 
guished ee ancient and modern. All the distin- 
down ts hearse of Bruin, from the Old Testament 
ing of thie ; Mott, have been drawn upon for the mak- 
includes Heamiines ning book, which we are glad to see 
Hotniiaa: 1¢ letter of the late Dr. Oliver Wendell 
funeral of 1 Tesponse to an invitation to attend the 
Gebe of Bost Heme bear that dicd somewhere in the sub- 
lite invit . On: “Dear Sm: Many thanks for your po- 
planti aa ton to attend the obsequies of the lamented 
Bee a Tam sorry it will not be in my power to 
great its "pon the melancholy occasion. I have a 
taught pd for bears since those two female ones 
must not cnildren of Bethel and of Belial that they 
bi or tye. rude to elderly persons, I think a loose 
I regret a ie ight be of service in our community, and 
one so mich the Tass of an animal which might have 
city and it a as a anoral teacher for the young of this 
of Colone] Te —-O. W. Hours.” The other work 
ject than Bp alstead is upon a much more serious sub- 
White Dolnn B2t™ely, Money. It is entitled “The 
The great te. (Franklin News Co,, Philadelphia). 
Much inte Brooklyn Journalist says he has been so 
by the rested in tle important discussion carried on 
i Public men and the press, and agitati : 
Pie at large, aly : , and agitating the pco- 
written this about the money standards, that he has 
Present t} St ola, the object of which is ‘‘to 
exact, ate truth as to the money metals in compact, 
. Rain and popular form”; ‘ang he believes it to 
ness that it will help to ai licity and graightforward- 
People, and to compose the mayen’ information of the 
the book ; om pose the public min jhe theory of 
old battle bern wes pantes and golq ~ 2 versy is the 
t Oe eEint gents oy, ie metal the 
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on the other, that both metals are needed, and that 
the policy we should pursue is to maintain the existing 
standards and currency. ; 


THERE are various opinions, and almost as many dit 
ferent ‘small books,” on this interesting topic, which 
even as we write is the subject of a Horr’s play public 
debate in Chicago, with Mr. “Coin” Harvey in his cele 
brated réle of school-teacher. Amongst the controver 
sial volumes thus far hurled at Mr. Harvey’s head are: 
“‘Coin’s Financial Fool; or, The Artful Dodger Ex. 
posed,’”” by Horace White, of the New York Brening 
Post (J. 8. Ogilvie Co., New York); “Cash va. Coin, 
by Edward Wisner (Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago); 
and ‘Dollars, or What?’ by W. B. Mitchell (Chat 
nooga, Tenn. ). The latter is a strong and readable argn- 
ment against the free coinage of silver, written by the 
president of the Third National Bank of Chattanooga. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


From Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York: 

A Question or Cotor. By F. C. Philips. Illustrated 
“Bijou Series,’’ No. 1. Cloth, 50c. 

Tue Grassiioppers. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. Illustrated 
by Walter B. Russell. Cloth, $1. 

Cuirrox’s Marrtacg. By Gyp. Translated by oa 
Patchett Martin. Illustrated. ‘‘ Bijou Series,”’ No. § 


Cloth, 50c. 
Porutar Sayines Dissecrep. By A. Wallace. Cloth. 
75e. 


From Charles H, Kerr & Co., Chicago: 

LIFE, AND THE ConpITIONS OF SURVIVAL. Tue Prysicat 
Basis or Eruics, SocloLoGy AND RELIGION. Popular 
Lectures and Discussions before the Brooklyn Ett- 
ical Association. Cloth, $2. ; 

Tue Garven or Evry, U. & A. By W. H. Bishop 
Cloth, $1. 


Miscellaneous : 
Tue Jewisnt Woxan. By Nahida Remy. 
Translation by Louise Mannheimer. Wit! 
by Professor Lazarus. Cloth, $1.50. C. J 
& Co., Cincinnati. Mille 
OKLAHOMA, AND OTHER Poems. By Freeman otek a 
A.M. Cloth, $1. Published by the Author, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. ee 
REFLECTIONS ON PavuL, ACCORDING TO THE Acts Cloth 
New Testament. By Emily Oliver Gibbs. o 
$1. Charles T. Dillingham & Co., New ae os 
Jewer. Doyrs. By Edmund Russell. Paper, 5 
Bramerton Publishing Co., New York. ne 
Maw’sELLE, A Mopern Heatuen. By Mrs. E. Papet 
Collins. “The Constance Library,” No.1. 49? 
25c. W. J. Benners, Jr., Philadelphia. feteue 
Hoxest Money: Cory’s Fatactes Expose). i. Ie 
ley Waterloo. ‘The Equitable Series,’’ *0 © 
per, 25c. Equitable Publishing Co., © hac I 
Oxe Huxprep Bear Stories. Edited by Eat 
stead. “The Sunnyside Series,’ No- 87. 
50c. J. S. Ogilvie Co., New York. 
DOLLARS, or Whar? By W. B. Mitchell. 
“hattanooga, Tenn. . 
Tar Witrre Duan: Irs History, UriniTY net Hf 
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brary,” Rou: paren 5c, Franklin News Co. 
Philadelphia. . ieb 
THE Trinummus or Puavtus. Translated int as 
H. O. Sibley and Frank Smalley. jor Co 
P & Presented by the Students of the Sen! Pree ol 
of Syracuse University, May 16th, 1895. 
D. Mason & Go., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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By M. E. Leicester Appts, 


AMERIcAN tourists in London too often tire 
themselves and make a pain of a pleasure in their 
anxiety to see everything. The. historic scenes of 
the Tower, Monument, Mansion House and Guild 
Hall become jumbled up with Burlington House, 

South Kensington and the National Gallery. Far 
better to wary the sights of the city with a coach 
drive into the country, where ryy) fagzland in all 
Yer Weattt_y can be enjoyed an] , pe@P of some 
wal-known scene or historic ly 4g Ke added to 
their pleasure. Wy) 
Choosing first yp 2 &o Surrey, 


we planned to teave Nenuzyp 4 I™ x enue for 
Vol. XL-- No. 4—75. fi 


of all a day’, 


Dorking and Deepdene, returning from Box Hill 
in the evening. Our route lay through South- 
west London, past Greenwich and Sydenham, 
on through charming villages and cherry and 
hop gardens, past ruined abbeys whose memories 
still cling in names bequeathed—the ‘‘ Prang,’’ or 
‘Praying Meadows,’’ and ‘‘ Paternoster Lanes ” 
of the days of the Canterbury Pilgrims, until at 
last we neared Dorking, around which stretches 
one of the grandest natural panoramas of scenvrY 
in England. 

Just three miles from Dorking, close to Leith 
Hill, we stopped at the village of Wotton, and in 
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the valley below saw the roof of Wotton House, 
the seat of the famed Evelyn family. 

Leaving our coach at Wotton Hatch Inn—a 
favorite resort of the late Mr. Spurgeon, and 
where he wrote his witty ‘‘ John Ploughman ’’— 
we walked up through the beautifully wooded 
park to see the birthplace of John Evelyn, in 
1620 a.p.—a man who, in a most profligate age, 
was esteemed as highly by his contemporaries as 
is his memory by their descendants. 

We know him from his diary ; but he also laid 
the foundation stone of Greenwich Hospital and 
endowed Oxford University with the celebrated 
Arundelian Marbles. The whole district is redo- 
lent with the name of Evelyn, for the author of 
‘Sylvia ’’ practiced what he preached, and the 
richly wooded slopes of Wotton and Dorking are 
his monuments. 

In the churchyard we saw the grave of an 
eccentric benefactor—William Glanville, of the 
eighteenth century. By his will he bequeathed 
the sum of forty shillings, to be paid annually to 
each of five boys of Wotton, under sixteen years 
of age, who would on each 22d of January, the 
anniversary of his death, lay their hands on his 
gravestone and respectively repeat, in a plain, 
audible voice, the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Ten Commandments, and read the fif- 
teenth chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, and write in a legible hand two verses 
of the same chapter. 

It was a simple but sure way of teaching boys 
their religious duty. 

Inside the church we saw, midst those of his 
ancestors, the tomb of John Evelyn, who, like 
the late owner of our American Wotton, shares 
with him in our estimation Southey’s words: 
“His life contained nothing but what is imita- 
ble, nothing but what is good.” 

Reaching the Red Lion Inn, in the crooked 
High Street of Dorking, we ordered lunch, and 
whilst it was being prepared we strolled up the 
street. 

We soon reached the King’s Head Inn—gen- 
erally believed to be the ‘‘ Marquis of Granby,”’ 
the scene of Tony Weller and the ‘‘ widder’’?— 
and whilst inspecting its curious old inner court 
we saw a fine old Dorking hen and chickens with 
their five claws. This distinguishing name of 
““ Five Claws”? is given to the rifle corps of the 
town. 

The streets were all ‘‘ up hil] ang down dale,”’ 
quaint gabled houses and fn buildings 
standing side bv side. ; 

On our return to the Red Li 
ous of our visit to the “Marg on 


e new 


= host jeal- 
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sured us that his house used .o be the ‘Cardi- 
nal’s Cap,’’ and the White Horse Inn was the 
“*Cross House’’ ; for the Knights of St. John 
owned the Manor of Dorking, which was a famed 
resort in Roman days, and is also fully described 
in ‘‘ Domesday Book.”’ 

But what’s in a name? Our lunch was good, 
and we were better served than were ever the 
Knights Hospitalers of St. John. Armed with 
a special order for admittance we set out without 
delay for Deepdene. 

The Mansion House of Deepdene first came 
into note about 1655 a.p., when the Hon. Charles 
Howard built for himself as a retreat a fine Ita’- 
jan villa, surrounded by grounds most beauti- 
fully laid out. The naturally fine situation was 
enhanced by winding paths, rustic seats and 
bridges, turf drives, statuary, fountains, fancy 
cottages and arbors. To this lovely retreat, oniv 
half a day’s drive from London, came John 
Evelyn, who extols it repeatedly in his diary. 
Aubrey, Jeremiah Markland and other classic 
spirits were also frequent visitors. 

The Norfolk family sold it in 1791, and early 
in the present century it was again sold to 
Thomas Hope, more familiarly known as ‘An- 
astasius’’ Hope, from the title of his popular 
look. 

Mr. Hope’s only daughter married the late 
Duke of Newcastle, and her second son, Lori 
Francis Hope, now owns it; the custom of Bor- 
ough-English, or inheritance of a younger son, 
prevailing in Surrey. 

The house and grounds, always beautiful, 
were greatly improved by Mr. Thomas Hope. 
Possessed of great wealth, and being a devoted 
student of architecture, he studied and wrote on 
ancient and modern customs, etc. At the age of 
eighteen he began to travel, and brought home 
from Egypt, Syria, Greece, Italy and France all 
the treasures and works of art he could buy. 

Deepdence at present contains one of the finest 
private collections in the world of sculpture 
paintings, Etruscan treasures, rare books an? 
MSS., and to see these is the happiness of anti- 
quarians, art connoisseurs and men of letters. 
The Saturday to Monday, or ‘‘ Week-end,’’ par- 
ties of noted littérateurs and politicians were 
famed, and here Disraeli wrote ‘‘ Coningsby” 
when resting from his political labors. 

Mr. Hope, too, added greatly to the charms of 
the grounds. Trees from all parts of the world 
were brought and planted—a tulip tree with a 
circumference of ten feet at the hole being 
pointed out to us with great pride. To Ameri- 
eans this seemed nothing unusual, but in Eng- 
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land there are few specimens of this magnificent 
tree, and only in a mild climate and sheltered 
situation can it be grown. On the south side of 
the house, too, are magnolias, so rarely seen in 
England, and on the rising ground are superb 
.rhododendrons in profusion of rich coloring ; so 
it has been well said: ‘‘On one side is Italy, on 
another the slopes of the Himalayas, and a third 
is England.”’ 

Lord Francis Hope’s house parties came, too, 
from London ; but the fast and furious fun of 
May Yohé (now his wife) and other music-hall 
stars was in a totally different style from the 
cultured tastes of his grandfather’s guests. Soon 
the house and grounds fell into sad neglect, and 
Surrey folks now rejoice that one of the show 
places of England is again beautiful and in 
order. 

The Duchess of Marlborough, often called the 
American duchess, has already spent large sums 
of money on Deepdene, which she holds on lease, 
at a rental of five thousand pounds a year. She 
has introduced the electric light, telephone, etc., 
and renewed the dilapidated gates and fences. 
To the shopkeepers of Dorking she is a most 
generous patron. 

Within the house she has made several changes 
and improvements. The entrance hall is square, 
with a gallery on three sides. Specially notice- 
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able amidst the bronze and marble statuary 
which filled the hall were Flaxman’s ‘‘Cephalus 
and Aurora’’ and the ‘Belvidere Apollo”; a 
copy of ‘‘Venus Coming from the Bath,” by 
Canova; ‘‘The Shepherd and Dog,” by Thor- 
waldsen ; ‘‘The Athenian Boy,’ by Pisani; an- 
tique statues of “‘Silenus and Bacchus,” ‘“ Hy- 
geia,’’ ‘“The Gladiator,’’ ‘‘The Crouching Venus”’ 
and a most lovely Roman mosaic —‘“‘ The Capi- 
toline Doves.’’ 

The duchess has removed many of these, dis- 
tributing them suitably in the various reception 
rooms, and has made the hall beautiful and 
homelike with carved furniture, tapestries, palms 
and flowers. 

In the galleries are many priceless pictures 
by Maratti, Jordaens, Rubens, Fra Bartolomeo, 
Titian, Rafaelle, Poussin, Vandevelde, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Landseer, and modern artists. 

It is indeed most fortunate for England that 
this charming storehouse of the treasures of na- 
ture and art has been saved from the hammer 
by American money, so generously spent on an- 
other’s home by this New York woman. 

All England honors her for it. When we recall 
that only seven years ago the whole conservative 
force of aristocratic England was arrayed against 
her the triumph of her popularity to-day is the 
more complete. Perhaps her most devoted ad- 


WOTTON CHURCH. 
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mirer is the present Duke of Marlborough, who 
led her up to the altar on her marriage with Lord 
William Beresford ; and his mother, whom she 
(lisplaeed—one of the ‘‘haughty Hamiltons””— 
. js an appreciative friend. Of the many romantic 


incidents that cluster around Deepdene none ex- 

ceeds in interest this honeymoon, in her acquired 
English home, of the late Mrs. Hammersley. 

In driving through the pleasure grounds of 

four hundred acres we can go on for twelve miles 

without retracing our steps. 

From the ‘Glory ’’—a clump 

of Scotch fir trees on the summit 

: of a hill within the grounds—we 

eee recall Aubrey’s visit in 1692: 

ice he “The beauty of the view is so 

ee ravishing that I can never ex- 

a A _——— i: pect any enjoyment beyond it 

‘ie a 4d PR but the kingdom of heaven.”? If not 

quite so enthusiastic as this seventeenth- 

century philosopher, we can admit that 

nowhere else in England is there such 

a peaceful and pastoral seene—hills and 

valleys alternating 5 quaint 

church spires and ruined 

abbeys and towers peep!s 

from among 

, the wooded 

Oo, heights om 

‘i toward the 

Sout h down 

hills and voll- 
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could spy from Ranmore Common St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey, the: Crystal 
Palace, the flagstaff and grand stand at Epsom, 
and away against the far horizon the tower of 
Windsor Castle. What an historic panorama ! 
Crossing to Denbie we reviewed the scene of 
the mythical ‘‘ Battle of Dorking,’’ which created 
such a sensation twenty years ago, and now again 
recalled to us by the death of its author—Sir 
George Chesney. awe 

Not far off we saw Ockley Church, close by the 
Stony Street of the Romans, where a desperate 
and real fight took place between Danes and 
Saxons in the ninth century, until ‘‘its green 
stood ankle deep in blood.” __ 

We were tempted to pay a visit to ‘‘ Camilla 
Lacy,” the home of Mme. d’Arblay (little 
Ianny Burney), and where she wrote many of 
her charming hooks; but time was up, and so we 
hurried on to Burford Bridge Inn. On our way 
thither we passed Fern Dell, the home of Charles 
Mackay and his stepdaughter, Marie Corelli; and 
when the inn was reached, whilst we waited in 
the garden for the evening coach back to Lon- 
don, we in fancy peopled its walks with the 
poets and wits, philosophers and politicians, who 
used to climb Box Hill and make it so fashion- 
able a resort sixty years ago. 

Here Nelson spent his last days on English 
soil, prior to sailing for the Nile in search of Na- 
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poleon ; and by one of its latticed windows sat 
John Keats, scarce twenty-one years old, as he 
wrote the latter part of his wonderful poem 
‘“‘ Endymion,” in 1817. 

Box Hill is still a great resort of Londoners, 
but the style of guests has changed. Monster 
picnic parties and bean feasts are held here 
by the employés of Whitely, Marshall & Snell- 
grove, and other firms ; and special trains laden 
with school children pour into the’ quaint little 
town from the great metropolis. 

For though the children of the slums of 
Whitechapel and Bethnal Green care nothing for 
the historic and romantic scene, the trees and 
grass and wild flowers are theirs; for is not 
‘* Nature, a mother, kind alike to all ?”’ 

Returning homeward to the city the lovely 
sunset was over all; and as we bowled along past 
the country clubs and private lawns, tennis and 
cricket and golf reigned supreme. 

We realized then why these English lads are 
all athletes. The climate and the long twilight 
enable them to practice the various sports dur- 
ing evening hours, when darkness descends on 
our own land. - 

When we reached Piccadilly the lamps were still 
unlit in the streets, and the theatre-goers were 
hurrying along ; but we could not join them that 
night. Nature had been supreme all day, and 
we would take up city life on the morrow. 
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PLEA: 


By Liry Y. CouHEn. 


“TELL me, how long have we known each 
other ?”? 

Only the shiny brownness of May Bethune’s 
eyes could be distinctly seen as she buried her 


‘face in the white and gold sweetness of snagnolia 


Juscati and orange blossoms piled high in the old 
basket at the flower stand on the Bourbon Street 
corner. The eyes were full of inquiry as they 
remained fixed on those of her companion. The 
question seemed to disconcert him—or mayhe it 
was the look—for his speech was somewhat halt- 
mg as he replied : 

_‘* About—about--let me see—seven weeks. 
Yes, seven weeks.”? 

“Is that all, Mr. Hughes?’ From her man- 
ner one would have thought that his answer par- 
took of the nature of a revelation. ‘‘It seems 
More like as many years. I really believe we 
crowd more into life here in the South—I mean 
More of the feeling that keeps the heart alive. 
Though, perhaps, being an Englishman, you can’t 
Understand what I mean. There isn’t, you see, 
sch ademand made upon our time in fending 
off chills and colds and rough weather, and so 
we are able to devote more energy to our emo- 
tional organism. Yes, this one,’’ breaking off 
abruptly, and speaking to the crisp-visaged’ old 
woman whose flowers she had been looking over. 
“It’s so fresh—it is fairly saturated with inex- 
haustible perfume. Doesn’t it seem to speak 
directly to your heart?’ she asked the English- 
man, holding the flowers out to him. ‘‘ Just 
breathe it once.”’ 

Then again to the vender : 

‘**You haven’t a finer bunch, have you ?”’ 

** Mais non, ma’mi'selle. Mais ’ere ees one of 
giroflé. C'est tres jolt que ga!” 

‘No, never mind. This one will do. I must 
have orange blossoms. That’s the right change, 
isn’t it? Bon jour.’? And her purchase com- 
pleted, she passed the bouquet into her friend’s 
keeping, and together they turned away. 

Hughes did not allow the heavy-scented blos- 
soms to get out of the range of his nostrils as he 
and Miss Bethune cut their way through the 
thick, heavy air of those ill-kept streets of the 
French quarter. He was always willing to admit 
the charm of New Orleans, by he found the 
odors abounding there unique er than su- 

verb. The- girl, however, a ad 4o take an 
hysterical delight in touchin ty yw feet the 
& b ‘Zz vad 
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familiar stones, and her dark eyes danced al>out 
with rather exaggerated excitement—at least so 
the man beside her thought—as she pointed out 
the features she loved and drawled out her 
smooth-toned comments on them. 

‘‘Now, you wouldn’t believe that that foul- 
looking old shop there and that hideous gate are 
only the outward and visible covering of one of 
the most adorable and rose-filled gar iens in this 
still more adorable town. And just look at that 
beautiful little entresol! Doesn't it look for all 
the world like a bit of insertion between those 
two tall stories? .What fun it must have been 
for some oldtime Pierre and his Mathilde to start 
modest housekeeping up there! Pierre couldn’t. 
have been as tall as you, Mr. Hughes, or he must 
have lived in constant dread of running his head 
through the ceiling whenever he rose from a 
chair. And if he hadn't been tall Mathilde never 
would have been able to stand him—at least she 
wouldn’t if I had been Mathilde.”’ 

‘© A—oh, then——,’’ the Englishman began 
in his slow way. ,At the very best his speech 
was never rapid; if anything it was more lan- 
guorous than the girl’s; so she found no diffi- 
culty in cutting him off with: ‘Oh, but I never 
would have been Mathilde if I had to live in an 
entresol, and had to reckon how much we would 
have to spend for provender to-day, and whether 
we could afford to go to the opera next week. 
No, no! I had rather be that beggar on the 
corner than Mathilde in such a case. To tell the 
truth, Mr. Hughes, to me the restricted existence 
of a small purse lacks the attractive picturesque- 
ness of the depths of poverty.”’ 

After this there was a conversational lapse. 
When the tap of their footsteps on the banquette 
grew insupportably loud to the girl she started 
out abruptly: “I’m off for a long walk this 
morning. I’m sure you don’t want to go all the 
way with me.” 

‘* You know better,”’ answered the young fel- 
low, rather discourteously. ‘ 

‘‘But you don’t know where I am going; if 
you did you’d turn back at once and try to take 
me with you.” 

Her companion looked puzzled, but said noth- 
ing. The girl seemed surprised at so elight i 


show of curiosity on young Hughes’s part. She 
tried again. ; 
“Not that I would tum back now. But 3¢ 
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, does seem so sad a chance that made us meet on 
that corner this morning—just as I was buying 
these flowers, too. It makes things rather 
harder. Oh, no—I don’t mean that. And I 
don’t want you to think me rude, but I wish and 
I wish you were—— What perfect nonsense I’m 
talking! I sha’n’t utter another syllable.”’ 

It was all said very simply. Hughes won- 

_ dered whether 

The girl was quite silent now, while the man 
looked at her wonderingly—lovingly. He was 
endeavoring to discover why he felt so much for 
this, to him, very puzzling type of femininity. 
It was only a few weeks since he had met her. 
Iio distinctly remembered that before he had 
cver exchanged a word with her he had decided 
that no man could possibly call her decidedly 
pretty. In fact, she was decidedly nothing—not 
particularly bright, nor beautiful, nor graceful, 
and yet—well, without even suspecting it, her 
power over men was irresistible. There’s no 
necessity of explaining wherein that power lay. 
Every man knows the kind of woman—has met 
lier at least once in his lifetime. Miss Bethune 
was one of those gifted with that peculiar invad- 
ing charm. It had not taken the young English- 
man seven weeks to find that he had reached the 
point where he could not fall out of love with 
the girl without serious injury to himself gen- 
erally. He wanted to tell her so at this very in- 
stant. He wanted her to know that since the 
first week he had becn thrown with her the days 
had divided themselves into two groups—those 
when he saw her, those when he did not. But 
what on earth did a poor beggar (who had barely 
enough to keep himself decently covered and 
fed) have to offer a woman like her? What was 
that she said just now about small pocketbooks ? 
He wished she hadn’t said that. It hurt. 

Miss Bethune turned on him suddenly. 

‘« Aren’t you ever going to say anything to me? 
What in the world are you thinking about?” 

“About you,’’ answered “Hughes, surprised 
into the truth. ‘TI seldom think of anything 
else, you know; for I love you.’’ Then he 
looked doggedly straight ahead. 

It seemed as if a warm hand passed upward 
over the girl’s cheeks, leaving a rosy track in its 
passing, and with its invisible touch pressed 
close her eyelids. The color died at once, but 
the lids refused to leave the eyes as she laid her 
hand impulsively on that of the young man. 
With the hasty gesture of a child who touches 
fire for the first time she withdrew it, saving : 
‘*Don’t—ah, please, don’t! I can’t stand it. 
You must hush—you must.’? 


COMMON PLEA. 


It took some minutes of silence to restore calm 
to her face and voice. 

Suddenly she turned to her companion and 
said, with startling irrelevancy : ‘‘ Did you ever 
know a spoiled child ?”’ 

Young Hughes had no time to give answer 
before she went on: ‘‘I’m going to tell you a 
little about one now—a girl. It’s something 
that I feel I must tell you. I can’t bear the idea 
of. But never mind. We can fill the time 
with my story until we get there—you know— 
where I am going. And you'll listen carefully 
to what I say, won’t you? and—and under- 
stand? That’s what I want you to do—to under- 
stand.’’ 

Miss Bethune seemed strangely agitated, the 
Englishman thought, as he stammered : “‘ Why, 
certainly ; but——” 

“Oh, don’t speak,’’ the girl interrupted, 
pleadingly, ‘‘or I’ll never have time to get 
through with my story about that poor girl. Of 
course she wasn’t really poor, you know. She 
was brought up ull her life to feel that existence 
afforded no higher end than that of being well 
put in a material sense. You understand—an 
establishment, carriages, gowns and all that. Of 
course it was all to come from a husband. Pov- 
erty she utterly loathed. As for men, she never 
quite realized that they were anything more than 
animated bank accounts. She had been taught 
that. Don’t think I’m trying to excuse the girl, 
but I want you to see that her bringing up was 
largely at fault for anything she may have done. 
Wifely devotion was hers to sell to whoever of- 
fered the highest amount for it. At last she ar- 
rived at years of discretion—that is to say, she 
had reached a time when she was discreet enough 
to need no promptings as to what constituted 
matrimonial eligibility ina man. She knew her 
life lesson more than tolerably well. To her a 
heart meant only a very useful muscle. As an 
exponent of loves and hopes it didn’t exist at all 
—for her. 

‘‘The girl wasn’t unattractive, and, like all 
girls gifted with a modicum of brains and passa- 
ble looks, she was told by one man after another 
that he loved her. She liked that—yes, there’s 
no denying that she liked that. She looked these 
over critically, but not one would she have. Not 
hecause she found she couldn’t love in return— 
that was no reason in her eyes. The sole thing 
that held her back was the belief that some finer 
opportunity was in store—something especially 
choice yct held in reserve. You must know what 
I mean; you saw the same spirit shown this 
morning when T tossed aside all those bunches of 
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flowers and even at the last was not quite satis- 
fied. It’s a spoiled child’s way, you see. 
“Estelle Séret was this girl’s dearest friend, 
and the girl envied her, simply because Estelle’s 
home was so luxurious, so appeal ang to the self- 
indulgence of the girl. One of t. Ene first things 


that she remembered was h i 

et yr7=s hing that she 
had been born to that home 7 < delle’ s parents 
made much of this girl, a pe 
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presence. She amused and yet soothed him, W?* 


the way he explained it. 

“Tn time Estelle married and went far aW?Y- 
Then the mother died, and the girl’s heart W* 
alive with pity for the poor old cripple left alone 
in his great house with only servants to care oF 
him. He was a good old man (not so old eithe™ 
—under sixty ; but sickness always suggests age 
to me—doesn’t it to you?), and he was so tender 
of the girl. And every day she would carry PY 
flowers from her own garden.- But one day ti 
she stooped to kiss him good-hy before going 
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sixteenth-century novelists of Siena, Fortini and 
Sermini, so lovingly depicted in their tales. Of 
literature absorbing in itself the specific charac- 
ter of a country, and conveying it to the reader 
less by description than by sustained quality of 
style, I know none to surpass Fortini’s sketches. 
The prospect from Belcaro is one of the finest to 
be seen in Tuscany. The villa stands at a con- 
siderable elevation and commands an immense 
extent of hill and dale. Nowhere, except Ma- 
remma-ward, a level plain. The Tuscan Moun- 
tains, from Monte Amiata westward to Volterra, 
round Valdelsa, down to Montepulciano and 
Radicofani, with their innumerable windings 
and intricacies of descending valleys, are dap- 
pled with light and shade from flying storm 
clouds, sunshine here and there cloud shad- 
ows. Girdling the villa stands a grove of ilex 
trees, cut so as to embrace its high-built walls 
with dark, continuous green. In the courtyard 
are lemon trees and pomegranates laden with 
fruit. From a terrace on the roof the whole 
wide view is seen; and here upon a parapet, 
fron. which we Jeaned one autumn afternoon, 
my friend discovered this ‘‘graffito’’ : ‘¢E vidi 
e piansi il fato amaro!’ (T gazed, and gazing, 
wept the bitterness of fate. ) 

The prevailing note of Siena and the Sienese 
seems, as IT have said, to be a soft and tranquil 
grace; yet this people had one of the stormicst 
and maddest of Italian histories. They were 
passionate in love and hate, vehement in their 
popular amusements, almost frantic in their po- 
litical conduct of affairs. The luxury, for which 
Dante blamed them, the levity which De Comines 
noticed in their government, found counterpoise 
in more than usual picty and fervor. St. Bernar- 
dino, the great preacher and peacemaker of the 
Middle Ages ; St. Catherine, the worthiest of all 
women to be canonized ; the blessed Colom- 
bini, who founded the order of the Gesuati, or 
Brothers of the Poor in Christ ; the blessed Ber- 
nardo, who founded that of Monte Oliveto, were 
all Sienese. Few cities have given four such 
saints to modern Christendom. The biography 
of one of these may serve as prelude to a visit to 
the Sienese monastery of Oliveto Maggiore. 

The family of Tolomei was among the noblest 
of the Sienese aristocracy. On May 10th, 1272, 
Mino Tolomei and his wife Fulvia, of the Tan- 
eredi, had a son whom they christened Giovanni, 
but who, when he entered the religious life, as- 
sumed the name of Bernard, in memory of the 
great Abbot of Clairvaux. Of this child Fulvia 
is said to have dreamed, long before his birth. 


that he assumed the form of a pjazite ewan, and 
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sang melodiously, and settled in the boughs of 
an olive tree, whence afterward he winged his 
way to heaven amid a flock of swans as dazzling 
white as he. The boy was educated in the Do 
minican Cloister at Siena, under the care of his 
uncle, Cristoforo Tolomei. There, and afterward 
in the fraternity of St. Ansano, he felt that im- 
pulse toward a life of piety which, after a short 
but brilliant episode of secular ambition, was 
destined to return with overwhelming force upon 
his nature. He was a youth of promise, and at 
the age of sixteen he obtained the doctorate in 
philosophy and both laws, civil and canonical. 
The Tolomei upon this occasion adorned their 
palaces and threw them open to the people of 
Siena. The republic hailed with acclamation the 
early honors of a noble, born to be one of their 
chief leaders. Soon after this event Mino ob- 
tained for his son from the emperor the title of 
Cesarian Knight ; and when the diploma arrived 
new festivities proclaimed the fortunate youth to 
his fellow-citizens. Bernardo cased his limbs in 
steel and rode in procession with ladies and 
young nobles through the streets. The cere- 
monies of a knight’s reception in Siena at that 
period were magnificent. From contemporary 
chronicles, and from the sonnets written by Fol- 
gore da San Gemignano for a similar occasion, we 
gather that the whole resources of a wealthy 
family and all their friends were strained to the 
utmost to do honor to the order of chivalry. 
Open house was held for several days. Rich 
presents of jewels, armor, dresses, chargers, were 
freely distributed. Tournaments alternated with 
dances. But the climax of the pageant was the 
novice’s investiture with sword and spurs and 
belt in the cathedral. This, as it appears from 4 
record of the year 1326, actually took place in 
the great marble pulpit carved by the Pisani; 
and the most illustrious knights of his acquaint- 
ance were summoned by the squire to act as 
sponsors for his fealty. 

It is said that young Bernardo Tolomei's head 
was turned to vanity by these honors showered 
upon him in his earliest manhood. Yet, after 
a short period of aberration, he rejoined his con 
fraternity and mortified his flesh by discipline 
and strict attendance on the poor. The time had 
come, however, when he should choose 2 career 
suitable to his high rank. He devoted himself to 
jurisprudence, and began to lecture publicly 6 
law. Already at the age of twenty-five his fellow- 
citizens admitted him to the highest pet 
offices, and in the legend of his life it is writte™: 
not without exaggeration doubtless, that he rule 
the state. There js, however, no reason to sup- 
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pose that he did not play an important part in 
its government. Though a just and virtuous 
statesman, Bernardo now forgot the special serv- 
ice of God, and gave himself with heart and soul 
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rapher, he was 21ng at nothing less than the 
tyranny of Sien@- But in that year, whem he 


was forty, a change, which can only be described 
as conversion, came over him. He had ad wer- 


GROUP PRM THE Sf ADORATION OF THE KINGS,”?— BY SIGNORELL|, 


\© roaundane interests. At the age of forty, sup- 
ported by the wealth, allima,., and reputation of 
his semi-princely house j> pad become one of 
the most considerable ling jeadery im that age 
of faction. If we my, y, PIS Ys astic biog- 


tised a public disputation, in which he proposed 
before all comers to solve the most arduous prot 35 
lems of scholastic science. The concours© re 
great, the assembly brilliant ; but the hero of er! 
day, who had designed it for his g@lory> x 
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stricken with sudden blindness. In one moment 
he comprehended the internal void he had cre- 
ated for his soul, and the blindness of the body 
was illumination to the spirit. The pride, power 
and splendor of this world seemed to him a 
smoke that passes. God, penitence, eternity ap- 
peared in all the awful clarity of an authentic 
vision. He fell upon his knees and prayed to 
Mary that he might receive his sight again. This 
boon was granted ; but the revelation which had 
come to him in blindness was not withdrawn. 
Meanwhile the hall of disputation was crowded 
with an expectant audience. Bernardo rose from 
his knees, made his entry and ascended the 
chair ; but instead of the scholastic subtleties he 
had designed to treat, he pronounced ‘the old 
text, ‘‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 
Afterward, attended by two noble comrades, 
Patrizio Patrizzi and Ambrogio Piccolomini, he 
went forth into the wilderness; for the human 
soul, at strife with strange experience, betakes 
itself instinctively to solitude. Not only prophets 
of Israel, saints of the Thebaid and founders of 
religions in the mystic East have done so; even 
the Greek Menander recognized, although he 
snecred at, the phenomenon. ‘‘ The desert, they 
sav, is the place for discoveries.’’? For the medi- 
eval mind it had peculiar attractions. The wilder- 
ness these comrades chose was Accona, a doleful 
place, hemmed in with earthen precipices, some 
fifteen miles to the south of Siena. Of his vast 
possessions Bernardo retained but this— 


“The lonesome lodge 
That stood so low in a lonely glen.” 


The rest of his substance he abandoned to the 
poor. This was in 1313, the very vear of the 
Emperor Henry VIT.’s death at Buonconvento, 
which is a little walled town between Siena and 
the Desert of Accona. Whether Bernardo’s re- 
tirement was in any way due to the extinction of 
immediate hope for the Ghibelline party by this 
event we do not gather from his legend. That, 
as is natural, refers his action wholly to the 
operation of divine grace. Yet we may remem- 
ber how a more illustrious refugee, the singer of 
the ‘‘ Divine Comedy,’’ betook himself upon the 
same occasion to the lonely convent of Fonte 
Avellana on the Alps of Catria, and meditated 
there the cantos of his ‘‘ Purgatory.” While 
Bernardo Tolomei was founding the Order of 
Monte Oliveto, Dante penned his letter to the 
cardinals of Italy : ‘‘Quomodo sola sedet civitas 
plena populo : facta est quasi vidua domina 
eentium.”’ 

Bernardo and his friends hollowed with their 
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own hands grottoes in the rock, and strewed their 
stone beds with withered chestnut leaves. For 
St. Scolastica, the sister of St. Benedict, they 
built a little chapel. Their food was wild fruit, 
and their drink the water of the brook. Through 
the day they delved, for it was in their mind to 
turn the wilderness into a land of plenty. By 
night they meditated on eternal truth. The con- 
trast between their rude life and the delicate 
nurture of Sienese nobles, in am age when Siena 
had become a byword for luxury, must have 
been cruel. But it fascinated the medieval im- 
agination, and the three anchorites were speedily 
joined by recruits of a like temper. As yet the 
newborn order had no rules ; for Bernardo, when 
he renounced the world, embraced humility. 
The. brethren were bound together only by the 
ties of charity. They lived in common; and 
under their sustained efforts Accona soon became 
a garden. 

The society could not, however, hold together 
without further organization. It began to be ill 
spoken of, inasmuch as vulgar minds can_ recog- 
nize no good except in what is formed upona 
pattern they are familiar with. Then Bernardo 
had a vision. In his sleep he saw a ladder of 
light ascending to the heavens. Above sat Jesus 
with Our Lady in white raiment, and the celestial 
hierarchies around them were attired in white. 
Up the ladder, led by angels, climbed men in 
vesture of dazzling white ; and among these Ber- 
nardo recognized his own companions. Soon 
after this dream he called Ambrogio Piccolomini, 
and bade him get ready for a journey to the pope 
at Avignon. 

John XXII. received the pilgrims graciously, 
and gave them letters to the Bishop of Arezzo, 
commanding him to furnish the new brotherhood 
with one of the rules authorized by Holy Church 
for governance of a monastic order. Guido Tar- 
lati, of the great Pietra-mala house, was Bishop 
and despot of Arezzo at this epoch. A man less 
in harmony with conobitical enthusiasm than 
this warrior prelate could scarcely have been 
found. Yet attendance to such matters formed 
part of his business, and the legend even credits 
him with an inspired dream ; for Our Lady ap- 
peared to him, and said: ‘‘I love the valley of 
Accona and its pious solitaries. Give them the 
rule of Benedict. But thou shalt strip them of 
their mourning weeds, and clothe them in white 
raiment, the symbol of my virgin purity. Their 
hermitage shall change its name, and henceforth 
shall be called Mount Olivet, in memory of the 
ascension of my divine Son, the which took place 
upon the Mount of Olives. T take this family 
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Ee “eatth my own protection ; and therefore it is 
Fan will it should be called henceforth the con- 
go on of St. Mary of Mount Olivet.’’ After 
—é "8 the Blessed Virgin took forethought for the 
reraldic designs of her monks, dictating to Guido 
a Sarati the blazon they still bear; it is of three 
“Hails or, whereof the third and highest is sur- 
mounted with a cross gules, and from the meet- 
3% #8 point of the three hillocks upon either hand 
2» branch of olive vert. This was in 1319. In 
1.324 John XXII. confirmed the order, and in 
1344 it was further approved by Clement VI. 
Affiliated societies sprang up in several Tuscan 
cities ; and in 1347 Bernardo Tolomei, at that 
time general of the order, held a chapter of its 
oo houses. The next year was the year of 
h - ree plague, or black death. Bernardo bade 
ate oe leave their seclusion and go forth 
ae Big 8 of mercy among the sick. Some went 
hillset wee Some to Siena, others to the smaller 
ae towns of Tuscany. All were bidden to 
Here ee He the Feast of the Assumption at Siena. 
for the 23 ounder addressed his spiritual children 
ea a time. Soon afterward he died him- 
Hig pa © age of seventy-seven, and the place of 
Ci ¢ 18 not known. He was beatified by the 
mech for his great virtues. 

. * * * * 
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By) 
some respects the best of the whole series, = 
devoted to the founder of the Ofivetan Orcl<>r. 
Bernardo Tolomei, dispensing the rule of his %#21- 
stitution to a consistory of white-robed monks. 
Signorelli, that great master of Cortona, may be 
studied to better advantage elsewhere, especially 
at Orvieto and in his native city. His work in 
this cloister, consisting of eight frescoes, has beer 
much spoiled by time and restoration. Yet it 
can be referred to a good period of his artistic 
activity, the year 1497, and displays much which 
is specially characteristic of his manner. In 
Totila’s barbaric train he painted a crowd of 
fierce, emphatic figures, combining all ages and 
the most varied attitudes, and reproducing with 
singular vividness the Italian soldiers of advent- 
ure of his day. We see before us the long-haired 
followers of Braccio and the Baglioni; their 
handsome, savage faces ; their brawny limbs clad 
in the parti-colored hose and jackets of that pe- 
riod ; feathered caps stuck sideways on their 
heads ; a splendid swagger in their straddling legs. 
Female beauty lay outside the sphere of Signor- 
elli’s sympathy, and in the Monte Oliveto clois- 
ter he was not called upon to paint it. But none 
of the Italian masters felt more keenly, or more 
powerfully represented in their work, the mus- 
cular vigor of young manhood. Two of the re- 
maining frescoes, different from these in motive, 
might be sclected as no lcss characteristic of Sig- 
norelli’s manner. One represents three sturdy 
monks, clad in brown, working with all their 
strength to stir a bowlder, which has been be- 
witched, and needs a miracle to move it from its 
place. The square, powerfully outlined design 
of these figures is beyond all praise for its effect 
of massive solidity. The other shows us the in- 
terior of a fifteenth-century tavern, where two 
monks are regaling themselves upon the sly. A 
country girl, with shapely arms and shoulders, 
her upper skirts tucked round the ample waist, 
to which broad, sweeping lines of back and breasts 
descend, is serving wine. Tho exuberance of 
animal life, the freedom of attitude expressed 
in this, the mainly interesting figure of the com- 
position, show that Signorelli might have been 4 
great master of realistic painting. Nor are the 
accessories less effective. A widc-roofed kitchen 
chimney, a page boy leaving the room by a flight 
of steps which leads to the house door, and 
the table at which the truant monks are seated, 
complete a picture of homely Italian life. It 
may still be matched out of many an inn in this 
hill district. ‘ : 

Called to graver work at Orvieto, where he 
painted his gigantic series of frescoes illustrating 
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the coming of Antichrist, the destruction of the 
world, the resurrection, the last judgment, and 
the final state of souls in paradise and hell, Sig- 
norelli left his work at Monte Oliveto unaccom- 
plished. Seven years later it was taken up by a 
painter of a very different genius. Sodoma was 
a native of Vercelli, and had received his first 

- training in the Lombard schools, which owed so 
much to Lionardo da Vinci’s influence. He was 
about thirty years of age when chance brought 
him to Siena. 
Pandolfo Petrucci, who had recently established 
himself in a species of tyranny over the repub- 
lic. The work he did for this patron and other 
nobles of Siena brought him into notice. Vasari 
observes that his hot Lombard coloring, a some- 
thing florid and attractive in his style, which 
contrasted with the severity of the Tuscan school, 
rendered him no less agreeable as an artist than 
his free manners made him acceptable as a 
house-friend. Fra Domenico da Leccio, also a 
Lombard, was at that time general of the monks 
of Monte Oliveto. On a visit to this compatriot, 
in 1505, Sodoma, received a commission to com- 
plete the cloister ; and during the next two years 
he worked there, producing in all twenty-five 
frescoes. For his pains he seems to have re- 
ceived but little pay—Vasari says, only the ex- 
penses of some color grinders who assisted him ; 
but from the books of the convent it appears that 
two hundred and forty-one ducats, or something 
over sixty pounds of English money, were dis- 
bursed to him. 

Sodoma was so singular a fellow, even in that 
age of piquant personalities, that it may be worth 
while to translate a fragment of Vasari’s gossip 
about him. We must, however, bear in mind 
that, for some unknown reason, the Aretine his- 
torian bore a rancorous grudge against this Lom- 
bard, whose splendid gifts and great achieve- 
ments he did all he could by writing to depreci- 
ate. ‘‘He was fond,’’ says Vasari, ‘‘ of keeping 
in his house all sorts of strange animals—badg- 
ers, squirrels, monkeys, cat-a-mountains, dwarf 
donkeys, horses, racers, little Elba ponies, jack- 
daws, bantams, doves of India, and other creat- 
ures of this kind, as many as he could lay his 
hands on. Over and above these beasts he had 
a raven, which had learned so well from him to 
talk that it could imitate its master’s voice, espe- 
cially in answering the door when some one 
knocked, and this it did so cleverly that people 
took it for Giovannantonio himself, as all the 
folk of Siena knew quite well. In like manner 
his other pets were so much at home with him 
that they never left his house, but played the 
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strangest tricks and maddest pranks imaginable, 
so that his house was like nothing more than a 
Noah’s Ark.’’? He was a bold rider, it seems; 
for with one of his racers, ridden by himself, he 
bore away the prize in that wild horse-race they 
run upon the Piazza at Siena. For the rest, ‘‘he 
attired himself in pompous clothes, wearing 
doublets of brocade, cloaks trimmed with gold 
lace, gorgeous caps, neck chains, and other van- 
ities of a like description, fit for buffoons and 
mountebanks.’’ In one of the frescoes of Monte 
Oliveto, Sodoma painted his own portrait, with 
some of his curious pets around him. He there 
appears as a young man with large and decidedly 
handsome features, a great shock of dark curled 
hair escaping from a yellow cap and flowing 
down over a rich mantle which drapes his shoul- 
ders. If we may trust Vasari, he showed his 
curious humors freely to the monks. ‘‘ Nobody 
could describe the amusement he furnished to 
those good fathers, who christened him Mattaccio 
(the big madman), or the insane tricks he played 
there.” 

In spite of Vasari’s malevolence, the portrait 
he has given us of Bazzi has so far nothing un- 
pleasant about it. The man seems to have been 
a madcap artist, combining with his love for his 
profession a taste for fine clothes, and what was 
then, perhaps, rarer in people of his sort, a great 
partiality for living creatures of all kinds. The 
darker shades of Vasari’s picture have been pur- 
posely omitted from these pages. We only know 
for certain, about Bazzi’s private life, that he was 
married in 1510 to a certain Beatrice, who bore 
him two children, and who was still living with 
him in 1541. The further suggestion that he 
painted at Monte Oliveto subjects unworthy of a 
religious house is wholly disproved by the fres- 
coes which still exist in a state of very tolerable 
preservation. They represent various episodes in 
the legend of St. Benedict ; all marked by that 
spirit of simple, almost childish piety which is 
a special characteristic of Italian religious his- 
tory. The series forms, in fact, a painted ‘“no- 
vella’’ of monastic life—its petty jealousies, its 
petty trials, its tribulations and temptations and 
its indescribably petty miracles. Bazzi was well 
fitted for the execution of this task. He hada 
swift and facile brush, considerable versatility in 
the treatment of monotonous subjects, and a 
never-failing sense of humor. His white-cowled 
monks—some of them with the rosy freshness of 
boys, some with the handsome brown faces of 
middle life, others astute and crafty, others again 
wrinkled with old age—have clearly been copied 
from real models, 
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MONTE OLIVETO. 


By E. C. VANSITTART. 


Pe otahgeee the name of Monte Oliveto Maggiore 
aie ae our lips and in our thoughts ; oth- 
pining to itive upon its beauties, and we were 
a rh and judge for ourselves by a sojourn 
conveye x ee roof. To many the name 
excursion ig rie to a few it represents a day’s 
deies sehen e from Siena, when a three hours’ 
amid the fs strange scenes ]anded the tourist 
ary ; then A Saas and red brick of the sanctu- 
a scratch lun nici peep at numerous frescoes, 
We had a ori and off again back to Siena. 
to the et es % Students—save the mark !— 
“* permesso di elle Belle Arti at Siena for a 
to claim the ho: Soggiorno,’’ which authorized us 
de N Spitality of the abbot, Don Gaetano 

egro, for a period 
not exceeding twelve 
days, in return for a 
merely nominal charge 
of five francs a heaq 
per day, = 

A convenient dat a 
having been arranged 

we started from Rome 
.one fine April morn. 
ing, a party of three, a 
camera and sketching. 
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satchel denoting our studious intentions. Though 
in point of distance not far from Rome, one must 
start at 8 A. M., not reaching Monte Oliveto till - 
7p. M., for the trains crawl along, halting at every 
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station. We passed Orvieto, perched high on its 
rock, and spent our three hours’ delay at Chiusi 
by driving up to the town and visiting the Etrus- 
can Museum ; for—as is so often the case in Italy 
-—the town which gives its name to the railway 
station is a mile or two distant. On and on the 
train crept, past the Lake of Chiusi, past Monte- 
pulciano, looking like a medieval fortress; on 
through a richly cultivated country where vines 
hung in festoons from the mulberry trees and 
gray, soft-eyed oxen with beautiful horns pa- 
tiently drew the identical form of plow described 
by Virgil in his ‘“Georgics.”” Chestnut woods 
clothed the more distant slopes, and fruit trees 
blossomed amid the young green wheat, where 
women in the flapping Tuscan straw hats, and 
‘men in white smocks, were at work ; little walled 
towns crowned the hilltops, and there was a 
pleasing look of industry and prosperity very dif- 
ferent to some of the other Italian provinces. 

At Asciano we had to change trains ; and here 
the scene suddenly altered, the country growing 
bleaker and more desolate every mile, till all 
verdure ceased, and we entered a bare, unculti- 
vated region, the Desert of Accona, and finally 
reached 8. Giovanni d’ Asso, where we found the 
carriage which the abbot had sent to convey us 
and our goods over the six miles which still sep- 
arated us from our destination. Fortunately it 
was a lovely evening, and the sunset illuminated 
an uphill desert composed of so-called ‘‘ balze,’”’ 
marl cliffs and precipices of a gray-green hue, 
with great rents and fissures deeply furrowed by 
rain channels. Bevond stretched cypresses and 
olives, here and there standing up against the 
sky ; in the horizon rose ranges of hills won- 
drously tinted in blue, purple and violet. Now 
and then we passed an isolated but picturesque 
farmhouse, with its open ‘‘ loggia,’’ where sheaves 
of maize were stacked under the eaves. It was 
just the country the old Umbrian masters painted 


in the background of their pictures—rounded - 


hills, soft skies, gray tones, fortified ‘ paese”’ 
frowning down from far-away heights. More and 
more desolate it grew, till after an hour’s alter- 
nate ascent and descent we drove through the 
village of Chiusure, which occupies a bleak hill- 
top ; then, sharply turning a corner, we saw our 
goal—a square ‘‘campanile,’’ a mass of red-brick 
buildings, a machicolated gateway surrounded 
by verdure and occupying apparently all the 
available space on a spur of land which jutted out 
hetween two valleys ; a white road, outlined here 
and there by rows of black-green cypresses, crept 
like a reptile in winding folds beneath us, and 
oar driver, proudly pointing to it with his whip, 
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told us a quarter of an hour would carry us to 
the gateway. Driving across a bridge, we passed 
under a square tower. Over the outer arch isa 
majolica group of the Virgin and Child ; over the 
inner, St. Benedict presides in his white robe: 
and still going downhill we finally found our 
selves in the grass-grown courtyard of the monas- 
tery. Following our guide, a ‘‘ contadino,” we 
passed through cloisters ghostly in the half 
light, stumbled up a wide stone staircase in the 
dark, and down a long passage, where our steps 
echoed loudly in the silence, toward the figure 
of an old priest coming to meet us. The abbot, 
Gaetano de Negro—for it was he—greeted us with 
kindness and courtesy, and after opening various 
doors showed us into a spacious apartment con- 
sisting of a large sitting room, off which on one 
side were a private chapel and a tiny study, on 
the other two bedrooms, with an empty room 
beyond. Everything was of the simplest descnp- 
tion—the brick floors bare, the furniture scant, 
but the walls and lofty vaulted ceilings showed 
traces of beautiful frescoes through their coating 
of whitewash, while the windows opened on toa 
baleony commanding glorious views over the val- 
ley. We felt far from the haunts of men in this 
solitude, where the silence of night was broken 
only by the song of the nightingale or the plain- 
tive cry of a tree frog. Our host attended to our 
wants with fatherly kindness ; and while we had 
our supper in what used to be the novices’ re 
fectory—a whitewashed room with a charming 
‘Junette’’ of the Virgin and Child over the door— 
he sat by talking to us of many things past and 
present, occasionally tapping his snuffbox, while 
Leda and Ali Pasha, his two dogs ; Olivaro and 
Tommasina, the cats; with Piccinino, a black 
kitten, kept us merry by their antics. We be 
came very friendly with these fourfooted com- 
panions during our stay, especially with Leda, 
a little brown mongrel with a monkey face, who 
attached herself in particular to one of our party. 
They never failed to assist at our meals, while 
Pisello and Guerrino, two thin, yellow sheep 
dogs, accompanied us on our walks out of doors. 

The huge.building, which once held three hun- 
dred monks, is now deserted, save for the abbot 
and two white-robed brethren, of whom one—Doa 
Giuseppe—is elderly, the other young. A lay 
brother, named Lorenzo, acts as sacristan, cook, 
housemaid, and general factotum, assisted by 
Giovanni, a sharp lad, who waited upon us at 
table. Formerly one of the wealthiest religious 
estiblishments in Italy, Monte Oliveto is now 
government property, and the Abbate de Negro, 
who has spent forty-one years within its walls, is 
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Suly allowed to remain on suffer" Un the dual 
File of steward to the government &nd host to 
4he visitors, whom he always greets with the ut- 
snost courtesy and kindness ; for during the tour- 
gst season parties drive over almost. daily from 
Siena to lionize the monastery, and the visitors’ 
book contains many well-known names and valu- 

able autographs, from the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury to Paul Bourget, the French novelist. 
There is something pathetic about the lonely, 
robed figure of the old man ending his days in 
solitude in the beloved home where he has spent 
the greater part of his life. A man of the world, 
and of noble birth (for the De Negros are an old 
Genoese family), he has retained the guileless 
simplicity of those who are “ unspotted from the 
world’’ ; and for a priest of the Church of Rome 
be is singularly large-minded, for on his asking 
vas whether we were Roman Catholics or Protes- 
tants, we replied ‘‘ Protestants,’ his only remark 
was: ‘° Ah, well, we are all children of the same 
Father !”’ 

Perhaps his life, spent in that wide solitude, 
among those breezy 
uplands, in the com- 
pany of his faithful 
fourfooted friends, 
hkas kept his heart 
warm and his mind 
izarge, as could not 

h ave been the case 
within city walls or 
im a community 
trammeled by rules 
and dogmas. His 
days are filled with 
attending to the au- 
merous and yast 
** poderi”’ belonging 
to the monastery— 
now government 
pr operty—these 
farxms and lands being 
worked on the “ mez- 
zeria’’ system, where- 
by the produce of the 
soil is divided by the 
peasants who work 
and the proprietors 
who own them. 
Monte Oliveto was 
“ "A nded early in the 
"erteenth century bY 
Ina Tolomei, 4 
Fg of law at the 
Wersity of Siem’ 
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descended from a noble and wealthy family of 
that city. Legend would have us believe that 
before his birth his mother dreamed ‘‘that he 
assumed the form of a white swan, and sang 
melodiously, and settled in the boughs of am 
olive tree, whence afterward he winged his 
way to heaven amid a flock of swans as daz— 
zling white as he.’’ Be that as it may, after 
a youth spent in pleasure and luxury Gio- 
vanni became a brilliant lawyer, and distin- 
guished himself by his gift of rhetoric, when, at 
the age of forty, in the zenith of his fame and 
full of ambition, as he was expounding a subtle 
metaphysical question from his chair in the uni- 
versity, he was struck by sudden blindness. His 
sight being afterward restored to him—miracu- 
lously, as he deemed—he abjured the world and, 
leaving Siena with two companions, repaired to 

a farm belonging to his family in the Desert of 
Accona, where, having renounced his patrimony 

in favor of the indigent, Giovanni—or, rather, 
Bernardo the hermit, as he now styled himself— 
dwelt with his friends. Others joined them, and 
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little by little a community was formed who 
devoted their lives to acts of charity and 
to tilling the arid ground of the desert till 
it blossomed into a garden. As yet the little 
company had no rules laid down for their 
guidance; but one night Bernardo had a 
vision in which he saw a silver ladder con- 
necting earth and heaven, up which his own 
companions, clad in white, were led to the 
throne of Christ. In consequence of this 
vision, Bernardo journeyed to Avignon and 
sought an interview with Pope John XXII, 
who confirmed the new order as the “‘Oli- 
vetani,’’ or ‘‘ Congregation of the Blessed 
Virgin of Monte Oliveto,’’ bidding them 
follow the rule of St. Benedict, and assign- 
ing to them a white habit. The Piccolomini 
and other wealthy Sienese families enriched 
the revenues of the new order, a church 
was built on the site of Bernardo’s vision, 
and before his death he saw no less than 
nine different convents of the order estab- 
lished. In 13848, Siena being visited by the 
plague, or black death, Bernardo and his 
followers went to minister to the sufferers, 
and, falling a victim to the disease, he was 
in course of time beatified by Innocent III. 
The simple rule and poverty of the first 
Olivetans was soon a thing of the past; the 
OLIVES AND CYPRESSES, community grew to be one of the wealthiest 
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in Italy. The present monastery is an im- 
Posing pile, with its towered gateway and 
lofty walls built on the edge of precipices. 
There are great paved terraces with deep 
wells in the centre, a succession of three clois- 
ters and beautiful open ‘ loggie,’’ with slen- 
deer columns, commanding lovely views over 
tkze neighborhood. Though the establish- 
ment could accommodate three hundred 
memnbers, the resident ‘ family ’? never num- 
bered more than sixty, since guest chambers 
had to be reserved for the ninety-seven ab- 
bots from different convents belonging to 
the order, each being elected for three years 
at a time. They were wont at the end of 
that. period to assemble at Monte Oliveto, 
the mother house, for re-election, accom- 
pan ied by their attendant chaplains and sec- 
retaties. During this period they had their 
meals apart in the huge Refettorio del Magro, 
so called because of their abstaining from 
meat during their residence. The Olivetans 

wy no means owned the humble cells we are 

wont to associate with monks ; ¢}) @y belonged 

%© noble and wealthy families ‘and were 
SEI) by lay brethren in theit ine wea fer suites 
of apartments, consisting cach or Z sitting 
OM, study and bedroom Th, M4 C tion of 
Pook, and manuscript 1n th, ae” was 
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most valuable and extensive ; everywhere the 
walls and ceilings were covered with frescoes by 
master hands ; on all sides was painted or sculpt- 
ured the blazon of the order—three mounds, the 
highest surmounted by cross gules, with a branch 
of olive vert projecting on either side. The monas- 
tery was like a small settlement, possessing its 
own fish ponds, brick kiln, vineyards, bakehouse, 
pharmacy, hostelry, barns, granaries, stables, 
outhouses and cellars. The friable nature of the 
soil not allowing of the erection of boundary 
walls, its limits were marked by a deep ditch, 
extending for miles around, and a drawbridge 
led up to the gatehouse, beyond which no wom- 
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an’s foot was allowed to pass. Here the Olivetans 
lived and flourished for three hundred years; but 
from 1808 to 1815 the monastery was suppressed, 
being taken by the French and turned into a lay 
school. When, in 1815, the monks were allowed 
to return they found the church and library 
rifled, their treasures dispersed, the precious 
frescoes whitewashed and plastered over, the 
loggie built up, innumerable acts of vandalism 
perpetrated, and Monte Oliveto shorn of its 
glory. They, in their turn, now started a school 
for the sons of the Sienese nobility, and led a 
quiet, secluded life within these walls till, in 
1858, Monte Oliveto became government prop- 
erty ; and, sharing 
the fate of all other 
religious bodies, 
the community was 
dispersed and their 
lands confiscated 
by the state. 

One morning the 
abbot appeared 
with an enormous 
bunch of keys, and 
playfully remark- 
ing, ‘‘Ho piu chiave 
che §. Pietro” (I 
have more kcys 
than St. Peter), 
offered to lead us 
round the building 
—quite a journey 
of exploration, 
which took several 
hours. We began 
by visiting an attic, 
where, hidden in 
great cases, are & 
set of altar fronts, 
the handiwork of a 
monk of the order ; 
marvels of en- 
broidery, elaborate 
patterns in silver 
and gold on bro- 
cade, delicate flow- 
ers of every shade 
worked in silk, rep- 
resenting the oc- 
cupation of a life- 
time. Hanging on 
the wall were two 
ancient tapestries 
portraying — saints, 
dating from the 


The library is upstairs—a vast room, divided 
by two rows of pillars, and entered through doors 
literally black with age, carved in intricate pat- 
tern and exquisite design by Giovanni da V e- 
rona. Though its valuable works have all been 
dispersed, the library is still well stocked with 
books. At the end steps lead up to another 
chamber, whose walls are hung with curious old 
drawings of Monte Oliveto, and a quaint panel 
represents S. Bernardino da Siena. Here, too, 
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4 Mirae Rorse oes XL stands a ‘‘tarsia’”’ press, once the home of the 
“choir books. 

Sag & Pm \\ Sa The chapter room is an immense hall ; its stalls, 
a LF) Spa adorned with tarsia work, were broken up and 
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if) used as firewood by the French, and the room 
f turned into a theatre for ‘‘fantocci’’? (mario- 
<i nettes). When the Abbate de Negro first saw it 
the four winds of heaven had free access; strings 
of onions hung from the rafters, and the floor 
=| was littered with rubbish. Having read in Vasa- 
' ris “Life of Raphael’? that there was a fine 
fresco by Antonio da Bologna in a room at 
Monte Oliveto answering to the description of 
this one, he set to work to sweep away the cob- 
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fourteenth century. A Jew who saw them lately 
offered five hundred lire apiece for them, but 
was indignantly refused. Most of the old choir 
books have been carried off, and many of them 
are now in the cathedral at Chiusi; but several 
remain piled up in a corner—amongst them one 
treasure, lovingly handled by the ‘‘padre’’—a 
psalter, exquisitely illuminated by Girolamo di 
—Milano, an Olivetan, in the fourteenth century. 
“The colors are such as are never reproduced 
nowadays ; scrolls and arabesques, delicate min- 
iatures, where every detail is perfect in its way.' 
Im those days men carried out the precept of 
oing all to the glory of God, and, therefore, they 
gave nothing but the best; anything else fell 
short of the standard set up before them, and was 
deemed unworthy of acceptance. As we turned? 
ower the musty pages of the missal, yellow with 
age, from which, however, the angel heads and 
sai ntly faces stood out in untarnished beauty, a 
dirn fragrance of prayers uttered in the distant 
pz2st, of noble aspirations and lofty aims patiently 
arid carefully painted in, seemed to come down 
to us through the ages. 

The Refettorio del Magro, which has already 
been mentioned, is NOW swept and garnished, 
and of the fading fresco Of the «¢ Jord’s Supper” 
® hich covered its walls only jy  gggures are visi- 

e In contradistinction fy th ig refectory was 


the Refettorio del Gr#58, 9 179 room, now 
on) ’ 
yg etl hy the abbot and his » all: la panions as 
Sir dining room. 9 0 CHOIR-BOOK LECTERN, 
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webs, and with a sponge carefully softened the 
whitewash on the end wall of the apartment, 
when lo! he was rewarded by an exquisite an- 
gel’s head appearing from under the coating of 
lime. The holes for working the wires which 
pulled the puppets had been driven right 
through the composition and formed unsightly 
marks. Still there it was, the angel face serene 
and sweet. Bit by bit, with infinite patience, he 
laid bare the grand fresco, which covers the whole 
wall, and represents the Virgin in glory, encir- 
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cled by cherub heads, with a crowd of saints in 
ecstasy below. No doubt the imprisoning plas- 
ter hides many another such masterpiece, for 
every inch of wall of ceiling seems to have 
been covered by the brush of great painters. 
Wherever the whitewash has been removed some 
treasure has been brought to light, such as the 
lovely lunette by Bonozzo Gozzoli in the robing 
room, representing the Virgin and Child, with 
St. Bernard and another saint below ; St. Sebas- 
tian, in the pantry off the novices’ refectory ; 
and the beautiful fresco by Sodoma of the 
woman taken in adultery before our Lord, in the 
Sala del Tribunale—the hall where miscreants 
were tried. Every year delegates were sent from 
the ninety-seven houses of the order to testify to 
their condition and report any misdoings to the 
superior. The culprits were then brought to this 
tribunal for judgment. We were shown the 
cells for reclusion. Each had a sliding aperture 
in the door, through which food was pushed in, 
and a loophole enabled the jailer to watch its oc- 
cupant from outside. On the walls of many of 
these prison cells were scrawled verses from the 
penitential psalms, sentences from Thomas 4 
Kempis, broken prayers and _ petitions for for- 
giveness. There were also underground dun- 
geons, known as “ segreti.’’ These were only used 
for apostates, or for political prisoners sent by 
the government, who, the abbot said, were the 
worst of all. 

Upstairs are endless corridors and _ passages, 
lined on each side by cells. Different wings were 
devoted to the novices, to students of theology, 
to the boys’ school, ete. Each of these had their 
separate table, staircase and loggia, allowing no 
communication with the other branches of the 
establishment. As we stood at the window of 
what was once a novice’s cell, gazing out on the 
wonderful country below, with the tower of the 
mangia and the campanile of the cathedral of 
Siena standing out against the sky in the far dis- 
tance, the abbot put our thoughts into words by 
observing : ‘‘ Those young souls who dwelt here 


| looked on nothing that could be hurtful to their 


mind”; then, as we turned away and ‘our steps 
echoed loudly through the deserted passages, he 
added, mournfully : ‘‘Stringe il cuore de ve- 
derlo tutto cosi vuoto’’ (It breaks one’s heart to 
see it all empty like this). 

The church and its graceful tower are also built 
of red brick, with terra-cotta ornaments so beauti- 
fully executed by Sienese artists as to give color- 
ing to a legend which attributes them to angel 
fingers. The Gothic portal and wheel window 
are specially striking. Inside it contains nothing 
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worthy of note beyond two fine holy-water stoups 
in ‘‘giallo di Siena,’”? and the beautiful carved 
choir stalls in ‘‘tarsia’’ (inlaid wood, yellow on 
a dark ground), which is so effective. The sub- 
jects are varied and curious—such as street 
scenes, musical instruments, a skull, a pot of 
annunciation lilies, an hour glass, a fountain, 
birds, coat-of-arms, animals, etc. The lectern is 
of the same work, with a life-size cat represented 
on one side and a scrol! of music on the other. 
Beneath the stucco, over the stalls, is a wall 
painting of St. Bernard and his two friends in 
the white robes of the order. The young faces 
are sweet, yet strong, and a halo shines round 
each head. 

_But the glory of Monte Oliveto lies in the fres- 
coes by Luca Signorelli and Sodoma, which en- 
tirely cover the walls of the principal cloister, now 
glazed in to preserve these precious works of art 
from the ravages of wind and weather. They 
are thirty-seven in number, and portray scenes 
from the life of St. Benedict. Hours must be 
spent there to appreciate them thoroughly. They 
are full of beauty and quaint pathos ; the grave, 
saintly faces look out at us in a strange, lifelike 
semblance. Though three centuries have passed 
since they were first painted, they are in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. The figures are full 
of movement and life, especially Luca Signorelli’s 
youths in curious parti-colored hose. Into one 
Sodoma has introduced his own portrait, sur- 
rounded by the monkeys; squirrels, dogs and 
strange, outlandish animals which, it is said, 
always accompanied him. The whole of &t. 
Benedict’s life is here chronicled, from the day 
when he left his father’s house as a boy to study 
at Rome till as a white-haired old man he pre- 
sides at the head of his community. All the 
miracles legend has ascribed to him are rendered 
with quaint imagery, which brings the far-distant 
past vividly before us. Some of the backgrounds 
are identical with the interiors to be found at the 
present day in lowly hostelrics at little towns 
such as Chiusi, Colle or Volterra. Unless we 
have lived among these surroundings ourselves, 
the paintings of old Umbrian and Tuscan mas- 
ters strike us, perhaps, as stiff and unreal. Yet 
how familiar are all the details and accessories 
which we find in Umbria at the present day ! 
On the table lie the same coarse white linen 
cloths trimmed with heayy lace; the same slen- 
der flasks with long necks; the seame thin red 
Chianti wine fills fhe elasacs the jay loaves re- 
tain the selfsame shape. i thig corner of the 
world time scems to have ston) $11, and it re- 
quires no stretch of the Hea ik ; bridge 
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those three centuries. Perhaps the finest of these 
frescoes are those by Signorelli representing To- 
tila and his barbaric train coming to visit the 
saint ; but it is difficult to choose where all are 
of the best. Even the arabesques which fill up 
the intervals between the chief works are worthy 
of careful study—full .of delicate touches and 
quaint conceits. 

The doorway at one corner of the quadrangle 
holds us spellbound, for on either hand Sodoma 
has left his mark in painted figures—one repre- 
sents Christ the crossbearer crowned with thorns 
and bowed down beneath the weight of His cross ; 
in the other He is bound to the pillar, the latter 
being almost the replica of the famous “ Flagel- 
lation’’ in the Belle Arti at Siena, and has been 
well described by Hawthorne in the following 
terms : ‘‘Sodoma, beyond a question, both wept 
and prayed while painting his fresco of Christ 
bound to a pillar. It is inexpressibly touching. 
So weary is the Saviour, and utterly worn out 
with agony, that His lips have fallen apart from 
mere exhaustion. His eyes seem to be set; He 
tries to lean His head against the pillar, but is 
kept from sinking down upon the ground only 
by the cords that bind Him. One of the most 
striking effects produced is the sense of loneli- 
ness. You behold Christ deserted both in heaven 
and earth. That despair is in Him which wrung 
forth the saddest utterance man ever made: 
‘Why hast Thou forsaken Me? Even in this 
extremity, however, He is still divine. The 
great and reverent painter has not suffered the 
Son of God to be merely an object of pity, though 
depicting Him in a state so profoundly pitiful. 
He is rescued from it we know not how, by noth- 
ing less than a miracle, by a celestial majesty and 
beauty, and some quality of which these are the 
outward garniture. He is as much and as visibly 
our Redeemer, there bound, there fainting and 
bleeding from the scourge, with the cross in view, 
as if IIe sat on His throne of glory in the 
heavens. Sodoma, in this matchless picture, has 
done more toward reconciling the incongruity of 
Divine Omnipotence and outraged, suffering hu- 
manity combined in one person than the theo- 
logians ever did.”” 

To our left as we passed through this doorway, 
ona plain marble stone let into the pavement, 
we read the words : ‘‘ Monachorum sepulchra”’; 
beneath is the vault where the brethren are 
buried ; a fine but dark ‘ Pieta,?? by Andrea del 
Sarto, and a very graceful statue of the Virgin 
and Child preside here. The huge convent 
kitchen, with its picturesque corners and dark 
shadows, is charming to an artistic eve, and 
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scales, presided over by the marble statuette of 
heathen goddess of medicine. Quaint old leathe® 
settles are ranged between the iron-barred wi2— 


makes a perfect study in ‘‘chiaroscuro.’’ So 
much for the interior of the monastery. 


Outside, too, there is much to interest and en- 


gage. Just above the large fishpond, where enor- 
mous green frogs repose on the floating leaves, is 
a hillock reached by steps and crowned by a 
broken column standing on a brick pedestal, on 
which is a marble tablet with the words : ‘‘ Mons 
Sion ’’—Mount Sion, the Hill of Peace—so called 
because here armed men when coming to the 
monastery were bound to deposit their weapons— 
‘‘outof respect to the sanctuary,’ as the abbot 
put it. Many a warrior and freebooter paused 
to pay their devotions or claim the help of 
the powerful brotherhood. Thus the Emperor 
Charles V., accompanied by 2,500 soldiers and 
attendants, was entertained at Monte Oliveto on 
his return from the African campaign. On an- 
other occasion Pope Pius IT. came, attended by a 
large retinue. 

But perhaps most fascinating of all is the phar- 
macy, in the gatehouse, installed there because 
women were not allowed to pass the threshold. 
Here those monks trained in medicine ministered 
to the sick poor, who came to them from miles 
around. This real Old World conventual phar- 
macy is a poem in itself, a place to dream of. 
It consists of three rooms opening one into an- 
other, lined from floor to ceiling with walnut 
presses, where stand rows and rows of exquisite 
old blue majolica pots and jars, with the blazon 
of the order on a bright yellow ground in the 
centre of each. There are several hundreds of 
these jars, of every size and shape—some large 
enough to hold a_ gallon, 
others the size of dolls’ play- 
things; also glass phials of 
wondrously artistic forms, fit 
to stock a museum. Gigantic 
retorts and receivers lie on 
the top of the presses. On 
many of the jars we may read 
the names of their previous 
contents: ‘‘farina di lino, 
cinchona, salsaparilla’’; and 
the roots and herbs so much 
used formerly: ‘‘radiche di 
spargio, radiche di cipresse, 
ginepro,’’? and many another 
aromatic shrub. One _ press 
is still marked ‘‘ veleni”’ 
(poisons). A broad wooden 
counter runs almost the entire 
length of the first room. 
its drawers have brass ha : 
dles, and on it still stand th ‘ 
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dows, which look out into a little garden, sweet, 
dewy, fresh and full of birds. Beyond is the ex — 
tensive laboratory, with its ovens; a spatul2- 
hangs from the nail where it was left ; mortars 
and pestles occupy a corner, and on a table lies 
a medicinal deer’s horn, whose scrapings were 
used in those days as a remedy for phthisis, still 
bearing the marks of the knife. Dust and cob- 
webs cover everything, and the courtyard of the 
laboratory was tenanted by several swarms of 
wild bees ; but it was easy to conjure up a vision 
of the.white-robed brethren dispensing medicines 
to the sick contadini of the countryside. After- 
ward we stepped out into the little garden, which 
makes a perfect picture with its palm tree, well, 
rose bushes, plantation of baby cypresses, beau- 
tiful iron-wrought window and the red brick ma- 
chicolated gateway above. It has a wide terrace 
overlooking the so-called ‘‘ Mule’s Paradise,’’ a 
precipice shelving down a hundred feet or more 
between the balze, from which the dead bodies 
of horses or mules are wont to be thrown. 
There are several chapels and calvaries in the 
grounds ; one is built in front of the grotto in- 
habited by the founder for many years ; the cay- 
ern visible behind the altar is lined with black 
marble, and is now occupied by his statue. This 
chapel was erected as a votive thank-offering by 
a monk, belonging to a wealthy family, who mi- 
raculously recovered from the amputation of his 
leg. Inthe niche behind the altar of another 
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chapel is a beautiful fresco by Pinturicchio in 
excellent condition—an Assumption of the Vir- 
gin, who is represented as surrounded by a 
troupe of lovely cherub heads, with the most fas- 
cinating child angels playing musical instru- 
ments and dancing at her feet ; their movements 
are full of life and grace. Below are seven figures 
of calm, grave saints, forming a strange contrast 
to the playful baby angels above. 

A striking feature prominent from every point 
is the hillock on the opposite side of the ravine, 
it being the rule of all Olivetan communities to 
have an olive- covered, isolated hill near the 
house in memory of the Mount of Olives. They 
selected this as the site, but as on this particular 
mound they found human remains and bones, 
they piously planted it with cypresses for the 
sake of the unknown dead who rest there, and 
the cypress sways where the olive ought to 
crown, 

Our life at Monte Oliveto was a strange expe- 
rience, unlike any other, especially the meals in 
the refectory, at which our host always enter- 
tained us with varied topics of interest. The food, 
though simple, was good of its kind; oil and 
wine are made on the spot, eggs freshly laid by 
the hens in the poultry yard, the garden sup- 
plies the vegetables, and sheep give milk, butter 
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and cheese, for cows are unknown here. We 
found it difficult to grow’ accustomed to the 
strong taste of the sheep’s milk ; but on the other 
hand the oil was unusually good, and the 
‘*aleatico,’? a sweet) red wine with a delicious 
fruity flavor, was excellent. The large, old-fash- 
ioned tumblers had the blazon of the order—en- 
circled by olive sprays or wreaths of flowers— 
delicately engraved ; and in the evening a four- 
becked brass lamp of classic shape, with snuffers 
and extinguisher depending from chains, gave us 
light. The beds were hard, but comfortable, the 
coarse linen dry and sweet, and everything scru- 
pulously clean, but very dusty, as a daily dust- 
ing was quite a work of supererogation in the 
eyes of Lorenzo, who considered his housemaid’s 
duties handsomely discharged by smoothing up 
the bedclothes, emptying the basins and refill- 
ing the jugs. Probably had our stay been pro- 
longed he would have had a grand clean up, and 
then let things go on again as before. 

One must remain here some days and see the 
place in its varying ‘‘moods and tenses’? to 
appreciate the singular beauty of the Perugin- 
esque landscape. Perhaps the first sensation is 
one of disappointment; but the charm grew on 
us hour by hour as we watched the sun shining 
upon a distant hilltop, while all the nearer hills 


rested in blue shadow. Every mo- 
ment the light shifted and changed, 
revealing deep chasms and fissures 
in the balze, those ‘pale, earthy 
slopes.”? Exquisite cloud shadows 
alternated with translucent flecks 
and gleams of sunlight ; the very air 
seemed luminous. Loneliness and 
solitude are the predominant notes 
of this landscape, and how describe 
it as we saw it on a gray, stormy 
evening, when all light and color had 
vanished? The gray hills appeared 
to touch the gray sky ; an infinite 
sadness brooded over all; the tall 
dark cypresses stood out black 
against the uniform tint, an:1 the 
olives shivered ghostly white in the wind, which 
began to sweep over the vast expanse of wil- 
derness beyond. It was a picture of absolute, 
intense desolation. The gale raged furiously 
all night, rattling doors and shutters, and burst- 
ing open windows. The wind moaned round 
the vast building with an eerie sound ; the night- 
ingale’s songs were hushed, and even the tree- 
frog ceased its reedy call, and we heard the rain 
coming down in shects and driving against the 
window panes. But toward morning the gale 
abated, and we rose to a scene of transformation. 
The sun had burst forth; great masses of soft 
clouds sailed slowly across the blue overhead ; the 


parched and thirsty country had drunk in the 
welcome rain after weeks of drought, and the re- 
sult was a glow and warmth of coloring won- 
drous to behold, with infinite gradations of 
green; for the olives had turned to silver, the 
slender cypress spires were of a velvety texture, 
the stone pines reared their brighter heads down 

in the ravine against the pale young birches ; 
every solitary house and tree stood out on its 
distant hilltop with the marvelously ‘‘ clear 
shining’? that comes after rain. Only the sum- 
mit of Monte Amiato was still veiled in a wreath 
of ethereal mist. The abbot, thinking of his thirsty 
vines, quoted the proverb : ‘Una goce di pag? 
in April vale un barrile d’ olio ed anc ‘e 
vino” (A drop of rain in April is worth a nin 
of oil and of wine, too). All nature mat 

join in an alleluia of thanksgiving. These eo 
cannot be put into words by pen, nor paintec 3 
brush—the old Bible words: ‘‘The eS 
and the solitary place shall be glad for them, an : 
the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the Tose 5 
it shall blossom abundantly and rejoice ee 
with joy and singing ’’ alone express it, rar 
realized them in a way we had never done before. 

Flowers do not grow in the arid, cretaceous 
soil of the balze, but the copses round the ma0D: 
astery were blue with periwinkles, the hans 
slopes carpeted with cyclamen, lithosperm % 
and orchis, while down in the ravine boner: 
suckle flourished in such profusion as to pe : 
fume the air around, and at every step fiat 
crushed mint, thyme, rosemary, and other x 
grant herbs under our feet. The contadint ea ees 
along the roads, or the children guarding ae oF 
of sheep on the balze—where the herbage pans 
be very scant—greeted us with kindly a”? 
tesy and the formula: ‘Buon giorno ay (A 
(Good morning to you)‘ Felice sera 4 *© 
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happy evening to you), according to the time of 
day. They. have the gentle manners and soft 
speech peculiar to Umbria, and some of the 
women have remains of great beauty. Birds’ 
songs filled the air, and we heard the cry of the 
cuckoo on every side. Studies lie to the artist’s 
hand all round ; a cherry tree covered with snow- 
white blossoms standing out against a belt of 
green-black cypresses; the deep-red mass of 
the convent building with the road leading up to 
it of an equally rich color—owing to its having 
been metaled with brick chips—embowered in 
green-gray olives and black cypresses; the pa- 
dre’s beautiful long-horned oxen dragging the 
plow in the terraces below ; birds flying across 
the ravine and butterflies flitting past as we lay 
on the daisy-covered grass and listened to the 
breeze moaning among the branches of the cy- 
presses overhead, with a far-off sound which ap- 
proached gradually and sounded like waves 
breaking on the seashore, while sheep climbed 
along the apparently inaccessible sides and faces 
of the precipices ; a bell sounding ‘‘ Ave Maria”’ 
from a little campanile standing out brown 
against a daffodil sunset sky on a hill opposite— 
all these form enchanting subjects for those who 
have ‘‘eyes to sec and ears to hear.’? And more 
than that: ‘* Here in these great uplands, where 
all is so immense, the very sky itself seems more 
full of space than elsewhere. It is not the deep 
blue of the South, but so soft and aerial that it 
looks as if it were indeed the very heaven itself— 
only very far away.” 

Yonder you. peer through the grating of a way- 
side chapel, and see an altar lamp glimmering 
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within, a fresco of a dead Christ or a sad-faced 
Madonna fading on the wall above in the dim 
light, and some withered flowers lying before it; 
or you tread the grassy paths under the cypresses 
and conjure up a vision of days—not so long ago 
—when the white-robed monks paced those walks 
and peopled the vast courts and cloisters, or trod 
the long corridors where our feet now echo so 
loudly in the stillness ; when busy lay brethren 
worked on the slopes around among the vines 
and olives ; horses clattered into the courtyard, 
and the abbot went out in state to receive royal 
guests ; or on festas the church was filled with 
the white-frocked Olivetans, and the sound of 
music and prayer went up amid clouds of incense. 
Now it is all silence, desertion, decay—grass 
grows thickly in the courts, bolts and bars are 
rusty, birds build their nests in the crannies, liz- 
ards disport themselves in the dismantled clois- 
ters, the wind sighs mournfully through the long 
passages, and the old padre glides through the 
empty building like a phantom, while the bare, 
barren hills rear their heads al] round—truly a 
lesson on the vanity of all human greatness. 

To those who desire to get away from the 
‘‘madding crowd,”’ to rest body and soul ina 
pure, vivifying atmosphere, who—to use the ex- 
pressive French word—have need to retremper 
their heing—to such Monte Oliveto will prove 
as a very haven of refuge, full of soothing, quiet- 
ing influence; and, if they have gone there in 
the right spirit, they will leave its sheltering walls 
feeling braver, nobler, better fitted to take up once 
more the burden and heat of the day, and to face 
the duties of life. 


GROUP OF ATTENDANT SAINTS, IN PINTURICCHIO’S “ ASSUMPTION.”? 


‘THE ROAD TO VARLEY. 


By NorMAN GALE, 


Wuen I was young, and had the skill Not warm enough my lips to keep 
To take the tune of Cupid’s making, The lips of Death from cold caresses! 
And teach my sweetheart from the hill O weary head, to never sleep 
A pretty trick for dear escaping ; Upon her heart, amid her tresses! 
When by the constant lavender No more to watch the foam of light 
Or gypsy rose she stayed to parley, Run lipping over seas of barley, 
© cheerly went my feet. to her For Death the Harvester by night 
Along the road to Varley. Went down the road to Varley! 
Ah, Mary Vance, when you with me Ah, Mary Vance, when you with me i 
Were keeping starlit company, Were keeping starlit company, ! 
The mile of bliss, The mile of sweet 
The laugh and kiss Between the wheat ! 
From Shepperton to Varley ! From Shepperton to Varley! 1 


AUTUMN EVENING. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Tue moon looks o’er the silver rim 
Of dappled silver clouds and holy, 
Lighting the haunted fields and dim, 
The river and the churchyard lowly. 


In a mild glory sails the moon 

Down a broad sea of silver splendor ; 
One star, pink as a rose in June, 

Floats in the glory, faint and tender. 


Across the fields and through the gloam 

Earth’s lamps are spangling emall and golden, 
Calling me home, calling me home, 

Home where my human heart is holden. 


I muse on that wide silver road 
Yon where the splendid lamp is shining, 
Pointing to some fine palace of God, 
Golden beyond the day’s declining. 


But the warm lamplight draws my feet, 
Making the glory dim in distance. 

Sweet are the lights of home, O sweet! 
Drawing my heart with fond persistence. 
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By FRANCES SWANN WILLIAMS, 
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preamble. 
scarcely less direct. 


hard-featured, truly. 
Such as he is, however, 
we must accept him,”’ 
began her grandfather. 
“But what has he to do with your estate, 
grandfather? I am the only Castleton—now that 
papa is lost,”’ asserted Jet, unawed by the frown 
gathering over the dark brows, an omen neither 
friends nor foes of old Cadmus Castleton cared 
to defy. 

“* Women are not fit for proprietorship. I have 
too large an estate for a woman,” he said, delib- 
erately. ‘TI shall give it to you and Gabriel.”’ 

Ne stopped short. His keen gaze searched her 
face, but a more uncommunicative face never 
fronted him. 

‘The estate cannot be divided ; therefore the 
heirs must be united. You and Gabriel are the 
heirs. I brought you here to marry Gabriel and 
keep the estate together.”’ 

The magnificent eyes opened with shocked sur- 
prise. His meaning was clear at last. 

“If you did that, grandfather, you reckoned 
without your host,’”? burst out Jot passionately. 
‘‘Lam not a chattel or a bale of goods or a pack 
horse to carry your estate to Gabrjn ee i 

“You are only a girl,” inter q the other, 
in acrid irony—“a female to bg me sed of in 
the best possible manner, beca ly? = 
ton. You will marry Gabriel», “Wp IP 

The girl laughed, half in Ary, P £L- iltin 
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HE colonel had made his 

announcement without 
His grand- 
daughter’s question was 


‘Gabriel is somewhat 


— (CoNnTINUED). 


“Gabriel is not a Castleton; besides, I am 
promised to another man.’’ And the unafraid 
tone proved that here at least breathed one of the 
resolute old colonel’s blood. 

The expression creeping over the old man’s 
countenance would have stricken with terror the 
heart of any save the dainty creature lying back 
against the brown leather cushion. 

‘Tam promised to Barry Wyndham.”” 

. The flash of those stern eyes was bladelike. 

“Do I understand you to say that you are 
under promise of marriage to Barry Wyndham ? ; 
he inquired, in an almost persuasively mile 
voice. 

“Yes, grandfather.”’ 

“Geraldine, did you ever hear 
was lightly given?’ he inquired, in 
suave tone. . 

“On the contrary, I have heard that your 
word was as good as another man’s bond. Barry 
told me that,’’ she assented. 

“Then,’’ he said, slowly, 
that every word your Aunt Gwynne 
Barry Wyndham was absolutely true. If he has 
obtained any such promise he has deluded you— 
Barry Wyndham was married last spmng- In 
one fortnight more Barry Wyndham will bring 
his wife here to fling the jest back in your teeth 
and scoff at your credulity.’ 

The face before him paled swiftly. She gasped 
like one smitten by a sudden blow. The cold 
judgment of seventy years cast its gray eomuee’ 
over her. Not a doubt weakened the force © 
conviction. Whatever else might be scored 
against the old colonel, of the sin of falsehood he 
was singularly free. 

“Grandfather, there is some terrible 
Barry has gone to the silver regions ou 


that my word 
a still more 


‘Jet me assure you 
uttered of 


mistake. 
t in the 
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‘Territories; and, grandfather, let me tell you 
once for all—I will hold to Barry through all 
his poverty.” 

The colonel smiled grimly. 

‘‘He is not by any means troubled with pov- 
erty,’ he said, pleasantly. ‘‘His wife is an 
heiress.”’ 

Jet drew a long breath ; her lips parted ; her 
cheeks flamed into a hot color; she reared her 
head loftily. A something ferocious and tigerish 
like an animal at bay came into her beautiful, 
gleaming face. 

‘There can be no mistake. Unfortunately for 
you there is no possibility of error. It is simply 
true. Barry Wyndham left this neighborhood 
on: Le) 


“The Ist of March,’’ she broke in, quickly. 

‘‘ True, and he was married to Mathilde on the 
15th of April.” 

“It cannot—cannot be true,” the girl whis- 
pered, faintly. 

“Tt is true,’’ briefly answered the colonel. 
‘Have you had message or letter from him 
since ?”’ 

‘No; I never received a letter in my life. 
There was no way. We have no mails on the 
mountain,’’? she explained, slowly. ‘‘Grand- 
father, will he bring his—wife here—here?”’ Jet 
suddenly asked, in a tone of dismay and horror. 

‘¢He will bring her to Wyndham Court,’’ was 
the concise answer. 

The girl crossed the rug and threw herself 
down beside him. 

‘*Wait,’’ she said, in a low, wistful whisper. 
**Is this beautiful Mathilde fair or dark?” 

‘Dark and voluptuous-looking,’’ was the de- 
liberate reply—‘‘a miracle of brunette loveli- 
ness, like all those southern beauties.”’ 

‘Ts she a simple fool like me, or has she lived 
in the world ?”’ persisted Jet, a strange bitterness 
in the pathetic inquiry. 

“A perfect woman of the world—a magnificent 
creature,’’ 

The, pathos seemed to burn out of her fevered 
face, leaving the glitter of a ferocious light. Oddly 
enough the resemblance to Cadmus Castleton at 
Hint moment grew strangely vivid. “ 

en ee > slhe whispered, ‘*I am a Cas- 

inca Your grand daughter—and you are the 
Ge all the Gastletons.”’ 

oe f she eee he i ra terpolated, as much pleased 

“Yon wane him a delicate compliment. 

her foci ica his perfidy.’? She stamped 

g erily, 

bie for ot seilet through him before sunrise, 
ss) Wag the response. 
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** Yes—yes, but for me; they would all know 
it then.’”? The whisper had become almost sharp 
in its accents. 

Her eyes glowed like coals of fire, but she 
smiled. The smile was neither pleasant nor 
kindly. 

‘*Grandfather, what can I do to make him 
suffer as I suffer now? Grandfather, I believe 
you. Tell me what to do. I have been sucha 
trusting fool, so ignorant and credulous ; but I 
will never be again. What can I do?” 

‘You have more sense than most girls, Jet,’ 
complimented her grandfather. ‘‘ Therefore you 
can see that by an immediate marriage with Ga- 
briel you return the mortification upon Barry 
Wyndham. No two men could dislike each other 
more heartily. You remove the sting of his 
scoff by proving yourself quite as much in jest 
as himself.’’ 

Jet stood beside the colonel’s chair. 
tensely brilliant eyes glittered uncannily. 

“It don’t signify, grandfather,’’ she said, 
with a mocking laugh, breaking off in a sob. 
‘Oh, grandfather, he has broken my heart! I 
believed in him and loved him. Oh, I told him 
that I did! He knew it, and he has deceived 
me |’? 

Cadmus Castleton sighed. He stretched out 
his hand and touched her golden head compas- 
sionately. 

‘¢ Ah, my little girl, the Castletons each make 
a grand blunder somewhere in their lives—a hor- 
rible mistake. I made one; your father made 
one. If this is yours, thank heaven that it can 
have a remedy y 

‘* A remedy !? she moaned. ‘‘ He has broken 
my heart—broken it—broken it! Oh, Barry! 
Barry !” 

‘Jet, it is in your hands now. It will slay 
Barry Wyndham to find you an heiress and the 
wife of Gabriel. You are not the kind of woman 
to whom men can be indifferent ” 

The swift light leaping into her eyes arrested 
him. She moved away a step. The two Castle 
tons gazed at cach other an instant. She lifted 
her slender hand in a gesture as imperious 4 
any the dominant old colonel had ever made. 

‘Grandfather, this is not my mistake—mine 
is yet to come——”’ 

‘‘ Whose mistake is it, then ?”’ he interrupted. 
almost roughly. ‘Not mine! I could never 
make two. No; repair your blunder, Jet. Give 
me your decision.”’ 

‘Tt is a matter of business,’’ she said, with am 
icy calmness. ‘‘ Half of George Castleton’s prop— 
erty and George Castleton’s daughter thrown 1m 


Her in- 
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w 
.) Jes, it te nne to enable him to spend it all.’ 
gran ae. et aa! repair somebody’s 


rt him defiantly, tossed back her 
cam ©n turned short away and rushed 
8 jus 
tleton 3 «e ne 48 well,” commented Cadmus Cas- 
Plan could never be changed.’’ 


CHAPTER IV, 

uk eee POOR LITTLE JET. 

Sa 

no king ar “ go down to breakfast, miss? It’s 

Won’t, yp a to Say you will, because you just 

cening. Ting ithere. You are wrong this 

izzie s ‘ . 

young mince arms akimbo and surveyed her 

Several eR aga in keen disapprobation. She was 
Older than Jet, and asked no war- 

wholesome plainness with which 

ta; wing Opinion. 

rry, . varshaa all wrong, and it’s long of Mr. 

8S is comin? ne Y 1s talkin’ of him and his bride 

And Kizzie Phi Week, Oh, miss, it’s too hard !’ 

se urst into W her tidy apron over her head 
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zie : 
me. Kizsic s; lse—false ! Barry has decei 
me Kissie, dig | Barry has dosivd 
id not tieathc ee spoons ona Oh, Kizzie, you 
age and 
is ane Seething for mastery in the 
the oe galling sense of perfidy and 
4n she trusted tortured her. 


girl's 
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©us little Jet never doubted 
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Y else elieved. The strange ne- 
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Penumbra, f Y Wyndham’s refuge under the 
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©nceal his rash, adven- 
ul enemy. His reputa- 
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kindness of brotherly care seemed about to reeo id 
upon guiltless Barry 2nd innocent Jet, 

‘No, no, Miss Jet,’’ retorted Kizzie; “not I. 
and I’ll never tell of it. What business is it of 
theirs if your sweetheart has lied? You are prett- 
as any of them, and you must find another and 
laugh in his face,’’ and Kizzie snapped her fan- 
ger contemptuously. ‘‘ Don’t wear the willow, 
child. You'll never find another beautiful man 
like Mr. Barry ; but it don’t matter.’’ 

“No; it don’t matter,’’? echoed Jet, passion- 
ately. ‘But how could he—oh, how could he ? 
Kizzie, are you sure that it is true?” 

She held her breath, and seemed to hang upon 
the answer as if life itself was involved. 

‘*True as the gospel, miss. He is coming next 
week,”’ replied the woman, angrily. ‘‘ And, miss, 
you shall not wear the willow. I’ll bring your 
breakfast up here as soon as you are dressed. 
Grand ladies don’t always go down to breakfast, 
and you are a grand lady now,”’ enjoined Kizzie. 

“T am nothing, Kizzie. Even Barry jested’ 
with my verdancy. The little rustic was not 
even spirited fooling. I believed him—yes, 1 
did trust every word; and it was all mockery, 
while he loved Mathilde.’’ 

Jet locked her slender hands together and 
groaned. : 

In her morbid fear of her own credulous eg 
norance she was the more ready to credit Barry § 
defection. She had believed his love; she 
cepted in the same simplicity what In truth de- 
ceived more astute heads. hpi 

“Oh, Kizzie, what can I do?’ 

The question was reiterated like a chorus eo 
the poor little suffering heart. Stung ere 
miliated, the girl turned in her distress to : 

She might be ignorant, but she was ee a 
‘“‘Well, Miss Jet,’? replied the maid, br 
out the shining golden hair, 
much, but I know more than you 
and ’m main sure that if you just lau 
face, and if you could be a Lagespet 
cousin, Mr. Gwynne—they says 1D > eee or 

? an’ -bear Mr. Barty > u 
keeper’s room as he cam’ t a : bbe oO 
no more can Mr. Barry thim—why, me ust “xry- 
could pay him back in Faris own CoM oe aov’t 
Grand ladies never wear the willow—t OY 59 
care no more for one mara than for ano 


shins 
know 


to 32 


ther- 


i hing ses 
“Don’t they ¢’’ asked J et, with touc nti care 


“Tam afraid T can’t be gran a 
for one man and no other. What could F = cot 
of bad, faithless men im our homely ues Ft ae 
tage? Ah me, how Barry must Mere est pe 
such a simple creature Y? =a cided Jet, a 


drifting into her eyes. 
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“Oh, my precious baby, don’t take it to heart 
Vike that! Don’t let him see as you was heart- 
broke—it ain’t grand. Mr. Gwynne is a homely 
faced man alongside of Mr. Barry ; but, honey, 
be nice to him—it’ll help,’’ counseled Kizzie, 
with some understanding of the lex talionis—al- 
ways the same, whether applied to prince or 
pauper. ‘‘I'll bring your breakfast now, miss, 
and you must eat. You'll have to learn, child, 
as not to put no trust in men.” 

Jet’s soft, tearful eyes wandered to Kizzie’s 
honest face. 

‘*T will do what grandfather says, Kizzic. I 
know nothing—how can I? Poor simpleton! 
But, oh, I wish I had died yesterday !”’ 

Kizzie slammed the door behind her angrily. 

T could kill him !’’ she muttered, fiercely, as 
she tramped along the passage. ‘The lies he 
told, just for his own fun, and all of us a-believ- 
in’ of him! I wish I could strangle him this 
minute |” 

She uttered the vindictive wish as Gabriel 
emerged from the breakfast room. 

“Where is Jet?’ he asked, bluntly. 

‘Lud, sir, whomsoever do you mean? None 
of these mulatto girls have any such name, have 
they?” pertly demanded Kizzie. 

Gabriel laughed loudly and gave her an ad- 
miring survey. 

"You're a fine, handsome girl—ten times 
better-looking than your mistress. Where is my 
cousin ?”” he said, familiarly. 

*«TIow was I to know you meant your cousin, 
sir, when you never said it?’ retorted the maid, 
instinctively, taking the soundings of the man at 
once. ‘You'll have to say Cousin Jet to me, 
’cause I am that stupid I'll never know who you 
are talkin’ about. Besides, it’s manners. She’s 
not comin’ to breakfast this mornin’,’’ added the 
woman, with a glow of pride in her face; and 

her last. order was for me not to stay.” And with 
a s:ornful toss of her head the self-possessed 
maid hurried on to the pantry. 

“€¥Ie’s no born gentleman no more’n Pm a 
born lady,” she asserted. 

Who, ma’am ?? demanded Solomon, the dig- 
nified butler, who fancied himself no less wise 
than his illustrious namesake. 

*eThat Mr. Gwynne,”’ was the bold response. 

The smooth, sleck, mulatto face assumed a 
mysterious Meaning, 

= Sour mighty right, Miss Kizzic ; an’, mark 
me, they ve got sommut between ’em as master 
don’t. suspicion,” 
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manded Kizzie, taking up her tray, but keenly 
alive to any bit of gossip falling in her way. 

‘*Mebbe he has an’ mebbe he hasn’t. Jest 
you remember what Solomon says: These here 
Gwynnes has got a ketch on master some way, 
an’ they’re powerful feard of his findin’ it out— 
there now. Oh, I was to tell you as master 
wants to see Miss Jet in his study some time this 
afternoon.” 

Kizzie departed with the breakfast tray. She 
found the door of one of the rooms partly open. 
Lively, flippant tones within informed her that 
Mrs. Gwynne was preparing for an early visit to 
the colonel’s granddaughter. 

**Dear ! dear !’’ she was saying, ‘‘I can’t find 
a rag to put on. I have been trying to dress 
thesé two hours, but I Is that vou, Kizzie?” 
and Mrs. Gwynne’s yellow face looked out into 
the passage. ‘‘I’m coming to see Jet after a bit; 
am I fit to go down?” 

“Lud! no, ma’am; you've only got one 
stocking on,’’ exclaimed the maid, with a critical 
survey of the wonderful toilet. 

‘The other is missing ; I couldn’t find it ve 
terday, nor the day before. It won't show,” 
explained Mrs. Gwynne. 

“‘Your shots is down at the heel, ma’am,” 
called Kizzie, as the lady darted toward the 
steps. 

‘“‘Who’s going to see my shoes? I’ve got 
heaps of nice ones, but these are easylike,” re 
torted Mrs. Gwynne. 

“Wait, ma’am ; lud, ma’am, your head ain't 
touched with a comb, and your nightgown is 
coming through between your body and skirt,” 
persisted Kizzie. 

“That don’t show. I won’t turn my back to 
the colohel. Bless you, men don’t notice your 
clothes if you talk them blind. I?ll go and-see 
Jet now ;”? and suddenly changing her plan of 
action Mrs. Gwynne ran into Jet’s chamber un. 
announced. 

The girl sat before the fire listlessly. The slip- 
pered fect rested on the brazen fender carelessly. 
The long, fringing lashes were a strange contrast 
to the alabaster whiteness of her complexion. 
She was a beautiful picture, even in the weil- 
worn plaid dress. 

“My precious, blessed child !"? exclaimed Mrs 
Gwynne, emphasizing every word with a loud 
kiss. ‘I came here first. Dear me, I’ve quite 
lost my head this morning. What with the dear 
colonel’s talk last night and the—the—oh, dear, 
T’m always saying something wrong—the chance 
of your being my daughter—there now ; it's 
out.”’ 


“ 
MY GABRIEL IS TO MARRY COLONEL CASTLETON’S GRANDDAUGHTER.” 


Jet glanced up with a smile go full of derisive 
isis that Mrs. Gwynne had recourse to her vin- 
algrette. 
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asked ; adding, witha plainti 
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“lt seems I am nobody's echoin the tone 
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affair with that very naughty young fellow scot 
died among his friends. | Dear, dear, what hev 
I said ?”’ 
The girl’s magnificent eyes glowed up? 
fiercely. 
‘What affair are you talking about rig 
But the convulsive gesture of the little 
betrayed how well aime the shaft had Nee 2 nes 
‘‘Oh, I won’t say another word VY? ex¢ at 
her tormentor, sniffing -~wigorously at 
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flacon. ‘‘T could bite my tongue off for being so 
foolish. We never dreamed you would take him 
in earnest——” 

Jet sprang to her feet with a sharp cry. 

**Do you think I care for anybody or ever did 
care?’ she exclaimed. 

‘You innocent love!’ gushéd Mrs. Gwynne. 

“We were all dying of laughter. You see my 
Gabriel foolishly said he would try to win you, 
and Barry laid a wager to make you in love with 
him. That was it. I’m so glad you don’t care.”’ 
And Mrs. Gwynne turned over a book of prints 
that she might not see what she told Gabriel 
afterward was ‘‘ rage and grief.’’ 

**You’ll not have any trouble with her, Ga- 
briel,”’ the mother assured the son an hour 
later. 

To Jet, struggling in the throes of an agony 
greater than which no human heart ever knew, 
Mrs. Gwynne said: ‘‘It was wicked of him, and 
to boast of it, too.” 

The flexile lips trembled. Their scorn and 
mockery had for the nonce vanished. 

‘¢T am go ignorant of the world, with no friends 
anywhere,’’ was the piteous apology. 

‘6 Ah, yes,’’ the wily answer galled in every 
syllable; ‘‘you must be very, very unsophisti- 
cated. You will learn ; and then he was so hand- 
some.”” 

“*T never loved him! 
out Jet. 

‘‘That’s neither here nor there,’”’ interrupted 
Kizzie, taking Jet under her protecting wing. 
‘Folks must eat, ma’am; and as for Miss Jet 
bein’ in love with Mr. Barry, it ain’t so.” 

The colonel’s sister-in-law laughed in savage 
derision as she turned upon Kizzie aggressively. 
The maid faced her fearlessly. She might goad 
and torture the mistress, but the maid was ready 
to fling back taunt for taunt. 

“Then pray how did the report spread every- 
where? She don’t deny it-—she can’t.” 

‘¢No, ma’am ; she’s goin’ to eat her breakfast 
before it gets stone cold. She’s been used to 
havin’ things ladyfied and aristocracy-like, and 
there’s some folks as hasn’t. So she can’t take 
no cold vittels, an’ like as not you kin——”’ 

The colonel’s sister-in-law glanced at Kizzie 
helplessly. Something in the lowbred innuen- 
does cowed her. She seemed afraid to hazard 
the plain speech of this woman. Kizzie held an 
inapproachable position. 

‘*T—I don’t know what you mean. ’’ For once 
in her life Mrs. Gwynne stammereq *¢ Pll go— 
yes—I'm going,” she hastily addeg darting out 
in the same nervous excitement D ies auliar to the 
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untutored gesture and motion of what must have 
been in the past her station in life. 

‘‘Now, Miss Jet, Pve cleared her out,” ob- 
served the maid, in great satisfaction. ‘You 
drink this coffee, and, honey, try and look as if 
there never wur no man good enough for you to 
wipe your feet on. Them are grand ways, and 
you must learn ‘em.”’ 

‘Was it quite right, Kizzie, to speak to her in 
that way? Such a dreadful person !’’ And Jet 
shivered. : 

‘¢Tt was right enough for such as her. How 
are you to know what’s right, child ?’’ was the 
silencing argument. 

‘*No; I don’t know—I never did know. Iam 
ignorant,’’ wearily answered Jet. 

The day had worn into noon, and still the girl 
curled among the cushions of a sofa drawn be 
fore the fire. The November sunshine streamed 
in through the half-closed curtains ; the Novem- 
ber sun went down behind the murky horizon; 
the long November night sent its first dusks and 
shadows into the corners. They crept around 
Jet with stealthy pace and environed her in their 
obscurity. On every side the shadows gathered 
dense and dark. The gloom of nightfall envel- 
oped her without; the misery of humiliation 
goaded her within. She had longed to come into 
the world, and, while her foot was still on the 
charmed threshold, the world had shown her 4 
bitter glimpse of its reverse side. Poor little Jet! 
her heart was sore with its first agony of mingled 
grief, indignation and outraged pride. Her eyes 
flashed through their scalding tears; her lip 
curled in scorn and quivered with pain. The 
day stood out as a great epoch in her life ; but 
the day was over at last. It had been a desper- 
ate fight ; it was ended now. The retrospective 
showed countless straws of convicting evidence 
against Barry. He had said that it was a thou- 
sandfold more bitter to be poor than not to be 
loved. He had been sincere then, at least. The 
long, horrible day closed ; the dinner hour came 
and went. She could hear the coarse laugh of 
Gabricl in the hall, the garrulous tones of Ga- 
briel’s mother as she went down to dinner. They 
fired her heart with an almost savage anger— 
quickened a fierce resolve to do something deci- 
sive before Barry came and joined his laugh with 
that of the jeering crowd. Kizzie wondered st 
the brilliance of the beautiful face when she came 
upstairs to rouse her young mistress. 

‘‘ Kizzie,” Jet whispered, with that new smile 
of hers—full of mockery and scorn, ‘* when did 
you say that he would bring his Mathilde home?” 

‘Next week, child. But don’t you let them 
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think you care the snap of your finger,”? coun- 
seled Kizzie. ‘* You look like a pictute to-night ; 
only nobody but me, as is used to you, can see 
there’s sommut gone wrong.’? 

‘«Next week,”’ reiterated Jet, under her breath. 

‘Then before next week I will sell myself.”’ 

‘‘For what, my baby ?”? demanded the woman, 
watching her curiously. 

‘To show Barry that it was my jest, too; to 
show him that I never cared. When, oh, Kiz- 
zie !’’ she cried out, passionately—‘ when my 
heart is broken I’ll face his treachery with my 
heartlessness ; and: after that——”’ 

She looked into the friendly eyes and stopped. 

‘* After that,’”? reminded Kizzie, ‘‘ what then, 
amy baby ?”’ 

‘* After that—ah, i don’t know. But I’ll brave 
At out, Kizzie ; don’t be afraid.” 

Kizzie seemed no whit comforted by the half 
alesperate assurance. She fastened some roses 
Arom the hothouse in the lace at Jet’s throat, 
@hook out her handkerchief, and stood off to sur- 

vey her toilet. 

“Your grandfather has sent to town for a 
dressmaker and more new dresses than you ever 
saw,’ she informed Jet. ‘ You will look as grand 
as the bride, honey. But go down now to the 
swidy ; your grandfather has just gone in.” 

Jet laughed derisively. 

“Yes, I have learned wisdom now—grand- 
\wtther’s wisdom,”’ she said. ‘Do I look as if I 
cared, Kizzic ?”’ 

“You do look sweet, miss,’’ replied the maid. 
Jet ran down the steps lightly humming a 
Frerych song in her silvery, musical notes. Her 
face blazed with feverish excitement. 
te ° 

Come in, my dear. You certainly resemble 
ne Castletons, child. You have your father’s 
‘sce——T_ trust you may not have your father’s 
lake, ’? observed Cadmus Castleton, placing a seat 

forher near his own. 
Jet. stood before him, 
withal a brilliant smile, 
“One never knows, grandfather. Perhaps he 
might. have preferred his fate, and perhaps the 
face amd the fate are inseparable”? 
“Vell, well, I did not send for you to talk of 
that. It’s no such pleasant theme as to tempt 
discussion or imitation,’”? answered the colonel, 
In his most businesslike manner, « I requested 
oe imterview that we might : ome to some 
efini ers ing j 
oe oe *D Tegard ty plan for 
“Grandfather, ”’ interrupted 


smiling a trifle icily, but 
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‘‘That is my plan, child. Of course it must 
be carried out,’ he said, rather reluctantly. 

Jet came nearer to him. She folded her arm 
around his neck and laid her burning cheek 
against his. Nobody had ever ventured to test 
how much or how little of human kindliness lay 
under the barbaric exterior. In her anger and 
misery his granddaughter clung to him half un- 
consciously. 

‘¢Grandfather,’’ she asked, ‘will it torture 
Barry? Will it disappoint and enrage him ?”’ 

“*T believe it will, my dear—I am sure it will. 

But it is of you I am thinking. You must not 
make another mistake.”’ 

‘*No, no, grandfather,’’ she interrupted. ‘*One 
is our allowance, is it not? We make it early, 
and spend the remainder of our lives in suffering 
for it. But this is not mine—I am sure of that.”’ 

Cadmus Castleton’s countenance had a startled 
expression. 

‘*T tell you, child, itis your mistake. I am 
striving to repair it by marrying you to Gabriel.”’ 

The colonel’s granddaughter moved further 
away, and stood opposite him—that same re- 
semblance vivid in the two faces; the same 
defiant obstinacy, headstrong and reckless, and 
fatally mistaken. 

‘‘Very well, grandfather, I will marry Gabriel 
—only remember you said it was to be a matter - 
of business. He marries me for the other half 
of your estate; I marry him because my heart 
is frozen, grandfather—because I will show this 
treacherous Barry that I was not such a credu- 
lous fool as he ‘believed.”’ 

“It may be as much a matter of business as 
you please, Jet. That is your affair”? rejoined 
her grandfather, rising from his chair. ‘*‘ One 
thing is certain—whatever limit you impose and 
Gabriel agrees to at present I give you my honor 
shall not be infringed in the future.’’ 

“T believe you, grandfather. You will not 
fail me,’”’ she said, slowly. ‘‘I will marry Gabriel, 
grandfather, but he is never to intrude into wee 
presence—never to speak to me except 2° aw 
speaks to astranger. In short, he is to keep ae a 
from me. Do you understand?” she is saan ee 
fiercely. ‘‘He is to take the money and ag ee 
from me; you are to buy my freedom. 
ise this ndfather.”? rar 

You may have it your own way, Jet. i ane 
you shall!’ he asserted, decisively. — eae 
right to be matter-of-fact. | Sentiment is be das yus- 
in the extreme. Itis out of date, except fo 
tics.”’ 

Jet started as if he had touched he 
lash. 
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“Yes, yes, grandfather; it is maudlin and 
wearing. I have no sentiment. It is best to keep 
the estate together, no matter how the heirs de- 
spise each other.’’ 

The lips were smiling and beautiful, the tones 
mellow and musical; but the words—ah, the 
words chilled one with their heartless mean- 
ing—their predominant desire to requite on the 
many the wrong wrought by one. Cadmus Cas- 
tleton scrutinized her keenly. She amended his 
own hard creed with one more relentless. And 
yet he pitied her as he had never cared to pity 
any other. 

‘*You have made your terms,’’ he went on, 
‘‘which, as I understand them, are as follows: 
The marriage with Gabriel is to be a marriage 
in form only, entitling him to legal control of 
your property. He is not to molest, intrude 
upon, nor venture to control you in any way 
whatever——”’ 

‘‘Grandfather”’— Jet abruptly cut short the 
precise statement — ‘‘the minister may pro- 
nounce us man and wife; he may weld the 
bonds as securely as church and state can make 
them. I care nothing for that; but Gabriel is to 
take the money and leave me in peace, free of his 
presence. It is a marriage in name only—to 
transfer your estate to Gabriel Gwynne. You 
promise this ?’’ 

_“Tt shall be just as you say, Jet, or not at all ; 
and, my dear,”’ added the old colonel, ‘if this 
was not committed to writing, under my own 
signature, duly witnessed, I might not urge it 
upon you; but I never alter my decisions. I 
can only say that your conditions shall be rigidly 
adhered to.” 

‘*Then I am now the pack mule freighted with 
your estate for Gabriel,’’ she said, with a mo- 
quante, ironic laugh. 

‘Virtually the same,’’ grimly assented the 
colonel, content to take her own construction. 

‘‘Good night, grandfather.’”? And without a 
word of comment Jet rushed out of the study, 
through the dimly lighted library, to the hall. 

‘*T say, is anything the matter?” 

Gabriel's gruff tone seemed to awaken her. He 
was standing at the foot of the steps, evidently in 
wait for Jet. She had never perceived him. The 
pictured faces of generations of her race looked 
from their pancls upon this last of the Castletons 
and the man she had rashly accepted in mar- 
riage. She encountered him haughtily. An in- 
effable aversion depicted itself upon her features. 
Even the dull perceptions of Gabriel Gwynne de- 
ciphered the dislike and disgust legible to any 
eve. 
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‘TI suppose my uncle has explained why he 
hunted you up and brought you here,’’ he began, 
disconcerted by the scorn in her cold survey. 

““My grandfather can make his own explana- 
tions,’’ was the glacial response. 

‘It’s a business matter,’’ he again began. ‘‘I 
don’t mind helping you out of a bad business. 
It’s all on account of the estate. Did uncle speak 
of the estate ?”’ 

His covetous face grew more sordid and avari- 
cious as he asked the question. It was the one 
point in which he felt interest. His soul hun- 
gered for the heritage. 

‘*You are to have the estate—pray be easy on 
that point—but I am to be free of you,’’ she cried 
out, springing up the steps. 

‘Give me the estate and marry me to the-girl, 
and nobody can make her free of me,”’ he said to 
his mother that night. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE GIBE OF AN ENEMY. 


Mrs. Gwynne was in her normal state of mak- 
ing her toilet. She was always either hunting 
lost articles or putting them on. Her slovenly, 
untidy habits afforded the only occupation outside 
of the exercise of her diplomatic talent in which 
the colonel’s sister-in-law considered it proper to 
engage. She dressed, dressed. Her toilet might 
be in every and any stage, but her toilet was 
never complete. To-day she made an unusual 
effort at magnificence, albeit there was a wonder- 
ful admixture of various costumes. The missing 
parts would some day turn up when these were 
worn out and furnish Mrs. Gwynne with another 
astounding toilet. The carriage had been ordered 
early that morning, but mindful of Mrs. Gwynne’s 
habits the coachman obeyed the order at his own 
time. 

“How long will it take you to drive to Erskine 
Lodge?’’ she asked, coming down apparently in 
breathless haste. 

‘The roads are pretty fair. The horses will 
trot it in half an hour,’’ replied the coachman. 
‘*Tt’s five miles there.” 

‘Very well; I’m in a dreadful hurry. I have 
a little business with Mr. Erskine,’”’ she conde- 
scended to explain. 

The roans tooled over the road at something 
more than fair pace. They were accounted good 
steppers, but never had a drive seemed more 
interminable to the restless woman, striving to 
recline luxuriously on the carriage cushions. 
Through its funereal shadowing of pines and 
cedars the long, low mansion known as Erskine 
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Lodge soon loomed in sight. Mrs. Gwynne’s ef- 
fusive manner deserted her as the carriage wheels 
grated against the stone steps and a servant 
opened the door. 

' “Ts your master at home? Tell him I desire 
to see him on an important matter.”’ 

Her tone became perceptibly subdued as she 
followed the man into the hall. He ushered her 
into a shabby library. The last trace of confi- 
dent effrontery vanished then and there. A quer- 
ulous-looking individual in a red skull cap sat 
before the fire. 

“Ts that you, Mrs. Gwynne?” he said, sharply. 
‘This infernal gout is tormenting me out of my 


life. What is it now? Why don’t you speak 
out, eh?”? 


Despite her expensive toilet, his visitor had an 
abashed air of humility. Her airy gush departed 
as she entered his presence. Plainly Mrs. Gwynne 
was ill at ease, and tossed aside pretense. This 
man cowed her visibly. 

‘“Why don’t you speak out, ch ?”’ he repeated, 
shrilly. ‘Is anything the matter with old Cad- 
mus at last? It is the only amusement I have 
with this devilish gout—thinking how we are 
quits, or nearly so.”’ 

‘My son is to be married,”’ briefly announced 
Mrs. Gwynne. 

‘¢Eh—is he? What is that to me? Hecan’t 
marry old Cadmus,”’ was the irritable answer. 

“No, surely ; but old Cadmus has a grand- 
daughter—his sole descendant——”’ 

' Yes, yes,’? cagerly interrupted her host; 
“but, good God, you don’t mean that his grand- 
daughter, George Castleton’s only child, is to 
marry a fellow like your Gabriel! That can’t be 
true. Is it true?” ; 

The small eyes glittered. They seemed to 
scintillate with eager triumph at the bare idea. 

“Tt is true. My Gabriel is to marry Colonel 
Castleton’s granddaughter to-day two weeks, at 
one o’clock.”’ 

Mrs. Gwynne dropped her news with great pre- 
cision. Every word was apparently a pet morscl, 
to be turned over on her tongue before parting 
with it. 

‘* George Castleton’s only child married to your 
son—yours—yours ”? 

The invalid put a hand on either side the thin, 
wizened face and broke into peals of merriment. 
Tears rolled down his cheeks. The laughter was 
discordant and unnatural; the mirth fierce and 
ferocious. 

‘€God | he is to marry George’s only child !”? 

The wild, maniacal cachinnation broke out at 
every reiteration of the one grand fact. 
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‘*He is to marry George’s only child! Eh, it’s 
traveled around ina circle. Hestruck me through 
my child; I smite him through his grandchild. 
Surely the fates arc jesting.’? And overcome by 
frantic mirth John Erskine broke into another 
paroxysn of laughter. 

‘It?s worth years of waiting. You have paid 
me interest on my investment. Egad! think of 
it—to be quits with old Cadmus at last !’”” 

**T knew you would be satisfied,’’ observed 
Mrs. Gwynne, waiting patiently for his hilarity 
to subside. 

“Satisfied !? echoed John Erskine. ‘I am in 
transports of delight! God! who would not be? 
I said I would wait—wait. I said that my day 
would come; only I have been in terror lest I 
might not live to see it. Eh, I can retort upon 
him now, when he has such as you under his roof 
waiting to heir his money and taint the Castleton 
blood.”’ 

Mrs. Gwynne scanned the excited countenance 
with strong curiosity. This news seemed to move 
him with strange power. Whatever the claim 
Mrs. Gwynne had upon John Erskine ~she un- 
derstood was based upon his enmity to Colonel 
Castleton. She reflected that some word or look 
might point a clew to its source. Mrs. Gwynne 
was partly correct. 

‘Years ago we became enemies—how, it don’t 
matter; when and where is nobody’s concern,” 
continued the irascible invalid. ‘‘And then aft- 
erward, when young George wanted to marry my 
Marie, I was minded to bury the hatchet and 
forget our bitter feud. Old Cadmus refused. We 
had high words—it don’t concern the world 
about what. I was weak and sickly then ; I am 
neither stronger nor weaker now. I was not of 
such ancient lineage nor backed by such heavy 
rent rolls as these Castletons. I had a pedigree, 
though a short one; I have a memory, and a 
long one. Above all, I have balanced accounts, 
or soon will. I remember his insult. It don’t 
matter to you what it was that gave him the 
whip over me. God! will I ever forget?” 

The withered little man covered his face with 
his hands. A burning flush mounted to the very 
roots of his hair. Shrunken, elfish and sneering 
as he had ever been, John Erskine seemed at 
that moment humanized by the past. Some feel- 
ing rose paramount to his habitual acerbity. 

“And yet I could not resist—I cannot resist 
the maddening desire now.”’ 

He dashed his hands away and confronted his 
visitor fiercely, as if a visible scar or score re- 
mained to attest the insult of years agone. His 
tone and manner changed. 
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“On my soul I am sorry for the girl to marry 
such a fellow like your Gabriel—with such a his- 
tory, too.?’ And again the wretched parody of a 
man chuckled to himself. ‘‘I was beginning to 
fear my revenge would be posthumous when it 


falls into my hands. What day did you say is _ 


the wedding day ?” 

“This day two weeks, at one o’clock,’’ was 
the precise answer. ‘‘The day after the wed- 
ding the old colonel will give one of his grand 
dinners to introduce my son’s wife to his friends. 
It is the colonel’s own plan. She would have 
married Barry Wyndham but that he has pre- 
ferred his cousin.” 

‘*Very good,’’ retorted John Erskine. ‘If she 
meant to marry Barry Wyndham there was noth- 
ing to prevent it, for I happen to know that it 
was Barney Wyndham who married Mathilde 
Marigny, and I happen to know that the mo- 
ment he sets his foot inside this State he will 
be pounced upon and lodged in the county jail; 
and I happen to know, too, that it will be a 
goodly time before he gets back to his pretty 
bride.’ 

Mrs. Gwynne fidgeted. 

‘*To tell the truth,’’ she began, ‘‘that would 
prevent the marriage. She believes him to be 
her Barry.”’ 

**Very well, then, she may believe, what 
everybody else believes, that it is her Barry. I 
abet the colonel’s plan. We agree for the first 
and last and only time. I forego the lesser 
grudge for the greater. Barney Wyndham may 
go to promote the colonel’s wishes.”? And the 
invalid broke into another peal of laughter. 

The shrill, cracked voice seemed to penetrate 
every corner of the mansion. Mrs. Gwynne won- 
dered if the coachman heard it. An uneasy sus- 
Picion of his sanity possessed her, 

** What day did you say ?” he repeated, taking 
out his tablets. ‘This day two weeks? What 
day will he give his grand dinner?’ quickly 
went on the questioner. 

‘* To-morrow two weeks——” 

“¢To-morrow two weeks, then,’? he said, in 
his waspish way, “I will add up my last account 
with Cadmus Castleton. To-morrow two weeks, 
when his aristocratic friends are assembled in the 
Castleton drawing room, I, John Erskine, will be 
ushered in: ” 

“What do you mean?? interrupted Mrs. 
Gwynne, whitening swiftly. ‘Do you mean to 
ruin us now ?”? . 

“What's that to me? Did you think I was 
serving myself or you when I fished up——” 

He bent over and whispered a word im her ear. 
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From the word and the man the hard-faced, cal- 
lous-hearted woman recoiled in guilty terror. 

The one cowed the exasperation of the other. 

‘‘Not that!—you won’t say that?’ she 
gasped. 

‘‘T explained my terms four years ago,’’ re- 
sumed the invalid. ‘‘ Perhaps you remember 
that you gladly agreed to them. I have kept my 
word, and I must say that thus far you have 
kept yours. I find no fault whatever; you 
have done well—admirably. For four years 
you have duped them—a gigantic four years’ 
jest played upon old Cadmus. Egad! I have 
laughed to myself as I thought of it. And now 
you make it permanent—an eternal jest. You 
have the spoils ; I have what I most desire—an 
opportunity of squaring accounts with my en- 
emy. I shall do it to-morrow two weeks, when 
the guests assemble for dinner at Castleton 
Court.”? 

The ghastly terror depicted in the woman’s 
countenance failed to move him. Holding ruth- 
lessly to his purpose, he tacitly informed her that 
any feeling on her part found no place in the 
agreement driven between the two. Whatever 
knowledge of her past this man had unearthed 
she evidently dared not risk the revealing. What- 
ever he purposed to endanger her peace she just 
as certainly meant to defeat. 

*<T am sure,’’ he added, with a wicked laugh, 
“you have had a long day of it, while I have 
been tormented lest I should never have the sat- 
isfaction of telling old Cadmus to what a nicety 
we had balanced accounts. You can’t expect me 
to surrender that.’’ 

Mrs. Gwynne rose from her chair noiselessly. 
Opening the door, she peered out into the hall. 

‘There are no listeners here, if that is what 
you fear,’’ he cried out, divining her dread by 
instinct and contemptuous of any such precau- 
tions. ‘‘Would you be good enough to shut 
that door? The draft is infernally cold. As for 
those rascally servants, they are only too glad to ' 
slip off to the cabins, out of hearing of my 
bell.”’ 

“‘T had rather be certain, because I wish to 
mention a profound secret to you,’’ began Mrs. 
Gwynne, drawing so close to him that he turned 
away with a disgusted ‘‘Faugh! you have been 
drinking brandy.”’ 

She neither resented nor repelled the charge, 
although he made not the faintest pretense of re- 
spect in word or manner. 

‘©Go on—don’t dilly-dally. 
nothing,” he added, restlessly. 

‘The old colonel,’ she whispered, ‘has made 
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his will My son inherits half ia his own right 
and gains control of the other half by marriage.” 

“Half of what?’ demanded John Erskine. 

‘‘The estate—the landed estate,”? responded 
the other. 

**But the personal property?’ he cried out, 
with such wild vehemence that the woman 
started. ‘Was there no great piece of personal 
property of immense value? TCan’t you speak? 
Who is to have the personal property ?”? He 
clutched her arm furiously. ‘Tell me!’ 

‘¢There is no personal property of value—he 
has spent it,’” was the surprised answer. 

“ Never—never | He is afraid to exhibit his 
treasure. Go on. Sure you ought to be mt 
isfied.”” 

‘Don’t you see,”? continued the woman, that 
if you tell of us it will make a change in the 
will?” 

Not a muscle of his face changed. 

“That's your affair,’’ he said. 

Mrs. Gwynne hesitated a moment. 

‘“¢Think how he insulted you in the old times 
—how he laughed at and derided your presump- 
tion! How can you wreck our plans and save a 
man who treads you under foot?” she urged. 

“Tut, tut !? retorted the invalid. ‘‘The day 
after the wedding I’ll have the laugh; he will 
have the chagrin. We are to shift positions, and 
all the world shall know it.’’ 

‘But you are deliberately saving the fort- 
une——’” 

‘‘T am paying him in his own coin,” he in- 
terrupted. ‘It was not his fortune he meant to 
protect. It was the aristocratic Castleton blood 
he preserved from the taint of—vice, perhaps. 
What can he say now?” 

‘‘Give us a few months,’’ she begged. ‘‘Surely 
a few months won’t matter.’’ 

“In short, madam,’’ cut in John Erskine, 
“you have served me; now you want me to 
serve you. As for waiting, let me tell you a few 
months is an eternity to a man in my condition, 
equally at Cadmus Castleton’s time of life. It 
don’t do to wait. If one of us should die who is 
to tell the story? It must have his enraged con- 
firmation—the confirmation of disinheriting Ga- 
briel, which he is safe to do.”’ 

Mrs. Gwynne’s countenance became haggard 
and drawn. Agonized anxiety regrooved lines 
and furrows effaced by four years of luxury. 

‘For the love of heaven don’t throw us back 
into the old life! Tt’s frightful to have such dis- 
grace published.” 

‘So it is,” assented the invalid, with an im- 
patient movement of his miserable little body. 
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‘‘You should have thought of that years ago. 
It is too late now.” 

‘““We are not fools,’? she said, meaningly. 
“We are the sister and nephew of Colonel Cas- 
tleton of aristocratic family, while you are——” 

‘Of the rabble. Just what old Cadmus said 
more than a score of years ago,’’ interpolated the 
invalid, smoothly. 

Mrs. Gwynne started. She had been betrayed 
into a false step. She had threatened. 

‘My dear madam,’’ he began, in a suave 
voice, ‘‘Cadmus Castleton set this before me the 
last time he deigned to speak to me. Don’t re- 
peat it. I, who made you what you seem, might 
easily strip off the flimsy disguise and reveal 
what you are. I owe you something for the 
amusement of the last four years ; nevertheless I 
will balance accounts with Cadmus Castleton on 
to-morrow fortnight.” 

An angered look came on the woman’s coun- 
tenance. He had reiterated the announcement 
like a weird chorus again and again. This 
miserably diminutive creature was persistently 
mindful of the ugly past. The strong, successful 
woman seemed just as resolutely forgetful. Her 
eyes traveled over him wickedly—so small and 
lean and weak she could have flung him across 
the room with one of those muscular arms. 

Mrs. Gwynne had risen from the chair and ap- 
proached him almost stealthily. If she was a 
guilty woman retribution menaced her. He eyed 
her warily, then laid his hand on the bell and 
rang. The woman stopped. The peal of the bell 
arrested her intent. 

‘¢We are not fools,”’ she said, ‘to go back to 
the old life.” 

The servant opened the door. 

‘¢To-morrow two weeks hence,’’ he repeated. 
‘*T will come to Castleton. Court. To-morrow 
two weeks hence I will tell Cadmus Castleton 
and all the world how we are quits at last. To- 
morrow two weeks hence I will lay before him 
my indisputable evidence, and—one moment, 
Mrs. Gwynne,’’ he added, clutching her costly 
dress as she moved past him and laughing ina 
mocking, sardonic amusement—‘‘one moment, 
my clever madam, merely to say that the certifi- 
cate you purloined the other evening was only a 
duplicate. The genuine certificate is safely out 
of reach of such as you.’’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE WISDOM OF WOMEN, 
CoLonEL CasTLETON was neither restless nor 
excitable in manner. His mood might be vol- 
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canic in heat, or frigidly cold, but his manner 
seldom varied in its reposeful polish and cour- 
teous deliberation. Notwithstanding this habit- 
ual equipoise externally and the admirable suc- 
cess of his arrangements, Cadmus Castleton was 
not satisfied. Shut in the privacy of his study, 
the dominant old man, who confessed but charily 
to a single mistake in his life, paced the floor in 
steady tramp—tramp. On one side of the small 
room was a capacious escritoire pigeonholed to 
the topmost shelf. Papers, letters and legal-look- 
ing documents found lodgment in the various 
compartments open to view. What the locked 
portion contained perhaps no one beyond his 
lawyer could conjecture. Never by any chance 
did he leave it unlocked ; never by the smallest 
accident did he afford a glimpse of its contents to 
curious eyes. The colonel kept his own secrets 
inviolate from friend and enemy. Success came 
to his arrangement of the future of the two sur- 
viving members of a rich and ancient family. 
He studied their interest in the abstract. His 
project held all the elements of a wise provision. 
It maintained the family importance by retaining 
the fine estate strictly in possession of the family. 
Success crowned his plan. Satisfaction failed 
him utterly. He had been as restless as Mrs. 
Gwynne herself when safely launched upon a 
search. Pushing aside the curtain, he peered out 
the window. Nothing but a wall of blackness 
seemed to set solidly against the panes. Drop- 
ping the curtains, he walked back to the escri- 
toire and, unlocking one of the divisions, removed 
the back of it and drew out an ebony casket. 
It held the great diamond. Cadmus Castleton 
raised the lid reluctantly. Something very like 
dread depicted itself in his expression even while 
the intense glow of the wonderful gem held him 
by its magnetic splendor. The dangerous, daz- 
zling stone darted its scintillations like some- 
thing weird and cabalistic. It seemed to hold a 
subtle incantation, wooing, tempting, deadening 
in its magical sorcery. 

‘*Thousands upon thousands of dollars,’’ he 
muttered to himself, ‘carried in the hollow of 
one’s hand, as it were.”’ 

He shut the casket abruptly, the same under- 
lying dread in his countenance. 

**So casily converted into money, so enor- 
mously valuabiz. so readily concealed, so quickly 
transferred to other hands—what if it falls to the 
wrong person? How can anyone track, identify 
or recover it?’ 

Cadmus Castleton made the comment audibly. 
Iie interrogated himself like one uneasy and 
anxious lest his treasure would madden covetous 
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hearts. Locking the escritoire, Colonel Castleton 
turned slowly and thoughtfully to confront—Ga- 
briel. The mystified look on the dark, swarthy 
face did not escape a glance keen to note all 
things. The dismay and alarm flashing swiftly 
into the colonel’s countenance was patent to the 
colonel’s nephew. How much or how little of the 
uncle’s secret the nephew had surprised would 
hereafter be a torturing doubt. Plainly some 
thing had aroused Gabriel’s curiosity; just as 
certainly something dazed and amazed him. 
Cadmus Castleton recovered himself first. A 
dark flush of anger rose rapidly. 

‘* How dare you come here, sir, without know- 
ing whether I wish to see you? It is an intru- 
sion,’’ he said, in a low, passionate tone. 

‘¢T—you said—that is, you asked me to come 
to the library.”’ 

Gabriel’s embarrassment served to deepen the 
flush mantling his uncle’s cheek—the flush of 
intense passion. ee 

“You were not in the library, so I came 
here.’ 

Cadmus Castleton walked to the fire; then, 
with ostentatious desire to maintain his privacy 
secure from invasion, said: ‘‘Pray go into the 
library. I never receive anyone here.”’ 

Gabriel obeyed, and a moment after the colo- 
nel followed. Apparently his tranquillity had re- 
turned, save for the dark-red flush under his eyes. 

“‘T believe that I claim the study as my ex- 
clusive domain, and am somewhat tenacious of 
its occupancy,’’ he remarked, by way of explana- 
tion, perhaps, of his heat. rn 

“T thought you would have heard me, espe- 
cially as you expected me,’’ replied Gabriel, 
avoiding the coloncl’s eye with a persistency not 
escaping the colonel’s notice. 

A slight tap at the door was instantly followed 
by Mrs. Gwynne, who bustled in, sniffing her 
smelling salts and looking vivaciously on the 
alert. 

““May I come in? Oh, Gabriel, is that you?’ 
she exclaimed, gayly. ‘‘No secrets, I suppose. 


_The truth is I must talk,”’ she added, in a burst 


of candor, ‘‘and there’s nobody so pleasant to 
talk to as our dear colonel.”’ 

The ‘‘dear colonel’? looked preoccupied and 
severe. He answered both Gabriel and Gabriel’s 
mother by saying: ‘‘I wished to explain to you 
more fully my granddaughter’s confidential ac- 
quiescence in my plans. She makes no show of 
preference for you—of course it would be absurd 
and false if she did. Jet distinctly agrees to my 
wishes for my reasons—to avoid a division of the 
property. You are of the same blood——’’ 
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‘Certainly they are,’ eagerly broke in Mrs, 
Gwynne. 

“Consequently,”’ continued her brother-in- 
law, ‘there is no danger of being deceived in 
each other.?? 

‘Not the slightest,” cried out Mrs. Gwynne. 
“My Gabriel is honor itself.’’ 

‘She leaves no chance of misconception of her 
motives,’? the colonel observed. ‘‘She pleases 
me and, I think, has a kindly motive toward 
Gabriel. In short, Jet allows herself to be the 
medium of enriching Gabriel—.”’ 

“Oh, the sweet, lovely angel !’’ interpolated 
Gabriel’s mother. 

‘‘This marriage,’’ added the colonel, ‘‘is to 
be a mere legal form, binding so far as the prop- 
erty is concerned. She insists upon perfect free- 
dom from your society, advice or control in any 
way. I have guaranteed this, and I’ll stand by 
my word. You must do the same, which, as 
you consider it very much a matter of business, 
will not be difficult.” 

Cadmus Castleton paused and looked fixedly 
at Gabriel. There was not the least eagerness in 
his manner. Indeed, if one might judge by the 
rather imperative tone of stating Jet’s stipula- 
tions, it might be supposed that he preferred 
some objection from Gabriel, or sought defeat for 
his own project. His nephew had a sullen ex- 
pression, not in the least becoming to his heavy 
style. He glanced at his mother. That crafty 
dame offered no assistance, except by an encour- 
aging smirk. 

“* As far as that is concerned,’’ began Gabriel, 
grufily, ‘I of course concur in whatever agree- 
ment you may make. It’s not very complimen- 
tary though for a girl to publish her dislike, even 
if it is understood to be a family arrangement.” 

‘© Ah, well,” softly interposed his mother, ‘‘she 
wilfend by becoming very devoted.”’ 

“<Very probably,” rejoined the colonel, care- 
lessly. ‘Girls don’t hold to the same opinion 
two days. Still she must have her way or we will 
drop the project altogether,”” was the astounding 
supplement. 

Mrs. Gwynne looked alarmed. 


gue family arrangement,’’ she soothingly 
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bon f fiancée of another man. At least the 
abiys. should be heavy,”’ urged Gabriel, disagree- 
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“These insulting stipulations are worth half 
the property. If I am to be the butt of the 
neighborhood I should have ample remunera- 
tion. I am no more in love with Jet than she is 
with me. Both of us concur in your disposition 
of the property—that is all.”’ 

‘*T am doing what seems best for the welfare 
of both. I wished to provide for you without 
depriving Jet of her rights. I desired to save 
her from the designs of unprincipled men. She 
has shown too much confiding simplicity already. 
Of course to unite your interests is my only plan. 
If you raise objections,’’ slowly stated the colo- 
nel, ‘‘the matter ends as far as you are con- 
cerned. However, as it is my scheme I mean 
you to have reasonable satisfaction.’’ 

‘*Dear, dear!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Gwynne, ‘I 
have no head; it’s a mercy you have one that 
will do for us all.’”’ 

‘¢Tt will do for all while you are in my house,”’ 
was the grim response ; ‘‘and when I say Jet is 
to have her stipulations, I mean it.” 

Colonel Castleton walked to the window and 
stood before it, to all intents gazing into the. 
blackness. 

‘¢Gabriel,’’? whispered his mother, ‘‘be satis- 
fied. Ask and want, but take what you can get.”’ 

Colonel Castleton returned to his chair slowly. 

‘Another thing—my granddaughter insists 
upon seeing Barry Wyndham,”’ he said. ‘I 
hear that he is at Wyndham Court now. The 
invitations to the Wyndham.ball came two days 
ago. I desire you to go, Maria, with Jet, that 
she may satisfy herself of the truth.”’ 

Both Gabriel and Gabriel’s mother had a cer- 
tain dismay in their faces as the colonel ex- 
pressed the wish. 

“‘Dear, dear! what shall I wear?’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Gwynne. ‘‘ Any little white dress will do 
for Jet ; but for me nothing short of magnificent 
dressing will serve. Shall we tell people of the 
engagement of the two heirs?’ 

She glanced warily at her brother-in-law. He 
seemed less approachable this evening than usual. 

‘‘It is not yet a fixed fact,’”’ briefly replied 
the colonel. 

‘* Very well, sir,” hurriedly assented Gabriel ; 
‘if you insist upon these stipulations of Jet’s I 
suppose as we are cousins it won’t matter to say 
that I agree to them. But I think I should have 
everything in my own hands. The landed es- 
tate might not be ‘so valuable as some other 
pieces of property.”’ 

Cadmus Castleton gave him a swift scrutiny, 
more than half contemptuous. 


(To be continued. ) 


FROM DAWN TO DUSK. 
By ArTHUR L, SALMON. 


Dawn ; and young angels of the morningtide 
Gather around the babe, whose wondering eyes 
Nave caught the glory of the great sunrise, 

Have seen the secret haunts where blossoms hide. 

Cannot this gladness of the dawn abide? 

Ah no! earth’s promise lives, man’s promise dies: 

The summer noon floods land and sea and skies 


With joy that mocks the dead flower at his side. 


Then come the weary autumn and the night : 
Sad spirits wail behind—birds sing no more; 

Back to the past reverts the lingering sight, 
Rather than to the strange unknown before- 

Back to that dawn of so much hope and light, 


Whose fruit we yet may see when years are o’er. 
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Sue heard her father come stumbling up the 
narrow path and in at the cabin door, the creak 
of the bed as he flung himself across it ; then she 
turned her head on the pillow and slept. It was 
an old story ; she had come to accept it with as 
much nonchalance as she did the coming of 
night itself. 

Fifteen minutes later she woke suddenly and 
sat up in bed. The moonlight lay in a white 
square on the bare floor of her room. It was past 
midnight. Outside there were footsteps and the 
tramping of horses, then a heavy knock at the 
door. She slipped noise- 
lessly down the stairs, fast- 
gine her dress as she went. 

ar heart beat so hard it 
choked her. She unlatched 
the door and looked out. 

The man who had knock- 
ed stepped up to her. It 
was Nate Banks, the con- 
stable. 

“Don’t you be afeard, 
Jane,’”’ he said, reassuring- 
ly; “but we want your 
father. He killed a man 
down here a little bit ago.’’ 

Jane stood up straight 
and tall in the doorway. 
Her face was white in the 
moonlight. 

‘‘He ain’t here,’’ she 
said, stubbornly. 

‘*Yes, he is.’’ 

‘* Fetch him out !’’ 

The men at the gate 
came inside. There were 
others at the rear door 
and at the windows. 

“You might as well 
give in, Jane; we're 
boun’ to have him.” 

‘He ain’t here,’’ in- 
sisted Jane, sullenly. 

Nate set her aside sud- 
denly and strode through 
the door, the others follow- 
ing. Somebody found and 
lit the lamp. Nate snap- 
ped the handcuffs on his 
prisoner’s wrist.s where he 
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lay, deep in drunken sleep, * You see, 
any use,”’ he said, turning to Jane, 
attempt at consolation. ‘‘We knowed yer father 
was here.”’ 

‘That ain’t my father,” Jane burst out, in a 
sudden fury of wrath. ‘‘That’s a brute, an’ it 
was your whisky done it! But you sha’n’t touch 
him !’’ she cried, her voice breaking suddenly. 

‘‘We’re wastin’ time,’’? said Jim Fuson, 
laying hold of the sleeping man. ‘‘ You take a 
holt, John, an’ we’ll sling him over a horse.’’ 

‘‘It ain’t true!’ cried Jane, breaking into 


“SHE CAME AT TWILIGHT INTO THE EDGE OF A LITTLE TOWN.” 
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piteous sobs as they dragged him out. ‘‘I don’t 
believe it. You're all tryin’ to scare me. I hate 
you all—you, too, ’Neezer Watson !’’ 

’Neezer pushed her down into a chair with 
rough gentleness and shut the door as the men 
hurried away with the prisoner. 

‘“No, you don’t hate me, Jane—I know you 
don’t hate me. I came along o’ them ’cause I 
knowed ye’d take it hard; I knowed ye’d need 
somebody ” 

‘But it ain’t true! Tell me it ain’t true !”’ 

She lifted her great, horror-filled eyes to his 
face. 

‘It?s true, Jane,’’ he said, pityingly, his lips 
twitching under his rough beard. 

Jane hid her face in her hands. 

‘¢Who was it?’ she asked, shivering. 

‘*Charlie Kiner. He wa’n’t doin’ nothin’, 
neither ; but yer pa was drunker’n usual—an’ 
ye know folks set great store by Charlie.”’ 

He opened the door and looked down the val- 
ley, listening a minute. | 

‘‘T want to kinder keep watch out for yer pa. 
T’ll stop an’ send Lide Jaycox up as I go down. 
Ye oughtn’t to stay here alone, Jane.”’ 

‘“‘?’m always alone,’ said Jane, with sudden 
impatience, turning away from him. ‘I want 
to be alone.” 

’Neezer turned to the door again. 

‘*Ye never would let me do anything for ye. 
But ye can’t help my lovin’ ye.” 

The girl did not answer, and he laid his hand 
on the latch to go. 

‘An’ whatever happens, Jane, remember I’m 
yer friend. I'll take care of ye. I'd take care 
of ye now if ye’d only let me.” 

He stood a minute longer looking at her unre- 
sponsive face, its rugged beauty outlined against 
the gloom; then he turned and went away 
through the moonlit night, and with that look 
upon it her face lived before him night and 
day. , 

She listened till his footsteps had died quite 
away; then she turned back to the silent house. 
The light burned smokily on the table ; the bed- 
clothes lay half on the floor, where they had been 
dragged. The silence filled her with sudden 
terror. She pressed her hands over her eyes and 
tried to wake, thinking it some dreadful night- 
mare. The house was suddenly full of strange 
noises ; she was horribly afraid. She crouched 
in the corner and put her hands over her eyes. 
It seemed years before the dawn began to steal 
in, gray and ghostly ; then she crept out of her 
corner, cramped and sore. Neighbors were few ; 
and though Lide Jaycox came up after sunrise 


with another woman they were silent and un- 
easy, and Jane felt relieved when they were 
gone. 

An hour later Nate Banks came up the hill. 

‘Yer father, Jane, he’s dead this morning. 
The curriner’ll be over this afternoon. They 
think his heart killed him, bein’ he’s drank so 
much, An’ it was an extry hard spell he had 
last night.”’ 

Jane did not answer; she looked straight 
ahead at the wall. 

“‘What’ll you do, Jane?’ he asked, not un- 
kindly. 

She looked at him a moment with sombre 
eyes. 

“T don’t know,’’ she said, drearily. ‘Why 
don’t you go away and let me be ?” 

“*By George, I will!’ he said, flushing an- 
grily. ‘‘ You won’t find many ’t keer to ask 
after ye.” 

“T¢s all your fault,’? she said, with a slow 
fire in her eyes. ‘‘It was your whisky.”’ 

Left alone again, a sudden dread oppressed 
her. She fastened the door of the little cabin 
and stole away into the woods. People might 
come and look for her; she could not bear their 
prying eyes. She hid herself till evening, then 
went cautiously back to the cabin. A dozen 
neighbors had come and gone. She went inside 
and gathered up some food, then went out again 
and fastened the door. 

At the gate she turned and went back to look 
through the window at the homely, familiar 
place. It was all the home she had ever known. 
She felt as if she were alone in all the world; 
only ’Neezer Watson was her friend—he would 
take care of her. But she turned and went away 
through the woods. She would take care of her- 
self. She would go away and work. Mandy 
Baxter had gone away and found work. 

The cool night wind soothed her. She thought 
of the wretched man lying dead. After all, he 
was her father; he had never been unkind to 
her. A new softness crept into her face ; it was 
tender and pitiful; her eyes were dim. They 
put flowers in people’s hands when they were 
dead; nobody would put any in his. As she 
walked on she gathered the wild cardinal flowers 
that grew about her, ferns, and here and there a 
slender yellow lily. 

She went on down the valley, safe under shel- 
ter of the night. As she came near the consta- 
ble’s house she saw them eating supper in the 
kitchen. In the side room a light burned dinly. 
It was there her father lay. She stole across the 
yard and went softly to the window and laid her 
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handful of flowers on the narrow sill, Then she weakly down the path, devouri ngit assy. 
stole away again into the night. The lady shivered and asked for lights. Went, 

As she passed the Watson’s house ’Neezer ‘‘I hope J ohn will come hozme early, Mary 


came to the door and looked out, his tall figure 
outlined against the lighted room. She stopped 
and looked at him, hidden by a lilac bush; he 
looked strong and self-reliant—he was her one 
friend. 

Impelled by a sudden impulse he came down 
the path, and she fled through the darkness as if 
pursued. He stood peering uncertainly into the 
darkness, not able to distinguish whether it were 
shape or shadow. A cardinal flower lay in the 
dew-wet grass next morning where she had stood ; 
he picked it up and laid it carefully away. 

Jane hurried on. She walked all night, and 
when the gray dawn came hid herself in the 
woods. Night found her again astir. Her food 
was gone. Some wild berries were ripening ; she 
gathered and ate them. Her dress and sunbon- 
net were torn by the thorny branches. Houses 
were closer together, but she had less fear—no 
one would know her now. 

She came at twilight into the edge of a little 
town, faint with fatigue and hunger. All about 
her she saw lights gleaming and caught glimpses 
of happy homes. Only she was homeless and 
wretched and alone. Tears dropped slowly down 
her cheeks ; she was too weary to brush them 
away. 

She paused at last at a gate. A woman sat in 
the porch. She wore a white gown, and rocked 
gently back and forth in an easy-chair. Jane 
stood a moment at the gate, then went slowly 
up the path. The woman stopped rocking and 
looked at her curiously as she came near, and 
called to the servant within : 

‘Mary, come and see what this person wants.”’ 

Jane caught hold of the railing and clung 
to it. 

““T want work,”’ she said, huskily, ‘‘and vit- 
tles.”” 

‘“‘ How dreadful !’’ said the lady, drawing her 
white dress away and stepping inside the door. 
“T must speak to John about it. Such things 
should not be permitted. She ought to be ar- 
rested. Send her away, Mary; she tries my 
nerves so.”’ 

“Tm hungry !’ cried Jane, with weak fierce- 
ness; ‘I’m hungry !’’ 

“Qh, dear, can’t you get rid of her? Give her 
a loaf of bread, a ham, a barrel of flour—any- 
thing to get her away. She may come back and 
murder us all to-night.”’ 

The servant came out with a generous portion 
of bread and mesat. Jane took it and stumbled 
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ere, 


Jane wandered on down the street, momen- 


tarily strengthened by the food ; but Presently she 
sank down wearily on a doorstep, hidden by the 
shrubbery from occasional passers-by. She did 
not know what to do. How could she go to 
anyone? Her father murdered a man yesterday 
—was it yesterday, or the day before, or was it a 
year ago? She tried weakly to remember how 
long it was. They would know—they would sce 
it in her face. She wondered if she should die. 
She was very weary ; a drowsiness stole over her ; 
her head dropped back against the sill. 

Suddenly a voice stole out to her through the 
half-open door—a tender, woman’s voice—and it 
sang. It crept into her tired brain, drew open 
her heavy lids. Jane lifted her head and lis- 
tened. What was it the voice sang? 

O tender! O sweet! O Heaven-sent message ! 
The words dropped slowly, softly, through the 
dusk. 

“Come unto me,’’ it sang, ‘‘come unto me, 
and I will give you rest.”’ 

Jane held her breath. What did it mean? 
Was it true? 

The voice went on, in new and tenderer strain : 

‘CAll ye that labor and are heavy laden come 
unto me, and I will give you rest—will give you 
rest.” 

Jane crept softly to her feet. Through the 
half-open door she could see the singer’s face 
outlined against the sky of the summer night. 
The words came again—softly, absently. The 
singer was alone. Jane pushed the door open 
suddenly and stood upright. The woman sprang 
up from the piano, turning toward her a startled 
face. 

‘What is it?’ she asked, a thrill of fear in 
her sweet voice. 


Jane flung herself at her feet. 
‘‘Help me!’ she cried, despairingly. ‘‘ Help 
me, or I shall die. You sang the words. Help 


me! help me!’ She broke down into weak 
sobbing. 

The woman bent over her pitifully. She laid 
a cushion under her head and soothed her with- 
out questioning till she lay quite still. 

‘‘What was it you wished to tell me?’ she 
asked, gently. 

The girl lifted herself weakly and looked at 
her. 
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‘“‘[’m starving,’’ she said, faintly. ‘‘I came 
to look for work, but I don’t know how to find 
it.” 

‘Poor child, I understand. Don’t try to tell 
me more till you are stronger. I will call my 
mother ; she will know what to do.’’ 

Late next day Jane woke out of a deep sleep. 
She looked about her wonderingly. The room 
was cool and white; tendrils of vine crept in 
across the sill; a breath of air stirred the white 
curtains ; it was sweet with lily scents. She 
raised herself on her elbow and looked about 
her. 

It seemed to her that day that she had been 
born into a new world, or that the old life had 
been a nightmare from which she had wakened. 
And the next day, and the next—days out of a 
wonderful new story that she.could hardly real- 
ize was her own. The days were weeks and the 
weeks months. Gradually she put off the old 
ways. Her voice learned a new softness; she 
was gentler. When she looked into the faces of 
her new friends her eyes had the grateful look 
of a dog’s. Winter came and went ; she learned 
a little of books. She could read; she could 
write a little; she learned many dainty, house- 
wifely ways. 

And spring came back across the hills. Afar 
she saw green fields. A bluebird lingered for a 
moment about the garden wall; the daffodils 
blossomed in the grass. Within her, vague 
longings were astir. As in a dream she saw the 
cabin door standing open to the spring sunshine ; 
she heard the wind crooning among the young 
leaves outside, the slow song of the great woods, 
the call of a wild bird. As she went about her 
work the winds brought her wafts of perfume 
from far wood-deeps. The air of the town 
seemed to stifle her ; she panted for breath. 

She stood one night in the kitchen porch. It 
was a soft, dusk night, bright with stars. A 
footstep came through the grass, and her blood 
leaped suddenly in her veins. Even before the 
voice spoke she knew. 

‘‘Jane,’’ it said, eager, breathless, glad, ‘‘ I’ve 
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found ye at last. I’ve come to ye. I’ve been 
lookin’ for ye ever since ye went away. Why 
did ye ever Icave me, Jane? I love ye | 
can’t live without ye.”’ 

The girl’s eyes glistened in the dark, but she 
did not speak. 

‘Ye dropped a posy that night, down by the 
laylock bush. I knowed it was you. I’ve got 
it yet, an’ I’ve brought ye these. They was fresh 
when I started—jest where ye used to pick ’em 
yourself.’’ 

Jane caught the flowers eagerly and laid her 
cheek against them. 

‘“‘But I can’t leave them, ’Neezer; they’ve 
been kind to me—heavenly kind.”’ 

The man shrunk suddenly into himself. He 
shuffled his big feet awkwardly and looked down 
at his rough clothes. ; 

‘“‘T oughtn’t to ask ye,’? he said, his voice 
suddenly changed. ‘‘ Ye’ve grown a lady, an’ 
I ain’t fit for ye now. But—I love ye, J ane.”’ 

The girl laid a trembling hand on the railing 
of the porch to steady herself. ’Neezer laid his 
own over it; it seemed small and slight in his, 
and he could feel its trembling. But she did not 
speak. She could feel the look of his” hungry 
eyes, even through her dropped lids. 

‘‘T Jove ye, Jane. I need ye, too. 
ye all yer life.” 
: Her lips trembled suddenly. She lifted her 
eyes to his, soft with sudden tears. She eae 
her face upward like a flower, and he bent an 
kissed her in a quick tumult of joy. ; 

Once more the vagrant winds found the cabin 
door set open for their coming. The ae 
crept in across the sill like a gentle ae 
spirit. The robins loitered about the fence wi 
much gay gossip and railing, watching all pro- 
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WOMEN’S BICYCLE CLUB, PARIS. 


WOMEN AS 


ATHLETES. 


By W. DE WAGSTAFFE. 


Here at least is a subject which a man can 
discuss with some degree of authority. It has 
been my lot to examine the genealogy of fem- 
inine apparel, to describe the ancestry of an 
Easter bonnet, the parentage of a ball gown, the 
origin of a new-born coiffure, with lamentable 
results, I must confess; but here is a question 
where masculine judgment is really useful, be- 
cause with all her wondrous achievements for 
women Fashion has never been able to improve 
upon the athletic woman’s pride—her strength. 
To be sure there have been cases of untrained 
muscular development entirely unexpected in the 
domestic circle. For instance, occasionally one’s 
mother-in-law strikes out from the shoulder with 
dire disaster in the blow, or the new cook betrays 
the latent forcess of an Amazon. We can nearly 


all of us recollect a time when the maternal arm 
was an anatomical chastiser to be feared, and in 
maturity we have wondered how smart a blow 
that soft white hand our fathers coveted could 
give. When we come to think of the woman 
athlete logically the subject is not such a new 
one after all. We can recall the athletic mo- 
ments of our mothers, and with some painful 
memories, from which time has kindly drawn 
away the sting, we still remember these sudden 
calisthenics of her fury. It was a drill in which 
we played the part of dumb-bells, or Indian 
clubs, or sand bags, according to the punishment 
our indiscretions merited. I have a friend who 
describes this first renaissance of the Amazon in 
woman as ‘‘ mother’s whacking spells.’’ 

And yet who is there in the afterthought of 
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years remembers these mimic furies of parental 
discipline with anything but kindly and consid- 
erate feeling? Fortunately the contact of a flat 
ruler, or the intimacy of a slipper passed rapidly 
over us, or even the too fond embrace of a family 
strap (with a stout buckle), inflict but a very 
ephemeral impression when the places that knew 
them once so well yet know them no more—for- 
ever. 

So much in a general way for the intuition to- 
ward athletic sports armong those ladies who are 
nearest to us in memory and association ; but 
tar back among the ages, when women marched 
to battle with the discipline and rage of early 
warfare on the field, 
we find the Amazon 
—the original wom- 
an athlete. 

These were not 
modest days, and 
the Amazon regi- 
ments were not 
modest  soldiery. 
They were dark- 
skinned, tall, broad- 
shouldered, muscu- 
lar as men. Like 
them, they could 
launch a javelin or 
a spear with as true 
an aim, as forceful a 
blow as the dusky 
warrior of Cvesar’s 
bodyguard. To be 
sure they had no 
petticoats to trip 
them up, no tight- 
laced harness around 
their bodies to 
squeeze the waist— 
may I say, Mr. Editor, into a squeezable size? 
These Amazons had faces that were fierce, coarse 
with the rudeness and hardship of camp life, 

their hands large and the skin hardened by 
constant exposure. Perhaps the men foresaw a 
formidable enemy in these angry Amazonian bri- 
gades, and united to annihilate them—not by 
brute force, but by a cunning trick of man’s own 
device—the game of love. 

They made them vain, these very ugly Ama- 
zons, and consequently made them weak, and 
eventually married them, one by one. So these 
promising heroines of strength and skill for the 
battlefield lost their chance to free their sex from 


subsequent generations of dangerous warfare with 
men. 
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After that the men had it pretty well their own 
way. The Neros, the Cesars, and later on the 
Napoleons, made the woman athlete an impossi- 
ble contestant. To be sure Cleopatra must have 
been a formidable athlete in her way, by reason 
of her stature and the savagery of her origin. 
But to bring the focus of our attention within 
the limited range of a more modern vision, per- 
haps the most graceful adjustment of the athlete 
with the woman was conceived by Shakespeare 
in his pastoral dream ‘‘ As You Like It.” 

He alone, in the reverie of genius, has given 
us the most remarkable heroine of masculine 
ambition, molded in the gentle mood of a wom- 
an’s fancy of what a 
man—a _ cavalier— 
might be. 

To find a kinship 
with the reckless 
courage of her lover, 
Robin Hood, and his 
faithful followers, 
fair Rosalind dis- 
cards her skirts and, 
with the shame that 
her buskin and hose 
would create for her 
at court, wears them 
boldly in the silence 
of the woods, where 
Nature, rude but 
honest in her rugged 
forestry, wearies the 
woman in her self- 
imposed task to be 
a man, but puts no 
blush upon her 
cheek save that 
which comes burn- 
ing from the sun 
through the latticed leaves, bronzing the hero 
of the tale, but flushing the heroine. 

In Rosalind we have the ideal woman athlete. 

All her motive for donning so becoming a dis- 
guise is love; all her charm of woman, yielding 
gayly to the masquerade she has assumed, lies in 
the fact that she confesses weakness in her simu- 
lated prowess. When wearied with the march, 
womanlike she sinks upon the softest couch the 
woods afford—some mossy bank beside a stream, 
some rock that time has softened, finding a poet’s 
dream in all she sees and hears about her, in the 
music and majesty of woodland, until she sleeps, 
her lover’s name upon her lips. 

Ah! there is a great point gained in favor of 
the woman athlete if you can poetize her. In 
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fact, it is my humble opinion that a woman 
without some redeeming element of poetry in her 
nature is like a wax figure, which only a good 
roasting will melt. That word ‘‘roasting,’’ ap- 
plied in a flippant, slangy sense, is just what a 
great many of the modern women athletes re- 
quire. But a truce to argument, ladies; that is 
an issue I will not take up with you here. 


EQUESTRIMNENNE—RETURN FROM A RIDE, 


It is a pity there are no Rosalinds in the pres- 
ent day. At least, supposing the bloomer (dread- 
ful, yet shameless word) to be adopted under 
the spell of some romantic motive, what man 
is there, whether like Robin Hood, the reckless 
rogue, or merely an ordinary type of modern 
masculinity, who would prefer to see his Rosa- 
lind punching the pigskin, or swinging the 
clubs, or boxing with a frantic companion? No, 
my dear young ladies, it’s no use to tell me that 
the costume of Rosalind was all her grace; for 
after all she never dared to let the chattering 
gentry of the court in town see her in the tunic 
and hose. To analyze the charm of any partic- 
ular Rosalind we have seen upon the stage is 
not the province of this article—there have been 
so many charming Rosalinds before the footlights 
in the forty odd years that I have been observing 
such matters. The familiar impersonation by 
Ada Rehan of Shakespeare’s ideal woman ath- 
lete serves the purpose to describe my thoughts. 
Look at her—a picture of stern resolution to be 
manlike, made serious by a tenderness of daring 
which would be quite as appealing in skirts, I 
fancy, were these lips merely to describe the 
costume toaman. The fact that she wears the 
man’s costume is not spoiled by any rude audac- 
ity of thought or speech in the great poet’s sug- 
gestion. It is a regretful, pitiful, yet kindly 
rebuke which Shakespeare has given to future 
generations of senseless Amazons. There she 
stands, her dainty hands clasping dagger and 
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spear with such horror for their grim omen cular capacities, is a healthful, invigorating and 


that she may fail to be really taken for a man. 

Perhaps Rosalind is too womanly to suit the 
modern dash and spirit of the lady Amazon. 

Too womanly ! 

Just think what a shocking confession that 
would be were it true! Can the heart of a 
woman so lose its savor of gentleness toward 
the world as to become unwomanly? I rather 
fancy that the woman athlete is inclined to give 
one the impression that it can—not that a 
lady attired in the severe regalia of a man’s cos- 
tume ever really succeeds in her disguise, but, 
goodness, what a very uninteresting woman she 
becomes under such circumstances! The ardor 
of her impulse, when once the determination is 
made, to follow out some one. course is what 
causes that most dangerous conception of the 
modern Amazon to become an exaggeration. 

Athletics, in suitable proportion to one’s mus- 
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beautifying process ; but to exaggerate the skill 
is to destroy the benefits and graces of athletic 
training. 

Since the up-to-date illustrator gave us the 
true picture of an American girl, posing her with 
the pencil in an attitude of supreme health and 
buoyant vigor, he has told a story to the whole 
world of women which no prose or poetry has 
ever made comprehensible before. 

With the few clever strokes of his pen he has 
told us that the perfect woman is not dependent 
upon skirts for an invention of form. He has 
shown us the monstrosity of fashion by a neg- 
ative picture of that lovely American girl, agile 
with youth, that has for ancestry the choice of 
international aristocracy, molded by the great 
democratic principles of nature into something 
that is as near perfection as woman and strength 
can ever be united. 

She is not an athlete, this artist’s girl; she is a 
creature of birth. She has not been trained like 
a horse, or an acrobat, until that buoyant spring 
in her walk, that graceful independence of mo- 
tion which is an indescribable characteristic of 
the American girl as we see her en passant, has 
been reached—not at all. 

She is a pot-pourri—a conglomeration of kings 
and queens, lords and ladies, warriors and wits, 
with just a touch of the Gaelic temperament to 
give her the spice of courage, and the princi- 
ple of the good, old-fashioned Puritan to leaven 
her audacity and make it safe in her keeping. 

In Paris and in London they have schools of 
what is termed deportment, where young girls 


‘ and adult women are taught by gymnastic or, 


rather, calisthenic exercises the means by which 
their true graces may be developed. The well- 
bred American girl does not need anything of 
the kind. Grace and skill are her natural inher- 
itance, and she can dance the sabre minuct as 
prettily and with as much stately dignity as she 
can waltz, or play tennis, or ride a horse or a 
bicycle. 

There is a great deal of chatter about the 
proper costume to be worn by the lady bicyclist. 
I do not propose to enter into the discussion. 
No doubt the crafty American girl is waiting 
cautiously until some uniform that shall be mod- 
est, charming and practical has been selected ; 
then she will put a few finishing touches to the 
whole conception, and we: shall have a very 
pretty toilet, that will, be neither trousers nor 
bloomers, I hope. 

When the ‘bike girl’’ was first immortalized 
on the theatrical stage she conceived a costume 


A MATCH GAME OF THE BRITISH LADIES’ FOOTBALL CLUB.— FROM THE DRAWING BY H. M. PAGET, 
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which has not been fully accepted, but which to 
my mind js a very happy way out of the difli- 
culty. __It is as nearly an impression of a wom- 
= 8 riding costume as the requirements of the 
Safety ”? will permit. There is nothing more 
aoa to a woman than a riding habit, and 
eds es of the sort, With the low-crown ed hat, 
-e quite as graceful ona bicycle. = How- 


ever, all these questions of how the woman ath- 
lete shall dress will be answered only by some 
courageous souls who will pass through the fire 
of ridicule which all independent persons, male 
or female, must endure when they assail the con- 
ventionalities of a monotonous custom. 

To my mind the most important purpose to 
be attained by the modern athletic woman is ab- 
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solute grace, a superior carriage, a better enjoy- 
ment of her own physical freedom than fashion 
has allowed her heretofore. 

When Pinero wrote his play ‘‘The Amazons”? 
he had a distinctly valuable motive in the daring 
of his conception. He may have been serious 
or satirical in this effort ; but the effect, I think, 
has been good, in the sense that it has opened 
men’s eyes to the fact that women are not dolls, 
that the Almighty gave them stcaight backs and 
strong limbs, capable of doing a great many ath- 
letic things quite as skillfully as they themselves. 

The picture of Georgia Cayvan in the gymna- 
sium costume is an excellent example of Pinero’s 
suggestion to all women for Amazonian capaci- 
ties. As far as the actress was concerned it was 
nothing new to her to swing Indian clubs. 

She had been doing it long before Pinero wrote 
*“The Amazons.’’ In fact, I remember on one 
occasion being admitted into a sort of athletic 
~ boudoir in the rear of a flat where Miss Cayvan 
was living, where stood a very dainty but service- 
able horizontal bar. It was Miss Cayvan’s cus- 
tom to take a few ‘‘turns’’ on this machine 
every morning, and to this fact much of her suc- 
cess and health was due. 

The portrait is an ideal woman athlete. One 
can almost fancy a crisp autumn air is blowing 
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in upon her, and, ignoring the first sting of its 
invigorating cold, she stands in the early morn- 
ing ready for her daily exercise. 

Once this ambition of woman to become like 
man is assured there is no telling where it will 
end. That is what Pinero thought. 

He armed his Amazons like modern hunters, 
with breechloaders, just as Shakespeare armed 
Rosalind with dagger and spear. 

How well some women shoot we know already. 
With pistol and revolver they are often much 
more expert than men. 

The costume worn by Isabella Irving for hunt- 
ing is about as chic and suitable as one can well 
conceive. 

I doubt whether the reel and rod will ever be- 
come very popular with the woman athlete. It 
takes a great deal of patience to coax fish out of 
water, and therewith more philosophy is needed 
than the ladies have to spare. However, there 
was something fascinating about Miss Florence in 
the costume of a fisher-maid-man. 

In fact, there is something excessively charm- 
ing about all these lady athletes dressed in the 
clothes of everyday men. You will observe that 
it makes them look girlish, emphasizing their 
natural beauty, and that, I think, is the funda- 
mental secret of this sudden modern spasm in 
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the world of fashion for wome® \ become ath- 

letic. The pretty women are 4 conscious of 
the new interest they arouse i2 the eyes of their 
admirers by this masquerade, 8Nd the ugly 
women perceive the chance of 80me attention 
from men, heretofore denied them in skirts. Ah! 
it is all a very pretty ruse, mesdames, so far as 
the fashionable side of the scheme is concerned, 
excepting, perhaps, bicycle riding, which I think 
the whole world confesses you have taken up 
quite seriously. ° 

If I had space enough to continue the re- 
searches available in the study of women ath- 
letes I would tell you something of those women 
who begin to train as athletes when they are chil- 
dren, beginning often in the circus ring before 
they have grown tired of the sight of a circus. 
Then there are the numerous dancers of the 
stage, the prima ballerina, the high kicker, the 
trapeze performer, the bareback rider, and all the 
rest of that struggling world of true Amazons. 

I have mentioned them briefly only to point 
out the fact that, while it is fashionable to affect 
all the graces of a woman athlete, it is only the 
hard-working, struggling stage performer who 
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ever feels the real,sting of the accomplishment. 
Perhaps the most ordinary transition of girl- 
hood toward her ambition to become an up-to- 
date athletic woman takes place in the ballroom. 
With the melody of a waltz she first discovers 
that she can tire a strong man out and still feel 
only an exhilaration for another turn. That is 
just where the modern girl gets even with the 
boastful college student, who kicks and rows 
and tumbles about with wonderful agility, but is 
eventually overcome—completely worn out—by 
her mania for waltzing. 

Of course you have all seen Carmencita and 
Otero and Tortajada, the wonderful Spanish 
dancers. Among these dancing dolls of the the- 
atre is Papinta, who attracted a great deal of at- 
tention at the New York theatres last winter. 

“*T believe in the future of the athletic woman. 
I ride my ‘bike’ every morning ; I practice my 
work in the afternoon. I have been dancing my 
way through life since I was ten years old. 
Dancing is the best training imaginable for a 
woman athlete.’ That is what Papinta says 
about it, and yet she looks like a picture, with a 
very pretty face, from a lazy world of dreams. 


BURMESE WOMEN. 


By H. FIe.p1ne. 


NowHERE under the sun has any nation ac- 
corded to its women such absolute freedom, such 
entire command of their lives and property, as 
have the Burmese. They stand in every way on 
an absolute equality with men, as far as law, as 
religion, and as custom are concerned. Just as no 
conquest has ever obliged the Burmese to resort 
to feudalism, so it has never caused the seclusion 
of the women, nor been the reason of one-sided 
laws of inheritance. In the face of the law man 
and woman are alike. Girls share equally with 
boys in all inheritance, and they inherit abso- 
lutely. There are no trustees between a woman 
and her property, and when she marries she re- 
tains it. Her husband has no control over it at 
all; neither has he any legal control over her. 
From her childhood up she is free. Parentage 

has never been another form of slavery in Bur- 

mah, as it has been elsewhere. Children are 

not So much ordered as guided and cared for, 

rama comparatively young they are practi- 

witho baie control over their own doings—not 
Advice carefully and usefully given, not 


without every precaution against ill that care 
can devise ; but there is little command and no 
compulsion. Chivalry, which praised women as 
gods and treated them as slaves, never came to 
Burmah. No Burman lover sings his mistress as 
something too good for this world, and then 
treats her as something infinitely inferior to him- 
self. Their religion has never considered them 

as the source of all evil, has never warned man 
against them as snares to lead men to hell, and 
no pope has ever called them the ‘‘sole hope of 
the church.”? There has been no second-rate lit- 
erature to give them false ideals of themselves, of 
man, and of the world. They have always been 

held for what they are, and they have had free- 

dom to find their own place in a very real world, 

unfettered by conventions and rules. They have 
always had fair play, both from men and from 
themselves, and they have been held the best 
judges of what will soil them. No artificial 
ideals from long-past ages have been held up to 
them as eternal copies: it has been left to their 
own good sense and to the eternal fitness of 
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things to determine what is womanly and what 
is not. Thus they have found what under the 
varying circumstances of life is the best life for 
them, and as circumstances change so will they. 
Of all women in the world none are more wom- 
anly than she is, none possess in greater strength 
all the nameless attractions of a woman. She is 
no Helen, she is no Aspasia, least of all is she 
an Amazon ; but to those who know her she is 
everything that is lovely and desirable in wom- 
anhood. And when I say that Burmese women 
are not beautiful it must not be supposed ‘that 
they are ugly. Beauty in women is a matter of 
convention. What was beautiful two hundred 
years ago in Europe is not beautiful to-day. So 
newcomers to Burmah wonder at those who 
speak of charm in a woman who has a fair-sized 
waist, a small bust, and who wears a loose jacket. 
Nevertheless, it is there, and no one who knows 
them fails to discover it ; but no one can describe 
it. It is the light within that shines through 
every look and gesture and illumines their whole 
life. Their complexion is fairer than that of the 
men, and they have large brown eyes—those rest- 
ful eyes that men love. Their manners are quiet 
and self-restrained, never self-conscious, rarely 
coquettish, and their voices are soft and sweet. 
They are not so universally educated to read 


and write as are the boys, because they cannot 
go to the monastery schools, where all the boys 
are taught. Yet, nevertheless, nearly all the 
women of the class above the peasants can read 
and write, and many of the latter can too. 

And they have no accomplishments. They do 
not play any instrument; they are not taught to 
sing, though many sing ballads correctly and 
naturally. Of dancing, of sketching, of the use 
of the globes, they know nothing at all; but of 
all household matters they are thoroughly ac- 
quainted. They can all weave and cook and 
sew, and some can embroider. And they under- 
stand the life around them. Nothing is more 
surprising than to find how well even the young 
girls know the men and women that they meet, 
how clearly their sweet eyes see the world about 
them. The opinions and thoughts of a girl are 
always worth hearing, for they are founded on 
what she sees; they are no dreams of a night 
of ignorance—they are beautiful as only the 
thoughts that come from knowledge can be. 

Burmese boys are at an early age formally ad- 
mitted to Buddhism, in a ceremony that takes 
place at the beginning of Lent. They are made 
inmates of the monastery, perhaps for three 
months, perhaps for a day only, but they are 
always admitted. But with girls it is not so. 
Neither do they 
ever: become nuns. 
Old women some- 
times take the 
vows; but it is the 
last thing a Bur- 
mese girl would 
ever think of. 
Probably the ab- 
sence of any lei- 
sured class is the 
principal cause of 
this. The amuse- 
ments of a girl are 
not very many: 
There are the pur# 
to which she my 
go, where she w1!! 
hear plays of = 
kinds; and the=re 
are boat races a 4 
festivals of diff——er- 
ent sorts dur—ing 
the dry weatt—7e, 
and she will heave 
many friends to 
see and talk to; 
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but of games they 


FE 


have none. In every household the daughter 
has her appointed work. In all but the richer 
merchants’ houses the daughter § duty is to 
bring the water from the well evening and 
morning. It is the gossiping place of the village, 
this well, and as the sun sets there come running 
down all the girls of the village. As they fill 
their jars they lean over the curb and talk, and 
it is here that is told the latest news, the latest 
flirtation, the latest marriage, the little scandal 
of the place. Very few men come—water car- 
rying is not their duty, and there is a proper 
time and place for flirtation ; so the girls have 
the well almost to themselves. Almost every 
girl will weave. In every house there will be a 
loom, where the girls weave their dresses and 
those of their parents. And very many girls will 
have stalls in the bazaar ; but of this I will speak 
later. Other duties are the husking of the rice 
and the making of cheroots. Of course in the 
richer households there will be servants to do all 
this ; but even in them the daughter will fre- 
quently weave, either for herself or for her 
parents. Almost every girl will do something, 
if it be only to pass the time. 

They do not marry very young. From sixteen 
to twenty is the usual age, but it is often later. 
It entirely depends on the girl herself. It is 
in her own hands whom she marry and when. 
There is a delightful custom all through Burmah 
—an institution, in fact—called ‘‘courting-time.”’ 
It is from nine till ten o'clock, more especially 
on moonlight nights—those wonderful tropic 
nights, when the whole world lies in a silver 
dream, when the little wandering airs that touch 
your cheek like a caress are heavy with the scent 
of flowers, and your heart comes into your throat 
for the very beauty of life. There is in front of 
each house a veranda, perhaps three feet above 
the ground, and here the girl will sit in the 
shadow of the eaves, sometimes with a friend, 
but usually alone ; and her suitors will come and 
stand by the veranda and talk softly in little 
broken sentences, as lovers do. There may be 
many young men come, one by one if they mean 
business, with a friend if the visit be merely one 
of courtesy. And the girl will receive them all, 
and she may give them cheroots; and if a very 
favored suitor come she may even light his che- 
root for him, and thus kiss by proxy. 

And is the girl alone? Well, yes. To all in- 
tents and purposes she is alone; but there is al- 

Ways Some one within call in the house, for no 
nema g tell who may come to the veranda, and 
clothi Men, we know, are but wolves in Sheep’s 
"8. But the git! carries on her lowe-mak- 
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ing herself, and she is free to marry whom she 
will. No one will object, provided only he be 
of good reputation and able, with such assistance 
as she can give, to maintain the household. And 
if there should be any difficulty? Well, then, 
there is usually an elopement and a ten days’ 
scandal. And often, too, there is an elopement 
for no reason at all, save that hot youth cannot 
abide the necessary delays. 

For life is short, and though to-day be to us 
who can tell for the morrow? During the full 
moon there is no night, only a change to silver 
light from golden. And the forest is full of de- 
light. There are woodcutters’ huts in the ravines 
where the water falls, soft beds of torn bracken 
and fragrant grasses where great trees make a 
shelter from the sun, And for food, that is easily 
arranged. A basket of rice, with a little salt fish 
and spices, is easily hidden in a favorable place. 
You only want a jar to cook it, and there is 
enough for two for a week. Or it is brought day 
by day by some trusted friend to a place previ- 
ously agreed on. 

All up and down the forest there are flowers 
for her hair, scarlet dék blossoms and pale or- 
chid sprays and jasmine stars. And for occupa- 
tion through the hours each has a new world to 
explore, full of wonderful, undreamt-of discov- 
eries, lit with new lights and mysterious with 
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roseate shadows—a world of ‘‘beautiful things 
made new’’ for those forest children. So that 
when the confidant—an aunt, maybe, or a sister 
—meets them by the sacred fig tree on the hill 
and tells that all difficulties are removed and 
their friends called together for the marriage cere- 
mony, can you wonder that it is not without re- 
gret that they fare forth from that enchanted 
land to ordinary life again? 

It is not always the man who is the proposer 
of the flight. 

I had a Burmese servant, a boy who may have 
been twenty, and he had been with me about a 
year and was beginning to he really useful. He 
had at last grasped the idea that electro-plate 
should not be cleaned with monkey-brand soap, 
and he could be trusted not to put up rifle car- 
tridges for use with a twenty-bore gun. And he 
chose this time to fall in love with the daughter 
of the headman of a certain village where I was 
in camp. 

He had good excuse, for she was a delicious 
little maiden, with great coils of hair and the 
voice of a wood-pigeon wooing in the forest, and 
she was very fond of him without a doubt. So 
one evening he came to me and said that he 
must leave me—that he wanted to get married, 
and could not possibly delay. 

Then I spoke to him with all that depth of 
wisdom we are so ready to display for the benefit 
of others. 1 pointed out to him that he was 
much too young, that she was much too young, 
also—she was not cighteen—and that there was 
absolutely nothing for them to marry on. I 
further pointed out how ungrateful he would be 
to leave me; that he had been paid regularly for 
a year, and that now, when he was at last able 
to do something besides destroy my property, he 
was about to go away. 

The boy listened to all I had to say, and 
agreed with it all, and made the most fervent 
and sincere promises to be wise; and he went 
away after dinner to see her and tell her, and 
when I awoke next morning my servants told 
me the boy had never returned. 

Shortly afterward the headman came to say 
that his daughter had also disappeared. They 
had fled, these two, into the forest, and for a 
week we heard nothing. At last one evening, as 
I sat under the great fig tree before my tent, 
there came to me the mother of the girl, and sat 
down before me and said she had something of 
great importance to impart; and this was that all 
had been arranged between the families, who had 
found work for the boy whereby he could main- 
tain himself and his wife, and that the marriage 
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was arranged. But the boy would not return as 
long as I was in camp there, for he was bitterly 
ashamed of his broken vows and afraid to mect 
my anger. And so the mother begged me to 
go away as soon as I could, so that the young 
people might return. IT explained that I was not 
angry at all, that the boy could return without 
any fear of my wrath; on the contrary, that I 
should be pleased to see him and his wife. And 
at the old Jady’s request I wrote a Burmese ncte 
to that effect, and she went away delighted. 

They must have been in hiding close by, for it 
was early next morning that the boy came into 
my tent alone and very much abashed, and it 
was some little time before he recovered himself 
and began to talk freely as he would before, for 
he was greatly ashamed of himself. 

But, after all, could he help it? 

If you can imagine the tropic night, and the 
boy full of high resolve passing up the village 
street, now half asleep, and the girl with shining 
eves coming to him out of the hibiscus shadows 
and whispering in his ear words—words that I 
need not say; if vou can imagine all this you will 
understand how it was that I lost my servant. 

They both came to see me later on in the day, 
after the marriage, and there was no bashfulness 
about either of them then. They came hand in 
hand, with the girl’s father and mother and 
some friends, and she told me it was all her 
fault. She could not wait. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ she 
said, with a little laugh and a side glance at her 
husband—‘“‘ perhaps if he had gone down with 
the thakin to Rangoon he might have fallen in 
love with some one there and forgotten me ; for 
T know that they are very pretty, those Rangoon 
ladies, and of better manners than I, who am 
but a jungle girl.’?, And when I asked her what 
it was like in the forest she said it was the most 
beautiful place in all the world. 

Sometimes things do not go so well. Suicide 
for love | We read of it in fiction ; do we ever see 
it? I have seen it once and again in Burmah. | 
have held an inquest over the fair, innocent body 
of a girl not seventeen, who drowned herself for 
love—only that. He never had cared for her; 
he never would, for he was in love elsewhere. 
And so one morning, ere the mist had risen 
from the water, she gave herself and her hot de- 
spair to the cool forgetfulness of the great river. 

And I have seen a girl in man’s attire killed 
in a surprise attack upon an insurgent camp. 
She had followed her outlawed lover there, and 
in the mélée she caught up sword and gun to 
fight by his side, and was cut down through 
neck and shoulder ; for no one coulel see in the 
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erly dawn that it was a girl. She died about 
an hour afterward; and though I have seen 
many sorrowful things in many lands, in war 
and out of it, the memory of that dying girl, 
held up by one of the mounted police, sobbing 
cut her life beneath the wild forest shadows, 
with no one of her sex, no one of her kin, to 
help her, comes back to me as one of the saddest 
and strangest. 

Her lover was killed in action some time later, 
fighting against us, and he died, as a brave man 
should, the best of all deaths. He played his 
game ; he lost, and he paid ; but the girl? 

Marriage is nota religious ceremony among the 
Burmese. There isa ceremony, of course ; but the 
only Necessary and binding part of it is that the 
Couple should, in the presence of witnesses called 
together for the purpose, eat out of the same bowl. 
A girl does not change her name. Family names 
are unknown, and there is no Miss or Mrs.- Ev- 
feet married or unmarried, has the prefix 
bats ak Mi, which are the same word. Even as 
Fok ste ey carry this prefix, and marriage does 
wheth er it; so that there is nothing to denote 
Abas aes woman be married or not. Marriage 

seis alter her status in any way. She retains 
Guin ple eae tes and any property she may ac- 

acquired ~. duently is also her own. Property 
fa oe with her husband is held jointly. 
ria ee ions € who is the owner of a garden you 
fhe hae 1t belongs to Maung Han Ma Ni, the 
that of his aoe man’s name and the second 
quently in A €; and both names are used fre- 
itis not ie and legal proceedings. But 
same busines. that a man and his wife are in the 
pursuits, On, They may have totally different 
silk dealer - a. may he a cultivator, the other a 
the wife m, € man may be a pleader in court, 
Oh wai 4y own brick-kilns outside the town. 

. Tse there are : . : 
sitates the abana cases where marriage neces- 
trade, whatever ee by the woman of her 
she thinks best The be ; but she can do as 
Burmese eee en here was a friend of mine, a 
she kept a dine eee she was twenty-five—and 
a certain great hy See tle silk stall near the gate of 
well-to-do rice ahs a She was the daughter of a 
her own aivueen enant, and she kept the stall for 
have been cnn profit. This profit must 
parents and had AK le, and as she lived with her 
She was very pl CW expenses she was well off. 
the ba: TY Pleasant to talk to as one passed 
& from office or smoked a 


dee en returnin 
re i i 
with her in the evening in her father’s 
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veranda, She was a graceful, charming girl, and 
she had had many lovers ; but she had not cared 
for any of them, and it seemed to me as if she 
never would marry. Yet one day she surprised. 
everyone by marrying a sergeant of police, whose 
pay cannot have been a quarter what she made 
with her silk stall. 

T had a long talk with her shortly before the 
marriage, and I asked her what she intended to 
do with her silk stall—for her husband was sta- 
tioned in a guard some thirty miles away, so she 
could not both marry and keep on her stall—and. 
she told me she would give it up. She had hoped 
her husband would leave the police and settle 
down and live with her on the profits of her stall ; 
but he had refused. 

‘*So,’? I said, ‘‘there will be only his pay, 
which is small?” 

‘“ Yes,’? she said, ‘that is all; but’’—with a 
little smile—“ what does it matter? There is 
enough.”’ 

In married life, as in all other, there are cer- 
tain duties that come naturally to the wife and 
certain others to the husband. He may be a 
magistrate, a pleader, or a rich merchant, in which 
case the wife, beyond managing her own prop- 
erty, docs not work. Her duty is to superintend 
the housework and, as in all lands, to make her 
home a place of rest and of content to her hus- 
band after his day’s work. She will very likely 
accompany her husband on his journeys ; she will 
assist him socially in what way she can ; and, if 
it be necessary, she will act for him with vigor 
and decision. And as regards acting for her hus- 
band, there is nothing more remarkable than the 


‘division she makes of matters wherein she can 


act for herself and of matters wherein, if she act, 
she acts for him. Thus, as I have said, she will, 
as regards her own property or her own busi- 
ness, act entirely on her own responsibility and 
in her own name. But in public affairs she will 
never allow her name to appear—not that she 


- does not take a keen interest in all such matters. 


She lives in no world apart ; all that affects her 
husband interests her as keenly as it does him. 
She lives in a world of men and women, and her 
knowledge of public affairs, and her desire and 


-power of influencing them, is great. But she 


learnt long ago that her best way is to act through 
l by her husband, and that his strength and 
name are her bucklers in the fight. Thus 
nen are never openly concerned in any polit- 
matters. 
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A GLIMPSE INTO THE 
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By CHAMPION BISSELL. 


RARELY had a young couple sailed out on the 
great ocean of life under happier auspices than 
Frederick and Mary Roseton. Each adored the 
other, and each admired the accomplishments of 
the other. The latter is the firmer bond of 
union between two people, because it nourishes 
that harmless vanity that is the well-spring of 
happiness to its possessor. Mrs. Roseton could 
wear an impossible hat with a more entrancing 
grace than any young woman in New York, and 
Frederick could change a French novel into a 
comedy of American manners in less time than 
the Parisian took to write it. Thus, between 
the fashionable milliners and the managers, their 
talents were always in demand ‘and rewarded 
with solid cash. 

On this beautiful morning in early June they 
emerged hand in hand from their bower, on 
the ninety-fourth floor of the Aerial—a modest 
structure, built with a view to comfort, on the 
banks of the Harlem River, near its junction 
with the lordly Hudson. 

‘*Some of our architects,’’ said Bryckes, the 
builder, ‘‘have a mania for constructing edifices 
of two or three hundred stories, as if the main 
object of life was to inhabit an observatory. 
What I aim at is to encourage the family senti- 

ment ; and if you locate your wife and yourself 
higher than nine hundred feet above the ground 
you expect them to get out of a rarefied atmos- 
phere a great deal more than actually exists in 
it. There can be no true family affection where 
water boils at 200° Fahr.; and Cupid dies when 
his lungs arc oppressed with rarefaction. There- 
fore I draw the line at a hundred stories, with 
express elevators stopping at every tenth floor.”’ 

**Uncle Josiah came last night, dear,’’ said 
Mary Roseton, as she opened her writing desk to 
write the menu for breakfast. 

**Yes; I caught a glimpse of him. Your ma- 
ternal uncle, I believe ?”’ 

‘* Yes, an elder brother of dear mamma.”’ 

‘* From Cattaraugus County ?”’ 

“Yes. He has a splendid farm,”’ 

“That is, what there is left of it over and 
above that large portion which he seemed to 
have brought to the metropolis on his boots. By 
the way, what was he talking about so earnestly 

With the maid, after you left him ?” 

Mrs. Roseton laughed. 


“Why, the dear old man wanted to be shown 
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the road to the pump, and wouldn’t believe 
Winifred when she showed him the button in the 
wall and told him that one pressure was goo 
for a quart of ice water.”’ 

“Tt is remarkable,’ said her husband, ‘“‘ how 
one’s maternal uncles, if from the rural districts, 
refuse to believe in the actualities of the modern 
improvement. But here he comes.’’ 

Uncle Josiah Williams cautiously brushed 
aside the Japanese portiére, as if afraid of break- 
ing its delicate filaments, and greeted them with 
a hearty good morning. 

‘(I’m afraid you’ve had your breakfast,’’ he 
said, glancing at the table service, on which no 
edibles were visible. 

‘*No, uncle,’’ réplied Mrs. Roseton ; ‘‘ we are 
just ordering it. How will this do?” turning to 
her husband and reading from a paper. 

Lettuce in Ice. 


Chilled Bananas. 
Broiled Chicken. 


Rice Croquettes. 
Lobster 4 la New London. 


Strawberries. 
Popups. Hot Rolls. Fairview Farm Butter. 
Coffee. Claret. 


‘“‘Yes, that might answer,’? mused Roseton, 
audibly. ‘‘There are so many possible combi- 
nations. One sometimes regrets that the oppor- 
tunities for these harmonies come only once 1n 
twenty-four hours. But each day there is only 
one sunrise and only one breakfast. Would 
Uncle Josiah like to suggest some addition to our 
hasty sketch ?’ 

we What Niece Mary read sounded a ae 
good,’? was the reply of the bucolic. : noes 
quite a variety. You must have a big kitche! 
somewhere. But I didn’t hear ple. Now we 
always have pie for breakfast at home. ss 

“Surely, uncle. Here we are too apt to age 
get country luxuries. Pie by all means. aoe 
me see,’’ delicately balancing her pepe Over 
paper ; ‘(what kind of pie shall we say? “p 

“Well,” said Unele Josiah, ‘‘at this season. 2 
the year it’s almost Hobson’s choice. Punkin® 
has "gone out, and it's too early for berries, pe 
cept strawberries, and they ain’t any good 
pie. Dried apples is the best holt ; and if you 
make a dried-apple pie right, with plenty of i 
der, there ain’t nothing can lay over it, and don 
you forget it.”’ 
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Mrs. Roseton added the coveted dish to the 
list and crushed the paper within a hollow 
ball which she took from a chiffonier drawer. 
Then she opened a small square panel in the 
wall, placed the sphere on the flooring within, 
closed the panel and touched a neighboring but- 
ton. There was a swirling, sucking sound, as 
of an escape of confined air, and all was still 
again. 

Uncle Josiah was astonished, but hesitated to 
acknowledge it. But he was also uneasy about 
breakfast, since there appeared to be no prepara- 
tions made for it. He glanced anxiously at the 
portiére, as if expecting the maid or the cook to 
come in for orders. 

‘“Mary,’’ said Roseton, tenderly, ‘(I’m afraid 
your uncle isn’t well.”’ 

‘*Too blamed well!’ exclaimed the ruralist. 
‘* But, land’s sakes, I was wondering when your 
people was a-going to begin cooking these here 
things.”’ 

‘You see, Frederick,’’ interposed his wife, 
‘“uncle comes from a part of the world where 
people have cooks and cooking stoves, and where 
they bake, roast, boil and fry in every family.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ exclaimed her uncle, ‘‘ and they don’t 
know how you can have things to eat without 
cooking ’em—not in a family, that is.’ 

A little silver bell sounded on the wall near 
Mrs. Roseton’s head. She touched a hand bell. 
A maid appeared. ‘‘ Breakfast, Winifred,’’ said 
the young matron. 

The maid stepped lightly to the panel just as 
a sound was heard like that of a strong wind 
blowing through a narrow street. It ceased and 
she opened the panel. Out of the cavity thus 
disclosed she drew with practiced dexterity from 
their white paper coverings various covered and 
uncovered dishes, silver pots, pitchers and bottles, 
which, when ranged upon the table, corresponded 
with the order as written by Mrs. Roseton. Un- 
cle Josiah’s eyes rested with astonishment upon 
all, and with undisguised enthusiasm upon the 
pie—a huge hemisphere of flaky crust, and 
thicker than the most generous example ever 
compounded in the apple season in his own farm- 
house. ‘‘ But what’s that paper a-wriggling there 
in the hole in the wall ?”’ exclaimed he. 

At the hither end of a flexible tubing, reaching 
back into the dim unknown, was a silver clasp, 
and in that clasp was a bit of white paper, which 
appeared to he claiming notice. 

‘‘Oh,” laughed Roseton, ‘that’s the bill. 
You see, all pleasures have their pains. You 
can’t have your breakfast without paying for it.”” 

‘ Frederick,”’ said Mrs. Roseton, solemnly, 
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“‘T married you on your express promise to 
abandon this vicious habit.” 

“My love, pardon me.”’ 

“This once; but it must never occur again.” 

‘But, I say,’’ remarked Uncle Josiah, as Rose- 
ton placed a bank note in the clasp and closed 
the panel and the party entered upon the busi- 
ness of breakfast—‘‘I say, what sort of a kitchen 
have you got, anyhow? You hain’t got any 
pump, yet you draw water for all creation out of 
a button in the wall, and there’s no kitchen and 
no cook, nor nothing, and yet here’s a bang-up 
setting-out, all from a hole in the wall. It gets 
me; that’s all. And it’s all so blamed good, too. 
Now, this here pie beats anything my wife ever 
made, or my mother either, for that matter.” 

“Why, uncle,’ said Mrs. Roseton, dipping a 
strawberry in sugar and biting it off the stem 
between lips as red and juicy as the fruit, ‘“nei- 
ther my husband nor I have ever seen a kitchen 
in this house, or smelt it, either. We do every- 
thing, except breathe, through the great depart- 
ment store of Quidley & Sons. Once having heen 
duly placed on their books, we have ever since 
been ‘thoroughly, consistently and unremittingly 
taken in and done for in all conceivable re- 
spects.”’ 

“‘Gosh ! Is that so? Are they near here?” 

“In time, close by; as to distance, about 
fifty blocks. Say between two and three miles. 
But distance is nothing. Everything depends 
upon how long it takes to get over it. Now 
here in New York, in this pleasant year of 1925, 
our miles have ceased to have any importance.” 

“‘Well,”? said Uncle Josiah, ‘‘out in Catta- 
raugus the miles get longer than ever every vear 
that I grow older. And we have to scratch for 
our meals there, too. No getting fed with all the 
luxuries of the season through a hole in the wall. 
Why, Elijah and his ravens wasn’t a marker to 
it. Say, how is it that these fine dishes dont 
get smashed on their way here ?”’ 

“Science, my dear sir—science,’’? answered 
Roseton, smiling. ‘‘ Nothing can break if it comes 
up against condensed air. It gives you the most 
perfect cushion possible. Now when you pack 
eggs to ship you find chaff or sawdust a satis- 
factory sort of cushion; but compared to com- 
pressed air neither of these is in the race at all. 
Our breakfast package left Quidley at the rate of 
two miles a minute. The same pneumatic ma- 
chinery that started it along created an accumu- 
lation of valuable atmosphere highly condensed 
at the point where the breakfast was booked to 
stop. The calculations necessary to insure this re- 
sult are mathematically accurate, and they never 
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fail. If they should fail the loss would be Quid- gin to feel safe. 
In fact, my dear sir, in our 
present social conditions everything is guaran- 
ted. Ifour elevator breaks as we go down we 


ley’s—not ours. 


are guaranteed a 
safe dump on com- 
pressed air at the 
bottom, and the jan- 
itor delivers us or- 
ders on Quidley’s 
for a hairbrush, 
shampoo, shoe 
polish and whatever 
else may be neces- 
sary to restore our 
persons and habili- 
ments to the status 
ante bellum.”’ 
“To the what ?”’ 
“To the calm ele- 
gance we enjoyed 
before the incident. 
I say incident—not 
accident— because 
we no longer have 
accidents. Acci- 
lents were dis- 
missed with costs 
shortly after the 
twentieth century 
camein. You will 
find the case in Vol. 
4,044, our Court of 
Appeals Reports, 
Griggs against Both- 
erem—the last in- 
stance where a pas- 
Senger was squeezed 
m the gate of an 
elevated railway car. 
Since that decision 
whoever directly or 
indirectly j njures 
the person of a citi- 
zen 1s summarily ex- 
fcuted, without the 
Privilege of 


SUsta: 
any persona Stained 


Manhattan 


“Well, n Sland or in the uptown districts.”’ 


‘* Nothing easier. 


“UNCLE JOSIAH WILLIAMS CAUTIOUSLY BRUSHED ASIDE THE 
JAPANESE PORTIERE.”’ 


But, I say, I would like to see 
this place of Quidley’s.”’ 

Would you prefer to go by 
the elevated or the pneumatic shaft? One takes 


fifteen minutes, the 
other about fifteen 
seconds, ”’ 
“Ts the shaft 
safe ?”? 
‘‘Guaranteed by 
Quidley. If you 


= receive any hurt or 


bruise Quidley is 
electrocuted just as 
soon as he can be 
tried, and half his 
estate goes to the 
injured party. 
When I tell you 
that his firm is rated 
at ten billions, more 
or less, you see it 


gives you a right 


smart chance of 
making your fort- 
une on a very small 
investment.”’ 

‘Say no more ; 
Til risk it—with 
you, of course.”’ 

“All right,’ said 
Roseton, taking two 
metallic globes, each 
about the size of a 
large orange, from a 
drawer. ‘‘Now,”’ he 
continued, as he 
turned a screw 
deftly inserted in 
each of the spheres, 
‘since our short 
trip will be per- 
formed ina vacuum, 
we will provide our- 
selyes with breath 
fora minute. Hold 
the ball to your 

mouth—thus—and 
as soon as we take 
our places in the 
shaft you can 
breathe out of and 
into this little ma- 


l injury at the hands of another upon chine at your ease. All atmospheric parcsure 
I being for a few moments removed, you will 


©w,”’ interposed the ruralist, “I be- feel a curiots sort of expansion, as though 
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you were suddenly growing to be as big as a 
house, or an elephant, or a church, or a United 
States senator, or anything. Never mind that. 
It won't last, and it won’t hurt you.” 

And with these reassuring words he opened 
another panel in the wall, disclosing a space of 
about a yard square, inclosed on all sides, into’ 
which the pair were at once drawn by an irre- 
sistible but pleasant suction. The panel closed 
on them automatically, and before they were 
fairly conscious of being borne through dark- 
ened, illimitable space with unknown velocity 
they found themselves immersed in a soft, cling- 
ing bath of compressed air. Then a door was 
suddenly opened, and their eyes were met by a 
flood of light which filled an immense and lofty 
apartment, on the floor of which moved hither 
and thither a crowd of young men and women, 
all occupied with arranging glittering fabrics of 
silk, wool and cotton, and displaying them to 
other crowds, whose remarks touching quality 
and price, mingling with those of the salespeople, 
created that peculiar buzz or susurrus that uni- 
formly attaches to an assemblage of human be- 
ings when carrying on a free conversation. An 
active young man helped each of the wanderers 
to alight, and immediately from a neighboring 
desk one of the Quidley sons stepped to them 
and, rubbing his hands, exclaimed: ‘‘ How de- 
lightfully fortunate, Mr. Roseton, that I should 
have this pleasure! What would you like to sec 
this morning? And you bring a friend, too! 
How charmingly considerate! From the coun- 
try, I presume. Well, it is our pleasing duty to 
modernize the bucolic mind.” 

‘“‘Thanks, my dear Quidley,’’ said Roseton, 
‘‘This gentleman is a near relative from Catta- 
raugus, and he wishes to see everything, so far 
as it can be seen in one day, which this depart- 
ment store has to show to him. Suppose you 
consider him, for this occasion, in the light of a 
shopper who gives no one the trouble to pull 
down and exhibit fabrics, but is content merely 
to gaze at your accumulations of the wealth of 
the planet.” 

‘Exactly so,”’ replied the young merchant. 
‘With a view to such visits I have just patented 
a system modeled upon that of the universe 
about us. You will recall, Mr.—Mr. Let 
me sec,” turning to Roscton; ‘what did you 
say is the name of your highly valued relative ?”’ 

“T beg pardon. Mr, Josiah Williams.” 

‘Exactly so. Mr, Williams, I salute you. 
Recall the fact that when you stand on a clear 
night upon any section of our planet and look 
upward you see an illimitable host of stars and 
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planets passing as if in slow and stately review 
before your eyes. In the course of a few hours 
you grasp certain evolutions covering uncounted 
billions, quadrillions, trillions of miles, and per- 
formed by bodies any one of which is capable of 
absorbing a million such worlds as ours without, 
so to speak, winking an eye. Now, this pano- 
rama is wholly owing to your own movement. 
You are the one that revolves—not they. But 
the effect is the same. To apply my invention 
practically let me ask you and Mr. Roseton to 
step into this hollow sphere,’’ pointing to a pol- 
ished aluminium ball, of ten or twelve feet di- 
ameter, which rested near them, from the top of 
which a steel chain depended and lay in a coil 
upon the floor, ‘‘and permit yourselves to be 
swung out into space for a few hours. You will 
find the interior commodious ; there are con- 
venient seats; the buffet, though small, is well 
provided, and you will find the wines and tea 
and coffee fully up to the standard of our cellars 
and cuisine. And thus, without any more fatigue 
than is caused by the rapid succession of inter- 
esting objects before the eye, you will grasp ina 
short time the details of our seven hundred and 
twenty floors, each covering ten acres of space, 
the whole embracing seven thousand two hun- 
dred acres of the combined industry and wealth 
of nations—without self-flattery the largest ag- 
gregation of convertible opulence upon the 
planet.’’ 

At this moment one of the clerks stepped up 
to the speaker and said a few words in a low 
tone. 

‘Very good,’’ remarked Quidley to the clerk. 
Then turning to Roseton and his companion he 
continued : ‘‘Gentlemen, I’m glad to say that I 
can be spared from my affairs until three o’clock, 
when our foreign mail, section Y, is due It 
will therefore give me the greatest pleasure to 
get into my patent observatory with you and do 
the honors.’’ 

The three then stepped into the sphere and sat 
down on a sofa. There was a sensation of a 
long, easy swing into the air, and after a mio- 
ment had elapsed their guide drew up a curtain 
that hung over one arc of the sphere and the en- 
tire panorama of the immense edifice was scen 
passing before them. 

“Your eyes rest first, gentlemen,’’ said young 
Quidley, ‘‘ upon the immense space occupied by 
our machine works. You must bear in mind 
that this firm of ours buys nothing but raw ma- 
terials. All the finished machines used in our 
enterprise are made by us—the steam engines, 


the elevators, the sewing machines, the looms ; 


eases 


oman 
eer 


“WHERE CIGARS AND COFFEE WERE TENDERED THEM BY ATTENDANTS IN ORIENTAL COSTUME.”’ 


ww short, everything which, starting from the 
crude iron, steel or brass, becomes at last the 
handmaid of skilled industry. Look at the acres 
of forges, cranes and looms operated by native 
Turecomans, Tartars, Smyrniots and Hindoo- 
stanee. We have all their wondrous secrets of 
colors ; these we cannot improve upon. Thus in 


vermilions no advances are possible; China 


brought that pigment to perfection before Con- 
fuciys, But in point of rapidity of manufacture 
we have made immense progress. In twenty- 
fou& hours we produce a Bokhara or an Agra car- 


pet of any required size, and of the best possible 
quality, undistinguishable from the choicest out- 
put of the Eastern slow and toilsome looms.”’ 

Warming with his subject the young merchant 
described to his companions the peculiarities of 
the almost endless scenes of industry that passed 
before them during the hours in which they were 
suspended in the air. 

“To enumerate them,’’ he continued, ‘ would 
be to traverse the entire scheme of enlightened 
invention and industry. There are endless ranks 
of trip hammers, lathes, and all such appliances 
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that have been invented on our planet since the 
days of Tubal Cain. All that are useful are 
pressed into our service. 

‘*Observe next our weaving departments, in 
which, starting from the raw wools, silks and 
cottons and other textiles, we produce all the 
fabrics which our American skill embraces in its 
répertoire. In certain rooms we create the atmos- 
phere of the Lombardy silk weavers, of the di- 
aphanous muslins of Upper India, of the lace 
cellers of Belgium. Except for occasional sam- 
ples of novelty or improvement we have made 
ourselves wholly independent of these districts ; 
and thus our profits are increased to an enormous 
extent, and at the same time the goods are cheap- 
ened to the consumer. 

‘“Now at this point you behold the vast and 
complex system of Oriental carpet and rug weav- 
ing. Here, over ten acres, we distribute the skill 
of artificers in a branch in which I am especially 
interested, and we have vast floors devoted to 
electrical manufactures.’’ And their entertainer 
enlarged with enthusiasm upon a process, now 
rapidly approaching completion, for the separa- 
tion of the ultimate particle from all surround- 
ings and complications, thus proving the absolute 
identity of all matter. ‘‘That is, gentlemen,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘it is an incontrovertible fact that 
the alkaloid of .strychnia is the same entity as 
the enanthic ether of this glass of Latour which 
we drink to the health of each other. Their dif- 
ferent effects are merely the result of different 
combinations and arrangements in space.”’ 

Roseton was fascinated by the immense vol- 
ume of wines and spirits that met his eye from 
time to time. ‘‘ As to these,’’ said his enter- 
tainer, ‘‘ we keep each in its appropriate climate, 
and are obliged to dispose of them upon many 
different floors. Far down in the bowels of the 
earth, where tempcratures are uniform through- 
out the year, you will find all the champagnes, 
the butts of sherry, Madcira and the heavier 
wines of Hungary. <A few hundred feet above 
this is the habitat of tlh © -hter amber wincs, 
the Sauternes, the variou te growths of Ger- 
many and California ; wh the highest eleva- 
tion of all, in a temperatu: ver suffered to fall 
below sixty, we lodge and 1 all our red vint- 
ages, whose fame extends the entire coun- 
trv.” 

“But what floor is this 
itors in concert, as they ¢ 
desks covered with blank 
army of clerks were busil, 
one side a long wire and g 
the view of enormous piles o 


ked both the vis- 
- vast expanse of 
3, over which an 
caged ; while on 
creen permitted 
‘A bills and coin, 
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which another army was receiving from outside 
and paying out to long files of applicants. 

‘Oh,’ replied Quidley, ‘‘this is our bank. 
We are simply the most extensive bankers on 
the planet, so far as discount and deposit go. 
Our circulation is not as yet equal to that of the 
Bank of England-or the Bank of France, but we 
live in hopes that our currency will yet exceed 
in volume and safety that of either of these insti- 
tutions, being based on the bonds of the United 
States. We pay two per cent interest upon de 
posits, of which we hold to-day nearly a billion, . 
and we are the owners of double this amount of 
discounted paper and loans upon collateral. No 
applicant who offers adequate security ever goes 
away empty-handed. This is the essence of bank- 
ing, as it is of merchandising—always to havea 
supply, and to part with it freely, and to any ex- 
tent, in exchange for an equivalent. The theory 
@ the, absolute equivalent is that of Nature ; she 
insists upon it invariably, and so do we. And 
therefore we never lose anything.”’ 

‘* But who is sufficient for these things?” fal- 
tered Roseton, as they swung out of space into 
the luxurious private offices of the firm upon the 
topmost story and sank into a couch of Bokhara 
rugs, where cigars and coffee were tendered them 
by attendants in Oriental costume. ‘‘ Our brains 
reel with unaccustomed astonishment, and yet 
we perceive clearly that the half has not been 
presented to us.”’ 

‘* Nothing is easier,’’ replied their post. ‘‘It 
is an old story that large affairs are more readily 
managed than small ones. Universal knowledge 
is our province ; and when we grasp the funda- 
mental principle of the uniformity of natural 
law, and bring the best possible sources of infor- 
mation to bear upon the great laws of supply and 
demand, we dismiss all anxiety as to results. We 
select our managers in each branch of our ex- 
changes, and hold them responsible for the out- 
come with inexorable insistence. Thev are per- 
mitted to engage all helpers and subordinates 
under a rigid system of examination, which in 
each branch is formulated, printed and open to 
all comers. We are ready at all times to hire all 
the experienced talents and industry that are 
offered. No man or woman in this country need 
be unemployed if he or she deserves to be em- 
ployed ; but we have no place for inefficiency. 

‘“We find it as true now as in the days of 
Stewart, who was the greatest merchant of this 
century, that the best managers are men who 
have failed ; and in general the larger the bank- 
ruptcy the better are the mental resources of the 
man. They have simply been unable to hold 
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themselves in check. We apply the curb, and 
the vaulting ambition is toned down into a valu- 
able and available talent for success.’ 

“Well, now,’’ interposed the ruralist, ‘‘ what 
becomes of all the small dealers ?”’ 

‘‘When you take the elevated, going home,’’ 
was the reply, ‘‘look out of the windows on both 
sides as you travel, and you will sce nothing but 
dwelling houses, churches, schoolhouses and the- 
atres. There are no more shops in this part of 
the world. The whole system of small, segre- 
gated, retail shops has died a natural death. It 
Only isn’t exploded because it hadn’t sufficient 
Vitality to explode. 

‘‘Our system might seem to destroy the in- 
dustry of a given district of territory. But it 
doesn’t. It merely consolidates it, under the 
protection of the greatest possible amount of 
capital, skill and comprehensive resources. 


known quantity. 
to mankind in return for an equivalent in labor. 
Labor is simply the equation of the expense of 
supporting a human life. Up to this century 
the support of a human being was loaded with 
a thousand fictitious details, most of which we 
have eliminated and destroyed. 

‘‘ Nearly all the misfortunes and the poverties 
of our social life were caused by mistakes, mis- 
calculations, errors of judgment and foolish vent- 
ures. Within the radius of our influence we have 
banished all these. They don’t exist. In the 
last century men dreamed of abolishing poverty ; 
in the present we have awakened to the actual 
fulfillment of the dream.”’ 

‘*By the way,’’ asked Roseton, as with his 
companion he was about to take leave of his 
entertainer, ‘‘about how many families do you 
feed as you do mine, thus enabling them to dis- 


Those of the small tradespeople within five miles« pense with cooks, ranges and waste ?”’ 


of us who were forced out of business are now 


im our employ and enjoy better incomes than 


when they were struggling on their own ground, 


ezach for himself, and virtually the slaves of their 
They have no care or anxiety, and 


lza ndlords. 
tIneir wages are definite, and, paid every Monday. 


F~ urther than that, they are permitted to buy all 
tFeir supplies of us at cost, and I needn’t say 
‘x at cost in our case is very different from cost as 
\ formerly existed for them. We have reduced 
to an enormous extent the cost of every com- 
modity on the planet. Cost is virtually an un- 


‘¢ About forty thousand,”’ was the reply. ‘‘And 
we add just so much to thé national wealth. The 
number is constantly increasing ; and the time 
will soon come when in no city in our common- 
wealth will it be possible to find either a cook or 
a kitchen.” 

‘“‘Why,’’ exclaimed the Cattaraugus delegate, 
‘it?s the Garden of Eden come again !”’ 

‘‘QOh, much better,’’ was the response; ‘‘ be- 
cause now the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge is 
not prohibited. We eat it, and we prosper on 
the delicious diet.” 
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By 


E. V. 


Sun-smitren the high windows are ablaze 


All down the aisle. 


On altar-tomb and floor 


Spilt gules and argent, azure, sable, or, 
Grave ancient colors, ery aloud and praise 
In ancient language the grave ancient days 
Of knighthood and the quaint mysterious lore 
Of heraldry that shows why each shield bore 
The blazon of high honor it displays. 


Here still the lion stalks in pride. The bear 
Still holds its ragged staff and wears its chain. 
The red rose and the white rose here are fain, 
In long embrace, long discord to repair. 
And high enthroned, a queen of dead romance, 
The fleur-de-lis laments its long-lost France. 


Nature furnishes everything 
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Goruic halls standing in wide market squares, 
with tall cathedral towers overlooking them ; 
canals lined with profusely decorated houses and 
narrow streets of quaint gables—these constitute 
the main features of the Belgian cities. But of 
all these their pride lies in their secular halls. 
Ecclesiastical structures disclose the influence of 
neighboring states rather than any national orig- 
inality ; first that of Germany, later of France. 
The French mark is impressed more especially 
upon Flanders and Brabant; and we have in 
Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, and in other 
cities, Gothic cathedrals, stately in themselves, in 
which the characteristics of France are strongly 
evident. The same cannot, however, be said of 
the Town and Cloth Halls, which possess a char- 
acter entirely their own. 

It will be found on examination that certain 
features are common to all these secular build- 
ings. The Cloth Halls for the most part display 
the simplicity of the earlier Gothic Age, while 
the Hotels de Ville are more ornate, and are 
usually covered with that wealth of ornament 


which the later style had learned to indulge in. 
Each marks the spirit of its era. The first, that 
of pure commerce, when business was entirely 
paramount, and while yet the government was 
practically autocratic; the second, that of a 
natural self-governing period, resulting in a 
knowledge of power which brought out in the 
Netherlanders a certain passion for architectural 
display. And in the first we naturally find the 
elements out of which the second was begot. 
Simplicity is the characteristic quality of the 
early style; and true to this feeling the horizontal 
line is often very prominent. It will be observed 
here that in one school of modern thought the 
halls of Flanders must, in this respect, be at 
fault. We are not, for the moment, concerned 
with the province of Gothic design, nor the right 
or wrong of the horizontal line in Gothic build- 
ings ; but it is important to notice that in these 
structures it is brought out strongly ; and in 
some cases, as, for example, at Ypres, it seems 
to constitute the feature of the design. There, 
for instance, an unbroken skyline, parapets and 
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poMinent stringcourses all tend to express the 
sane feeling; while the extremely bold manner 
mvhich the vertical lines of the tower cut the 
horizontal suddenly in half rather impresses us 
with the value attaching to the latter. 
Next among common features is the high- 
pitthed and spacious roof, sometimes retiring at 
the extremities as a pavilion. Its form is uni- 
versal, though it serves in various instances a 
diferent artistic purpose. Dormer windows are 
to be noticed in the majority of the examples 
here shown, and these will be found to have 
multiplied in rows, as time went on, to an al- 
most unlimited extent. The pitch of the roof 
may or may not be the result of German influ- 
ence : it appears to have been so; but as devel- 
oped in Flanders it takes both a character and a 
use to itself. Its lower portion is concealed al- 
ways behind a parapet—the delight of the Flem- 
ings ; and this parapet, though varied to an in- 
finite degree, follows the same general design, 
even into the latest Gothic period. And with the 
parapet and roof are to be associated the hex- 
agonal or octagonal corner turrets, which are sel- 
dom absent either in early or late examples. In 
the Cloth Halls they begin by being lightly battle- 
mented ; soon, however, they become deeply 
paneled ; and lastly we find them highly dec- 
orated and finished with graceful pinnacles. 
With the Town Halls, as already remarked, we 
enter a developed rather than _ 
a different style. Theirs is the 
age of display. A wealth of or- 
nament adorns the wall sur- 
face ; statues are crowded 
together in niches 
and under cano- 
pies, for which 
there is often bare 
holding room; 
turrets and pin- 
nacles become pro- 
fusely ornamented ; 
spires are brought 
to perfection : win- 
dows and door- 
WAYS are set often 
un der ogee head- 
medi wnt florid 
mold 
ch ‘shine oink 
Ong the 


points of bea * 
these late uty in 


OWer halls, Alex tT An sted 


—it is not 


which 
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impossible—may be but a development of the 
rows of arched doorways occasionally to be ob- 
served in the earlier Cloth Hall. They are 
brought to such elegance in a few cases that 
the superstructure appears to stand upon a 
system of slender legs—the basement of the 
Hotel de Ville at Oudenarde is quite spider- 
like. It is but natural, then, that the striving 
after ornament which distinguishes this age 
should have spread its hand over everything 
within its reach ; and we find, accordingly, that 
the Cloth Halls were often restored and altered, 
and considerably decorated, after the erection of 
the Hotels de Ville, as though to bring them into 
harmony with those more ornate structures—a 
practice unfortunate from an archwological point 
of view, for their original character has often by 
this means been al- 
most obliterated. A 
tour of inspection of 
these halls will amply 


HOTEL DE VILLE, BRUSSELS, 
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ae 
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repay the visitor ; for it will open up to his view 
much of the ancient prosperity of the dead cities 
and convince him of the unquenchable artistic 
resources of the Netherlanders, even through the 
most degrading period of their history. If we 
enter Flanders at Ostend, half an hour’s journey 
will take us into Bruges. Thus we are plunged 
at once in medias res, and quickly find ourselves 
in the Grande Place, opposite that fine old build- 
ing which supports on its sturdy shoulders the fa- 
mous belfry of Bruges. This ancient Cloth Hall, 
now the municipal chambers and the ‘‘Bouche- 
rie,’”’ is of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
but was partly restored, or altered rather, after de- 
signs by Master Peter Dierucx, of Brussels, in the 
sixteenth century. On each side of the central 
piece, which contains the great entrance, are two 
stories of pointed and one of square-headed win- 
dows ; and immediately above the last runs the 
truly Flemish parapet, ending at each extremity 
in corner turrets. The ground floor consists of a 
row of pointed openings, almost an arcade, on each 
side of the tower base ; and this feature should be 
examined closely for comparison. 

At some distance from the belfry square, in 
the ‘‘ Place du Bourg,”’ stands the Hotel de Ville 
of Bruges. It is an earlier building than most of 
its class, having been begun about 1375. Within 
the present century it has been completely and 
tastefully restored in the old style. Six narrow- 
pointed windows are carried with much grace up 
to the parapet, which is supported on an elabo- 
rate corbel table and embellished with elegant 
turrets, three in the front and three behind. The 
interior is possessed of a very fine wooden roof of 


the fourteenth century. From here 
the Counts of Flanders took the oath, 
on their accession, to maintain the 
rights of the citizens of Bruges. Forty- 
eight niches containing modern statues 
of these princes are crowded, in pairs, 
about the facade. On one side of the 
Hotel de Ville stands the Cha- 
pelle du Saint Sang, in two 
stories, the lower dating from 
f the middle of the twelfth cen- 
ole tury. It is in its newer parts a 
marvel of modern restoration. 
Turning now to Ypres, which 
is within easy reach of Bruges, 
we find in its vast market 
square the most important 
Cloth Hall of Belgium—the 
triumph, indeed, of the style. 
It is difficult to describe the 
grandeur of this extensive 
building, or of the ‘‘Place’’ to which it forms so 
imposing an ornament. Few secular Gothic struct- 
ures in Europe are to be compared with it. The 
earliest portion of the hall is its tower, the foun- 
dation of which was laid in the year 1200 by 
Baldwin IX., Count of Flanders. The entire 
structure occupied in building the whole of the 
thirteenth century. The facade, of freestone, 
which is over onc hundred and fifty yards in 
length, is pierced by two long rows of very 
clegant pointed windows, all of the same pattern, 
and further adorned with forty-four statues of the 
counts and their consorts. A corner turret of 
handsome design, and surmounted with a crock- 
eted pinnacle, flanks each of its extremities, and 
in the centre the massive square belfry, also with 
corner turrets and a pyramidal spire, rises to a 
height of two hundred and thirty feet. The one 
striking feature in this building is the long 
straight line of pointed windows, which is broken 
only by the tower. It is relieved slightly by the 
courses which divide the stories, and these, nat- 
urally, by repetition in the skyline, which is 
softened by a graceful coping. And this boldly 
asserted line, the main feature of the design, is, as 
one would suppose, the great point of contention 
with those who regard the horizontal as opposed 
to Gothic principle. It remains, nevertheless, as 
a perfectly successful treatment of that which, in 
constructive architecture, is certainly one of the 
most difficult and rarely accomplished tasks. 
Attached to the east end of the Cloth Hall is 
the Hotel de Ville, a building in the twisted Re- 
naissance style. It can hardly be said to har- 
monize with the Gothic edifice, nor does it seem 
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to contrast with it for any settled purpose. But 
it is not unpleasing ; ; indeed, from a picturesque 
Point of view it is decidedly taking. Two main 
Stories and an attic compose its body, which is 
supported on a graceful colonnade of round arches 
forming an open hall. 

In these two towns, then, we become familiar 
with the style of the Cloth Halls. In Bruges we 
find the Gothic Town Hall, and in Ypres that of 
the Flemish Renaissance. It remains now to 
make acquaintance with the flamboyant at Ou- 
denarde, and with the conjunction of this with 
the classic at Ghent. 

The Hotel de Ville of Oudenarde is probably 
the most highly ornate in Belgium. The base- 

ment, which constitutes an open hall, consists of 
a pointed arcading of much beauty, its open col- 
onnade being repeated again in the stories of the 
belfry. One can but be charmed with the two 
rows of mullioned and transomed windows and 
the richly ornamented attic gables which flank 
the tower on either side; these also being re- 
[peated, as is so commonly the practice, by lesser 
Gormers high up in theroof. Minaretlike turrets 
tise from the corners of the fagade and from the 
side gables, which last are further embellished 
With tiny pinnacles. The tout ensemble, it must be 
admitted, is hardly lacking in florid magnifi- 
cence. And, indeed, if there is a fault to be 
found with this little marvel of decoration, it is 
that that very decoration has been carried just 
too far. We miss a certain quietude of effect ; 
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it is as if something in this highly wrought-up 
conception had been wasted. A work of art is 
capable, under certain conditions, of giving itself 
away ; we should hardly seek for the method by 
which an effect has been obtained so much as for 
that effect in itself. 

As a specimen of architecture it is sometimes 
claimed that the Gothic portion of the Hétel de 
Ville of Ghent is the most beautiful thing in 
Belgium ; and though this is placing rather too 
definite a limit upon popular taste, it certainly 
possesses features. which are hardly to be met 
with elsewhere. Long rows of heavily cusped 
and richly ornate windows run down the north- 
ern facade, and are interrupted about halfway by 
a handsome bay or semi-tower rising up to the 
parapet. But though the wealth of decoration 
which adorns the wall surface is so great, and 
though there is little or no spacé to speak of 
without something to give it a high finish, it 
would be difficult to say that anything is over- 
done. The corner, which is the chief point of 
interest, is worthy of the closest inspection ; and, 
fortunately, a better view of it is to be obtained 
than of any other portion—the whole, so nar- 
rowly do the streets close in on every side, being 
extremely difficult to comprehend in one view. 

To this culminating effort of the Gothic era— 
in somewhat grotesque contrast to it, or as it 
were to establish once and forever the infinite 
gulf which divides the two great schools of art— 
has been attached the hardly less remarkable 
facade of pure Re- 
naissance design. 
Three tiers of pilas- 
ters, between each of 
which is recessed a 
plain window, the 
whole surmounted by 
a heavy cornice, form 
the main features of 
this front, which is 
entered through a 
shallow portico reach- 
ed by two flights of 
side steps. Above, in 
the gabled windows 
of the roof, a trifle 
more play of fancy 
has been indulged in, 
and there are traces 
of the more generally 
recognized Flemish 
style. The combina- 
tion of these styles, 
though by no means 
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invariably pleasing, is undeniably — 
striking. ie eee 
Passing on now to Brussels, the i: 


Hotel de Ville immediately faces us 
as we enter its place, and the coup- 
@ cil is most impressive. The hotel 
is quadrangular in plan. Its length 
is about two hundred feet, its depth 
one hundred and ten feet. The rich 
facade was begun in 1401, and forty 
years later the tower was raised up at 
the northern extremity of the build- 
ing, which was then regarded as fin- 
ished. But at length another wing 
was added to the northern side of 
the tower, in a style not absolutely 
following that already erected, but so 
nearly like it that in a casual sur- 
vey no great difference is to be no- 
ticed. This materially altered the orig- 
inal design, and as the new wing was 
only carried to about half the length 
of the old, it comes about that the 
tower is out of the centre; eleven of 
the arches, which form a shallow 
basement hall, occupy its southern or 
right-hand side, while only six run 
from it toward the left—a peculiarity 
which, however, detracts nothing : a lex, 
from the exquisite beauty of the 5: ie P Ses * Alex? Ansted 
whole. Above the basement arches me a 

run two long rows of windows, with HOTEL DE VILLE, GHENT. 


sf a central story on the older portion of the build- 
Be ing, almost too profusely decorated with modern 
statues of the Dukes of Brabant. A battlemented 

parapet surmounts these, while the 

steeply-pitched roof is occupied by 
et four lines of dormer lights. The 
Hern tower was built about 1440 to 1454 
hia. by Master Jan van Ruysbroeck, who 
is said to have spared neither pains 
nor money in rendering his work as 
solid as it is artistic. The spire rises 
to some three hun- 
dred and seventy feet, 
and is surmounted by 
a large gilded figure 
“i, of St. Michael and 
€.1 the Dragon, the work 
/! of Van Proed (1451). 
It is to be distin- 
guished among all 
those of Belgium for 
its elegance of design, 
Pe aa its grace of line, and 
THE HALLS, BRUGES. its lightness of con- 
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struction—‘* pereée A jour et découpée comme 
une dentelle ’’—a fitting ornament, indeed, in the 
centre of the lace-making industry. 
Immediately opposite stands the Maison du 
Roi, where, in earlier days, was stationed the 
guard of the princes, from whence its name. 
It was erected at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and to-day displays something both of the 
Gothic and Renaissance—the result of recent res- 
torations—though the design is distinctly Gothic. 
A restoration was effected in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but so badly was the work done that it was 
resolved to remodel the whole in its original 
state ; and this was begun in 1877 and continued 
for six years or more. Since then considerable 
embellishments have been added, which are only 
just, if indeed they are yet, completed. It is a 
very handsome building, if not in the best of 
taste. 

There is still another Town Hall to be noticed— 
viz., that of Louvain. Here three stories of ten 
pointed windows between niched ‘statues, stand- 
ing upon brackets, each of which is a piece of 
grotesque medieval sculpture in itself, compose 
into the main facade, which is flanked by corner 


flext fin sted 
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turrets. The topmost FOW of figures represents 
the sovereign lords of LOUvain, the central and 
lowest various citizens of the city. The building 
forms a delightful centrepiece in the square ; but 
it lacks a tower. And opposite stands the church 
of St. Pierre, with only half a tower; so that if 
anything is wanting in the picture it is the up- 
right line. 

We have now seen the Gothic halls in their 
prime ; in conjunction, sometimes, with the Re- 
naissance, but—except in Ghent, and even there 
departing to a very limited extent—always Flem- 
ish. Turning to Malines we are confronted with 
another clement, totally foreign in style as in 
feeling—namely, the German. The old Cioth 
Hall in the Grande Place, to-day a police station 
—a building of many dates, of peaks and gables, 
of tawny color and rich texture, yet one but little 
regarded by visitors to the town, and seldom if 
ever considered beside the more important halls 
of the country—is not the less one of the most 
interesting, for it marks definitely a limit of Ger- 
man influence. It is originally of the fifteenth 
century, having been begun in 1430, but left in- 
complete ; and to it a superstructure was added 
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a century later. It is a long, somewhat low 
building of curious form —one portion being 
Gothic, another of the Flemish Renaissance, and 
a third of a nondescript German pattern. There 
are ample evidences of the earlicr building ; the 
ground floor is occupied with a long row of 
pointed doorways, those on the north side of the 
entrance having been built up and repierced with 
openings of no interest ; the traces of the arches 
are, however, still to be seen. Thé hall is alto- 
gether a mixture of details of various dates and 
countries—none in themselves of particular in- 
terest, but which, united together, and in this 
place, are of no little archeological importance. 
A short run by rail across a flat country leads 
us through the great suburb of Berchem into 
Antwerp, essentially a city of architectural in- 
torest. But full as it is of antiquities such as aro 
hardly to be met with elsewhere, yet it is with- 
out a Gothic hall. The Hotel de Ville, in the 
Grande Place, has length and the solidity of the 
classic school ; nor is it without a certain gran- 
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deur. But it is entirely unlike those now under 
consideration, and, with all its size and impos- 
ing effect, is altogether unworthy to be placed 
beside them. 

We have now seen the plain Gothic of Bruges, 
the magnificent breadth of Ypres, and the more 
modern Renaissance Hotel de Ville attached to 
its Cloth Hall. We have been able to gather, toa 
very limited extent, how far Gothic ornament 
may be carried, and where it should stop, in 
buildings so ornate as the Town Hall of Ouden- 
arde and the more chaste, though still highly 
decorated, front of Ghent; and at the latter place 
we have seen the Gothic in its last effort su- 
perseded by the Renaissance in its coldest and 
most realistic garb. We have walked round that 
grandest of squares at Brussels; Louvain has 
shown to us the last of the style; Malines, its 
absorption. And finally at Antwerp we discover 
it—possibly under the influence of the painter 


‘politician and his school—to have become com- 


pletely extinct. 
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By A. Oakey Hau. 


Durine the lives of Albert, prince consort, and 
Napoleon III., the apparent friendship between 
them and also that between the Queen of Eng- 
land and the Empress of France excited popular 
wonder and much comment, favorable or unfa- 
vorable and commendatory or deprecatory. Some 
were yet alive who remembered Waterloo and 
St. Helena, and the queen’s grandfather a bitter 
foe to the Napoleonic blood. Moreover, when 
the friendship was first remarked Victoria still 
held amity, and to some extent guardianship, in 
his exile, of Louis Philippe, whose abandonment 
of his palaces prepared them for another Bona- 
parte. There was, also, such a dissimilarity in 
every way between the two men and the two 
wives. 

But since the prince consort and the deposed 
emperor have died—the remains of one resting 
in the tear-bedewed mausoleum at Frogmore and 
of the other in the secondary tomb at Farnbor- 
ough—the continued and surviving intimacy be- 
tween Victoria and Eugénie have heen popularly 
and internationally accepted and understood as 
cemented by a bond of common grief in their 
jointure of widowhood. While previously their 
comradeship was tinctured with policy, and was 
a condition between crowned sovercigns, the later 
intimacy was rather that of two half-broken- 


heatted women who rejoiced in each other’s sym- 
pathy. Well did the king of dramatists ex- 
claim—‘‘ A fellow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind.”? Moreover, were not they called to 
mourn the loss of children—the Zulu-slain Louis, 
and Leopold and Alice? 

The Scottish Highlands may be said to have 
echoed the ‘‘Open Sesame’? to the friendship of 
the sovereigns. Very carly in her days of un- 
expected grandeur the empress, ill with grief at 
the death of her sister, visited the land of Marie 
Stuart, in search of health and change of scene, 
and there met Albert and Victoria. Not long 
afterward the queen and prince consort visited 
France, and emperor and empress journeyed to 
Boulogne to give the formal regal welcome. 
Contemporaneous biographies and histories, and 
especially the Leslie Zlustrated Newspaper of the 
period, give interesting details and_ pictorial 
comment of the grand doings on the coast of 
France, not far from the spot whereon the first 
Napoleon camped an army in anticipation of in- 
yading the domains of Victoria’s grandfather, 
George III. Like details commemorated the 
advent of the sovereigns to Paris, where il- 
luminations and triumphal arches welcomed the 
English pair. It was remarked at the time that 
the popular ejaculations on the boulevard, as 
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the Visitors passed by on their way to the hospital- 
ity of the Palace of St. Cloud on the Seine, were 
vot Vire U? Angleterre, but uniformly Vive la Reine. 
When the SOvereigns met, or were seen to- 
gether in a group, no spectator could fail to 
mark the antagonistic dissimilarity between the 
countenances of the prince consort and the em- 
yeror, and the disparity of beauty—each of its 
“wn kind—on the faces of queen and empress. 
That of Prince Albert was frank and open, and 
¢xpressed the hearty yet refined courtesy of an 
English gentleman, albeit the face was German, 
with a naturalized British look. That of Napo- 
Jeon showed startling features of aquiline nose 
and comparatively small grayish-blue eyes— 
somewhat almond-shaped. These eyes gave an 
ampenetrable look, exceedingly difficult, if not 
ampossible, to read their owner’s thoughts by 
them. Eyes have been termed the windows of the 
soul, but those of Napoleon III. were furnished 
with blinds, and these constantly down. 
As Victoria and Eugénie stood together the 
wonderfully delicate profile of the latter sug- 
gested the perfection of an old cameo ; but the 
quecn’s profile then, as ever, and now, showed 
the Hanoverian heaviness that stamped all the 
Georges ; but her full face showed a dignity of 
soul that proved a strange contrast to the some- 
what flippant expression of Eugénie’s full face. 
The spectator saw in the bearing of the queen 
one born to the purple, but in the carriage of the 
«empress the impress of a purple thrust upon her. 
The French stamp of comme il faut was unmis- 
takably on the latter, but that upon Victoria 
was of one educated from early girlhood to the 
knowledge that one day she must grace a throne. 
ae uncertainty of a future always seemed to 
ang about Eugénie, whether as Mlle. Montijo or 
“aS an empress ; while Victoria as princess in the 
Se of Kensington Palace, wherein Elizabeth 
eg also sported, or as crowned queen always 
showed the feeling of certainty of rank. She 
Sibi then with beautiful matronhood trying to 
aes girlhood ; while Eugénie looked as if 
gees es would be matronly. There cling to 
ie filam of love and of marriage. For as 
ork tite ee once had his fling at New 
RS < a Was Once there bailed by the co- 
thre police . ett to keep the peace (I once held 
Lieve, sil] jocument in my hand, and it is, I be- 
lis: i™ In existence), and who later saw gay 
; in London—eould fecl the arbitrament of 
<>¥e, he undoubtedly had it for Eugénic; and all 
aaa of his reign know that his regard for 
rer and reliance on her poor judgment and Mme.- 
de-Maintenon-ish love of influence led him into 
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many blunders, and above all into the blynder 
of a war over the Spanish succession with the 
land of the ancestry of Prince Albert and of that 
on the maternal side of the queen. The love 
passages in the lives of emperor and empress fol— 
lowed closely on the lines of those in the lives of 
the first Napoleon and Josephine de Beauharmais. 

It is a general popular error that the union of © 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Gotha and the queen was 
one of purely state policy, engineered by Albert’s 
uncle, King Leopold of Belgium, and the Baron 
Stockman ; but there is abundant evidence that 
when, in her last year of princesship, Victoria 
met her cousin Albert on a visit oi himself and 
his brother Ernest—both students at the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, and neither twenty years of age— 
the two mutually fell in love. Lady Bloomfield, 
who has written memorials of the queen, asserts, 
and author T. Frederick Ball, in his well-known 
“Life of Victoria,’’ indorses the assertion, that 
upon Albert’s visit to Kensington, where he was 
the guest of the Duchess of Kent, he gave to Vic- 
toria a small ring of enamel in which was a tiny 
diamond, and which the queen still cherishes. 
Possibly at that early time Uncle Leopold, with 
matrimonial prescience—a gift to royalty— often 
meditated the possibilities of making the Queen 
of England his niece by wedlock affinity. That 
their after marriage carried with it that comrade- 
ship, confidence and identity which marks every 
true union of man and wife abundantly appears 
from her majesty’s ‘‘ Book of Highland Leaves.’’ 
As memories of delightful summer most poign- 
antly recur during a succeeding bleak winter, so 
memories of that early and marital love are best 
shown in the wintry grief of the widowed queen. 
That grief has been often lightly treated by 
writers and talkers on both sides of the Atlantic ; 
but in the opinion of multitudes of philosophical 
and analytical persons Victoria’s grief for Albert 
is richer and rarer than her Kohinoor. I once 
heard from Archdeacon Farrar in Westminster 
Abbey on the dignity of gricf, when he preached 
from the briefest verse in the Bible—‘‘ Jesus 
wept.’”? It has been recorded by the wife of 
Wilson Barrett, the tragedian—who was for a 
long time court reader to the queen—that one of 
the passages of Shakespeare the royal literary 
taste often asked for was that placed in the mouth 
of the mourning queen in the play of ‘‘ King 
John,’’ beginning : 


“ Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form.”’ 
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Perhaps Eugénic’s grief proceeds more from lost 
motherhood than from lost wifehood—for more 
agony must have been installed in her heart from 
the fate of ber son than came from reflections on 
the fate of her imperial husband, who, however, 
hore that fate more bravely than his uncle bore 
his own fate at St. Helena; and yet the Sedan 
fate was infinitely more humiliating than that 
born at Waterloo. I saw while abroad, in the 
atelier of an artist, a painting that portrayed the 
visit of Eugénie to the very spot on which her 
son Louis fell a victim to treacherous assagai. 
As is well known, she was accompanied thither 
by the Marquis de Bassaro, heir to the duke of 
that name, who was chamberlain of the Court of 
the Tuileries, and accompanied his imperial mis- 
tress into exile, and for a long time performed for 
her a réle similar to the one played by the faith- 
ful gillie John Brown to Queen Victoria. The 
artist had caught to perfection the look of deso- 
lation and grief on the face of the ex-empress 
mother, and of sympathy on the countenance of 
the marquis. The desolation of sky and ficld in 
the landscape surrounding the pictured group 
greatly enhanced the vigor of the painting. The 
crown of sorrow is shadowing the face.of the 
widowed mother—that sorrow of which Tenny- 
son sang in ‘* Locksley Hall’’—‘‘ A sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.”’ 
This, however, is a poetic idea originating in 
Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno,’’ and thus translated by Long- 
fellow : 

“There is no greater sorrow 


Than to be mindful of the happy time 
In misery.” 


The similarity of thought, doubtless ever in 
the mind of the ex-empress, appears also as early 
as the time of Chaucer, who, in his ‘‘ Troilus and 
Creseide, makes a character exclaim : 


“For of fortunes sharpe adversite, 
The worst kind of infortune is this, 
A man that hath been in prosperite, 
And it remember, whan it passed is.” 


If it be really true, as several French chroniclers 
aver, that Eugénie’s Spanish obstinacy and nour- 
ished pride in prosperity urged the emperor on 
to his fatal war with Germany, dazzled with the 
glamour of his Italian and Algerian successes 
as he must have been, then the remembrance of 
that mistake clearly intensifies her sorrow as a 
widowed and childless sovereign, 

How much pleasanter must be the reflections 
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of Queen Victoria as to how she encouraged the 
true triumph of peace in her attitude toward the 
United States during our civil war—for it has 
been the testimony of the late Archbishop Hughes, 
Thurlow Weed and William M. Evarts, who were 
sent by President Lincoln on a diplomatic errand 
to England in the third vear of the war, that 
Queen Victoria and ‘Albert the Good” re 
strained the belligerency of Premier Palmerston 
upon the Trent incident of the seizure of Messrs, 
Mason and Slidell, and also refused to co-operate 
with Napoleon IIT. in recognizing the Confed- 
eracy as a belligerent power. 

There is the sharpest contrast between the re- 
sults of sovereignty in Victoria and Eugenie ; for, 
alas ! the latter in her reflective widowhood and 
moments of grief cannot truthfully recall one 
benefit which Napoleon TIT. or herself ever con- 
ferred on their nation or the world; while to 
Victoria opens a vista of such benefits compassed 
by herself and the prince consort. 

Doubtless the skeleton of the wretched Mexican 
imperial fiasco that Eugénie so much promoted 
by her influence often intrudes itself as she thinks 
of that other widowed sovereign—Carlotta. Eu- 
génie can recall the return visit of the latter to 
Paris as a messenger to beg Napoleon III. not 
to leave Maximilian to his threatened fate, im- 
pending through the vanity of that Marshal 
Bazaine (then commanding the French army in 
Mexico) who afterward joined the ignoble com- 
pany of traitors to which belonged that General 
Lopez who betrayed the confiding Maximilian to 
Juarez. Fortunately for the widowed sovereign 
Carlotta her general memory has Jong been a 
blank, and in her delirium she is often still 
a wife, and the husband who so gallantly in his 
death vindicated Hapsburg memory is often by 
her side in happy dreamland. 

Possibly Queen Victoria remembers with sad- 
ness her Parisian visit, and therefore, when jour 
neving toward the Mediterranean, shuns passage 
through the metropolis where lie the ruins of the 
Tuileries in which she visited Eugénie, and in 
company with her Albert the Good. But with 
the illogical persistence of grief she perhaps take: 
comfort in touring under skies that last met the 
gaze of Prince Leopold. 

Another widowed sovereign is Victoria’s first- 
born—the German empress of a few months. But 
like her mother the grief of the widow is assuaged 
by the presence of children—antagonistic influ- 
ence, that, to the loss which Eugénie feels. 


“(THE FIEND WAS IN THE ROOM WITH HIM. 


THE MARSH ROAD. 


By Ezra HuRLBURT 


ae & question of the shortest way home. 
re doctor had been detained at the bedside of a 
patient until long after midnight. 
ar © main road was a trifle roundabout, but 
ere Was an unfrequented bypath through the 
taarsh which was much more direct. The farmer 
mesa with some misgivings, that by taking 
1s he could save three or four miles. After 
midnight three or four miles js important. 

This corduroy road through the swamp was sel- 
dom traveled, and was bad] y out of repair. There 
wes, moreover, a still More serious drawback to 
#t and one which might have deterred a more su- 

Pctstitious man than Dr. Eq ward Ossington from 
taking it. This was 4 spook gtory, 

ut he did not place any yeliance upon spooks, 
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and when he came to the crossroads he turned 
off the main highway and drove down, through 
the low evergreen trees toward the marsh. The 
path on which he now found himself had some- 
times been called the Black Church Road. Half- 
way to the village a small church was standing 
which was supposed to be black. 

The blackness of its traditions had much, prob- 
ably, to do with the popular belief in its color. 
There were no houses near it. It was a landmark 
of an earlier day of colonization. A thick grove 
of swamp pines and juniper grew all around and 
pressed in upon the narrow roadside, as if in an 
attempt to block the way altogether. Even the 
trees seemed to know the secret which blighted 
the place, for there were moanings in the woods 
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all the time. In hot summer days one would 
hear soft sighs, as of some one breathing ; then 
a crisp whisper ; then a breathless silence. But 
when the wind was up, and the clouds were 
sweeping across the moon, there would be a loud 
scream of the wind through the dark black 
branches, followed by a low moan. 

One never hear a cowbell or saw strayed cat- 
tle here. Even the birds were still. The nearest 
house was a mile distant, and was held in great 
dread, for there had been a mysterious murder 
in that house ten years before, and no one had 
ever lived there since. The door was barred 
and the windows were boarded up. 

Around the churchyard ran a low stone wall. 
Behind this a hedge had once been planted. The 
few white gravestones were almost hidden in the 
tall weeds. Glimpses of the building and its 
gloomy windows could be caught through rifts 
in the hedge. These were thickly curtained with 
gray cobwebs ; nor was a single pane broken—no 
local bad boy had ever been daring enough in 
his boldness to throw a stone at that silent 
house. 

These were the materials of the spook story, 
but the story itself varied with the imagination 
of the teller. At one point the doctor’s horse 
stopped and trembled. He listened a moment, 
but if there had been any unusual sound he did 
not hear it again. The road had become so nar- 
row that it looked as if it had come to an end. 
He drove on, however. 

It was very dark, and the light, overhanging 
branches touched him as he passed, like hands 
reaching out at him. As he drew near the church 
he began to recall to mind all the stories which 
had been told of the place—the details of the 
fearful murder, copiously adorned with the run- 
ning comments suggested by ten years of creative 
genius ; the belief that the murderer still lurked 
in hiding amid the woods ; the report that a light 
had been seen in the church ; the solemn account 
of a voice heard by night in the empty house 
where fhe crime had been committed. These 
cheerful things he went over in his mind as he 
approached the spot. 

He was now at the bottom of the lowland, and 
a few yards ahead of him stood the church and 
its reputation. The road as he approached be- 
came so dark that the horse stopped again. 
There was a little wind, and the pine trees were 
whispering all around with a hundred low véices 
—all saying the same thing, but afraid to say it 
aloud. Faster and faster grew these murmurs in 
the trees about him, till suddenly he seemed to 
see a flicker of greenish light somewhere in the 
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darkness, succeeded by a fearful shriek. An aw- 
ful silence followed. 

The horse had become unmanageable and, 
rearing, broke away with a crash and galloped 
down the road, until at last the sound of its 
hoofs was lost in the distance. 

The physician, somewhat shaken, but not 
scriously injured, had arisen from the ground 
and was standing bareheaded in the darkness. 
It seemed as if the deathly stillness would never 
be broken. It closed about him like a black fog. 
Ile almost preferred the menacing sound of whis- 
pers thick in his ears to this thinking silence. 

Something cold grazed his hand. He gave a 
start, but found that he had only touched the 
wall which ran around the churchyard. Collect- 
ing his presence of mind a moment afterward, he 
was about to make search for his hat when an 
odd feeling came over him. He felt that he was 
in the presence of something—what, he could 
not imagine; but something, he knew, for it 
seemed very real. 

He was leaning with his chest upon the stone 
wall, and from the inside he thought he distin- 
guished a shadow which had just raised itself 
opposite to him. 

It was the head of a man, who did not tum 
his face full upon him at once. When he did 
the doctor drew back in horror, for it was the 
face of a hideous apparition. The uncarthly eves 
blazed like a tiger’s, and upon his haggard, blu- 
ish face there was a look that made him creep in 
his soul. It was the look of a fiend who is hack- 
ing his victim to pieces—it was the murder look. 

At this moment he received a dull blow upon 
the forehead and, both stunned and appalled, 
fell to the ground. 

A little after daybreak there was a sound of 
voices coming down the road from the village, 
and two gentlemen appeared in a carriage. 

“Aha! there’s his rig—whoa !”’ 

‘There’s where he fell by the wall—do you 
xee?—and here he has got up and walked back 
this way. See the tracks in the sand ?”’ 

“‘Yes ; but—but look at these tracks.” 

**Good heavens !”? , 

‘“There’s his coat on the ground —stay; 
what’s that over there ?”’ 

They hurried in alarm to the place where the 
body of a man was lying. It was Dr. Edwanl 
Ossington. 

They aroused him, and he sat up feebly and 
drank some brandy. 

‘‘Bad upset, I tell you what, Ossington.”? - 

“Were, take my arm, and we'll drive back for 
breakfast.’ 
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His friends helped him on with his coat and 
gave him a lift into the carriage. As they were 
about to drive away he intercepted the reins and, 
alter stopping the horse, got down alone. 

“Tran against that wall last night,’’ he said 
in explanation, ‘‘and I want to see if I have 
dropped anything there.”’ 

He climbed over the wall, and they looked 
after him in surprise. They could not see him 
on account of the hedge. There was a grave 
without a headstone there; it held a secret of 
bloodshed ; and lying upon it in the faint morn- 
ing light the bewildered man found a little me- 
tallie box. 

This he carried away with him and kept aft- 
erward in hiding. He had never dared raise 
the cover, yet he knew, or thought he knew, 
what was in it. He had hardly regained the 
toad when he wished that it were back ; but he 
had such a dread of the place that, as time went 
on, he could never bring himself to returp it. 

Of what he had seen on that night he never 
spoke, and the change in his manner was at- 
tributed to another cause. 

The fall from the carriage, they thought, had 
slightly deranged his mind, and a friend of his, 
also a physician, was called in informally. He 
succeeded in finding a slight bruise on Dr. Os- 
Sington’s head, and made a diagnosis of ‘‘com- 
pression.” To the anxious friends he prescribed 
rest for him ; but rest for a mind so overwrought 
was impossible. Thig they could not under- 
stand, however. As for the patient, his eccen- 
tricities became more and more unaccountable. 

The crisis came at last. One night the hid- 
ny hallucination that had tortured him so long 
eft him abruptly, and, with a sigh of utter 


oe he fell asleep for the first time in 
+ sed long he had slept he did not know. He 
waken 


felt i suddenly and opened his eyes. He 
ie that a cold breath had touched his 


Rae d was in the room with him. Its 
it would Raat 3 but he felt it near, and knew 
erayish. an A presently. It did. Its eyes were 
ening whi te Haag met his became a dull, sick- 
Dr. Ossin, ike the glow of phosphorus. 
was starin es had risen upon his elbow, and 
tom belone He & glassy, fixed look at the phan- 
came dark aa When, without warning, all be- 
escritoire ha d ri © morning he found that his 
snall steel bo ©€en. broken open, and thet a 
As time X Was gone. : 
ner, and he N a @way he resumed his old raan- 
"€nds who had erred as to the 


cause of his derangement erred again as to the 
cure. In this he was equally at fault with them, 
for he was beginning to look upon the whole 
nightmare as an interesting experience of tempo- 
rary insanity.” The lock of his escritoire was 
broken—there was no doubt of that; but then 
that could be very easily explained—if he wished 
to explain it. . 

Perhaps a year had passed when a patient 
came to his office one day with a very strange 
story. 

‘¢ Whereabouts is it?’ asked the physician of 
the farmer’s boy. 

‘*In the house this side the church.”’ 

‘* But it’s vacant, my boy.”’ 

‘Yes, I know; it’s the haunted house, and it 
near scared the life out of me when I heard his 
voice. It’s a tramp, I calculate. He crawled 
down to the front fence on his hands and knees 
and yelled out to me to stop. Said he wanted 
Dr. Ossington.”’ 

“T hardly know what to do about it,’’ said 
the doctor, after the boy had gone. 

‘*Oh, we'd better go,’? his friend suggested, 
when the message was repeated tohim. __ 

“We! Why do you want to go along with 
me?’ 

‘‘And we can take Barker, too; he hasn’t any- 
thing to do this afternoon ; and besides an attor- 
ney may be necded to draw up the last will and 
testament of your rather eccentric tramp.’’ 

‘¢ But it isn’t professional etiquette.” 

‘‘Tramps aren’t very particular about eti- 
quette, Ossington ; and to tell you the truth I 
don’t want you to go off there alone.” 

**Why not?” 

“Oh, well, it’s a fancy, I suppose; but you 
must let me have my fancies.”’ 

The carriage drew up before the vacant house, 
and the three gentlemen approached the door. 
It was the physician who knocked. 

“Come in, please,”? a mild voice answered 
from within. 

The doctor turned the knob, and was surprised 
to find the door unlocked. He pushed it open 
with his foot. 

The outer room was empty. 

“‘T’m in here, sir—the door to the right.” 

The others pressed close behind the physician, 
but allowed him to enter the chamber alone. It 
was very dimly lighted. A man was lying upon 
a eouch in one corner, a broken axe was on the 
floor, and two or three articles of clothing wer’ 
hanging upon the wall. 

“‘Dr. Ossington,’’ said the man, in a voice 28 
soft as a woman’s, ‘I’ve a good deal to tell you at 
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—he sat up and faced the physician—‘‘ and per- 
haps the best way to begin my story is to let you 
know who [ am. I imagine vou know me. 
Don’t be alarnied ; I’ll explain everything in a 
moment. You—yes, I see you recognize me.”’ 

The physician had started back with a shud- 
der. 

‘What are you?” he asked, in a low voice. 
‘*In heaven’s name, what are you? Am I going 
mad again ?”’ 

‘*T have given you some uneasiness, I fear, and 
T hate to pain anyone. I would have told you 
all this before, but I was not ready to dic then. 
I am not ready now ; but the time has come, and 
I must tell all. I am past your medical art, you 
see, even if you had any wish to prolong my ex- 
istence. I wish you to know my awful history. 
Be patient 8 moment. 

“‘Sometime before my birth my mother suf- 
fered a severe fright in the Zoological Gardens, 
when a tiger got loose. In the panic which fol- 
lowed she was trodden under foot, and, though 
the animal was recaptured almost at once, the 
shock which she suffered must have been terri- 
ble. She lost her reason. I was born somewhat 
prematurely in a madhouse during one of her 
convulsions. But afterward she died. 

‘My eyes had a very peculiar look, When 
quite young I discovered that they were faintly 
luminous after it became dark. I began to have 
a morbid sensitiveness upon this point, and, as 
the phenomenon became more marked, lived very 
much alone, that I might keep my ghastly de- 
formity secret. Iwas insane on that one subject. 
Sometimes it seemed to me I had some of the 
tiger’s blood in me; but this was only a fancy. 

‘*T might perhaps have outgrown those morbid 
feelings in time if it had not been for a lovely 
woman who crossed my path a little later. A 
certain sympathy seemed to exist between the 
innocent girl and myself from the first. She was 
very beautiful. But my secret I could never tell. 
I should have told her that, too. It was a trivial 
matter, after all. I don’t suppose anyone could 
understand what a dreadful thing it was to me. 

‘* As for the maiden, I believe that I bewitched 
her. I possessed an unwholesome power of mag- 
netism. The girl did not really love me; it was 
allmy sorcery. But I loved her, always. There 
was nothing repulsive about me. I was not a 
monster then. My crime brought these refine- 
ments of hideousness upon me later. I think 
she was always afraid of me. At all events we 
were married, and against the wishes of her fam- 
ily, who maintained that I had a taint of mad- 
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ness. This argument against me seemed of very 
little importance to her. 

‘*We made our home in this very house, and 
for a time we were happy. I had always hated 
the world, and as the days went on I trembled 
at times to notice that I was beginning to feel for 
her the passionate distrust which I had for it. 
I knew that this was a part of my madness, but 
T could not shake it off. 

‘*She could not understand me, either. The 
mystification which in a lover charmed her be- 
gan to frighten her now. However strange my 
eyes had looked hitherto, I began now to have 
certain moods when they were uncarthly. This 
may have been partly my imagination, for I gave 
the matter too much thought. She, too, having 
already ceased to love me, began to fear me more 
and more. Then I often thought I hated her; 
our solitary life was very dangerous for us both. 

“One night I clutched her by the throat while 
she slept. I thought I would strangle her. 
Frightened at myself, I instantly withdrew my 
hand ; but she had awakened. She opened her 
eyes in the dim moonlit room and saw me sit- 
ting in silence over her. 

“‘T shall never forget the look she gave me. 
She tried to scream, but her voice died weakly 
away into a moan, and she cowered in the pillow 
and covered her face from me. She was not su- 
perstitious ; but what she thought of me at that 
moment no one shall ever know. Yet I could 
not even tell her then. I left the house and 
spent the night in the swamp. 

‘She did not open her lips to me all the next 
day. I felt that she was going to escape from 
me. If she had hated me I would have borne it, 
but her fear put me into a frenzy. Over and 
over again I repeated to myself that I was mad. 
I made up my mind that I would let her go. | 
loved her still ; I love her now. 

‘But I didn’t know myself, after all. The 
tiger in me had at last got beyond my control— 
and—and I killed her—as she st 0d at that door. 
She let me. I always sce her standing at that 
door, with her face in her hands—waiting. 

‘Her grave is over there; but you know the 
rest. I fled to another land, but I had to come 
back. I have lurked in these pines like a wild. 
beast ever since. I seem chained to that girl's 
grave. I cannot ever leave it—not till death !” 

The soft whispering in the pines without sud- 
denly stopped. The man was looking intently 
at the door. Then he rose and went over to it. 
As he drew near he gave a crv and, throwing up 
his arms, fell to the floor. 
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LPINE - soldiering, 
since the time of 
Hannibal, has ex- 
ercised a pictur- 

ee esque fascination. 
Napoleon was inspired by it, and some of his 
earliest military service was among the mountain 
J>asses of the Maritime Alps, along the Riviera 

2 md on the line of the Franco-Italian frontier. 

I x1 these troublous latter days, both Italy and 

* —mrance, as well as Austria, maintain their regi- 

ments of Alpine guards, whose severe training 

_SMEAd adventurous lives furnish inexhaustible 
tL==memeg for the artist and the descriptive writer. 

® newspaper press also comes in for its share, 
I= witness, for example, this brief cable dispatch 
mM the early part of the past summer : 


“THRown By AN ALPS AVALANCHE. 
= ‘Roz, June 9¢h.—An avalanche in the Alps threw 


meen French Soldiers upon Italian territory. Six of 
Ss pidiers were seriously injured.” 


Whoever has traveled during the summer 
months in the valleys of Savoy, on the heights of 
the Dauphinian Alps, or, in the winter, at Cannes, 
Nice or Mentone, has made interesting acquaint- 
ance with that troupe d’élite which guards the 
French frontier facing the Italians. 

These battalions were formed in 1887 by Gen- 
eral Ferron. The men are dressed with a heavy 
vest and a tunic, and a great-coat with a hood or 
a cloak, according to the season. Their legs are 
covered with bands of cloth of a grayish-blue 
color from the ankle to a little above the knee. 
The head is protected by a Basque cap, and the 
spreading soles of their strong shoes are well fur- 
nished with nails. They also have Neapolitan 
laced shoes in addition to their snowshoes. Their 
knapsack weighs twenty-cight kilograms and is 
a perfect bazaar, in which are packages of car- 
tridges, boxes of preserves, belts, flannel shirts, 
spare clothes, mercury, a tent with its pickets, 
cooking utensils; and above all appears the crook 
of an alpenstock, which the soldier uses in climb- 
ing steep ascents, catching the rocks or the roots 
that are embedded in the sides of the mountain. 
Add to this the weight of the gun, and you will 
foot up a very respectable load. ; 

Each battalion of chasseurs alpins is reinforced 
by a mountain battery and a section of the en- 
gineer corps, belonging to the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth battalions of that branch of the service, 
which is in garrison at Grenoble. Guns and 
caissons are transported by mules, and the picks 
and shovels look like steel cuirasses that sparkle 
in the sunlight. The drivers are robust fellows, 
who, when an accident happens to one of their 
animals, never hesitate to pick up the pieces 
even from the bottom of a ravine. They are re- 
markable for their extraordinary strength, and 
one of them, when his mules rolled into a preci- 
pice lately, went down after the gun. On bring- 
ing it back to General Desgarets, he presented 
arms to him with the piece. But they are almost 
all men of extraordinary strength. Their train- 
ing is of the severest kind, but nevertheless their 
recruiting is not exceptional, and does not differ 
from that of the regular line. The secret of 
forming a troop of men of this incomparable 
strength lics in the continuous training which 
they undergo. Gymnastic exercises are practiced 
every day. In addition, they have long marches, 
sometimes With an empty sack and sometimes with 
a full load, over the most rugged of countries. 


ON THE MARCH. 


The soldiers also perform the work of la- 
borers, opening pathways and making roads. 


Then, of course, they are drilled in the manual 
of arms and target. practice, company and battalion 
drills, and in repetitions and rehearsals of rapid mob- 
ilization at all hours of the day and of the night. 
For instance, one commander of chasseurs received 
an order at three o’clock in the morning to mobilize 


his battalion. He got up, mounted 
his horse and proceeded to the bar- 
racks, three kilometres from where he 
was. At five o’clock this battalion 
was in motion, with all its baggage, 
munitions, bedding and clothing, leay- 
ing the barracks absolutely empty. 
One may imagine from this example 
how well the Alpine rampart which 
separates France from Italy is guarded 
by these troops. Moreover, they are 
under officers who have all passed 
brilliant examinations. You never see 
them idling in the cafés. At nine 
o’clock in the evening they retire, di- 
viding their time between exercises and topo- 
graphical and other military studies. 

But the thing most admirable after the splen- 
did physical appearance of those officers and sol- 
diers is their moral condition, The discipline is 
perfect without being severe ; indeed, it is even 


friendly. The relaticns be- 
tween the officers and their 
subordinates are cordial, 
and, moreover, the French 
Alpine soldiers do not pro- 
fess any contempt for their 
Italian adversaries. If they 
have confidence in their 
own force, they know that 
their possible future ene- 
mies will not be easy to 
conquer. That is the be- 
ginning of wisdom. They 
know very well that the 
Italian chasseurs are spe- 
cially recruited among the 
robust mountaineers, ac- 


CAMP ABOVE THE SNOW LINE. 


customed to all sorts of fatigue, and that they are 
men of an exemplary sobriety, camping out in 
winter as in summer, and consequently inured 
to the most rapid changes of temperature. They 
are superior to the Bersaglieri and the Royal Car- 
bineers, the chosen troops of the government of 
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King Humbert. They are almost all Piedmontese, 
and industrious, handy men. The genius of that 
race was well proved in the Crimea, where they 
built themselves little stone huts, in which they 
were perfectly sheltered, while the French and 
English soldiers were famishing and freezing 
under tents. 

The manceuyres commence in the month of 
June, and sometimes are not ended until Octo- 
ber. It is during this period that the Alpines 
display their tactics in guerrilla warfare. Theirs 
is not the scientific movement of masses on the 
plains, like that of chessmen ; it is a war of per- 
petual surprises, marches and countermarches, 
with engagements, ambuscades and sudden at- 
tacks in the day and in the night. A great initia- 
tive is allowed to the officers, non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers. Free squadrons operate on 
their own responsibility, reconnoitring the ground 
and the enemy. 
They are at lib- 
erty to act ac- 
cording to cir- 
cumstances and 
the opportunity 
of a military 
movement. One 
can see those 
dark phantoms 
moving along 
like Apaches 
through the rocks 
under cover of 
the thickets, 
using their al- 
penstocks in ra- 
Vines, avoiding 
all noise which 
might betray 
their presence to 
their adversaries, 
Fires are lighted 
om a summit 
While the greater 
Portion of the 

Sop is emdeay- 
ng to turn 
me enemy. The 
Orders are to 
fire ag little as 
Possible, in. order 
to avoid an alarm 
and the Waste of 
sttidges, which 
are difficult a 
Tep ace in these 
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out-of-the-way countries. They are instructed to 
make use of the cold steel as much as possible, 
the opportunity for which is favored in these 
rugged regions, in which the troops come sud- 
denly face to face. Sometimes volleys are neces- 
sary when in the presence of superior forces, to 
create the impression that their numbers are 
greater than they really are. 

‘“*T witnessed several of their operations,” 
writes a correspondent of the Paris Figaro, ‘‘ and, 
among others, one night combat, in the month 
of May. The order was given in the day to put 
four companies in action. Two were to occupy 
Castellar, a village not far from Mentone, and the, 
other two were to carry that important position. 
Castellar is situated, like an Arabian stronghold, 
upon a height, forming a pyramid carpeted with 
woods of olive trees and carob trees. From this 
summit down to the sea is a steep mountain sep- 
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MULES UP A PRECIPICE. 


arating the valley 
of Mentone from 
the valley of Car- 
rei. The defend- 
ers, with their 
outposts, occu- 
pied the declivi- 
ties, upon which 
in zigzag lines are 
the routes of the 
valley of Mentone 
and those of the 
valley of Carrei, 
which are only 
mule paths and 
passes used by 
goats and shep- 
herds. The as- 
sailants sent a few 
men, furnished 
with lanterns and 
making a great 
noise, upon the 
main road, A fu- 
rious fire was 
opened upon 
them, but at the 
same moment the 
mass of the troop 
slipped along 
through the path- 
ways of the val- 
leys of Carrei in 
Indian file and 
debouched sud- 
denly behind the 
defenders. The 
fusillade rattled at 
close quarters, and 
at the cry of ‘ Fix 
bayonets l’ the po- 
sition was cap- 
tured. Nothing 
can be more ex- 
citing than these 
nocturnal battles, 
in which coolness 
and cunning over- 
come superior 
forces, and in 
which the men are 
trained to act ac- 
cording to their 
individual initia- 
tive.”’ 
In the last few 


are by the neutral ter- 
ritory of Switzerland 
and the northern por- 
tion of Savoy. It 
would be out of the 
question to vio- 
late the neutral- 
ie oe ity of the former 
state, notwith- 
standing that 
such a contin- 
gency has for 
years past been 
a favorite topic in cer- 
tain quarters. 

A glance at the map 
will show that it would be 
utterly impossible for two huge 

~ (. armies numbering hundreds of 

. thousands (which, according 

to the opinion of French strate- 

meet Arana gists, are to meet at Pontarlier 

years France has deemed it obligatory to take via Schaffhausen, the three mountain roads of 
extraordinary precautions for the defense of the the Wallis Alps and the St. Gothard and along 
Alps ; but she may rest assured that her chas- the Rhone Valley through Lausanne) eer 
seurs, perfectly trained and admirably command- the -safety of communication on their line o 


ed, will be equal to their trust, provided retreat beyond 200 ayia 
they are not altogether forgotten by the : in a mountainous country i 
War Ministry. rs habited by a warlike and weli- 

Since the Franco-German War, and the < ~ organized people. The junction 


subsequent occupation of Rome by the Ital- 
ia.ns, which it rendered possible, other polit- 
ical events have tended to dis- 
turb the relations between Italy 
and France, and to prepare the 
way for the former country join- 
ing Germany and Austria on the 
one hand and Great Britain on 
the other. Offended national pride 
has aroused the Italian people 
and their representatives, and has ° 
urged them to enormous sacrifices, 
to which alone is owing the 
astonishingly rapid progress 
made in the defensive strength 
of the Italian army and navy. 
The German Empire, therefore, 
in the event of the general war 
which has been threatening for some time pust, 
would probably oppose, in conjunction with 
Austria, the great Slavonic power on its eastern 
ers, and, in union with Italy, the French - 
2772. ies on its western frontier. The co-opera- : : 
WOR_ of the German and Italian armies is ; me 
SNGered impossible by the position of their 1 Be OS 
re, nes of operation, separated as they ITALIAN MOUNTED OFFICER AND CYCLIST ORDERLY- 
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of the armies of the allied powers advancing into 
the north and south of Switzerland could there- 
fore only take place in the very heart of France, 
south of Paris, somewhere on the line of Orleans- 
Bourges, and consequently long after the de- 
cisive action on the battlefield at Pontarlier. The 
pressure brought to bear by the French press 
has, however, had the effect of accelerating the 
fortification of the southern and southwestern 
frontiers of Switzerland. What is the relative 
numerical strength of the armies which Ger- 
many and France would send into action on the 
various battlefields; and Italy would keep in 
readiness at the Alpine frontier, it is, of course, 
only possible to estimate in a general way. On 
the one hand must be taken into consideration 
the isolated position of the allied central powers 
not only on their several fronts, but also on the 
eastern and western battlefields, and, on the 
other, the difficulties which the Italian army 
would have to overcome in crossing the Alps 
and breaking through the line of fortifications 
situated along the French frontier. Further, the 
extent and ramifications of the French railway 
system, besides the numerical strength and tacti- 
eal value of the French army, must not be 
forgotten. In any case, it would not be far from 
the truth to assume that the German field-army 
on the western frontier would consist of not less 
than from fourteen to fifteen, and the Italian of 
about ten army corps, exclusive of the reserves. 
Italy’s northwestern frontier stretches along 
the southwest of France for a distance of 
280 kilometres, and is separated from 
the German Empire by Swiss terri- 
tory with an aggregate frontier line 
of 200 kilometres. After the 
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peace of Villafranca and the cession of the upper 
portion of Savoy and Nice to France the fron- 
tier line was considerably altered, to the disad- 
vantage of Italy, since all the passes, with the 
exception only of the minor St. Bernard, are now 
in French possession, or at least within reach of 
the artillery of their numerous frontier fortifica- 
tions. Between the Lake of Geneva and the 
Ligurian Sea ten roads lead across the Alpine 
frontier. Three of these are accompanied by 
railway lines. They fall into four groups, each 
representing a separate field of operation. They 
lie at a distance of over 40, 60 and 100 kilometres 
apart, and without any means of communication 
suitable for the movement of troops. 

The systems may be grouped in the following 
districts : 

I. The upper portion of Savoy.’ 

II. The river region of the Isére. 

III. The river region of the Durance. 

IV. The Maritime Alps. 

The first, although belonging to France since 
1860, is, by vir- 
tue of former 
treaties (1816), 
considered as 
neutral terri- 
tory, where the 
French are not 
entitled to 
build any forti- 
fications, and 


COASTING, 


the right of oceupa- 
tion in case of war 
belongs to Switzer- 
land. Of the three roads 
leading into Upper Savoy 

only the northern highvay and 
railway (running through the 
Rhone Valley along the southern 
coast of the Lake of Geneva as far 


MANCEUVRES OF THE FRENCH ALPINE CORPS 
NEAR MENTONE. 


as Geneva) is of any strategical importance. The 
two southern roads along the Rhéne Valley over 
the Col des Montets into the Arve (Chamouni) 
Valley, and from St. Maurice over the Col de 
Morgin into the Dranse Valley, are inconvenient 
and altogether unsuitable for large divisions of 
troops. Moreover, the defiles of St. Maurice, 
Vouvry, Milleray and Thonon facilitate the block- 
ing of the two northern roads. 

Tt has already been pointed out that in the 
event of a Franco-Italian war ‘this region would 
be entirely left out of consideration. 

We come now to the Isére district, situated on 
the southern border of the former region. Its 
main road leads across the lesser St. Bernard, 
connecting the Aosta Valley—the Dora Baltea— 
with the upper valley of the Isére. On the Ital- 
ian side it is commanded by the Fort Bard (be- 
tween. Aosta and Ivrea), and a smaller fort on 
the summit of the defile ; whereas on the French 
side it is defended by the strongly fortified posi- 
tion at Albertville. A second equally conven- 
ient road leads from the Maurienne Valley over 
Mont Cenis near Susa into the valley of the Dora 
Riparia. It is traversed by a railway which 


passes into a tunnel at Modane, and leaves it at 
Fréjus. <A third road leads from the Romanche 
Valley over the Col de Sauteret, and that of Gen- 
évre, into the valley of Dora Riparia, entering 
the latter at Cesana. The two latter roads are of 
special importance, as they are both in Italian 
territory, crossing the ridge of the mountains at 
a distance of 30 kilometres from each other. 
They are connected by several minor roads. 
On the French side a mountainous region of 
about 20 kilometres in width lies between the 
two roads, being in its turn traversed by the 
Galibier road. 

Important fortifications are being erected on 
the road from Susa to Turin, besides those at 
Exilles and on Mont Cenis. On the other side 
of the frontier the French have recently strength- 
ened the old Piedmontese fortress of Esseillon, 
close to the mouth of the Mont Cenis Tunnel 
and Modane. They have also built a new block- 
house on Mont Télégraphe, commanding the 
road, railway and mouth of the tunnel. This 
fort is supported by further works in the Arc 
Valley at the position of Chamousset-Aiguebelle, 
between Chambéry and Albertville. The third 
road is blocked at the narrowest point of the 
deep Chisone Valley by the strongly fortified 
town of Fenestrella. 

The most northerly road through the Durance 
district leads from the valley over Mont Genévre, 
and past Cesana, into the Chisone Valley, and at 
the height of the latter pass joins the southern- 
most road from the Isére region, the two running 
thence along the French border about 60 kilome- 
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tres apart. The former road is protected on the 
east of the mountains by the fortifications of the 
Chisone Valley, and on the west by the impor- 
tant fortress of Briangon. The outlying works of 
Briangon extend for over 12 kilometres, com- 
manding the pass over Mont Genévre, the mouth 
of the tunnel on the Italian side, and stretching 
far into the Alpine 
region to the north 
and south. As all 
the neighboring roads 
lead to this point, 
both offensive and 
defensive operations 
on the Alpine fron- 
tier would probably 
centre in this region. 


Hence leads 
the Col de 
l’Assietta, 
which unites 
the valleys of 
the Dora Bal- 
tea and the 
Chisone, and 
which brings Susa within a march of two days 
and Turin of three days. Eighty kilometres 
behind Briangon, close to the junction of the 
Romanche and the Isére, Grenoble forms the 
great bulwark of the Alpine district—the base 
of the second line of defense in the south, match- 
ing Chambéry and Albertville in the north. 

A second road leads from Cuneo through Bar- 
celonnette and the Col de I’ Arche to the Durance 
Valley, and eventually unites with the northern 
road previously mentioned. In the Stura Valley 
this road is barricaded on the Italian side by 
Fort Vinadio, and on the French side by the 
fortifications of Tournoux above Barcelonnette, 
and Fort Vincent below. Further south and 
southwest, Sisteron and the forts of Colmars and 
Entrevaux, in the respective valleys of the Du- 
rance, the Verdon and the Var, guard the neigh- 
boring roads. Altogether the whole of this dis- 
trict is very difficult of access. In the event of 
an Italian invasion the intersecting roads would 
be of the greatest importance, as a small subsid- 
iary force could protect the left wing of the chief 
force while the latter was operating northward 
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toward Lyons. Between the Col de I’ Arche and 
the Col di Tenda the Alpine frontier is only 
crossed by small paths. These paths, and the 
main road over the Col di Tenda, are protected 
by fortifications on the plateau of Antion and 
some isolated outworks pushed forward from 
Nice. This latter fortress also threatens the Cor- 
niche road along the 
coast and the rail- 
way to Genoa. On 
the Italian side the 
fort at Ventimiglia 
does similar duty. 
The road over the Col 
di Tenda on reach- 
ing the French fron- 
tier is not more than 
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20 kilome- 
tres distant 
from the 
route over 
the Col de 
Ll? Aroh €, 
which it fi- 
nally joins at 
San Dalmazzo, in the Stura Valley. 


Whilst all 
the Alpine roads from this quarter converge into 
the valley of the Po near Turin, the main route 


and the railway follow the seacoast. Nice is the 
mainstay of the French advanced line of defense. 


_Of late years this fortress has become an impor- 


tant place of arms, with outworks pushed fully 
20 kilometres beyond into the country. 

Finally, in the third line of the French defense 
comes the Rhone, with its right bank guarded by 
Lyons—the key of Western France and the gate 
between the Jura and the heart of France. Lyons 
is the most important defense landward of South- 
ern France, just as Toulon is the bulwark against 
an enemy in the Mediterranean. Of late years 
the city has been strengthened by a further girdle 
of forts—60 kilometres—and prepared for a garri- 
son of 60,000 men. 

A comparison of the French with the Italian 
frontier fortifications shows Italy numerically the 
superior. Anxious for the safety of her frontier 
provinces, in 1872 Italy organized an Alpine 
Jiiger corps, to be specially trained in mountain 
warfare and the topography of the Alpine frontier 
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districts. Recruited from the ranks of the Ber- 
saglieri regiments, the corps are kept constantly 
on the move about the Alpine region and the 
neighborhood. They are quartered exclusively 
om the French and Austrian frontiers, and in war 
time would be intrusted entirely with the defense 
of this region, Except during the winter season, 
the main regiments of this corps are kept at war 
strength in their special district of defense. In 
Winter time they are sent back from the frontier 
‘O the regimental headquarters. A certain con- 
72 vent of the first four regiments, however, have 


for some time past been kept the whole year iD 
their special cantonments, with an eye to polit- 
ical contingencies. For the tactical unity of the 
Alpine corps the bond of company, battalion and 
regiment is more than ordinarily necessary- 
Accordingly, companies 1 to 5 are numbered 
throughout, and the battalions bear the names 
of their respective headquarters. Three to pie 
companies form a battalion, of which there are 
22, collected together in seven regiments. vee 
Alpine corps receive valuable support from ‘ 1e 
mountain artillery, consisting of three brigades © 


three batteries with six cannon 
apiece. In the event of war Italy 
could place in the first line seven 
strong brigades with 44 battalions 
of four and five companies—alto- 
gether 125 companies of Alpine 
Jigers, with 18 batteries of mountain artillery, 
or 36,000 men with 108 guns. They are so dis- 
tributed throughout the frontier provinces that 
they could be concentrated on the frontier by at 
least the sixth day of mobilization after a declara- 
tion of war—thanks to the admirable network of 
railways in Lombardy. 

Behind the Alpine troops are stationed the fol- 
lowing forces: The whole of the First Corps is 
quartered in the provinces of Turin and Novara ; 
the Second in Cuneo and Alessandria; the Fourth 
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in Porto Maurizio, Signora and Piacenza. Of the re- 
maining corps, besides one at the quarters of the head 


staff, the Third is at Milan ; the Fifth in Verona; 
the Sixth in Bologna; the Seventh in Ancona; 
the Eighth in Florence; the Ninth in Rome; 
the Tenth in Naples ; the Eleventh in Bari, and 
the Twelfth in Palermo. Cavalry and artillery 
are not always attached to the corps, but are 
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kept in Upper Italy, owing to the difficulties 
encountered by this branch of the service in the 
border provinces. 

Including officers, the strength of the Italian 
army may be calculated thus : 

I. The standing army, with its reserves, num- 
bers about 895,000 fighting men, of whom some 
230,000 are now serving with the colors. 

II. The Mobile Militia—298,000 men. 

III. Territorial Militia—1,400,000 men. 

These three main bodies are constituted as 
follows: I. Field 
Army (standing 
army, with re- 
serves) — 96 in- 

‘ fantry regiments, 
besides 12 Bersa- 
glieri regiments of 
three battalions; 
22 battalions of 
the Alpine corps; 
24 cavalry regi- 
ments of six 
squadrons; 24 
field-artillery reg- 
iments of six 
batteries, and one 
mounted artillery 
regiment of nine 
batteries — the 
latter mounting 
six guns. 
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IL. Reserve Army (Mobile Militia)—48 infantry 
regiments of three battalions ; 18 Bersaglieri bat- 
talions; 22 Alpine companies; 48 batteries of 
field artillery, and one mountain-artillery regi- 
ment of nine batteries, mounting six guns. 

III. Jervitorial Militia—320 battalions of in- 
fantry and 22 battalions of the Alpine corps. 

The Field Army is divided into twelve army 
corps of two divisions, cach having two infantry 
brigades of two regiments, half a Bersaglieri regi- 
ment, and one field-artillery brigade of four bat- 
teries. Further, a full regiment of field artillery 
is attached to each army corps as the corps’ ar- 
tillery. Of the 24 cavalry regiments, on mobi- 
lization each contributes two squadrons to the 24 
infantry divisions ; they are then formed into six 
regiments and two mounted batteries, the re- 
maining six regiments being distributed amongst 
the 12 divisions of the Reserve Army. 

The Mobile Militia forms twenty-two divisions 
of the same composition as the Field Army, with 
the option of attaching both mountain batteries 
in case of need. © 

The Territorial Army is constituted similarly to 
the Field Army. Though these forces might be 
employed in other 
ways, still, in the 
event of war with 
France, they would 
be utilized chiedy 
for the defense of 
the country and 
for staff duties. 

Owing to the 
agreement with 
England to main- 
tain the existing 
situation in the, 
Mediterranean, 
this military or- 
ganization need 
not be utilized for 
coast defense in a 
war with France. 
True, the oppo- 
nent’s fleet is much 
superior, and 
would be ready for 
war more quickly, 
while the long 
stretch of Italian 
seacoast is very 
exposed. For in- 
stance, Sicily is 
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Still, Italy can keep at least ten army corps, with 
the necessary reserve, ready for immediate use 
on her northwestern frontier. Should Italy enter 
upon this war with Germany by -her side, and 
the English mutual agreement in full force, there 
could be no danger of a French landing such as 
Contre-Amiral Reveillére suggests in his work 
“Les Guerres de Demain.’’ France could hardly 
spare’ troops for such an expedition, as they 
would be fully occupied in the defense of her 
own frontier and her African possessions. More- 
over, the French Mediterranean squadron proba- 
bly would not be in a position to maintain the 
offensive against the united English and Italian 
Mediterranean fleets. Even if the Russian Black 
Sea fleet appeared, the Austrian navy would keep 
that force in check. Thus two army corps of the 
Field Army, with at most four divisions of the 
Mobile Militia, would be ample to protect the 
coast, although unable to insure the large towns 
and trade routes against bombardment. 
According to trustworthy estimates, the con- 
centration of the first line of the Italian acting 
army on the northwestern border would be com- 
pleted in ten to twelve days, while the reserve 
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formations would be ready in twenty days. Of 
course the Alpine corps are always prepared. 
For railway transport, besides the three double 
lines of Venice-Susa, Adria-Turin and Ravenna- 
Alessandria, there are the three main lines trav- 
ersing Italy from north to south : 

I. The Bologna-Otranto line, skirting the east 
coast and the Adriatic. 

II. A middle line from Bologna to Pistoja, 
Florence, Rome and 
Naples. 

III. A ,western line, 
which runs from the 
French frontier along 
the Mediterranean coast, 


past Genoa, Leghorn and 
Civita Vecchia to Rome. 

Both coast-railway 
lines, especially the last, 
run considerable risk so 
long as the French fleet 
keeps the sea. Should 
the mobilization and ad- 
vance take place in Up- 
per Italy the Italian fleet 
would be obliged to guard the coast from the 
very day war was declared. Although the first- 
class fortresses of Spezia and of La Maddalena, 
in Sardinia, would afford valuable support, yet, 
considering the numerical superiority of the 
French Mediterranean fleet, Italy could not dis- 
pense with the aid of the English Mediterranean 
squadron. There is always the danger that part 
of her fleet might be blockaded in Spezia harbor. 
Direct communication, however, might be opened 
between the Adriatic and the Ligurian coasts for 
their mutual protection by means of a canal be- 
tween Venice and Spezia. : 

Next as to the strength and organization of the 
French army on her southeastern boundary. In 
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the fourteenth and fifteenth districts bordering 
the Italian frontier-are stationed, respectively, 
three regional infantry regiments, seven bat- 
talions of the Alpine corps and two brigades of 
six cavalry divisions ; and one regional infantry 
regiment and five Alpine battalions. Further, a 
regiment of mountain artillery, with six bat- 
teries, is attached to each’ district. The Alpine 
corps is a recent creation. In 1888, imitating 
the Italian scheme for protecting the Al- 
pine frontier, the Alpine Jiigers were 


formed from the 
foot-Jiiger battal- 
ions, and the 
mountain batteries 
reorganized. The 
Jigers consist of 
six companies, 
with their special 
equipment of six 
batteries. 
Should the 
Triple Alliance 
continue, France 
would have to 
reckon with two opponents on the different 
wings of her eastern front. The Austro-German 
alliance compact—to which Italy entirely as- 
sents—however, only comes into force if one 
of the allied powers should be the party at- 
tacked. It is scarcely credible that the French 
could be ready for operations sooner than the 
German army, even if they themselves were the 
aggressors. Taking their own estimate, the 
French would require five days for the mobiliza- 
tion, hoping to be ready by the evening of the 
fourth day to transport troops to the frontier. 
Thus the whole army would be prepared to at- 
tack in six days, provided that two trains would 


suffice to transport one army corps, and that 
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from Wwenty to thirty-five trains could be dis- 
Patched daily along the line of march. Repeated 
mobilization experiments have been made in 
Prospect. of such an eventuality. This, however, 
18 an optimist view of the mobilization, based on 
xperiments with smaller forces. Further, there 
38 the transport of the reserves and the horses, 
besides the trains carrying provisions, ambu- 
lance and war material for the frontier fortresses. 
Although the French army has small chance of 
surprising Germany in mobilization, yet in this 
respect France is undoubtedly superior to Italy. 
However, at least eight to ten corps of the Field 
Army, with the accompanying reserve troops, 
would be required to take the offensive toward 
Italy. Would it, therefore, be possible for the 
French columns to descend through the Alps 
into the valley of the Po before the Italian army 
could collect together? Besides both frontier 
corps, this force would include six from southern 
aud central French garrisons, and would be col- 
lected along the railway line of Chambéry-Gren- 
oble-Gap. The frontier defense corps already 
occupy a particular line of disposition ; their ad- 
vance would be complete on the eighth day of 
He llization, On the ninth morning of the mob- 
ation the advancing troops would be situated 
as follows - 
= hs Fourteenth Corps from Albertville, in 
an eee marching across the Little St. 

and Ty se rough the Aosta Valley, toward Ivrea 
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Cenis and; the Maurienne Valley, over Mont 
aay into th . Cn td 
ear and Turin e Dora Riparia Valley, toward 
Il. Ti } ; 
Rea Twelfth Corps from Grenoble, in the 
the Chi ¢ Valley, over Mont Genévre, and into 
i ‘Sone Valley, toward Cesana, Fenestrella, 
nerolo and Turin. 
the Se Thirteenth Corps from Embrun, in 
with the Twelti a? over Mont Genévre, to unite 
‘aph «Seventeenth Corps from Si 
throu rps from Sisteron, 
gh the Ubaye Valley, by Barcelonnette and 


the Col de p : 
Cuneo Re ye into the Stura Valley, toward 


_.VL. The Fifteenth 


Nic and Sixteenth corps from 
Ta hg the Col di 


Tenda, toward Cunco and 


be caused 
and the forts the Alpine corps 
Vo. X1.., acy Ould take at least seven to 
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eleven days; so that the march could not be 
completed before the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
day of mobilization. Meanwhile the Italian army 
would be assembled complete in its prearranged 
positions ‘in the plain of the Po, and it might be 
difficult for the French columns—isolated from 
the Alpine valleys—to effect the intended com- 
bination. 

The following résumé gives some idea of the 
protective measures on both sides of the frontier 
at the first mobilization: France is shut out 
from Germany through the latter’s superior prep- 
arations for war, whilst an attack on Italy is 
rendered unsafe by the wide-stretching German 
defenses, which would entail a serious weakening 
of her left wing. Nevertheless, thanks to the 
natural defensive features of the country, the 
French could dispose considerable defensive 
masses on the line of the Maas against the Ger- 
man army. For this task five army corps of the 
southern district—the Fourteenth to the Light- 
eenth—would be ample, with their additional 
formations from the Reserve and Territorial 
forces. Assuming that three fresh corps were 
formed from the African and home garrisons, 
and the year’s new levies, there would be sixteen 
army corps of the first line still available, with- 
out reckoning the Reserve and Territorial troops. 
An Italian invading army, whether it operated 
alone or endeavored to combine with an allied 
army north of the Jura, would be certain to take 
a northwesterly direction. The French army 
would hurry to the interior to guard the capital— 
Paris. The principal blow must be dealt there. 
to destroy the opponent’s head source of supply. 
Both forces, therefore, will aim at commanding 
the road to Paris. 

With this object the main Italian body would 
press on by the Little St. Bernard, Mont Cenis, 
Mont Genévre and the Col de l’Arche toward 
the line Albertville-Grenoble, trying by a quick 
march to cut off the French defenses from their . 
supports—first, the frontier range and the for- 
tress of Briangon, as centre of a chain of forts 
in the mountain valleys of Tarentaise and Mau- 
rienne, the Romanche, Durance and Ubaye; 
secondly, the Isére Valley, with the positions 
along the line of Albertville-Chamousset-Gren- 
oble. 

Briancon and Grenoble ought not to fall inte 
Italian hands without a long siege. The capture 
of Briangon is absolutely necessary, as the for- 
tress is the key of the diverging Alpine routes, 
without which the surrounding communications 
would be in constant danger. 

The third line of defense to be cut off: lies 
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through the Rhone district, with the strong for- 
tress of Lyons (modeled on the Satory camp) 
and outworks pushed beyond the junction of the 
Sadne and Rhéne. On the east front of this line 
of defense a new chain of forts will eventually 
protect all the routes between the mountain roads 
of the Jura and the right bank of the Rhone, 
whilst flanking those through the valleys of the 
Loire and the Allier. Owing to the formation of 
the country and to the strong garrison, the for- 
tregs can only be approached by a close block- 
ade—an..undertaking which demands enormous 
strength, and.is only possible when Briancon is 
taken and the French southern army beaten off 
the field. 

With reference to the AnglglItalian under- 
*#tanding (remarks the English authority from 
whdm..these statistics and estimates are taken) 
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the advantage is very evenly divided between 
both countries. Italy insures her coasts against 
a hostile landing, preserves her fleet from de 
struction, and has the option of keeping free the 
greater part of her army. England secures the 
valuable support of the Italian fleet for the safety 
of her advanced posts in the Mediterranean and 
her influence in the coast regions. For Great 
Britain has to reckon with the prospect that a 
great European war might disturb her foreign 
possessions, particularly in Asia and America, 
and the co-operation or even the friendly attitude 
of such a fleet as that which the Italians now 
possess would be of the highest service to her in 
keeping open the route to India and the Far East 
—a task which under easily conceivable circum- 
stances might become one of the greatest dif- 
ficulty. 


THE AFPAIR IN THE BELFRY. 


By CHARLES 


I. 


I’m going to try and tell about her in as 
unprejudiced a tone as possible. No particular 
credit to me, either, if I do ; for she’s out of our 
radius now, forever. Still, I must say people 
do seem a bit hard on the average stepmother, 
who surely has as much chance of being a good 
sort of woman as a bad sort. 

‘‘That,’? Mabel would say—and wouldn’t her 
eyes flash at me !—‘‘is because she was hand- 
some.” 

She fancies, the little silly, that a fellow can’t 
judge a woman on the square if she’s good-looking. 

ll admit, though, that I felt a bit bowled 
over at the outset. It was not a nice idea—this 
invasion of our nest by a stranger who was to be 
all at once invested with supreme authority in 
the establishment. And matters were made worse 
by the fact that the governor had picked her up 
abroad. Everyone knows, of course, that the 
traveled woman is so much more risky a person- 
age than the woman who has never, since she cut 
short frocks, been out of the influence of parochial 
gossip and restraints. 

However, to get to the story : 

One fine day, when I was cleaning my gun for 
a turn at the rabbits, in dashed Mabel, with her 
hair all about her face. 

‘« What do you think, Rupert?” she screamed 
—fairly screamed. 
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‘‘That you’ve knocked the oil can over, you 
headstrong creature !’’ I replied. 

‘¢Qil can !’’ she exclaimed, with such scorn a8 
a seventeen-year-old damsel, when roused, can put 
into her voice. ‘‘ It’s a shame—a cruel shame !” 
she continued ; and then she began to sob. 

It wasn’t such an unusual story, after all. The 
governor had got the two girls into his study and 
had broken it to them that they were about to 
have ‘‘a new mother’’—that was all. They had 
objected, each in her own way, and been duly 
sent off. I was to get my information through 
them. It was quite comprehensible that the 
governor did not care to tell me the news with 
his own lips. 

Well, in due time she came to us, this new 
mother, and I for one was pleasantly disillu- 
sioned about her. She was dark, small, with 
extremely good manners and a quaint, almost 
deferential address—at least with me—that soon 
overrode most of my prejudices. The governor 
had shown good taste, in my opinion. It was 
nothing ai all in objection that Agnes and Mabel 
hated her from the very first. That was just 
what they were bound to do. 

“All the same, girls,’? I said to them when 
Mrs. Winstanley the second had been in the 
house a week, ‘‘vou'll get over your childish 
fancies and soon like her well enough.”’ 
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They retorted as I expected they would. They 
= they would never do more than tolerate 
er. 

In the meantime it was certainly instructive 

to mark what an effect his second marriage had 

upon the governor. I never saw a man 80 
changed. Before—ever since my mother’s death, 
three years back—he had looked like settling into 
a regular bookworm. He was in his study pretty 
nigh all day and half the night. But Mrs. Win- 
stanley secunda made all the difference. As soon 
as breakfast was over he would light a cigar and 
take my arm, just like a college chum, for a stroll 
on the lawn. And to hear him talk you would 
never have thought he could be the same man 
who, a little before, would spend a whole day 
with his own children without uttering more 
than a score or two words. He took up with so- 
ciety again, of course ostensibly for her sake ; 
but really he seemed to enjoy driving her about 
and introducing her to folks who, I warrant, 
didn’t spare him behind his back. 

‘“‘Rupert,’’ the stepmother said to me one 
morning, with just the proper amount of color 
in her face—for she was only four years my 
senior—‘‘ if only I could win Mabel and Agnes 
to love me I should be the happiest woman in 
the world.”* 

I assured her she couldn’t fail to succeed in 
this in time ; and when she sighed—most pict- 
uresquely—I repeated my assurances. 

‘“'You,’? I said to her, ‘‘are a woman of the 
world. They are only schoolroom chits. They 
must go down before you if you persevere.” 

I don’t think she altogether liked me to talk 
to her in this way. She would have pre- 
ferred all reference to her foreign life—about 
which none of us, except the governor, knew 
anything—to have been left out. But I have 
oa been esteemed a child of nature. Even at 

xford I learnt none of those arts of polite and 
pie Hissimulation which are such an aid toa 

She NG © means to become famous. 

eh: Ha I was always covertly sneering at 

But ‘t rete Otest I never did. 
mistress - ak as it may, when she had been 
somethin Undew House about four months 

8 startling, yet far from unconventional 
Sceurred to set 8 ae : 
is wae mie keenly on the qui vive. 

the Red Lj nothing less than the apparition at 
oO illage inn—of a red-nosed 

stranger man as village i 0 i-nos 
of the stepmo th © proved to be an acquaintance 
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ley secunda. She was terribly fond of novels, 
this sister of mine, and had an imagination—per- 
haps in consequence—which leaped to conclu- 
sions with amazing celerity. 

Nevertheless, I felt it my duty to read her a 
pretty stiff lecture about the vices of uncharita- 
bleness and evil-thinking when she dumped her 
inferences upon me in one fell swoop with the 
words : 

‘‘Rupert, that wretch at the Red Lion is Mrs. 
Winstanley’s first husband ; I’m‘convinced of it.’’ 


IL. 


Tr will be seen how far the governor’s infatua- 
tion had carried him when I declare that he was 
quite unsuspicious of the red-nosed man. The 
person’s name in use was Fortescue, and step- 
mother admitted that he was a cousin. 

‘‘T know,”’’ she said to me on the subject, with 
a charming blush, ‘‘ that you may be disinclined 
to believe me ; but it is certainly the truth that 
that poor fellow and I are only cousins. 

‘My dear stepmother,’’ I exclaimed, after 
these words, ‘‘ how can you take so ignominious 
a view of me?’ 

Whereupon she changed her tone somewhat 
abruptly and confessed the joy she felt in he~' 
at least one friend at Sundew House besider 
husband. ‘‘Friend’’ seemed hardly the word 
for the occasion ; but I had no wish to be over- 
critical. 

‘We all have our poor relations,’’ stepmother 
continued, sadly, ‘‘and Tom Fortescue is one of 
mine.”’ 

The phrase ‘‘ one of mine’’ seemed so ominous 
that I could not help asking if she had many 
others. But she laughed at my question, called 
me a ‘‘terrible clever fellow,’? and said she 
didn’t desire to be interpreted literally. Of 
course Mapleton (our village) was not likely to 
see a procession of her poor relations. She 
should be perfectly satisfied if Tom Fortescue 
would settle down peacefully in some little cot- 
tage in the neighborhood and devote himself to 
the natural-history tastes that absorbed him. 
For my part, I felt scruples about Tom Fortes- 
cue. The only obvious branch of natural history 
that interested him was that concerned with the 
distillation of alcoholic liquor. 

It is scarcely credible, but it is true withal, that 
stepmother’s cousin was allowed to settle in Ma- 
pleton and become the talk of the village. He 
took a little ivy-clad cottage close to the church, 
to which regularly every Sunday he carried his 
red nose and bald head, which did not deter him 
from uttering the responses very audibly. 
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Upon the whole, I could tolerate him very 
well, having that saving gift—a sense of humor. 
But the governor did not like Tom Fortescue, 
though he tried hard; while the feelings of the 
girls about him may be imagincd when I say that 
they were daily more and more convinced he 
was the only lawful husband of Mrs. Winstanley 
secunda. 

The village, of course, had its own opinions. 
These, I am sorry to say, were not wholly unlike 
Mabel’s and Agnes’s. But out of deference to 
the governor our dear and humble neighbors did 
not express their feelings on the subject broad- 
cast. 
It came out hot and strong, though, one Sep- 
tember evening. Phipps, the sexton, was the mis- 
erable mouthpiece of the rumor. 

I had been to the doctor’s to ask him to look 
in and take a hand at whist, and on my way 
back, having nothing much to do, I put my fect 
inside the church, where harvest decorating was 
in force. If Tom Fortescue was not there, with 
the ladies of the parish, upon whom he beamed 
across his red nose in the most ludicrous man- 
ner! The girls were there also—as far as possi- 
ble from stepmother’s cousin. 

To me, as I stood smiling by the font, came 
Pecer Phipps with that famous rheumatic shuffle 
of his. 

‘Mr. Rupert, sir,’? he whispered in a hollow 
voice, ‘‘that there Mr. Fortescue he’s a-going 
on summat orful. He didn’t ought to be allowed 
in in that there state.” 

“*What state?” T asked. 

‘*The state o’ drink as he’s possessed with. 
Nor that ain’t all, sir.” 

As Phipps looked fearfully sage and solemn, I 
urged him to continue his confidences. 

“Tt ain’t all, or nigh all, Mr. Rupert, for he’s 
had the imperence to say, welly as good as, that 
he could kick up a rumpus at Mr. Winstanley’s 
if he’d a mind to, but that he knew better ’n any- 
one else what buttered toast meant.’? 

Now this was serious enough for anything ; 
for I could put two and two together, and a re- 
mark of that sort was innuendo sufficient even for 
the understanding of a fool. 

“Does he say that, Peter?’ I demanded. 

“* He do, sir.” 

“* Very good. Then I’ll ask you to step across 
to Sundew House when you’ve locked up the 
church.”’ 

Phipps tried to get out of the mess he had 
landed himself and us in; but of course I in- 
sisted. 


He promised to visit us as soon as the bell 
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practice was over. That practice, however, was 
destined never to begin. And on its omission 
hangs an incident that was of the highest im- 
portance to all the Winstanley family. 


III. 


THE girls came in to supper tired and in a bad 
temper. The curate had, it seemed, left them 
much to themselves, instead of offering them ad- 
vice as to the arrangement of the dahlias and 
wheat sheaves that had been put at their dis- 
posal. For one thing, though, I was thankful : 
they had not heard a word of Tom Fortescue’s 
tipsy utterances as Phipps had related them to 
me. They were openly indignant at his pres- 
ence in the church, and made stepmother’s eyes 
flash by their references to him. That, however, 
was all. 

The governor was helping his wife to’ some 
cold beef when we heard the big bass bell of the 
church toll one stroke. The noise was rather 
eerie. At any rate it had a strange effect on 
stepmother’s nerves. She dropped the plate and 
put her hand to her heart. 

As a coincidence this was, we agreed afterward, 
extremely odd. The Psychical Society are of the 
same opinion. I have told them about it. 

“They’re only fooling in the belfry,” said 
Mabel, in a contemptuous tone. 

‘‘Yes,”’ said I; ‘‘that means a fine to some- 
body.”’ 

The governor was meanwhile saying divers 
distasteful endearing things to stepmother. 

‘Turley (the doctor) shall certainly be requi- 
sitioned to give you something composing, my 
love,”’ he added. 

Stepmother’s ‘‘My dear Richard, I want for 
nothing, I do assure you,’’ made Mabel and Agnes 
exchange naughty looks. I don’t believe the 
girls would have credited her with anything but 
an attempt at shamming if she had suddenly 
dropped dead from her chair. 

It couldn’t have been much more than five 
minutes after the tolling of the bell when our 
doorbell was tugged violently ; and almost as 
soon as it was answered young Grazebrook, one of 
the village ringers, appeared in our room, heedless 
of the maids, with the ery : 

‘“Tf you please, sir, and mum, Mr. Fortescue’s 
been and hanged hisself.”’ 

““What !’ exclaimed the governor. 

He was proceeding to rate the messenger of 
evil tidings for his impudence when Mabel 
cried : 

*¢ Look at her!’ 


The ‘her’? was stepmother. She had gone 
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white as a sheet and fallen backward; but upon _—‘ The next instant stepmother fairly sobbed into 


Mabel’s words she seemed to recover herself. her hands. 
“Tt isn’t true?’ she said in a whisper, quite ‘Oh, Tom! my poor Tom !” she cried again 
appealingly, to Grazebrook. and again. 


“It?s as true as I stand here, mum,” was the __ I left her in that condition. In the belfry I 


lad’s reply. ‘‘ His neck’s broke.’’ found Phipps, two or three of the ringers and 
ply Pps, g' 
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the doctor. There was not the smallest doubt 
about Fortescue’s demise. He had, it appeared, 
under spirituous exhilaration, climbed the belfry 
steps a minute or two only before the practice 
was to begin. The toll of the bell was his death 
knell. How he had done it, or why, or whether it 
was a mere accident—my view of it—no one 
could possibly tell for certain. But when the 
lads ran up the stairs they found him with the 
noosed rope of the bass bell tight round his neck. 
The cord had been drawn up and laid across the 
beam above, and the assumption is that he had 


COME, WEAVE ME A _ SONG. 


clambered up, somehow got his neck into it, and 
dropped. 

There the mystery remained. 

That night saw the sequel to the tragedy. 
When the governor awoke in the morning he 
missed stepmother. She had gone, with a fair 
amount of jewelry. 

Mabel’s ‘‘I told you so !’’ was perfectly super- 
fluous. 

A simple, unadorned green mound in the 
churchyard covers all that remains of red-nosed 
Tom Fortescue. 


COME, WEAVE ME A SONG. 


By CATHARINE Y. GLEN. 


CoME, weave me a song, sweet singer— 
A song from your cunning tongue 

That shall call back my roses, withered, 
And gather my pearls unstrung. 

Let my dull heart throb as it once throbbed 
When love and life were young. 


Your harp’s out of tune, sweet singer— 
Your song, but a wail of tears! 

My heart is o’erburdened with anguish, 
A-quiver with haunting fears, 

And hopes that awoke but to perish— 
The ghosts of bygone years. 


“T know no song,” cried the singer, 
“Unmingled with notes of pain! 
Perhaps in the land over yonder, 

When death has dropped the refrain, 
You may gather life’s long-lost roses 
And find your pearls again.” 


THE LAST 


RomMeE is in- 
deed the home 
of many mem- 
ories and far- 
reaching inter- 
ests. Saintly, historic, poetic, artistic, they crowd 
upon us and almost overwhelm us as we turn 
ever the pages of the book of the past. 

In Rome the memory of that glorious past is 
not, as in many other cities, a thing long since 
forgotten and buried in the dim mists of obliy- 
ion, as change and modern vandalism have swept 
away old landmarks round which the memory of 
the past still lingered. Here in the Eternal City 
it still lives to-day, strong and vigorous and in- 
separably connected with the spots which make 
almost every stone of old Rome a page of history, 
poetic or romantic. 

Church and basilica, palace and monastery and 
ruin, all tell in silent but eloquent language of 
the old, old story of our human race, which once 
had place within these now crumbling walls. In 
all ages and in all countries the story of life has 
been the same; and as long as the world shall 
last the hopes and fears, joys and sorrows of 
those of other generations will always possess the 
deepest interest for their descendants. 

But not only do the stones of Rome speak to 
us of the common heritage of humanity, the 
everyday round of toil and pleasure, but every 
here and there—and, oh, how many in this won- 
derful Rome of ours !—a name is blazoned out in 
golden characters on their pages—a name which, 
in its day, made all the world ring with its fame, 
whether in literature, science, poetry or art, and 
which to this day posterity delights to honor with 
the tribute of immortal praise. 


CASTLE OF FERRARA, 


DAYS OF TORQUATO TASSO. 


By MARIE WALSH. 


Such is the name of Tor- 
quato Tasso, of whom his 
country is justly proud—that 
sweetest singer of Italy’s 
many inspired children. 

Just three hundred years 
ago, on one of the bright 
April days of an Italian 
springtime, there passed away 
in Rome the soul of Torquato 
Tasso, the singer of ‘‘ Jerusa- 
lem.’? The storms of life’s 
winter have broken witn «e-. 
lentless force over his de- 
voted head; but the fury of the tempest has 
spent itself at last, and with the peace of the 
genial springtime, when nature awakes to new life 
and vigor, the tired, world-weary spirit spread its 
wings free from its earthly bondage and soared to 
the heaven where its hopes and aspirations had 
so long preceded it. 


BUST OF TASSO, CROWNED AT THE RECENT TERCENTENARY 
CELEBRATION. 
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The Italians have their Petrarch, their Ariosto, 
their Boccacio, and above all their Dante—the 
“‘divina poeta’’; but these, in spite of their im- 
mortal genius, are not so much the “‘ poets of the 
people.’? The dreamy mysticism of the inspired 


Florentine placed him as one apart from the 
hearts, if not the minds, of the people ; they give ° 
But 


him reverence and honor and all respect. 
Tasso is always to them 
“Gl nostro Torquato”’ 
(our poet, our Torquato), 
and his great epic ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem Delivered ”’ is still 
a national possession and 
legacy from their famous 
countryman, whose no- 
ble nature was so ill re- 
quited. in his lifetime by 
contempt and ingrati- 
tude. Now, even after 
the three centuries that 
have passed since his 
death, the memory of 
Torquato Tasso is ten- 
derly cherished in all the 
spots among which his 
life was spent, and more 
especially in this Rome 
—the Eternal City of his 
predilection — where the 
poet’s troubled soul ever 
turned so eagerly in 
search of comfort and 
peace. 

It is not ours to-day in 
this short sketch to tell 
of Tasso’s various wan- 
derings and misfortunes ; 
over those saddest, dark- 
est days of his clouded 
life let us mercifully 
draw the veil and con- 
fine ourselves to tracing 
his footsteps in Rome, 
and making a pilgrimage 
to the various places 
where our poet resided during his frequent so- 
journs in Rome. 

The town of Sorrento indeed claims Torquato 
Tasso for her own, for it was among the beauti- 
ful surroundings of that sunny southern land, 
and in sight of the unrivaled Bay of Naples, that 
the poet first saw the light, on the 11th of March, 
1544. Who knows but that much of the placid 
loveliness of his early surroundings—the warmth 
and light and glowing coloring of the South— 
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FRESCO PORTRAIT OF TASSO, ON THE WALL OF HIS 
DEATH-CHAMBER, 8. ONOFRIO. 


TORQUATO TASSO. 


may have influenced the young mind and tumed 
it to the love of all things beautiful and _ poetic, 
which was afterward to exercise so powerful an 
influence over his works? However, before the 
poet was ten years of age he paid his first visit 
to Rome, in company with his father, Bernard 
Tasso, and he remained there for several years 
perfecting himself in his classical studies under 
the care of the most 
learned masters of his 
time, who early discerned 
“a the light of genius in the 
soul of their young pupil, 
and cultivated it with the 
greatest and most pains- 
taking earnestness. Here, 
first in the peaceful sur- 
roundings of the Palazzo 
Orsini in the city, or in 
the villa of the Boccaci 
on the Quirinal hill, and 
always under the foster- 
ing care and kindness of 
Cardinal Hippolyte 
d’ Este, who was the first 
to offer him hospitality, 
the poet passed the open- 
ing years of his eventful 
life; and perhaps these 
quiet days in the literary 
atmosphere which the 
student loved, and amid 
the society of the greatest 
littérateurs and savants of 
the age, were but a prep- 
aration for the stormy 
years to come—a quiet 
retreat where his muse 
was to develop and per- 
fect itself in the congenial 
sunshine of life before 
breaking upon the world 
in the full-grown splen- 
dor of his manhood. At 
the age of eighteen his 
first classical work, 
‘‘ Rinaldo,’? appeared; to be followed in due 
time by his other works. Tasso’s second visit 
to Rome—where he still enjoyed the society 
and companionship of all the greatest minds then 
present in the Capital of Christianity—confirmed 
in him the project of developing and continuing 
the work on which his reputation is chiefly built : 
the ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered.’? But before long 
this most peaceful part of the unhappy poet’s 
life was to come toan end ; the clouds were gath- 


ROOM AT 8S. ONOFRIO WHERE TASSO DIED (25 APRIL, 1595), 


ering fast about him, and on his next visit to 
Rome mental and bodily suffering and misfort- 
une had begun to do their fatal work. His 
troubles at the Court of Ferrara and elsewhere 
had cast a permanent blight on Tasso’s life, and 
the sufferings he endured in his long and gloomy 
imprisonment at the Hospital of St. Anna had 


completely undermined a 
constitution never of the 
strongest ; and broken down 
in body, a prey to melan- 
choly and the unhappy vic- 
tim of injustice and oppres- 
sion, Tasso returned once 
more to Rome—to the mother 
city, who had always received 
him with open arms, and 
never failed to show him 
kindness and affection. This 
time Tasso had a different 
residence, in which he re- 
mained till the year 1590— 
the palace of the Aragons, in 
Piazza Nicosia, where he was 
the guest of Cardinal Gonzaga. 
On the 25th of April in the 
present year, the three 
hundredth centenary of Tas- 
so’s death, the City Council 
of Rome erected a commem- 


orative marble tablet on this palace with the fol- 
lowing inscription : 
TORQUATO TASSO 
Ospite del Cardinal Gonzaga 
Soggiorno piu volte e a lungo 
In questo palazzo 
Dal 1587 al 1590 
Il Comune di Roma 
Nel terzo centenario della morte del poeta. 


CLOISTER OF 8, ONOFRIO, ROME. 
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(Torquato Tasso—Guest of Cardinal Gonzaga— 
Stayed many times and long—In this palace— 
From 1587 to 1590—The Council of Rome—On 
the third centenary of the death of the poet. ) 

But even these hospitable doors, which were 
ever open to receive him, did not suffice to con- 
tain the poor poet’s wandering, uneasy spirit. His 
ever-increasing restlessness forbade his staying 
long in one place, and he quitted Rome once 
more, only to return again for another short so- 
journ in the following year. 

All Tasso’s friendships, interests and affections 
were however centred in Rome, and an irre- 
sistible attraction seemed to draw him thither ; 
so when the two cardinals, Cinzio and Pietro 
Aldobrandini, the nephews of the pontiff, Clem- 
ent VIII., who then occupied the papal throne, 
sent him in their own name and that of their 
illustrious uncle an invitation to come to Rome 
and live in apartments at the Vatican under their 
special protection, the poet willingly accepted. 
This invitation seemed to open a haven of peace 
to the worn-out man ; the companionship of men 
of letters like himself, and amidst the beloved 
books which were his delight and joy ; the time 
and leisure in which to complete his unfinished 
works—all seemed to promise a hope of final peace 
and respite from care. So for about three years 
Tasso remained within the precincts of the Vat- 
ican, where it is said he inhabited apartments 
belonging to the cardinals, under the picture 
gallery, which look out now upon the new quar- 
ter of the ‘‘ Prati di Castello.” 

Here a new period of the poet’s life seemed to 
begin—a period of calm and tranquillity all too 
short. The unfortunate poet had been as one 
who was the sport of fate, condemned to wander 
hither and thither as a stranger and pilgrim with- 
out any settled place of abode. But now, in his 
declining days, she dealt gently and tenderly 
with him, as if to compensate for the sufferings 
of his earlier years; and those first months of 
the year 1595 were spent in the unbroken calm 
for which Tasso had $0 longed. Now he sue- 
ceeded in completing many of his unfinished 
works ; for, even in this twilight of his checkered 
career, the light of Tasso’s genius still burned 
bright. But at the end of the winter the dark 
shadow—this time in the shape of failing bodily 
health—once more fell across Tasso’s path, and it 
was his again to walk through the valley of 
affliction and drink the bitter chalice of suffering 
to its dregs. A presentiment of his approaching 
end overwhelmed him utterly, and he looked 
upon this last illness as a solemn warning sent 
from Heaven that his death was near. 


THE LAST DAYS OF TORQUATO TASSO. 


Thus in the early springtime we find our poet 
at the doors of the monastery of Sant’ Onofrio, on 
the Janiculum, belonging to the Hieronymite 
monks—a humble suppliant to these holy fathers 
for shelter and protection under their kindly roof, 
where he wished to prepare himself for the death 
he felt was impending. ‘‘ Holy fathers! I have 
come to die amongst you!’ was the touching 
petition of the heartbroken, weary man as he 
stood before them in his pitiful weakness. And 
the good monks did not refuse the poet’s request, 
but received their illustrious guest willingly into 
their midst, and prepared for him, with thought- 
ful and delicate kindness, a little chamber in the 
upper part of the monastery, where the windows 
look upon an enchanting prospect of the Eternal 
City spread out at the foot of the Janiculum hil, 
while the gentle spring winds blow in with 2 «a- 
ressing softness, as if tempered to the tempest- 
tossed soul who had sought refuge here in this 
peaceful retreat. 

For this, indeed, was to be the last resting 
place of Torquato Tasso ; and as the quiet days 
succeeded one another, free from the fret and tur- 
moil of the world beyond, a great tranquillity 
seemed to take possession of the harassed and 
suffering spirit, and his heart experienced a fore- 
taste of the ‘‘ peace which the world cannot give.” 
That this inward peace and resignation was in- 
deed his during those last days on earth we can 
gather from one of Tasso’s letters to a friend, in 
which he says: ‘‘I am come to begin my con- 
versation in heaven, in this elevated place, and in 
the society of these holy fathers.’? Can we not 
imagine him here at Sant’ Onofrio, as we visit 
the quiet cloister of the monastery garden—now, 
alas! so bare and desolate? We can see once 
more before us the picturesque figure of the poet 
slowly pacing up and down its long arcades, the 
cool shade of the orange trees in its smooth- 
shaven, grassy quadrangle making a restful spot 
of color to the dim, tired eyes ; while the sacred 
frescoes on the cloister walls served as a constant 
‘¢Sursum corda!’’ to the dying poet’s thoughts 
during his long hours of solitude. Here, too, 
the cardinals, his life-long friends, visited Tasso 
frequently and entertained him with earnest con- 
versation and unfailing sympathy, and the good 
monks were ever ready at his beck and call to 
speak to him of the ‘things of heaven,’’ where 
all his hopes were placed. But only once more 
let us follow our poet to the spot of perhaps his 
last walk abroad, when the feeble strength grew 
less and iess, and he was barely able to drag his 
failing steps thither. 

It is but a little distance from the monastery 
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where the oak tree called ‘‘Tasso’s Oak’? still 
sands on a prominent spur of the Janiculum 
hill and in a most beautiful spot, commanding 
from its lofty height an unequaled view of 
Rome, the Campagna and the encircling hills. 
Under its leafy boughs, meeting overhead and 
forming a pleasant shade, Tasso must often have 
lingered, to rest ever and anon after his short 
walk ancl feast his eyes and mind upon the scene 
spread Out before him. Earth and sky meet 
here, blended into one perfect whole in the trans- 
parent coloring of Italy. 
And what a world of his- 
tory ies within the vision 
of the eye! Witching, 
wonderful, glorious, 
stately, beautiful as the 
city of a dream in her 
fresh spring loveliness, 
Rome lay spread out at 
the feet of the poet ; and 
his tired eyes, weary of 
earth’s vain glitter and 
hollowness, rested lov- 
ingly on the glorious 
panorama before him. 
And could dying eyes 
wish to look upon a fairer 
scene than this? Who 
can tell what thoughts 
passed through Tasso’s 
mind as he gazed upon 
the city which had once 
seemed to him the goal of 
all his earthly desires ; 
the city which had ever 
sheltered him and re- 
ceived him as a son; 


happiest years of his un- 
happy life had becs D Aribroeius delt. 170g 
spent? Yonder, on the 
white heights of the Capi- 
toline hill stood the Capitol, where the laurel 
wreath was already being prepared for his corona- 
tion, and where he had thought one day to be 
crowned with such honor and triumph. There 
again the Quirinal, where the poet had spent 
a summer in hig happy boyhood ; here to the 
left the Vatican and St. Peter’s, amidst whose 
congenial surroundings his intellect had spread 
and expanded. But the crown of the Capitol 
has no attractions for Tasso now ; he has left 
all the things of earth in the city below him, and 
past honors and dignities, as well as past injuries, 
have no more power either to please or to hurt 


PORTRAIT OF TASSO, FROM AN OLD ITALIAN PRINT. 


the spirit which has so little of earth in it now. 
Yes, the poet’s gaze has wandered far away be- 
yond all the glittering city, to rest with a deep 
peace on the blue, eternal hills which are the 
earthly symbols of the heights his soul has 
gained at last through manifold sorrows and 
tribulation. 

These peaceful days at Sant’ Onofrio were now 
fast drawing to a close, however. Tasso had 
made the disposition of his belongings and ex- 
pressed his fervent desire that he might be buried 
here, where he had found 
such comfort and consola- 
tion for hissoul. So not 
very long after this his 
sickness grievously in- 
creased, and from the 
hands of the prior of Sant’ 
Onofrio the poet received 
all the last sacraments of 
the church with the 
greatest piety and de- 
votion; and toward 
morning, about the hour 
of eight o’clock, on the 
25th of April, 1595, the 
soul of Torquato Tasso 
passed away in_all Chris- 
tian resignation, repeat- 
ing the words of his 
Saviour, “‘Into Thy 
hands O Lord I com- 
mend my spirit.’’ Hear- 
ing the news of Tasso’s 
death with the greatest 
sorrow and regret, Pope 
Clement XIV. caused the 
laurel wreath which was 
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within whose walls the DE SIGNORI VALLETTA to have been his at the 


Capitol to be carried by 

a deputation of senators 

to the humble chamber 

of death at Sant’ Onofrio, 

and placed upon the brows of the dead poet as he 
lay in state, fecling that even this tardy act of 
honor would be in some measure an atonement 
for the long delays which had deferred Tasso’s 
coronation at the Capitol till too late. Whata 
picture that deathbed scene must have been, 
and can we not see it all as we think of it?the 
bare monastic room With its plain surroundings, 
and the simple pallet bed in the centre, with 
tall wax candles standing around it, where the 
mortal remains of Torquato Tasso lay in the 
calm, cold majesty of death, surrounded by 2 
group of the weeping religious, who had learned 


TASSO’S OAK, ON MOUNT JANICULUM, ROME. 


to love the gentle, kindly poet in his short sojourn 
among them, and had tended him with such af: 
fection during his last hours on earth. In strong 
contrast to the monks’ dark habits stood out in 
bold relief-the gorgeous crimson robes of the car- 
dinals Aldobrandini, his friends and patrons, as 


they stood for the last time by the side of their 
friend to wish him a last farewell. Then came 
the long train of senators, who advanced to the 
bedside and with tender, reverent hands placed 
the laurel wreath upon the quiet brows of the 
dead. Could he have seen it, this homage and 


TASSO’S ROOM AT 8. ONOFRIO (PRESENT TIME). 


VISIT OF CARDINAL ALDOBRANDINI TO TASSO AT 8S. ONOFRIO.—FROM THE PAINTING BY LUIGI BUSI. 
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respect and all too tardy recognition of his 
genius, what would it have been to the great, 
generous heart who had so craved for love 
and sympathy and had met with so little during 
his life? It seemed as if to the end his heart's 
desire was to be denied him. But the time is 
past now when the coronation at the Capitol 
would have brought the poet a passing consola- 
tion, and the earthly fame matters but little to 
the quiet figure Iving there so peacefully at last 
—the thin hands clasped closely over his crucifix, 
which had been the comfort of his last hours, 
and which Tasso left as a legacy to the kind 
monks who had befriended him, The cross, in- 
deed, was Torquato Tasso’s in life and the crown 
in death, and under the wreath the pale marble 
features seemed to smile with the triumph of an 
unutterable peace ; for the ‘‘ better crown’’ was 
his in heaven, and earth’s laurels had crowned 
too late the cold brows of one who had already 
conquered and wore his crown. 2 

The poet’s last wishes were respected, and 
Tasso was buried within the Church of Sant’ 
Onofrio, in the spot which he himself had cho- 
sen, and ina simple tomb. His friend Cardinal 
Aldobrandini always intended to erect a sumptu- 
ous monument to the poet’s memory; but as 
years went by he was never able to carry out his 
design, and it was finally left to Cardinal Bevi- 
lacqua to erect the simple monument in the 
church, which was his only memorial till the year 
1857, when, under the pontificate of Pius IX., 
a handsome new monument was placed there by 
the Roman people. 

Now that we have finished with the scenes of 
his earthly life, let us pay a visit to the room which 
the poet inhabited, and where he died, at Sant’ 
Onofrio, and then to the adjoining church, where 
his remains still rest. The little room in the 
loggia has now passed into the hands of the Ital- 
jan government. It is reached by a steep little 
winding staircase, and then by a long passage, 
with the windows all looking out upon a beauti- 
ful view of Rome. At the further end of this 
passage stands a bust of Torquato Tasso, which 
is declared by some authorities to be one of the 
most authentic portrait busts existing. The door 
at the other end opens direct upon the little un- 
pretending room which had the honor of shelter- 
ing in his declining days the great singer of the 
‘“‘Jerusalem.’’? The room itself has of course 
been restored, but part of an ancient door in one 
corner and much of the furniture is of Tasso’s 
time, while various objects of interest belong- 
ing to the poet are also carefully preserved in 
this room. Formerly the most prominent object 


in the room, and which arrested the eye at once 
upon entering, was a startlingly lifelike fresco 
painted on the wall, representing the figure of 
the poet. He is represented as standing by the 
window with one hand under his chin, as if in 
thought, and holding in his other hand a book 
or manuscript. In so realistic a manner is it 
painted that one cannot realize for a moment that 
this is only a painting, and not a living man who 
stands there looking straight at one and following 
one with the gaze of its steady eyes. Unfort- 
unately, however, since the explosion of the pow- 
der magazine outside San Paolo, in 1891, which 
did such damage at Sant’ Onofrio, this fresco 
has been hopelessly injured, and it has been 
found impossible to restore it ; so now it can be 


no longer seen. 


Now let us look at all the other objects of in- 
terest which are kept here, the most noticeable 
of which, in the middle of the room, is a life-size 
bust of Tasso under a glass case, taken from his 
death mask ; and one looks with the greatest in- 
terest at the thin, worn, delicate features, bearing 
an expression of deep melancholy, which seem 
to haunt the memory and rouse in the breast of 
the merest passing stranger—apart from admira- 
tion of Tasso’s genius—a feeling of intense per- 
sonal sympathy for the man who suffered and 
endured so much before he passed to his rest in 
this quiet chamber where we now stand. 

A cupboard of antique workmanship, with 
glass doors, stands against the end wall. It was 
in use in Tasso’s time, and now contains many 
relics belonging to the poet, which are carefully 
marked and preserved. Among these, and of 
the greatest interest, is the crucifix which he left 
to the monastery ; an ancient drinking cup of 
quaint form ; a piece of the oak tree under which 
Tasso was wont to sit ; a thin band of the bark 
of a tree which served as a girdle; his looking- 
glass, his inkstand, and, perhaps the most inter- 
esting of all, an autograph letter in clear and dis- 
tinct characters, written by the poet to his friend 
Girolamo Manzo. Against the other wall are 
four ancient armchairs of leather and wood, and 
a little table at which Tasso wrote. The leather 
on them is almost torn off and worn away—not 
altogether by the remorseless hand of time, but 
often—shall we say it ?—by the too fanatical zeal 
of over-zealous admirers, who were fain to take 
away with them to their distant homes some per- 
sonal souvenirs of the poet culled from hic own 
chamber. So, consequently, the chairs have to 
be protected by wooden railings, to prevent any 
further depredations. Two little tables complete 
the furniture of the room, and on one of them 
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ae 4n antique chest of drawers carved in rich 
rise with figures and designs. One more 
Z ri attracts the eye in Tasso’s room, and that 
inel © sarcophagus in which his bones were first 
a osed, and also the inscription, carved in mar- 
e, which covered it : 
D. O. M. TORQUATI TASSI 
Ossa hic jacent 
hoc ne nescius 
esset hospes 
Fratres huius Ecclesie 
P-p. M. D.C. I. Obiit anno MDXCV 


= aa a. case are preserved various specimens 
whieh ah yy the ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered,’’ 
hiietorian, € greatest interest to student or 
eo little room, so rich in souvenirs of 
at Sane eee We pass naturally to the church 
last final ae below—to follow our poet to his 
nf Sates Mee place and complete the last step 
at the h Slan pilgrimage. The church stands 
<< Salita as of the steep hillside called the 
a wide fligh ant’ Onofrio,’’ and it is reached by 
arcades ti t of steps, ending in a portico with 
is surmount, a cloister, while the church itself 
vines ra by a tall, picturesque campanile, 
is comet athe this spot over the whole of Rome 
the lights ng magnificent, and at sunset, when 
their loves tints on the distant hills are at 
ut. lest, the scene is almost unrivaled in 
this Ede. > But, alas! like all earthly paradises, 
TM has its serpent in the shape of the 
Ts Tp Pp 
> Who literally infest us in this most lovely 


spot with their clamoring insistence, and make 
us turn away at last in despair from the view to 
seek refuge in the church, and not even take 
time to look at the frescoes by Domenichino with 
which the cloister is adorned—most of them rep- 
resenting scenes from the life of St. Jerome. The 
interior of the church is very picturesque, its 
high, narrow windows only throwing out a dim, 
subdued light, which is pre-eminently suited to 
the quaint Old World surroundings of the church, 
and which makes the rich frescoes on their gold 
ground glow with a deep, warm tint. 

It seems to us, as we stand here to-day, as if 
this quaint little church of the olden time had 
been sleeping through all these centuries in its 
twilight gloom, unmindful of the changes which 
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time and the busy world have wrought around 
it. But upon these quiet precincts time has laid 
its hand gently, and the lapse of ages has only 
mellowed and subdued the coloring of the paint- 
ings and marbles on roof and walls, blending 
them into one harmonious color, pleasing and 
restful to the eye. The afternoon sunlight casts 
long, slanting rays of light upon the marble 


Saviour, which is above the beautiful marble 
tomb of an Archbishop Sacchi. Still another 
person well known in the Italian world of letters 
is also buried in the church of Sant’? Onofrio— 
the learned Cardinal Mezzofanti. 

And now we come to the lower end of the 
church, round which the greatest interest cen- 
tres ; for it is here that the remains of Torquato 
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pavement, now yellow with age; and it lights 
up here an ancient tomb with its’ recumbent 
figure—there an inscription or an epitaph be- 
longing to those who have slept here so quietly 
through the ages in their marble calm. The 
frescoes in the tribune were painted by two art- 
ists, both of the greatest celebrity—namely, Pin- 
turicchio and Baldassare Peruzzi— who also 
painted in another part of the church the exqui- 
site little picture of the Madonna and the infant 


Tasso were first laid in the simple marbe tomb 
which was erected to him by Cardinal Bevilacqua, 
with an inscription and a small round painting 
of the poet’s head above it. This monument re- 
mained till the year 1857, when by public sub- 
scription a new one was erected in the last chapel 
on the left side, and solemnly inaugurated on 
Tasso’s anniversary day, 25th of April, 1857. 
The new monument, which is the work of De 
Fabris, a pupil of Canova, is undoubtedly a 


It consists of a mar- 
ble arch of rich design, over which at each side 
angels are bearing the crown of fame toward the 
figure of the poet underneath ; while directly 
above his head, carved in bas-relief, there is a 
lunette representing the Madonna encircled with 
little angels, which is a most beautiful piece of 


beautiful work of its kind. 


sculpture. The figure of Tasso is slightly turned 
to the left, with head uplifted, as if seeking in- 
Vol. XL., No, 4—32. 


BATION 
SOUVENIRS OF THE COMMEMORATIVE cCELEP 
AT SORRENTO. 


. on 
spiration from his muse; and the expression” | 
the features is refined and beautiful, Ligne ; 

£ 


perhaps, the pose and attitude possess a 8/1 
‘‘mannerism’’ or affectation of the sculptor. 
In one hand the poet holds an open copy of his 
‘‘Jerusalem,’’ in the other the pen with which 
he has just ceased to write, and at his sidle@—#P~ 
propriate to the singer of ‘‘ Jerusalem ’?—lie his 
arms and shield and buckler, marked, as befitt!78 
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a soldier of the Cross, with the sign of the redemp- 
tion. Underneath the figure an exquisite bas-re- 
lief shows the funeral procession of Tasso as his 
body was carried to the grave, followed by the 
long train of senators, his friends and the relig- 
ious of Sant’ Onofrio. Many of the heads in this 
bas-relief are portraits, and they are wonderfully 
varied in expression and full of life, and seem to 
stand out from the sculptured marble as living 
figures. 

The walls of the chapel in which the tomh 
stands are decorated by the artist Balbi, and a 
fresco on the opposite wall to the monument 
represents the poet’s deathbed at Sant’ Onofrio. 
An inscription which runs as follows is placed 
opposite the monument: 


Monumentum 
cineribus Torquati Tassi inferendis 
) zere collato inchoatum 
Pius IX. pont: max: 
sumptu publico perfici et juxta locum 
in quo princeps heroici carminis humatus fuerat 
erigi jussit 
curante Josepho Milesi op 
publ-pret 
ossa heic e novo conditorio 
solemniter inlata 
VIL. kal: 
maii anni MDCCCLVILI. 


And now we must Icave our poet to his rest in 
the quiet spot where he himself had wished to 
lie—in the noble monument erected to his honor 
by the Romans, who are proud of the honor 
their city possesses in preserving the poet’s ashes 
in their midst. Rome sheltered Tasso in life, and 
still shelters him in death ; therefore she claims 
hiin specially for her own, and on this three hun- 
dredth centenary of his death the occasion has 
been celebrated in Rome with the greatest pomp 
and splendor, by meetings, conferences, concerts 
and eelebrations in all the various literary clubs 
and societies. 

On the anniversary day itself—the 25th of 
April—an exhibition was opened at the rooms 
of Tasso at Sant’ Onofrio, and it consists of many 
precious manuscripts and autograph letters sent 
by the archives of state of different cities of Italy. 
Many of these letters come from Florence, Bo- 
logna, Milan and Modena, and the most of all 
from Parma. The city of Turin sent to this ex- 
hibition a manuscript copy of Tasso’s tragedy 
of © Torrismondo,’’ and also another interesting 
exhibit—a_ printed, undated volume of “ Jerusa- 
Jem Delivered,’’ translated into the Genoese lan- 
guage, This exhibition, and Tasso’s room at 
Sant’ Onofrio and his tomb in the church were 
crowded with a constant stream of people all day 
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long on the 25th ; and in fact so great was the 
concourse of people thronging there that it was 
found impossible to admit them all, and hun- 
dreds had to be turned away to await a less 
crowded time. In the carly morning of the day 
mass was celebrated at the tomb by Cardinal Vin- 
cenzo Vannutelli, accompanied by the music of 
Palestrina, finely rendered by a choir of boys’ 
voices ; and afterward a committee of members 
of the literary Academy of Arcadia placed a mag- 
nificent laurel crown of bronze on the poet's 
tomb, in the name of their society. During the 
course of the day members of the City Council of 
Rome, the Academy of St. Luke and_ various 
other societies visited Sant’ Onofrio and _ also 
placed wreaths upon the tomb—one of the most 
beautiful of these being a wreath sent by the 
Seminary of Sorrento, his birthplace. It is ex- 
quisitely executed in the fine wood carving, or 
‘“intarsia,’? for which Sorrento is so celebrated, 
and is perhaps the most noticeable of the many 
tributes of respect and affection which encircle 
the poet’s grave. 

The night of the 25th of April was celebrated 
by a recital at the Argentine Theatre of Tasso’s 
‘* Aminta,’’ and also by a grand reception and 
conference at the rooms of the Society of Ar- 
cadia. The anniversary was also observed with 
befitting solemnity at the Capitol and the Uni- 
versity ; while the Roman Club of Studies, St. Se- 
bastian, held a splendid commemoration of the 
poet in the philharmonic hall of the Palazzo 
Doria-Pamphily, beginning with a conference on 
the life and works of Tasso by Count Paolo 
Campello, followed by a selection of instrumen- 
tal music, magnificently rendered by one of the 
Roman orchestral sovieties—among the pieces 
being Liszt’s superb ‘Lament and Triumph of 
Tasso,” 

Thus it will be seen that not only Rome but 
all Ttaly has thought fit to honor the mem- 
ory of Torquato Tasso with a gratetul tribute of 
admiration and respect ; and the three hundred 
years that have passed away since his death have 
not made the name of Tasso grow cold in the 
hearts of his countrymen. Italy, indeed, may 
have many faults, but ingratitude and careless- 
ness to the memory of the great children who 
have made her name immortal are not among 
them; and no country perhaps holds its  na- 
tional heroes in such honor and constant personal 
remembrance as Italy, which in these days of 
all too rapid progression and speedy forgetfulness 
of all but the most practical and prosaic side of 
life, can surely be counted as a virtue especiaily 
belonging to the land of the Sunny South. 


Low In the 
grate glows 
the — soft-coal 
fire, while dis- 
mally, in the 


wintry twi- 
light, the 
sleet rattles 


against the win- 
dow panes. Shiv- 
ering, not with 
cold, but with the 
shadow of out- 
door discomfort 
creeping, ghostlike, within, shall I bar out the 
Intruder by heaping coals upon the grate and 
lighting every burner? A sudden thought, and 
Sante aside that convenient porti?re which 
8 nelds from public view so many of one’s belong- 
oe after a little fumbling on the dark shelves, 
+ pull out a small wicker basket ; and seat- 
i ean : 
ee ms self on the soft fur hearth-rug, open it, 
; ee osing a dozen or more dark pine knots. Se- 
ec > (pant: é 
i ng one, cautiously I drop it upon the glow- 
ww o PS . kg 
os -_ An instant, then through a cloud of 
smok . saa : : 
ve e nee flashes up the brilliant flickering 
ne, the lik : ; : 
kitet » the like of which so often illumined the 
1e ~] 
ee ens and ‘fore rooms’? of our grandfathers 
« » . . 
Ree he en tathers. Long and brightly it 
as W nos : AR Ree 
ee vhile I recall the gathering of those pine 
Ss . 
: on the summit of the Shawangunk Moun- 
tains, § 
on 
a heads are splendid to brighten up a room on 
I “ss Winter evening,” said a friend whom 
met returning from her walk one August day 
She } a 1 her walk one .August day. 
she had noticed Bia taaeiale. “alaciis i ths 
woody knohe ; ny curious glance at the 
¥ Knobs in her I : ss New E 
land 1 dands, for, though New Eng- 
and born and bred F had movin tered ping 
knots. » | had never gathered pine 


ce Where A 
have not pees iit World did you find them? T 
Oh any in my wanderings.”’ 

» hot In tl} 4 ‘ ; 1 wee 
Places—in dec, le paths, in out-of-the-way 
show “caved wood,” she replied. “Tl 
meow YOu any time >» aed aie 


So we w 
wen : : 
t, next day, pine-knot hunting. 


By Mary TitTcoms, 


My friend was keen in ferreting out the secret 
places where these curious objects were hidden. 
Down into deep dells she plunged where fallen 
pines lay in undisturbed repose, or climbed high 
rocky cliffs where decayed trunks were bleach- 
ing in the sun, it mattered little where, my fol- 
lowing being somewhat less aggressive, but both 
of us vigorously attacking any promising old 
subject. Sometimes our weapons —only jack 
knives—proved altogether ineffectual, in spite of 
our digging and tugging, and of course we re- 
jected all but the choicest specimens. 

“And how do you carry them home?’ I 
asked. 

‘Oh, in the bottom of my trunk. But if you 
have much fire don’t put on too large a knot: 
you might set the chimney on fire. A friend at 
the South once sent me a barrel of pine knots, 
and I absolutely had to put them under lock and 
key, lest the servants should burn us up. But 
they were lovely to make a cheery blaze when 
the fire was low.”’ 

So I wrapped up my pine knots, and put them 
in my trunk, and here they are. Such curious 
shapes! This one, like the head and cocked hat 
of an old Puritan minister ; this, a well-formed 
pig, minus one ear; this, to be sure, is a bird 
perched on a little branch, and here is a beauti- 
ful, smooth, polished knot—‘‘ only that and noth- 
ing more,’’ but a perfect specimen. 

One of the earliest illuminants of olden 
times was the pine knot. Perhaps some ingeni- 
ous experimenter may have attempted to lighten 
his dark hut by the fitful scintillations of glow 
worms, or fire-flies, for it is said they sparkle 
with intenser brilliancy in captivity, and even 
awhile after death. It would be interesting to 
know, if such were the case, how the creatures 
were caught in quantities and in what they were 
held captive. 

There are other creatures, denizens of the sea, 
which doubtless from time immemorial have af- 
forded transient light in dark nights. In some 
latitudes the long, low, island coasts are illu- 
mined by fitful flashes of brilliant colors sent out 
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by myriads of medusie dwelling in the waters. 
The incoming tide of certain northern seas is lu- 
minous with hosts of these tiny creatures ; while 
in tropical waters, also, long tracks of wandering 
light rise and fall with the changing waves. 
Sea lamps these medusie have been called, hang- 
ing suspended, as they do, in mid-ocean, spark- 
ling with phosphorescent fire which glows more 
brilliantly when a vessel plows her way through 
the waters. Even a passing breeze is followed 
by a quivering flash, and a shower.of sparks 
scatters in every direction with each oar stroke 
of some little boat. 

There are various plants, also, whose phosphor 
escence may have been known long before the 
young daughter of Linneus made her curious 
discovery. She used to amuse herself in dark 
summer evenings by setting fire to the inflam- 


mable atmosphere about 
the oil glands of certain 
plants, and while thus 
engaged accidentally di: 
covered the phos- 
phorescence of v- 
rious flowers. Then 
there are certain 
mosses and fungi, 
creeping over the 
damp walls of caves 
and mines, which 
emit a weird but 
beautiful light that 
may have been 
wonderfully 
cheering in 
long-ago times. 

Not only ani- 
malsand plants, 
but even stones, 
have a record 
among luni- 
nous things. 
In 1602 one Vincenzo 

Cascariola, of Bo- 
logna, a cobbler by trade, but 
indulging in alchemy for recre- 

ation, found in one of his ramble 
a heavy stone of novel appearance. 
Always hoping to discover the won- 
derful chemical which should tum 
all his copper to gold, he put the 
stone into his crucible and ground it up. 
He found no gold, but obtained the famous 
light-bearing ‘‘ Bologna stone,’’ since known 
as sulphate of barium, which ‘‘shone like 
the sun’’ in the dark. 

But so far as practical utility goes, all these 
luminous objects flicker and fade away when 
compared with the simple pine knot, and its v2 
rious modifications. Bits of resinous wood were 
burned in brasiers, anciently, and long sticks 
saturated with resin, or strips of wood dipped in 
fat and tied together, were used as torches. I 
old pictures we notice that torches were often car- 
ried inverted, and this must have been necessary 


until somebody happened to think that a simple 


device would catch the hot drippings before they 
reached the hand. A porous rush stuck into 4 
vessel of oil was perhaps the first kind of lamp 
used. The graceful and beautiful Greek an‘ 
Roman lamps could not have given much light. 
Refined oil was unknown, and the perfume 
mixed with the oil to make the smoke less dis:- 
greeable really lessened the light. The elegant 
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gold and silver candelabra used for holding oil in 
the palatial dwellings of ancient Greece and 
Rome must have contrasted strangely with the 
lurid, flickering, smoky flames they gave out. 
And our Saxon ancestors could not have found 
the curfew bell such a grievous requisition after 
all. A people who rose with the sun and spent 
their strength in day activities, if they had noth- 
ing but smoky lamps to scatter the darkness at 
night, what better could they do than go to bed? 
Gradually, during the Middle Ages, candles 
made their appearance, somewhat in the present 
form ; a great luxury at first, and used only by 
the wealthy. Exactly when wax tapers were 
first burned in churches is uncertain, but their 
enormous cost prevented any general use. A 
wax candle was a notable offering to a chapel or 
shrine ; two were really a princely gift. When, 
after awhile, palaces began to be illuminated by 
them it was with a watchful eye against extra- 
vagance. Two wax candles in a private room 
were not an allowable luxury. It is said that 
Oliver Cromwell, once finding two burning on 
his wife’s dressing table, instantly extinguished 
one, with the remark that candles cost too much 
to be wasted. About the thirteenth century, when 
candles began to be made 
from tallow ‘or some kind 
of fat, they were but poor 
things at the best. The 
tallow ran down at the 
sides, unconsumed, 
the wicks sent out 
a smoky flame, and 
a candle, for which 
a large price was 
paid, would burn, 
perhaps, only half 
anhour. The drip- 
pings were saved 
and were so abun- 
dant that the re- 
siduum of a few 
candles brought 
enough to purchase 
another one. Even 
the candlebearer to 
royalty was allowed 
the bits and ends 
as a special perquisite, by which he 
made a good round sum. 
Nowadays we sometimes hear of 
others, besides candlebearers, 
claiming the ‘bits and ends,”’ if 
not the whole article—not for gain, 
nor even, perhaps, economy but 
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from an exasperated sense of being cheated. The 
traveler abroad, charged at hotels the highest rate 
for unused candles, has been known to take his re- 
venge by carrying away those same candles, even 
though they were really an incumbrance to him. 
One jolly young fellow is recalled’to mind, who, 
at a hotel in Cologne, arranged to have his room 
lighted by a lamp, which, of course, was ‘‘ ex- 
tra’’; but, finding he was also charged for un- 
used candles, he improvised a dozen candle- 
sticks from boxes, bottles, etc., and lighting all 
his accumulated stock arranged them in a row 
on the table. The amazed look of the porter, who 
was summoned in the course of the evening, was, 
as the young man expressed it, ‘‘as good as a 
play.”’ 

Improvements in candles came slowly. Un- 
refined tallow continued to splutter ; wicks were 
an annoying nuisance. Vegetable oils were tried 
and mixtures of various kinds, more or less sat- 
isfactory. Meanwhile, lamps, whose smoking 
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flames had been banished to the kitchen with 
the incoming of candles, took a sudden onward 
stride, when, in 1783, Argand invented his cireu- 
lar burner ; and other improvements closely fol- 
lowed. About the same time chemistry began 
working upon candles. Tallow was refined ; 
stearine evolved ; tallow and wax mixed to- 
yether. Experiments were tried with palm and 
cocoanut oil; spermaceti was found to he a 
beautiful substance for candles, and finally par- 
affine and mixtures of paraffine and stearine pro- 
duced an article pleasant to burn and compara- 
tively inexpensive. 

The early settlers of New England had only 
inferior light-givers, except where unusual 
wealth admitted of the use of wax candles. And 
even in comparatively recent times, it was the 
practice of almost every housewife to have a sun- 
ply of tallow candles made in her own house for 
ordinary use. 

“€Can you recollect how your mother used to 
make her candles?’ I asked of an old friend, 
whose early life was spent on a farm in Maine. 

‘Oh, ves,’? she replied, ‘I remember ever so 
many things that happened when I was a little 
tot five vears old. Let me see—that was over 
sixty vears ago. Mother was sick a good deal, 
and as I couldn't be with her much, I staid in 
the kitchen a good part of the time when not out 
of doors. Old Drusilla did the work, and T have 
seen her make candles many atime. In fact, I 
made them myself often, after Io grew up; it 
wasn’t hard work.”’ 

“Will you tell me just how 
made?” 

“Well, some tallow was put into a big iron 
kettle and hung over the fire on a crane. Tf 
there wasn't tallow enough to fill the kettle 
some water was put in, and the tallow rose to the 
top. Some tow or flax varn was wound on a 
recl and then cut into proper lengths, so that 
you could take two or three of these and double 
them. Then a candle-rod, as it was called, was 
put through the loop, the varn was pulled down 
even and twisted together. One candle-ro.t 
would hold several of these wicks. | Two hoards, 
resting on chairs, were placed parallel to each 
other, a little way apart, and the candle-rods, 
with the wicks on them, hung between them. 
Then we dipped the wicks on cach rod into the 
tallow, one rod after another, holding them even, 
and hung them between the boards. 

© Tallow cools quickly, so there were not. as 
many drops as vou might suppose, The dipping 
went on until the candles were of the right size. 
More water was added ax the tallow grew less in 


they were 
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the kettle, for unless the tallow was kept near the 
top you could not dip the candles straight, nor 
to their full length. A little beeswax was o‘ten 
added to prevent their running down. When 
hard enough the uneven ends were cut off and 
saved to melt over again. ‘How many did w+ 
make?’ [have heard my mother say she used 
to allow a candle a day for the year around. Of 
course in summer we often did not light a can- 
dle; but then in winter we used more than one 
aday. ‘Candle-molds? Oh, yes, we had some, 
made of tin, six molds together. But we did 
not consider candles run in molds so good as 
dipped ones—they were softer.”’ 

In the villages of New England, half a century 
ago, eandles must have been made vearly in 
many houscholds ; but my own faint  recollee- 
tions of the process are wholly connected with 
visits, as a small child, to my grandparents, who 
lived on a farm five miles distant. Memories 
come of the chaise ride in summer, of the old 
green sleigh in winter, I nestling among the 
buffalo robes at the bottom of it, while ‘Old 
Major,’ my father’s trusty horse, pulled u- 
steadily onward, without a suggestion from the 
whip, till we reached the two-story yellow house. 
with adjoining sheds and barns. Not at. that 
time, but later in life, I learned that one of the 
barns was built in 1785, and the house in 1788. 
my grandfather having been the earliest settler 
in that section of country. 

He hal begun his explorations in 1776, cleared 
the land, tested the abundance of the crops, and 
built a log house—the first in the vieinity—l- 
fore bringing his young wife there, in 1780, 

The large, light middle room at grandfather's 
—dining and sitting room) combined—rises be- 
fore my mind; its painted floor, with here and 
there a home-made rug ; the huge fireplace, with 
its blazing log and swinging crane, its curious 
crooked hooks and sundry pots and kettle. 
There was a back kitchen, but my remembrance 
of cooking is confined to this room. And awh 
cooking! Even now faney makes almost. real 
the savory odor of the sparerib, sizzling before 
the fire in the big tin ‘‘baker,’? but soon te be 
put upon the table, which stood, covered with a 
home-made cloth, in the centre of the room ; the 
mealy potatoes and yellow squash; the apple 
“pandowdy,’’ baked in an iron kettle over the 
fire, Was anything ever quite so good as that 
“nandowdy "? ? Of course there were doughnuts, 
always at one corner of the table, on a large white 
plate with a blue border. We generally had that 
blue-edged crockery at grandfather’s, except o 
such occasions as Thanksgiving, when a mixed 
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light and dark blue 
ware was brought 
forth, specimens of 
which I treasure to 
the present time. At 

supper hot, puffy 
‘ biscuits were pro- 
duced from a smaller 
tin ‘‘baker’?; and 
there were seed cakes 
and gingerbread and 
cider apple sauce. 


As I sat at table, propped up to convenient 


height by a cushion in one of the quaint high- 
backed chairs, diligently stowing away the good 
things, I used to try to count the plates and 
platters and various dishes which, turned up 
on edge, stood on the shelves of the ‘‘dresser”’ 
in one corner of the room. The bright porringers 
fascinated my eye, the odd-shaped pitchers and 
mugs, the gay-colored bowls, and, not the least, 
the row of glittering brass candlesticks which 
adorned the broad lower shelf. These seemed to 
have been reserved for special occasions, for on 
the mantel were “japanned ” candlesticks, which 
were used if our visit was prolonged to evening 
and the firelight grew dim, or a call for apples 
made a descent into the cellar necessary. In old 
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times the farmhouse fireplace, filled with 
blazing logs, gave sufficient light for the 
ordinary evening gossip, for knitting mit- 
tens and stockings, for corn-popping, beech- 
nut shelling and similar occupations ; but 
when the bright fire was kindled on the 
hearth in the ‘‘fore room,’’ a couple of 
candles, erect in their bright brass holders, 
were lighted, more for show than for neces- 
sity. Appropriate accompaniments they 
were to the glittering round-topped and- 
iron, the brass-headed shovel and tongs and 
the red leather bellows, by whose _ brass 
nozzle the sometimes reluctant fire was 
coaxed into a blaze. Spinning and weaving, 
quilting and sewing, were day duties ; and 
as for reading, that was a serious matter, 
demanding full daylight in olden times. 
These same brass candlesticks were quite 
handsome enough to be considered 
ornaments, and a pair of those 
identical ones now adorn 
a niche in my own 
room. Treasured with 
them also are a pair 
of old-fashioned 
snuffers of bright 
steel, with curiously 
wrought handles and 
three slender legs, 
standing on a quaint 
little tray. The sight 
of them brings back 

a picture of white- 
haired grandfa- 
ther, sitting in his 
armchair before the 
fire; and a dimmer 
vision of grandmoth- 

er in the corner, 
with her freshly ‘‘quilled ’’ lace cap—a dimmer 
remembrance, for she died when I was but a 
little child ; gentle Aunt Nancy, who took me 
to see the new calf, or the little grunting pigs, or 
let me pick up the red apples in the orchard, fol- 
lowing me anxiously all the while ; good Aunt 
Lydia, who never forgot to fill a certain green 
bag with something good for me to take home. 
Ah, that old green bag! how many trips it 
took, with its string tightly clasped in my small 
hand, while a delightful curiosity occupied my 
mind as to the outcome! Would it be cookies. 
or heart-shaped ginger cakes, or turn-overs ?— 
yes, she sometimes sent turn-overs—or would 
it be popcorn, or butternuts, or, oh! perhaps, 
maple sugar ?—or—and I would be suddenly 
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aroused from my dozing dream by the 
**Old Major”’ stopping. We were at 
home ; and the contents of the green 
bag, whatever they were, would be 
quickly shared with my sister, who 
knew very well the good aunt never 
forgot the one who staid at home. 

On a shelf in the chimney corner 
of my mother’s kitchen stood a small 
red box, containing candles, They 
were used in the kitchen, in a tin reflecting 
candlestick which hung against the wall, mak- 
ing the room quite brilliant. More vividly I 
recall our lamps, considered excellent at that 
time—two metal ones to carry about house, 
each with a queer little opening at the side for 
filling; three round-topped glass ones for com- 
mon use ; two, more elaborate, for special occa- 
sions, and one low glass lamp with a handle— 
my favorite. In later times we children sat 
around the table in the evening, studying 
our lessons, the one lamp in the centre being 
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considered an ample light. 
“‘Sperm’’ oil was. the ap- 
proved kind in those days ; 
and great care was taken in 
regard to the filling and 
trimming of the lamps. ‘I re- 
member a large, handsome 
lamp which later made its 
appearance in our household, 
having a peculiar double 
wick, a glass chimney and 
globe. It was expected to 
illuminate any large room 
brilliantly. That lamp was 
a terrible trial. It would 


burn fairly well for an hour or so, then it would 
buzz and splutter and the light grow dim. Next 
day it would be carefully cleaned, trimmed and 
filled, only to enact the same performance in the 
evening. Finally it became the sole duty of that 
fine lamp to stand on the parlor table as an orna- 
ment—no further services were required from it. 

What graphic tales were sometimes told at 

evening time of the hardships connected with 
the whale fishery, of the long, dismal arctic 
voyage, of anxious days and nights at the 
fishers’ homes, watching for the return of 
husbands and fathers, until dread suspens¢ 
ended in the desolating certainty of a whole 
fleet lost in far-away whaling grounds ! 

“Coal oil’? came into notice with a flutter 
of excitement, kept in check by cautious 
people. And when ‘‘kerosene”’ flooded the 
market, charming everybody with its brilliant 
light, it was admitted into my father’s house 
With most careful directions as to its US€- 
Stories were told us of dreadful explosicDs 
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from the oil getting too low in a lamp, or filling 
it while buming—earrying a needless caution in 
a houschold where ‘filling the lamps’? was a 
regular duty every morning. But there were 
tales of explosions more mysterious, So metallic 
lamps were carried about house, and as a special 
safeguard the big five-gallon kerosene can was 
kept on the stone cellar bottom, whither the 
small can was always taken to be replenished. 

What a joy the new light became as time 
changed the vellow kerosene into a clear, color- 
less fluid, lacking the disagreeable odor that per- 
vaded our rooms at first; and improved lamps, 
wicks, chinmeys, globes and pleasant shades gave 
proof that American inventors were doing them- 
selves credit. 

Many vears before petroleum wells furnished 
the abundant supply of crude material from 
which kerosene is made, oil was distilled from 
bituminous shale—at first abroad, later in the 
United States. About 1853 it began to be man- 
ufactured in Massachusetts and New York, un- 
der the name ‘‘kerosene,’? that term being the 
special trade-mark, but soon generally adopted 
for any mineral illuminating oil. 

Under a variety of names petroleum has been 
known from ancient times. Herodotus and Pliny 
allude to fountains of pitch which vielded oil, 
Baku, in recent times the centre of the Russian pe- 
troleum trade, was long ago famed for its sacred 
fires, which were doubtless fed from natural 
sources. About the middle of the last century 
officers at certain military stations in’ North 
America noticed that the Seneca Indians, in some 
of their religious ceremonies, produced a brill- 
iant flame by applying a torch to a thick scum 
floating on rivers and crecks ; they also used 
medicinally an oil found on the surface of wa- 
ters. In aliost every part of the world, petro- 
leum has been found—sometimes in small pools 
exuding from the rocks ; sometimes in large lakes, 
ax in the island of Trinidad ; sometimes as a 
“anineral wax,’? yellow and inflammable. And 
though long ago used as an illuminant, as a fuel, 
as a cement, and a lubricant, it is modern al- 

chemy which has refined the oil and developed 
many marvelous substances. 

The successful manufacture of oil trom bitumin- 
ous coal suggested the possibility of utilizing the 
native petrolenin, and in 1854 the Pennsylvania 
Oi Company was organized, the locality selected 
for experiment being Oil Creek. More than twenty 
years before public attention had been called to 
the commercial value of petroleum by Professor 
BR. Silliman, Sr., of Yale College; and now the 
younger Silliman was employed to analyze this 


substance. His report, in 1855, was the founda- 
tion and inspiration of an enterprise which soon 
grew to huge proportions. But progress was 
slow and the supply of petroleum limited. At, 
length E. L. Drake, superintendent of the com- 
pany, determined to bore a well as had been done 
for salt, and began to drill early in the summer 
of 1858. After many delays and mishaps, on 
August 28th, 1859, he ‘struck oil’ at the depth 
of sixty-nine and a half feet. The immediate 
vield, ten barrels a day, soon increased to forty ; 
and the oil sold for fifty-five cents a gallon. The 
wildest excitement followed. Speculators and 
capitalists, merchants and builders thronged the 
locality ; wells were sunk in every favorable spot ; 
derricks, engines, barrels and tanks dotted the 
landscape; the soil was saturated by uncon- 
trolled, overflowing wells. The odor of petro- 
leum was everywhere, and everywhere petroleum 
was the topic of conversation. Towns sprung up 
like magic—and disappeared like magic, also; 
fortunes were made in a day, and often, in just as 
brief a time, lost; for as the vield of certain wells 
declined, or a tremendous flow gushed forth from 
new ones, the’ market price of petroleum went 
fluttering up and down in the most disastron: 
way. Early in 1861 petroleum was ten dollars a 
bareel; in the autumn it brought scarcely ten 
cents a barrel—a_ result of overflowing wells. 
Many business panics, causing widespread disa-- 
ter, form a part of the strange history of this sub- 
stance. 

At length, however, it began to be realized 
that nature’s reservoirs were not likely to be 
soon exhausted. The richest deposits of this 
country are chiefly in Northwestern Pennsylva- 
nia, the productive spots extending northeast 
into New York and southwest to Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. Petroleum has 
been found in most of the other States, and in 
Southern California the supply is sufficient for 
the Pacifie coast. The Russian deposits are very 
rich and extensive, yielding an oil heavier than 
the American, and used extensively as fuel. 

While scientifie men differ, it is the generally 
accepted opinion that petroleum is the product 
of slow distillation of organic remains which 
were deposited in certain geological strata. These 
strata having been subjected to various changes. 
the organic deposits, decomposed by the earth's 
internal heat, evolved this substance, whieh 
lodged in the sand roeks, where it is chietly 
found. 

Nature has been lavish. Before the manage- 
ment of oi] wells was thoroughly understood much 
oil ran to waste when a so-called ‘gusher ?? made 
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‘sullen flow.  Over-productiveness is not al- 
ways a blessing in this country ; but nothing in 
the American petroleum fields has equaled the 
famous Droojba fountain at Baku, which, in 
183, is said to have ‘ruined its owners and 
broken the heart of the engineer who bored 
it” The story is curious. The well, drilled 
to the depth of six hundred feet, suddenly 
burst one morning, knocked off the roof of the 
derrick, seventy feet high, and sent a stream 
of mingled oil and sand three hundred feet into 
theair. This, falling on the surrounding terri- 
tory, soon made a series of oil lakes, some of 
which were said to be ‘large enough to row a 
hoat in”? A bout two million gallons gushed out 
from this well every day. Nothing could check 
the fury of the spouter. At length adjacent well 
owners resolved to plug up the irrepressible 
Droojba. Finally they appealed to government, 
and a skilled engineer was employed, who at 
length “capped ’’ the monster and regulated its 
flow. But for five months it had been deluging 
the country with oil at the rate of twenty-five 
thousand barrels a day, and the owners were 
ruined by the damages thev were obliged to pay. 
In 1886 the Tagioff well began spouting about 
two million seven hundred thousand gallons 
daily, endangering the safety of Baku, three miles 
away. Government interfered and stopped the 
flow. The next year the Markoff well sent out 
a stream of oil four hundred feet high. On windy 
days the spray was carried to the distance of sev- 
eral miles. The Baku oil companies ‘‘lynched ”’ 
the offender, at the owners’ expense. 

The depth to which oil wells are drilled of 
course varies greatly with the geological forma- 
tion ; but when the drilling has reached a proper 
point the well is torpedoed with nitroglycerine. 
This has the effect of sending out a torrent of the 
yellowish fluid. The flow is controlled by appa- 
ratus, and is carried into tanks, whence it is 
forced into the great pipe lines that ramify from 
oil centres to the huge refineries of our country, 
and through thousands of miles of piping petro- 
leum is safely carried to its various destinations. 

In these refineries many wonderful substances 
are evolved besides iNuminating oil. Indeed, 
petroleum is a genuine Pandora’s box, from 
which spring unexpected treasures. When the 
skillful refiner lifts the lid, out pop rhigolene, 
eymogene, gasoline, naphtha, benzine—heralds of 
kerosene and the heavier lubricating oils; and 
from the residuum, paratiine, with its modifica- 
tions, petroline, cosmoline, vaseline, ete., aniline 
dlves, perfumes, inks and other compounds of 
great value. The greenish-yellow oil which first 
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appeared in the market met no great success, be- 
cause of its smoky flame, its disagreeable odor 
and its explosive tendencies. The perfectecl 
kerosene of to-day is the result of much chem- 
ical investigation, great skill and care in the re- 
finery, as well as of legislation forbidding the 
sale of unsafe oil. It is now a matter fully un- 
derstood by a skilled refiner at what point in the 
process the volatile benzine is so fully removed 
as to make the resulting kerosene safe. If he 
turns the lighter product into the kerosene tank 
he does so knowingly, carelessly or ignorantly ; 
for there are numerous tests by which the safety 
point can be ascertained. When, in the proccss 
of distillation, the oil becomes too heavy for 
illuminating purposes it is turned into the par- 
affine tank, for the making of lubricating oils ; 
while the kerosene is subjected to additional 
processes hy which it is made clear and brilliant, 
ready for market. 

In 1860 an oil well in Ohio, bored to the depth 
of six hundred feet, suddenly sent forth an im- 
mense volume of gas with such violence that the 
heavy drilling tools were thrown out to a consid- 
erable height ; and for five years the gas con- 
tinued to flow, making a loud noise. Natural 
gas was no new discovery ; and that it was in- 
flammable was well known. But no ‘eternal 
fires’? were ceeded in this country for religious 
ceremonies, as in Baku, of old ; and when a gas 
well in Cumberland, Md., was accidentally set on 
fire every effort was made to quench it, but in 
vain. It burned for two years. As early as 
1821 a gas spring was discovered at Fredonia, 
N.Y ; and in 1824 a hotel and a few public 
buildings were lighted by it. Later, the village 
was generally illuminated with this natural gas ; 
and now a great industry has been developed in 
supplying many places, particularly Pittsburgh 
and its vicinity, with natural gas for illumina- 
tion and also for fuel. 

Early in the seventeenth century scientists MO- 
ticed that certain substances burned in a close 
vessel produced a ‘‘vapor’’ that gave a brigght 
flame. About 1688 Sir John Clayton accid et} 
tally discovered the inflammability of the ‘f ~7?* 
por’? of coal, and amused his friends by burn i336 
some of it, which he had collected in bladde> = 
In 1787 Lord Dundonald, of Culross ADDeG XS 
Scotland, generated a gas in the process of mak 
ing coal tar, and with it—as a curious scient i fic 
displav—illuminated the abbey. But practical 
gas-lighting appears to have been introduced by 
William Murdock, who, in 1792, lighted = Is 
house and office at Redruth, Cornwall, with coal 
gas. Later, many factories, both in England 
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and Scotland, were lighted with gas under his 
directions. In 1804 the Lyceum Theatre, Lon- 
don, exhibited the new method of illumination ; 
several years later a few gaslights dissipated to 
some extent the darkness of Pall Mall and West- 
minster Bridge. 

The novel light aroused much popular inter- 
est, but also great opposition. When at length 
it was about to be introduced into the House of 
Commons, so great was the ignorance concerning 
it that the architect ordered the pipes to be 
placed a few inches from the wall, so that the 
heat of the gas might not endanger the safety of 
the building; and members of Parliament were 
seen putting their hands on the pipes and 
wondering they were not hot. Public prejudice 
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By 1830 the new illuminant had grown suf- 
ficiently popular to authorize the forming of the 
Manhattan Gas Company, although numerous 
objections continued to be made to its use. But 
gas survived the attack of its enemies ; its suc- 
cess was assured. The New York companies 
manufactured it chiefly from oil and resin up to 
1847. Bituminous coal has been extensively 
used in making gas ; and now both coal and 
water gas are supplied to our city—some comps- 
nies making one, others both kinds. In recent 
years great improvements have been made in the 
quality of gas, as well as in the burners used— 
a natural result of competition with the newer 
electric light. Better furnaces have been intro- 
duced into gas factories, larger retorts are used, 
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was conquered at length, and in 1822 four gas 
companies were formed in London. 

The United States had no idea of being left in 
the dark. In 1806 David Melville, of Newport, 
R. L., lighted his own house with gas, and a 
street lamp in front of it. As early as 1816 at- 
tempts were made to introduce gas into Baltimore ; 
but not until 1821 was its successful manufact- 
ure begun. In 1822 Boston accepted the new 
method of lighting with some degree of favor ; 
and the following year the New York Gas Com- 
pany was organized, but not until 1825 were 
the pipes laid—the initiatory steps of a radical 
change in street lighting. A hundred and twen- 
ty-five years before the darkness of New York 
highways was mitigated by candle lanterns sus- 
pended on poles from the windows of every 
seventh house. In 1762 public lamp-posts were 
erected for oil lamps, and this method continued 
until gas was introduced. 


and higher temperature, whereby more gas is 
evolved from a given quantity of coal. Econom- 
ical processes have been introduced into every 
step of the work, and improved methods of puri- 
fying produce an article of fine illuminating 
power. 

In making water gas some hydrocarbon is 
mixed with the hydrogen to give it luminous- 
ness. This may be done by bringing superheated 
steam into contact with red-hot coal. The steam 
is decomposed into a mixture of hydrogen and car- 
bonic oxide ; and a stream of petroleum thrown 
upon the hot coal at this time, a light-giving gas 
is produced, which is subjected to the usual 
purifying processes. 

Where buildings are not conveniently located to 
obtain coal or water gas from large mains, gaso- 
line forms an excellent substitute. It is distilled 
from naphtha and then mixed with atmospheric 
air in proper proportions for burning. Being a 
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highly inflammable substance, gasoline must be favor, and which stands pre-eminent above all 

kept in a vault or underground, at a safe distance other artificial lights. 

from the building lighted. As long ago as 1808 Sir Humphrey Davy showed 
Gas illumination is doubtless susceptible of by means of a powerful galvanic battery that 

greater improvements, which may be developed when an electric current was established betwee” 

in the face of its successful rival, electric light, two bits of charcoal, and then interrupted by 

which has so rapidly won its way into public slightly separating the charcoal tips, an are? of 
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dazzling light was produced. This discovery ex- 
cited the greatest interest, but dreams of its prac- 
tical utility were dissipated by the cost of electric 
energy as evolved by the galvanic battery. In 
1821 Davy exhibited an electric light, which 
gave a hint of its coming splendor. It was a 
great stride forward when Faraday, in 1831, de- 
monstrated that an electric current could be in- 
duced by the motion of a conductor before a 
magnet without galvanic action. Forthwith in- 
ventive genius devised various magneto-electric 
machines, and under the superintendence of Fa- 
raday electric light was introduced into two Eng- 
lish lighthouses—at South Foreland, in 1858, and - 
at Dungeness, in 1862. The apparatus, however, 
was very expensive; and the waiting. world 
watched and wondered, while scientists tried new 
experiments, resulting in new discoveries ; each 
hoping to devise the means by which electricity 
could be produced with so much ease and econ- 
omy that electric lighting would be commercially 
advantageous. The use of electro as well as of 
permanent magnets, the cylindrical armature, 
the arrangement of a ‘‘ magnetic field’’ in which 
the armature revolved, the so-called ‘“ self-excit- 
ing’’ machine, the laminated armature by which 
the amount of useless heat was lessened ; these 
and other developments culminated in the dy- 
namo-electric machine of to-day, by which me- 
chanical energy—as of a steam engine, a water- 
fall or a similar motor—is transformed into 
electric energy at a comparatively small cost. 
Whatever the variation in structure all dynamos 
are made with this general object in view. 

Long before cheaper electricity had become a 
certainty, electric lamps had been devised ; but 
now inventive genius received a new impulse, 
which finally resulted in the present systems of 
illumination by are lamps and = incandescent 
lamps. These two systems do not encroach upon 
each other, the are light being admirably adapted 
to the illumination of streets, railroad stations, 
ete., but unsuited to give the softened indoor 
light for which the incandescent lamp is so well 
fitted. 

The are lamp consists chiefly of two carbon 
pencils, placed in a line with tips nearly in con- 
tact, and arrangements for keeping them in posi- 
tion. . The carbon points are brought momentar- 
ily into contact when the current is established, 
and then separated, forming with the little inter- 
vening air space a voltaic’arch, or are, of daz- 
aling light. Various automatic contrivances are 
adopted to keep the carbons, which are gradu- 
ally consumed, at a uniform distance. Between 
1867 and 1879 the are lamp, arranged on the 


Brush system, or some other system of similar 
kind, was introduced into many of our large 
cities. 

Half a century ago efforts were made to pro- 
duce a lamp consisting of some stable material 
inclosed in glass, which could he rendered brill- 
iantly luminous by electricity. Experiments with 
iridium and platinum, whose high melting point 
seemed to fit them for the purpose, showed that 
the incandescent point in these metals was dan- 
gerously near the fusing point. Attempts were 
then made to inclose carbon in an exhausted 
glass bulb. But no vacuum had ever been made 
‘perfect enough to render the carbon wholly in- 
combustible. Eventually the mercurial air-pump 
made it possible to produce such a vacuum. 

About 1879 several inventors brought out pla- 
tinum lamps, but the radical objection to their 
use Was soon apparent ; and a year or two later, 
after many experiments, carbon lamps, possess- 
ing the essential features of the present incandes- 
cent lamp, were invented. Many modifications 
have since appeared, but the simplifications in- 
troduced by Edison have been of pre-eminent 
value in rendering the incandescent Jamp con- 
venient and economical for common use.  Mil- 
lions of these lamps are now made every year in 
various manufactories throughout our country. 

The glass portion of the lamp is usually a pear- 
shaped bulb or flask, open at the small end. A 
little tube is attached to the larger end, by ma- 
nipulations familiar to glassblowers, opening 
into the interior, by which, later, the air may be 
exhausted. The carbon filament is made of va- 
rious materials—cearhonized bamboo fibres, cot- 
ton thread, silk, hair, ete. Recently some arti- 
ficial compound of carbon is used, whose exact 
nature is not generally known. The carbonized 
filament must be of uniform structure, and is 
hent into various shapes to give greater illumi- 
nating surface. The wires which conduct the 
current to the carbons were formerly made wholly 
of platinum ; but an economy has heen intro- 
duced by a partial use of copper wire, only that 
part being platinum which is to be actually im- 
bedded in a glass tube through which the wire 
passes to reach the filament. 

No satisfactory substitute has been found for 
this bit of platinum which expands and contracts 
at the same rate with glass. When this combined 
conduetor is passed through the glass tube, the 
glass is fused all around the platinum, making 
an air-tight seal. Then the wires are solidly 
fastened to the carbon filaments, forming the in- 
side of the lamp. This inside portion is then 
put into the glass flask, and the free ends of tube 
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and flask, having heen previously fitted for this 
purpose, are securely fused together. The air 
is next exhausted from the lamp, the little tube 
at the larger end being the medium of com- 
munication with the inside; after which the 
tube is sealed by fusing the glass, leaving only a 
little knob. Other processes follow to perfect 
the vacuum and test the filaments, before the 
lamp is attached to its base and considered 
finished and ready to be connected with the 
wires carrying the electric current. 

The incandescent lamp is beautifully adapted 
to decorative effects, in producing which there 
seems to be no limit to ingenuity. Then there 
are small portable lamps, and lamps for use in 
delicate and difficult medical and surgical work ; 


indeed, some of these tiny things are not more _ 


than a quarter of an inch long. 

Incandescent lamps do not last forever, sc 
manufacturers go on and on, sending out their 
yearly millions, not only to supply new localities, 
but to replace the old lamps whose vitality is im- 
paired or lost. The probable length of a lamp’s life 
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By LILLIAN 
OING across the 
fields during the 
latter part of Sep- 
tember, we find the 
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can be pretty accurately calculated, but its lessen- 
ing light is an indication that its power is waning. 

Competition gives birth to improvements, and 
side by side the world’s various light-givers have 
grown better and brighter. Candles and oil long 
vied with each cther, with marked development 
of both ; kerosene and gas fought a good fight, 
each holding fast a portion of the battlefield, for, 
where expense is the chief consideration, kero- 
sene outrivals every household illuminart; gas 
and electricity keep up the contest, each serving 
the other ; both incited to improvements by the 
mutual friction. 

Although the electric light surpasses all uthers, 
experiments show there is room for great ecou- 
omic improvements in apparatus for converting 
electric energy into light. It seems quite within 
the range of possibilities that some discovery 
may soon be made whereby the energy now lost 
in useless heat can be utilized. In this marvel- 
ous age, who can set a limit to scientific progress 
or say ‘‘impossible’’ to the wildest scheme of 
inventive genius? 
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of the floral kingdom are taking their departure- 
Golden-rod and asters; the last grand display, the 
final illumination, is Just going out; and as We 
stroll along autumn asserts itself on every hand = 
browns and grays, with here and there a touch of 


red or yellow, are 
the predominating 
tones of the land- 
As for the 
flowers, they seem 
to have, like the 
Arabs, ‘‘folded 
their tents’? and as 
quietly stolen 
away. But are 

they all gone? What is that 

we see glowing in yonder bog? 

A clear bright spot of color; a 
little blue flame it appears to be at first glance, 
but on closer examination we find it is the 
flower of our last plant of the season, gentian. 
What a beautiful blossom it is! All its sur- 
roundings, the grasses and mosses in reddish 
browns and greens, seem to vie with each other 
in bringing out the beautiful color of this last 
blossom, the final touch of that great artist, 
Nature, to make complete the grand display 
which began with the trailing arbutus before the 
snows of winter had melted away. Thoreau re- 
fers to its color as ‘‘ Bluer than a male blue- 
bird’s back.’? The fringed gentian (Gentiana 
crinita) is our most common variety, though even 
this is ranked as one of our rare flowers. The one 
who searches for gentian is sometimes doomed to 
disappointment, for having located it once does 
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not mean that we shall find it again ; being a 

biennial it changes its haunts from time to 

time. The heavy rains of autumn coming just 
after the ripening of the seeds are apt to wash 
them away, where they take up new quarters. 

In the lowlands, we sometimes discover a few 

blossoms still lingering as late as November 

after a mild season ; the first few light frosts 
do not appear to affect it, except to give it 

a deeper bronze. As a general thing the 

flowers found in the bright sunlight are at first 

a light, delicate shade of blue, turning darker 

with age, until as the season advances the 

whole plant takes on a hardy bronze color. 

Although gentian is somewhat rare, when 

we have once located it in some quaking 

bog or low, swampy land, we can generally 
find it year after year scattered throughout 
with a lavish hand, though, perhaps, one year 
we find in the same bog only a few stunted 
spears, and we mourn for it, fearing. it is fast dis- 
appearing forever, when, lo! by another autumn 
it returns as plenteously and as luxuriant as 
ever. . 

Our only other common gentian is the closed 
(Gentiana Andrewsii), about one to two feet high ; 
flowers in clusters at the summit of the stem and 
sometimes in the axils of the leaves. In Sep- 
tember, when the nights take on a cool, frosty 
feeling, we begin to look for the first blooms of 
the closed gentian along the roadsides, by the 
brooks, or in shady, retired corners, and are de- 
lighted when we find the sturdy autumnal-look- 
ing plant, with its leaves of rich bronze, as the 
season advances, and its intense blue flowers 
tightly closed at the mouth, probably to protect 
its delicate reproductive organs from devastation 
by insects. The closed, like the fringed, is a 
clear bright blue in the shade, turning a darker 
blue and sometimes almost a purple in the sun- 
light, or with age. Thoreau refers to the closed 
gentian as ‘‘bluer than the bluest sky.”’ It 
seems strange that the flower of the gentian is 
so rarely used in decoration, for the tail-piece 
shows that much might be made of it. Other 


much less beautiful flowers we see so often used, 
and why not the lovely gentian? 
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GOOD NEWS FROM A FAR COUNTRY. 


By MartHa McCuLLocH-WILLIAMS. 


Tr is nothing less than that—the word which comes 

authoritatively from Paris and London—that the gar- 
ments of womenkind are to continue broadening with 
the process of the suns. Every gown worn by the mon- 
daines at the Grand Prix was more purfled and ruffly— 
more full of curve and billow effects than anything seen 
theretofore; and it is an indisputable fact that the 
Grand Prix is the occasion chosen by Fashion for pro- 
rmulgating her latest dear decree. 

The mettled racers upon the course strive not half so 
zealously for pre-eminence as do the dames in the boxes, 
which, upon this day of days, become a dream of fair 
‘women glorified. The very flower and pattern of beauty 
from the world’s two greatest capitals show elbow to 
<lbow with a good few of’our own American beauties. 
It was those same Americans that the late M. Worth 
Preferred as wearers of his choicest and most original 
confections. He said they had that indefinable some- 
thing called, for lack of a better word, style, which set 
them, in point of costuming, far ahead of England’s 

pink-and-white ‘‘ Alderney type,’’ and almost equally 
beyond the lean and languid fascination of his fellow 
Parisiennes. Russian women were, indeed, the only 
“ones who, in the great costumer’s eyes, approached the 
daughters of the republic. Even the half-Oriental Rus- 
sian type, he was wont to say, would not carry off his 
most audaciously original creation as would the fair 
foreigners from over the sea. 
So much by way of showing how the Grand Prix is so 
much a transaction in fashion futures. Unlike other 
dealings in futures, there is no clement of speculation. 
What goes there is the world’s law for a year to come— 
the Parisian world, that is, which means quite two 
years in the outland regions. So it may be safely set 
down that for that space of time—and nobody knows 
how much longer—the world of women will move about 
to the dulcet frou-frou of swishing skirts. 
The severest economist cannot find it in his heart to 
Wish it otherwise, in view of the latest developments in 
Qufty costumes. Time was when such distention en- 


-airs the gentleman made a point of 


tailed no end of worry and weariness to both the flesh 
and the spirit. That time is NOW no more. Witness 
this letter from one whose known elegance, no less than 
her known probity, gives her lightest word the weight 
of authentic fact. The world cannot choose but listen 
and believe when she is moved to say : 


**As a frequent traveler by land and sea, the Fibre 
Chamois appeals especially to me as a lining for skirts 
and sleeves. Crinoline and horsehair, which now do 
duty for this purpose, are hard and unyielding; and 
the former requires to be constantly renewed, whereas 
the Fibre Chamois is at once light, soft and pliable, re- 
sisting dampness and shaking readily into shape, no 
matter how closely packed ; while it has, at the same 
time, the stiffening quality demanded by the fashions 
of the day for sleeves and skirts. 

[Signed] “Mrs. Frank Les.” 


Though this letter speaks ‘volumes, it does not say 
the half that may be told of Fibre Chamois’ excel- 
tences. Apropos of it one may mention a seaside ro- 
mance which hinged upon the Fibre’s weather-resisting 
quality. There is romance in everything, if you only 
know where to look for it. This one began in a sum- 
mer city by the sea, known and famous the length and 
breadth of the land for the style and elegance of its in- 
dwellers. Among them were two young women, dear 
friends and rivals in everything. They were mighty 
equally matched—each had beauty, wit, fortune, in 
about the same degree; each had wooers plenty, and 
neither lacked the womanly wit and charm to keep the 
tale of them always full. 

But for the most part the wooers belonged to the class 
of detrimentals—that is to say, while they were fine 
partners for a dance, a ride, a sail, they lacked the 
solid recommendations of a bank account, or expecta- 
tions which would warrant a wise woman in lending 
ear to a love suit. These two were supremely wise young 
women. While they had been properly brought up to 
believe ‘the end of a maid is to be married,” they had 
a strenuous determination that when it came to “ W ith 
all my worldly goods I thee endow’? the obligation 
must extend to a comfortable sum. . 

Naturally, then, when a richly gilt. fish began to pele" 
about their pretty nets there was the liveliest A as : 
competition in the matter of lures. ‘Through g° rae 
days, through silver nights, the young women pray sag 
and prinked themselves—smiled and languished. - ae 
in sedate elegance beside him upon the box ot his en 
in-hand. He himself maintained an attitude cal ae ‘3 
impartiality. His frame of mind was, in fact, saps 
happy could I be with either, were t? other dear charn : 
away!’ This went on until the yachtimg season opent - 
—a little later, in fact, since for a week of light-weathe 
asking both bis 
charmers and their respective chap<-rons to drift with 
him about a summer sea. . 

They had rarely left the bay, until one day a fresh 
wind blew up from the southwest and beguiled aie 
into taking a spin outside. The sky was fair. “ Yout 7 
at the prow and pleasure at the helm,’? they went skim 
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ming over blue water. By and by the wind freshened 
—it sang in the sails and kicked up whitecaps all about. 
That mattered nothing ; all the party were good sailors. 
Even when a cloud drove in, and drenching rain met 
the spume drift that came in sheets, nobody dreamed 
of mischance, least of all the wreck of hope. 

The yacht was stanch and well-manned ; she rode 
out the gale like a sea bird and came gayly home at 
dusk. But, oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen, 
in the jaunty yachting suit of one of the young women! 
The skirt hung limp and sagged heavily, robbing her of 
all grace of motion. The sleeves lay in heavy, clotted 
mass below the shoulder ; the wide revers of the jacket 
stood each a separate and distorted way. Her tailor 
had put his trust in crinoline and buckram ; as a result 
the stormy gale had left her a figure of fun. 

The other, the wise virgin, had insisted upon Fibre 
Chamois—insisted to the point of buying it herself to 
make certain it was the real thing and no imitation. 
And how pertly and cockily her sleeves stood up! how 
her skirt kept its 
shape, and her 
collar lay in the 
strictest angle of 
tailor-made pro- 
priety! She was 
a delight to the 
eye—as trim and 
trig as when she 
stepped aboard, 
( barring one or 
two rebellious 
locks that had 
straggled from 
under her cap. 
Her rival had 
had, if anything, 
a shade the pref- 
erence. Now the 
contrast in looks settled things 
with a vengeance. The gilded 
youth adored style, and set 
trimness mighty close to godli- 
ness in the woman he would 
marry. He had, indeed, un- 
dertaken this wet-weather 
cruise with a nebulous idea of testing the seagoing qual- 
ities of his two enchantresses. Ie proposed that night to 
the one who stood the test. It is safe to say Fibre Cha- 
mois will be used throughout his bride’s trousseau, 
which is now making at one of the leading costumer’s. 

Three women who had not met since last spring came 
together accidentally the other day. It was at the home 
of a fourth, the friend of all three. Naturally the talk 
soon drifted to ways and means—especially ways and 
means whose end is new clothes. Said one: ‘Oh, dear! 
I did hope the fall styles would be a bit less exuberant. 
Not that I do not delight in fluffy things—they are 
worlds more becoming to ninety-nine women in the 
hundred than severe plainness; but, you see, it does 
cost so much to have one’s things set properly. Why, 
you can buy two new gowns—stuff for them, I mean— 
with the money it costs to get haircloth enough for one. 
You will hardly believe it, but I paid five dollars for the 
little bit that went in the back of each of my summer 
skirts. Then they did not stand to please me ; and the 
way it frayed through the edges and roughened e!! my 
shoes was mighty trying to my amiability.” 
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“T understand,” said a second. ‘‘ My case is even 
worse. ‘there was a charge of three dollars for hair. 
cloth in the bill for making my last dress—and only a 
trace of it in the skirt ; while as to the sleeves, they were 
as flat as bat wings—they had been lined with thin, 
starchy stuff, and had got mashed in packing. Like 
you, Iam in despair. I had quite as lief be out of the 
world as the fashion. Until that changes I fear I shall 
have to get along with about a third as many frocks as 
I truly need ; for you know I have a fixed income, and 
I won’t run in debt.” 

‘Oh, you poor benighted dears! don’t you read the 
papers ?”’ chorused the third, giving her sleeves a pride- 
ful pat. ‘‘Look at those,” she went on. ‘‘ Don’t they 
stand beautifully? And my skirt—does it look like the 
fag end of a campaign? Well, let me tell you the se 
cret. I always read advertisements if I have to skip 
the news; and’ way last year I began to see everywhere 
Fibre Chamois, Fibre Chamois. Constant dropping, 
you know, will wear away stone; so after a bit I began 
to say, ‘Well, I’ll try it, and see what it really is. It 
can’t be a costly experiment; the stuff is only thirty- 
five cents a yard, and sixty-four inches wide—a very 
little money will go a long ways in it.’ So TI invested; 
and ever since I have been hugging myself over my 
perspicacity. Why, I would have nothing else now, if 
it was given me. Fibre Chamois is, I find, lighter by a 
half than any other interlining. It does not tear, or 
shrink, and drag the outside up in ugly crocks ; neither 
does it cut through after the fashion of its only real 
rival, haircloth. It will not crease, either. When I 
went off for the summer my things were packed and 
jammed so, | was certain they were ruined ; but just as 
soon as anything with the Fibre in it came out at the 
journey’s end, after a shake or two and a trifle of pull- 
ing at bows and sash ends, it was fresh as at first. I 
can’t say whether I was the more amazed or delighted. 
I am going to have my winter frocks lined throughout 
with it; and you will do the same if you are wise.” 

“Very wise !’’ the hostess echoed, heartily, nodding 
as she spoke. “I am so glad you told them, Mn 
X——,,”’ she went on. ‘I don’t read advertisements 
much myself—except the bargain sales, you know—and 
I have been wanting ever so long to find out the name 
Fibre Chamois. The thing itself I have known for 3 
year ; that is the secret of my anxiety. I was out shop- 
ping, and spent more money than I could well afford 
for bric-a-brac, so made up my mind to economize 
somewhere. I have an allowance, you know, and my 
husband always teases me so when I go beyond it—asks 
me how I can reconcile my desire for suffrage with my 
inability to keep my spending within the limit I set my- 
self, and lots of other things men always say in such cases. 
I had to get findings for a dress that day—a fairly good 
cloth I meant to have made up at home. It was for the 
street. so needed a deal of lining. The price of the cheap- 
est haircloth sent my heart into my throat. Crinoline ! 
hate—it is so utterly unreliable. In despair I asked the 
saleswoman -if there was not something else. ‘Why, — 
yes,’ she said, pulling down a big roll of some wood 
colored stuff. I felt it, priced it and hesitated. It 
seemed quite too cheap to be serviceable ; but at last 1 
bought it. I dare say the girl mentioned the name sev- 
eral times, but in my abstraction I took no note of it 
That, though, is neither here nor there. What I began 
to tell you is that I had the stuff put in my new frock, | 
waist and skirt, and that it is there to this day, and ha 
given me more satisfaction than anything else I have | 
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ever used. in the coldest weather I, wore the dress, 
merely throwing a small fur cape about my shoulders, 
and never suffered the least bit. It went with me to 
the mountains. You know how cool the summer was, 
and can guess what wear I gave it; yet to-day it stands 
as well ag it did when first I put it on. That’s why I 
was 80 anxious to know what was in it. Fibre Chamois 
—I shall remember that. I will go to-morrow and order 
it put in the children’s school cloaks, for I have never 
found anything else as light and warm and lasting.”’ 

“Well, be sure you get the right thing,’’ the Fibre’s 
champion said. ‘‘ Like all other successes, it has raised 
up a horde of imitators. See that the trade-mark Fibre 
Chamois is stamped on every yard you buy. You may 
be interested to know, too, that you can get it in three 
weights—light, medium and heavy, and in four colors 
—éeru, black, brown and slate-gray. They are all the 
fame price and breadth ; though I see by late advertise- 
ments that they are now turning out a new width—sev- 
enty inches—especially for lining table covers, portiéres 
and the like.’? 

“Say, is there anything Fibre Chamois is not good 
for?” one of the newly enlightened asked, laughing. 
The enlightener laughed too. ‘If 
there is I have not found it out,”’ she 
said. ‘‘Indeed, my dear, by the time 
you have used it six months you'll 
be ery ing with the Queen of Sheba, 
‘The half had not been told me.’ ” 
_ Many a true word is spoken in 

_ Jest; and this friend of the Fibre 
‘poke -words of truth and soberness. 
-or did she by any means exhaust 
the catalogue of its virtues. It is, 
for example, an almost perfect non- 
conductor of heat; hence far and 
away better than the usual canton 
fannel as a protection to polished 
table tops from the damaging con- 
tact of hot dishes. Further, the 
Widest sort serves excellently well 


ular, we all agree that good things can never be to@ 
plenty. Therein we are like a certain Mr. Dickersors, 
whose wife and whose mother had the same name— 
Sarah. He had his first daughter christened Sally Dick- 
erson—his second, likewise Sally Dickerson. Asked for 
an explanation, he said, with a beaming smile: “Oh, 
well, you see my wife and my mother were both sucha 
good women, I know there can’t possibly ever be too 
many Sally Dickersons.”’ 

““May your shadow never be less”’ has been long @ 
favorite formula of exceeding good will. No one who 
has witnessed the transformation wrought in a mod- 
erately plain woman by a gown that made her a thing 
of beauty and style, can fail to make it about woman in 
the abstract, as he notes the present mode. Beyond 
question women have been born who might do without 
even the traditional fig leaves ; but they are too rare to 
be taken into account. Beyond question, also, the fluffy 
fashion covers a greater multitude of faults physical than 
ever were hidden by the mantle of charity. It is not 
merely every woman’s right, but her duty, to look her 
very best. To that end she needs must make the most of 
herself. If she be tall and lathy she owes it to herself 
and womanhood to round herself 
into shapeliness; if she be fat and 
scant o’ breath she must give herself 
the redemption of flowing lines. 
This, with fashion in her present 
mind, is easily done. Not an epoch 
of the century has so permitted indi- 
vidualism of detail within the large, 
general outline. Yet many a sweet 
soul, habited in fashion’s sackcloth, 
has found the sweetness of a best 
gown turn to ashes, It has a habit 
of pricking, of getting out of shape, 
of setting entirely awry—that same 
sackcloth ; then the cost is prohibi- 
tive of other new gowns, and the 
weight a nightmare to contemplate. 

From all these things Fibre Cha- 


! . : : ; ee 
for blankets, either alone or tacked BUPPORTED BY cBIBRE' CHAMOIS: LINED mois delivers us. It is light, clean, 


lightly between sheets of silk, or 
es : cheesecloth, It gives warmth without heavi- 
it aia as Breat desideratum in bedclothes. A shect of 
de Hiient aoe a pair of summer blankets makes them 
period de a an almost Arctic night. Then, too, dra- 
hold hae med with it take on the richest folds, and 
about Ac no matter how roughly they may be tossed 
te aa a backing for decorative stuffs that lack 
deed. i is © not admit of weight, it is unexcelled. In- 
the ibis ore much to say that in every week of 
uses and ice cae it has been found to have new 
O vantages, 
PRIN woman who has regard for appearance 
to overlook is its property of giving 
out with it Ut bulk. Waists may be lined through- 
wearer, iar Not add appreciably to the girth of the 
with the wei Will prove so warm as to do away often 
no matter ho t of extra wraps or underwear. Then, 
out of it uner W heavy the outer garment, sleeves come 
More and m U8hed if they have a lining of the Fibre. 
Parent that Te as the fall styles develop it becomes ap- 
This is vay. Cc Ves are to wax, not wane. 
€N are char, Much as it should be. Granted that wom- 
tit is img g—and what bold skeptic dare gainsay 
which incre ible not to approve heartily of anything 
their charm. Speaking in the vernac- 


WITH ‘' MIDNIGHT FAST BLACK ”’ LINING. 


odorless, purely vegetable, with no 
starch to lose in damp weather, elastic and wear-resist- 
ing. Further, it has a surface which sheds dust and 
dirt as a duck’s wing sheds water—a truly great excel- 
lence, as all must allow who have ever by chance han- 
dled a bit of wiggin, buckram or haircloth after it had 
been a little while in use. Further, the Fibre’s great 
breadth makes it cut to the utmost advantage. The big- 
gest sleeve can be shaped from it without piecing ; 5° 
can skirt breadths, wide collars, cape ruffles and capes. 
Then it has neither right nor wrong side, warp nor 
woof; hence is available to the tiniest scrap. It cannot 
ravel. Strips as narrow as two inches do excellently 
well for facing the under edges of such things as basques 
and bodices. Then, too, with a hot iron and a suspicion 
of dampness, the Fibre can be shaped almost as you 
please. It is not, in fact, too much to say that it brings 
within reach of the home dressmakers effects once POS- 
sible only to the knight of the shears and goose. 

Every good dressmaker and every judge of good 
dressmaking know what mischief is wrought if lining 
and outside in bias seams are not exactly true one bid 
another. In spite of everything there are pucker®, 
wrinkles, unpleasant drawings —a perpetual contest, 
indeed, between the inside and the out. Fibre Chamor* 
has no bias, as it has no straightways, nor cross, ner UP 
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or down. Yet every edge is elastic enough to give with 
the cloth, and firm enough to stand straightly in place. 
It is this which makes it so peculiarly desirable as a 
lining for outer garments ; while giving readily to the 
strain of putting on or off, it does not stretch and allow 
the garment to lose its lines. It is mighty fine economy 
to put it in the coats or cloaks of growing children, as 
by the use of it they ean be well and warmly clad in 
stuffs less than half as costly as would be necessary 
without it. Such garments will do excellently satis- 
factory service throughout a season. Then, having 
saved so much on the first outlay, you will feel like giv- 
ing them to some less fortunate smaller child, and buy- 
ing new for your own, in place of making them wear 
what is outgrown in size and style. 

For styles change, and we change with them, even 
though the general trend of fashion is reversed only 
about once in each thirty years. And it is positive 
cruelty to children to make them wear clothes in which 
they feel themselves outlandish-looking. Happiness is 
to the full as wholesome for developing souls as is sun- 
shine for developing bodies. A famous woman said 
once that the only times in her life when she had felt 
entirely at peace with God and man were the times 
when she had felt also entirely well dressed. 

From Grand Prix gowns to school cloaks may seem a 
far cry, yet the connection is in nowise occult. The 
world-mind moves in cycles: its outgivings in circles. 
The ripple and foam of fashion breaking upon the re- 
motest shore got its initial impulse from that which 
was made ready for the functions of the great. There 
is correlation of style quite as demonstrable as the cor- 
relation of foree—a solidarity of human wishes even 
more strongly marked than the solidarity of society. 
Because of it there is this common impulse of great 
and less great toward a given effect. 

Like many another very good thing, Fibre Chamois 
suffers for its virtues. They are so great, so manifold, 
so widely and profitably appreciated, as to provoke im- 
itation of the baldest and most aggravating sort. In 
spite of protecting patents, vigorously enforced, a host 
of worthless stuffs have been thrown upon the market, 
each wearing the face, but with none of the good qual- 
ities of their common original. Unwary purchasers who 
have found them conspicuously wanting in every point 
are thereby sometimes tempted to question the excel- 
lence of the genuine Fibre. To them, to all people, let 
it be said that it is unsafe to buy any unwoven fabric 
unless the name Fibre Chamois is stamped in clear let- 
ters upon each yard of it. Asa further protection, try 
crumpling a corner of what is offered you into a tight 
ball. Unless it shakes out fresh and springily, put 
neither trust nor money in it. The clastic stiffness of 
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the true Fibre comes from its vegetable components, 
and is in no wise dependent upon starch, or glue, or any 
preparation susceptible to atmospheric dampness. 

Once upon a time a waggish clergyman insisted that 
there should be special services of thanksgiving for the 
mercies of omission—that is to say, he held that escape 
was far and away better than rescue. Doubtless there 
is more than a grain of truth in his thought; and who 
knows but Fibre Chamois may deserve particularby well 
of its era upon that count? There was certainly more 
than a threat of hoops in the air; they might have 
come, grown, increased and waxed exceeding great had 
there not been found another safe, easy and sure means 
of skirt distention. The hoop petticoat wholly destroys 
the finest natural line in a woman’s figure—that between 
the hipand the ankle. Skirts properly re-enforced with 
Fibre Chamois do but coquettishly accent its charm. 

Yet the ladies—God bless ’em !—have no monopoly 
of the Fibre. Every man that wears a coat has a lively 
interest in it. If he cares to be ranked the glass of 
fashion and the mold of form for his particular office, 
block, township, village or county, he will insist that 
his tailor shall use nothing else in his coat collars, la- 
pels, fronts and so on. He will even have it as inter- 
lining for the body of his greatcoat, or his cloak, if he 
is romantically inclined. 

Especially the wayfaring man—he whose business 
takes him out in all sorts of weather. Next to him will 
come the gentleman inclining to stoutness, yet still vain 
of his figure. Let him but once understand that he may 
have something that shali keep him warm as toast, yet 
add not one inch to his waist measure, and he will have 
it at any cost, much less a very moderate one. 

To multiply examples were needless as tiresome. 
The very best commentary upon all here set down is 
summed in the old truism, ‘‘ Nothing succeeds like sue- 
cess.” Fibre Chamois is so great and so greatly deser\- 
ing a success, it is well-nigh impossible for the makers: 
of it to keep up with their orders. Even throughout 
tho dead summer season they were unable to accumu- 
late stock. A very great man said: ‘You can fool all 
the people for some time, and some people all the time; 
but it is beyond human ingenuity to fool all the people 
all the time.” In view of that saying the Fibre’s merits 
stand self-attested. Nobody has been fooled into beliei 
in it, and everybody is coming to a comprehension oi 
how completely it has distanced every competitor. 


The attention of the ladies is called to a new lining, 
“Midnight Fast Black,” which can be especially ret- 
ommended for its quality, and being warranted not 
crock, to withstand washing, perspiration, acids, etc. 
without change of color or loss of strength. Can be had 
in silesias, percalines or satines. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By Grorck C, HURILBUT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


TuE source of the Niger is in 8°30% N. Lat., at an ele- 
vation of 2,800 feet above the sea. Its course is to the 
north and then to the northeast, amd _ its bed is ob- 
‘structed by bars. At Diafarabe the river divides into 
two arms, which reunite again at Safay, where the des- 
ert begins. At Bamaku the river begins to rise in June 
‘and is at its height in September. At Segu the meas- 
urements above low-water mark are : 8.7 inches on the 
Ist of June, 12} feet on August 4th, and nearly 18 feet 
on the 7th of September. The fall begins in September 
and ends in December. The origin of the Niger flood 
is the tropical rains, which begin at the end of May on 
the edge of the equatorial forest and on the borders of 
the Sahara at the end of July. The Niger never be- 
‘comes a torrent, for it has a slope from its source to 
Bamaku of not more than 5 feet in a mile. and beyond 
Bamaku of less than 4 inches to the mile, while its 
affuents rise at a very low elevation. The flood is re- 
tarded at Timbuktu, where the rise begins about July 
ist and continues till the middle of January. This fact 
Was first observed and partly explained by Barth, and 
his observations have been confirmed and extended by 
the French officers, Jaime and Caron. From Diafarabe 
to Lake Dhebo, a distance of 150 miles, the country is 
almost on a level with the river and forms a reservoir 
for the excess of water. On the Upper Niger the bars 
. the river bed retain the water in pools, and all along 

1e course of the stream there are Jakes and lagoons 
Pace with it, and these store up for a time the 
ACRE At Say, where the Niger is turned to the 
Ri Gide by the Sahara plateau, it enters the Soudan 
aaa 1 the tropical rains increase in quantity, while 

S augment its volume. The most important of 


these j Re es : 
ese is the Benué, itself a mighty river. The water is 


sieeeae oe aes i September, and the rains of the Sou- 
ee ae lower course of the Niger a new and 
ate ee ition of the upper river. The precipitation 

abundant, and the configuration of the country 


generally resembles that where the river takes its rise. 
As a consequence the floods are higher ; the Benué rises 
from 16 to 20 feet, and the Lower Niger 33 feet. 


Dr. Donatpson SsitH’s companion, Mr. Gillett, 
writes: ‘I left him at Bari, on the Webi Shebeli (So- 
maliland), just after he had received a fresh supply of 
cloth and money from the coast.’’ Dr. Smith had plenty 
of camels, and was to set out at once for Lake Rudolf, 
and to return as quickly as possible, so that he should 
reach the coast again in from three to six months. At 
the same time there was fever in the caravan ; but Mr. 
Gillett takes a hopeful view of things. His own advent- 
ures on the road from Bari to Berbera were few, and he 
made the journey in seventeen and a half days of what 
his men called ‘‘debbil marching.” 


Asxoser, the former capital of Abyssinia, has been 
abandoned, and King Menelek now lives at Addis 
Abeba, a name he has given to the hot springs of the 
Finfinni. The town is growing rapidly, and the build- 
ings of Ankober are furnishing the materials for the 
houses of the new capital. Addis Abeba stands in a 
plain surrounded by mountains. The palace, which 
looks like an Arab dwelling, stands on a mound. Its 
walls are whitewashed and it has a roof of reddish tiles, 
the doors, windows and steps being painted in bright 
colors—red, green, blue and yellow. Around the palace 
are the houses of the people, round dwellings with 
conical roofs, and on other mounds stand the church, 
the house of the Coptic bishop, and that of the gov- 
ernor. There is a daily market and also a weekly fair, 
and disputes are settled by the president of the traders, 
who sits on a bench under a reed umbrella. The small 
currency consists of cakes of salt, 10 inches long by 
about 2 inches in breadth and thickness. According to 
the rate of exchange, from 8 to 12 of these cakes are 
equivalent to a dollar (Maria Theresa ). 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


Pee nana Is Srack?—Progress in science does not 

san multiplication of facts = it also means a 
deeper understanding of facts already ‘a our possession 
oo astronomy we have hitherto been ied anes dis- 
ea pai figures, and of such magnitude that 
ce pee ra i a an idea of their meaning. The Eng- 
nence a ee oe oe: 8. Ball, who came into promi- 
the Ice Age rahanrenen ferent oe pa . 
lectures. He endeavors to qt figures in his 
“take?” because they conncet’ warily with eommon 
sense and every-day facts, Pye ne, not only in 
ear aerated, but the general public con 

t time 


i : to get an intelligent under- 
standing of the depths of “pace Suppose the gays) a 


telegraph wire were wound around the earth seven 
times and we sent an clectric spark through this wire, 
it would run from one end to the other in one second of 
time. An electric wave started on this earth through @ 
wire to the sun would take eight minutes to reach it, 
traveling at the rate of 180,000 niles a second. Alpha 
Centauri is the brightest star in the constellation of the 
Centaur. We may get some idea of its distance from 
us, and the immensity of space between us, when we 
learn that it would take an clectric spark four years 
to get from here to there, traveling at the same rate. 
Some of the stars we see every evening are so far away 
that if, for instance, the fall of Napoleon had been tele- 
graphed to them at the time the news would now, after 
about eighty years’ travel, not yet have reached them. 
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Yet there are stars farther away, so distant that a mes- 
sage conveying the news of America’s discovery by 
Christopher Columbus in 1492 would not yet have 
reached them, although the wave had been moving at 
the rate of 180,000 miles per second. Even that dis- 
tance does not indicate any boundary lines. On the 
photographie plate we discover starx so far away that 
“the glad tidings” which the angels sang about, now 
1,885 years ago, when the Lord was born, could not yet 
have been sent there, although the spark in all these 
years had been hastening at that tremendous rate. Is 
it unreasonable to say that the space around us is 
boundless ? 


A TELEPHONE TO THE Moon.—The subject of communi- 
cation with other planets or spheres of the universe 
seems to hold the human mind in thrall. With every 
new invention new schemes are proposed to utilize it as 
a means of connection with the beings that we guess 
live on other orbs. The latest dream is that of tele- 
phone connection with the moon, and it seems less wild 
than all other similar ones. One part of the idea rests 
upon simple natural fects. The ether is infinitely elas- 
tic, and, as far az our experience goes, an ideal medium 
for the transmission of vibrations. Through the ether it 
is proposed to send vibrations by means of clectricity, 
traveling at the rate of 192,000 miles a minute, the velo- 
city with which light comes to us from the sun. Though 
this is an enormous velocity, it is nevertheless possible 
to produce wave motions of that rate. It involves ‘the 
use of a gigantic coil, mounted vertically, with its axis in 
line with the moon.”? The other part of the idea is the 
supposition that the moon contains its proportionate 
amount of iron. If an iron mass be in the vicinity of 
electrical pulsations it will give outa “hum ” or “ buzz.”’ 
We notice this, for instance, when a current passes 
through some of the recent street-lighting apparatus for 
the transformation of high to low pressure. If iron be 
on the moon we can literally make things “ hum” 
on the moon. The waves produced by the “moon tele- 
phone” create a “disturbance” in the ether, and they 
spread out into space, radiating farther and farther in 
gigantic circles until swallowed up in its immensity, 
like ripples on the ocean. On their way these waves 
will strike the rugged surface of the moon and make 
things “buzz.””) The moon inhabitants will know how 
to make use of this influx. It is a daring scheme, but 
not exactly wild. Tt is within possibility, though per- 
haps not at present. 

Narrow handle bars on bieycles were tried years ago 
and found wanting; yet some are now made so near 
together or curved in such a way as to be wrong and 
injurious, This revival probably has some connection 
with the absurd habit, now too prevalent, of holding on 
to the bars close to the centre—a practice which is an 
Imitation of the practices of racing men who often have 
their handles hung so low that they just get their 
hands higher now and then asa relief. An intelligent 
critic of the sport, in The Biedd, gives it as his opinion 
that the handle bars of most machines are radically 
wrong because the requirements of road riders have not 
been considered. The general fault is that the handles 
are too far forward, not that they are too low, The cor- 
rect position for the handles is, as far as height is con- 
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cerned, on a level with the saddle, more or less, and 
they should be brought back toward the saddle far 
enough to make the knee quite overlap the hand when 
the pedal is at its highest point. When much force is- 
applied to the pedals, as on ascents, and the rider pulls , 
at the handles to counteract this, it stands to reason 
that he can do this to advantage only if the position of 
the handles approximates to a line running from the 
shoulder to the pedal. If the handles are greatly in ad- 
vance of this much power is wasted. To get the handles. 
into their proper position will probably require the head 

of the machine to be brought nearer the seal, so as to- 
reduce the leverage, which, if much increased by too 
great a raking back of the handle bar, will so weaken 
this part as to render it liable to give way to the strain. 
When handle bars are made narrow, in addition to be-— 

ing cranked down so that the handles are out of all 
comfortable reach of the seat, the objections to their 

use are intensified. In this case the rider has not only 

to adopt the curvilinear attitude of a monkey, but his 
chest is further narrowed by his shoulders being brought 
together to accommodate the inset of his hands, and his 
stability in the saddle is diminished. 


Licutsixac Bucs.—Of the many natural phenomena. 
which charm us upon a summer’s evening, when we sit- 
outdoors or when we come through the meadows and 
woods, the fireflies, glow-worms, or lightning bugs, are 
very prominent. Magnificent they are, these flying 
jewels or meteors, yet they cannot compare to those of 
tropical America, which give a steady luminosity and 
not the intermittent light of our ‘‘ bugs.’ Small print 
can be read by the light of these little beetles if the in- 
sect is moved along the lines, Radziszewski, a Polish 
scientist, has probably discovered the secret of the fire- 
fly. Three conditions are essential to the production ae 
phosphorescence at ordinary temperature. Oxygee xy 
must be present, and there must be such a reaction “5 
upon the phosphorescing mixture as is produced “ea 
acids and vegetable coloring matter by potash, so a 
and other alkalies. The third condition is that me 
kind of chemical action should take place. Radaisue= aeons 
ski also found that the organic compounds whiel, a 
be made to phosphoresce in the laboratory, und SE . ys | 
three conditions, were nearly all the fixeg af Mer i to i. 
oils. He concludes that the luminosity of the “they ‘ ,; 


the result of slow chemical action, or, in other] ret, 
a gradual oxidation of the fatty matter stored Mgye he 
cells provided. All luminous organs in inseone a ve mis 
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ing tubes; henee this matter is casily OXidiza x 
most readily when the inseet flies rapidly. Tes me tN 

the brighter glow from an insect on the i _ 

softer light from one sleeping or passive, It he 

supposed that the light of the ‘ bug” was he ee ~~ — 
order to enable it to see; but that theory is hm ~ we Pre 
to be correct, for some luminous centipedes ~~ > likelY 
stance, are blind. Most likely the light ig a for In 


blem. English male glow-worms have beeg _ em 
readily by caging a luminous female and ge 
males an opportunity of approach. The “lige. : 
may also be 2 means of defense, ora warni\y = hening 
creature is unpalatable, as is the case Willy 
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THE COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


By WALTER G. Cooper, CHIEF OF DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY AND PROMOTION. 


Tue Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion which was brilliantly opened at Atlanta, Ga., 
on the 18th of September, reflects great glory 
upon that thriving capital, upon the State of 
Georgia, and upon the South in general. The 
magnitude of the enterprise is now manifest, and 
visitors realize that this is not only a great ex- 
ponent of the resources of an almost heretofore 
unknown land, but a landmark which marks 

Vol. XL., No. 5—33. 


the beginning of a period of tremendous devel- 
opment of the country, and the very broad ex- 
tension of foreign trade. More particularly it 
marks an epoch in the history of the South, 
which will be far-reaching in its effects and con- 
duce to the welfare of that section in no small 
degree. Fifteen States and as many foreign 
countries are represented in most befitting ™2"- 
ner ; while the United States Government 44° 
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here on exhibition the finest illustrations of its 
functions ever placed before the eyes of the world. 
Especially is the management to be congratu- 
lated, when it is remembered what a difficult 
matter it was to induce the people to enter into 
the spirit of an enterprise of this character within 
so short a time after the close of the Columbian 
Exposition, at Chicago. 

It was an uphill business to impress a great 
number of the most important exhibitors with 
the advantages to be derived from proper repre- 
sentation at this Exposition, but several months 
ago the importance became manifest, and they 
realized the fact that they could ill afford to ig- 
nore an exposition of such a magnitude ; and in 
spite of the fact that there was a charge made of 
one dollar per square foot for space, the demand 
therefor was greater than the supply. The man- 
agement, recognizing the fact that this Exposition 
could not hope to compete with the World’s Fair 
in sheer magnitude, exercised their best efforts 
to raise the standard of excellence so high, and 
to eliminate mediocre exhibits to such an extent, 
that the Exposition would commend itself to the 
public, not as the largest, but the best and 
choicest collection ever made. The charge for 
space helped to accomplish this object, keeping 
out cheap exhibits, and made it practically im- 
possible for anything but the best to be presented. 
Experience has thus proven that the action of 
the management was well taken ; the policy was 
a wise one, aiding materially in adding to the 
financial strength of the Exposition C-mpany, 
and in giving to the management ample oppor- 
tunity not only of selecting the best in each and 
every line extant, but likewise in avoiding du- 
plicate exhibits from rival manufacturers, whose 
only aim was a desire to advertise, rather than 
to educate the people and aid in building up 
the country. 
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These people have managed well and wisely in 
every particular, but especially has tne financial 
department been admirably handled. The Fi- 
nance Committee have all along recognized the 
true idea of economy, and while not withhold- 
ing money when necessity demanded its expend- 
iture, the true value of the dollar in return 
therefor was demanded, and in this way have 
accomplished as much with the two millions of 
dollars at their command as has been accom- 
plished in previous expositions with five mil- 
lions. 

The management realized that new conditions 
offered a new career to the South, and firmly be- 
lieve that the industrial development so long 
predicted by the optimist in the past will begin 
at once. Following this idea, they projected the 
lines of the Cotton States and International Ex- 
position throughout the Western Hemisphere in 
particular and the world in general, in such a 
way as to bring Atlanta, the Piedmont region, 
and the entire Southern country before the eyes 
of the world in a manner that practical men will 
see here the opportunity for profitable invest- 
ment and remunerative trade. These people are 
now offered the first opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing to the world that they have enterprise of the 
broadest and most enlightened kind, and they 
are improving their opportunity in a most befit- 
ting manner. While it is a recognized fact that 
the immediate benefits of the Exposition will ac- 
crue more largely to the great manufacturing sec- 
tions of the Northern than to the Southern 
States, from the foreign trade which will be built 
up by this Exposition, the South will reap her 
reward in the establishment of needful manufac- 
turing enterprises in her midst; consequently, 
because of her close proximity to South Ameri- 
can countries, command in the future the large 
trade which she will be in the near future in po- 
sition to handle. 

Competent critics pronounce the exhibit from 
Mexico equal in every 
respect to that made by 
the same country at 
Chicago, and the man- 
agement of the Exposi- 
tion expect intercourse 
with the Mexican peo- 
ple to develop a very 
large trade, which will 
benefit American manu- 
facturers. Atlanta, the 
metropolis of the South, 
and one of the greatest 
manvwfacturing cities 
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compared with population in the Union, with 
commendable enterprise, already sells a great 
many goods to that country. Plows and other 
implements are shipped there in large quantities, 
and it is confidently expected that every product 
of this country, suited to Mexico, will find ready 
market there. Recognizing this important fact 
rmost fully, the manufacturers of Georgia banded 
themselves together in an association and erected 
= building on the Exposition grounds, in which is 

<lisplayed all of the important manufactured prod- 

ucts of the State, and these exhibits elicit the 
f£zavorable commendation and great surprise of all 
~ isitors. 

Venezuela makes a handsome and most strik- 
ing display of its resources and advantages, 
while the Venezuelan government is making 
every effort to have a line of steamships ply be- 
tween Laguira and Tampa, Florida, in order that 
Venezuela may embrace the opportunity to es- 
tablish closer trade relations with the Southern 
States. Negotiations are now pending with Mr. 
H. B. Plant, president of the Plant system of 
railways and steamships, looking toward the con- 
summation of this commercial desideratum, and 
this desire on the part of Venezuela will soon be 
a realization. The Southern people advocate 
and firmly believe that the United States govern- 
ment will shortly undertake 
the construction of the Ni- 
caragua Canal, and they had 
that in view when they de- 
signed the Exposition on so 
broad a scale. They recog- 
nize the fact that the open- 
ing of water communication 
between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans will give 

the manufacturers of 
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this country in gen- 
eral, and the Pied- 
mont region especi- 
ally, a larger market 
than any other manu- 
facturing country in 
the world. The 
Southerners want to 
be prepared for this 
when it comes, and to 
that end have on dis- 
play such evidences 
of their resources and - 
advantages that cap- 
ital will seek invest- 
ment in this greatly 
favored section, and 
build up within a very few years the greatest 
manufacturing plants on earth. They are pre- 
paring to manufacture and ship direct to the 
Orient, via the Nicaragua Canal, all the cot- 
ton which now goes by way of Europe; which 
means to the cotton planter of the South at least 
two cents per pound additional for his prod- 
uct, and wit place Southern agriculture upon a 
foundation of permanent prosperity. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Hubbard, of Texas, more recently United 
States Minister to Japan, made a most striking 
statement in a lecture delivered in Atlanta a few 
months ago, bearing upon this subject. He said 
that his residence in Japan and his knowledge of 
the possibilities of the American trade in the 
Orient had made him an enthusiast on the sub- 
ject of the building of the Nicaragua Canal. Just 
before leaving Japan he was called upon by rep- 
resentatives of Li Hung Chang, and of the Japan- 
ese foreign minister, who offered, in the name 
of their principals, to raise all necessary money 
to float the bonds for the building of this canal, 
in order that China and Japan might buy their 
cotton direct from the American grower. Gov- 
ernor Hubbard further stated that the people of 
Japan have an intense ad- 

miration for America and _ 
Americans, and that the 
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most favorable conditions exist for the building 
up of a vast American trade in that country, as 
soon as the necessary transportation facilities are 
arranged for. 

South America is clearly, by reason of her 
geographical position, a natural customer of the 
United States, yet we buy as much from Latin 
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America as England and France combined, while 
both of these countries greatly out-sell us. If 
there is anything in reciprocity, we ought to 
have the trade of our Southern neighbors, and 
we would have it but for the obstacles in trans- 
portation facilities, which, however, are likely to 
be overcome in the near future. Europe has bet- 
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ter connections than America, and mail from At- 
lanta to Brazil frequently goes by the way of 
Liverpool—a fact as strange as it is true. Coffee, 
the great staple product of Brazil, is marketed 
chiefly in the United States, just as the cotton 
produced in the South is marketed principally 
in Europe ; but, in spite of this, our opportuni- 
ties for shipping goods to South America are in- 
ferior to those of almost any country in Europe. 
The exports from the United States to Latin 
America in 1885 were only sixty-one million 
dollars, while in 1892 they were ninety million 
dollars, having increased fifty per cent. in seven 
years; which only proves what might be reason- 
ably expected if we enjoyed better transportation 
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that the feeling of bitterness engendered by the 
late unpleasantness between the United States 
and Chili has largely subsided in favor of better 
commercial relations. 

The mineral and forestry display is under the 
care of the United States Government, in charge 
of Dr. David P. Day, member of the United 
States Geological Survey. Here is presented a 
representative collection of the mineral and  for- 
estry resources of all the States, but more espe- 
cially of the southern region and of the lower 
Appalachian countries, and this exhibit is more 
exhaustive and more striking than that made at 
Chicago. The geological formation of the coun- 
try is shown by immense oil paintings, one hun- 
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facilities. Circumstances at present are particu- 
larly favorable to the upbuilding of this trade. 
The whole of South America is enthusiastic over 
closer trade relations with the United States, and 
to that end, almost without exception, the South 
American countries made liberal appropriations 
for proper representation at the Cotton States 
and International Exposition. The cordial re- 
ception given to Congressman Livingston, of 
Georgia, on his recent visit to Venezuela, be- 
cause of his resolution introduced in Congress 
favoring the intervention of the United States in 
behalf of Venezuela, but emphasizes the friendly 
feelings professed by that country which is shared 
- ¢hroughout South America ; and the fact that 
chili makes a most creditable display here shows 


dred and twenty feet long, picturing the forma- 
tions on a scale of one foot to the mile. a 
forestry display is in charge of Dr. Fernow, an 
is one of the best collections ever shown of the 
woods of America. An object lesson of great 
value and interest to the South is here presented 
in the French system of turpentine orcharding, 
which is intended to prevent the wholesale ae 
struction of the pine forests which has alae 
from the careless turpentine orcharding 1 ati 
Southern States. If an advantageous change can 
be effected from the primitive methods of oe, 
pentine extraction now in vogue, it will see 
hundreds of millions of dollars to the perc 
pine region of the South within the next decac re 
The Government’s exhibit in connection W? 
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the cotton plant is a notable one. The plant and 
all that affects it from the time that the seed is 
planted until the crop is marketed is shown in the 
minutest detail. Every insect and insecticide is 
here shown, every variety of cotton is presented, 
and the various forms of packing and shipping 
in vogue in every part of the world is represented. 
The soils of the Southern States are shown in 
great varieties in glass jars; the constituents are 
represented by different colored material in strata, 
proportionate to the actual quantity in the soil, 
showing what is present and what is needed. 
From these object lessons in soil the farmer is 
able to see at a glance the strong points of his 
own soil, and the material necessary to make it 
more productive. In the same way the Forestry 
Department shows object lessons in good and bad 
forestry, with the methods by which denuded 
lands may be reclaimed and recovered by forest 
growth. The various departments in the gov- 
ernment service are represented by exhibits fully 
as interesting as those at the World’s Fair, while 
some features, notably the Fisheries Exhibit, sur- 
pass that made at Chicago. 

The Machinery Building, as a whole, is an ob- 
ject lesson of great value to the manufacturers. 
One object has been to show the process of man- 
ufacture likely to be used in the development of 
Southern resources, and these exhibits will do 
much toward inspiring the investment of capital 
in promising enterprises in the South. 

A great work has been done by the Woman’s 
Department, and through the women a great deal 
of interest abroad has been inspired. Everything 
relating to woman’s work—from household econ- 
omy to the highest type of art, and the broadest 
field of intellectual achievements—has been levied 
on for contribution and display in the Wom- 
an’s Building. An elaborate organization with 


ramifications throughout the 
Union was early effected, and 
almost every interest in which 
woman figured has been en- 
listed in the cause of the Ex- 
position. The Colonial Exhibit, 
which is in charge of the 
Woman’s Department, is _par- 
ticularly rich, and the entire 
field of woman’s work is well 
represented. All sorts of 
women’s congresses will be 
held during the Exposition, 
and different dates have been 
fixed for organizations cover- 
ing not only the United 
States but the civilized world. 
It is astonishing to see how many women deal 
with the Exposition, in a business way, not 
only in the Woman’s Department but in all 
branches of the Exposition. There is hardly 
a department in the entire organization with 
which women do not figure in some capacity. 
And the fact that the Woman’s Building was 
designed by a woman has stirred up great in- 
terest among the sex in this profession. Women 
figure as exhibitors, caterers, concessionnaires, 
and in various other capacities in such num- 
bers as to show the rapid extension of woman’s 
sphere of action. 

The department which is of particular and pe- 
culiar interest to all people is the exhibit made 
by the negroes. When a committee went to 
Washington for the purpose of inducing Congress 
to appropriate money toward the proper conduct 
of this Exposition, prominent negroes accom- 
panied the party and made able speeches in be- 
half of the appropriation before the congressional 
committee, urging that the negroes of the South 
should have a chance to show what they have 
accomplished in thirty years of freedom and civ- 
ilization. The Exposition Company carried out 
its agreement to erect for the exclusive use of the 
Africo-American exhibit a building containing 
twenty-five thousand square feet of space, and 
this building is well filled with evidences proving 
beyond question that the negro has made won- 
derfully good use of his freedom ; and these evi- 
dences of progress are a revelation to visitors 
from the North and the South, the East and the 
West. One of the leading orators on opening 
day was Professor Booker T. Washington, a very 
able and refined colored man, who is a pioneer 
in technical education among his race, and at the 
head of the Tuskeegee (Alabama) Industrial 
School, which makes one of the most interesting 
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exhibits on the grounds. Similar schools and 
<olleges in Virginia, Georgia and other States also 
make creditable exhibits, and the array of work 
shows substantial progress of surprising charac- 
ter. The negroes have a department of inven- 
tions, proving a degree of talent in this line which 
was not supposed to exist. They have also a 
church and home department, in which is shown 
the progress and comfort in home life of the race. 
They maintain that this is of special importance, 
as people are too apt to confound the progressive 
and educated class of negroes with the most il- 
literate, thriftless and stupid of the race, just as 
the Chinese laborers, or coolies, are confounded 
with the educated class high above them. The 
millions of money expended in the education of 
the negroes in the last thirty years amount to a 
vast sum, and is little realized by people who have 
not investigated the subject; hence, the educa- 
tional exhibit will be, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant and impressive in the whole list. Mr. I. 
Garland Penn, a negro from Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, possessing both talent and tact, is in charge 
of this department, and is doing much toward 
winning for his race a just recognition of their 
merits. This is the first opportunity granted the 
negro of properly presenting his claims for dig- 
nified citizenship to the American people, and he 
's making the most of his advantageous oppor- 
tunity, 

The States of New York, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, Alabama, California, Florida and Geor- 
gia have special buildings on the grounds, while 
all of the Southern and many of the Northern 
and Western States have creditable exhibits. 
California, through its State Board of Trade, 
makes an exhibit similar to the one made by 
that State at the World's Fair, and is one of 
the most striking State displays made upon the 
grounds, 

The electrical fountain, designed by Luther 
Stieringer, is located in the middle of Clara Mere, 
and is the most pronounced success on the 
grounds. The pumps required to operate this 
fountain have a capacity of twenty-four million 
gallons per day, and the electric light used to radi- 
ate the streams of water has two hundred and fifty 
thousand candle power in the beam. Four forms 

water are used—a solid stream one hundred 
nd fifty feet high, a geyser, spray and fog bank. 

e latter is produced by escaping steam, on 
pich 4 spray is allowed to fall, condensing it 
wre mist. The basis of the fountain is an island 
2 yered With a material having the appearance 
k. There are twenty-one orifices, each 

Z out thirty inches in diameter, having from 
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seven to ten jets, and the apparatus is so arranged 
with small jets as to form wheat sheaves. Thus 
is produced the effect of a great fountain, geyser 
and spray, surrounded at the base by a hedge of 
wheat sheaves, and the whole is illuminated by 
all the colors of the rainbow. 

The Exposition is not lacking in amusement 
features. Midway Heights, on the northern side 
of the grounds, affords many interesting features, 
such as the Mexican, Chinese and Japanese vil- 
lages, Streets of Cairo, Phoenix Wheel, Hagen- 
beck’s Trained Animals, vaudeville theatres, Pal- 
ace of Illusions, Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show, 
and many other attractions. 

The chief of the Department of Publicity and 
Promotion has perfected arrangements insuring 
the attendance of exceeding twenty-five State 
press associations from various sections of the 
Union. Much speculation was indulged in as to 
whether Atlanta would be equal to the task of 
entertaining the vast crowds expected to attend 
this great Exposition; but whatever of fear was 
manifested has been dispelled by the noble man- 


SPECIMEN OF ORNAMENTAL STAFF WORK ON THE 
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ner in which Atlanta handled the crowds who, 
after participating in the ceremonies at the open- 
ing of the Chickamauga National Park, visited 
Atlanta in large numbers; and the prospective at- 
tendance, estimated at from two to three millions 
of people, will be entertained in Atlanta in a 
manner that can but elicit praise from all who 
visit the Gate City. 


THE NEW SOUTH. 


THE: opening of the beautiful and impressive 
Exposition at Atlanta practically reveals that new 
South in which the late Henry F. Grady saw so 
much and for which he did so much. The bold- 
ness of Atlanta’s enterprises is typical of the new 
industrial passion which has taken possession of 
the South. Not alone in Atlanta are the streets 
humming with activity, but throughout the re- 
gion of which this beautiful city is the commer- 
cial centre there is a rush and hurry of working 


persons of all grades; there is the growth of 
factories and rolling mills, and there is an in- 
crease in transportation facilities that is phe- 
nomenal. 

No one can enter the Exposition grounds with- 
out being profoundly impressed with the energy 
displayed by these Southerners. With a sum of 
money that was considerably less than a million 
dollars they have erected a group of buildings of 
which no city need be ashamed. The eagerness 
with which the West, many parts of the North 
and the solid South have responded must come 
with profound satisfaction to the business men of 
Atlanta. 

The Woman’s Building, about which we have 
heard so much in the North, has been opened 
with perfect success, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Thompson and Mrs. Gordon. It is said in the 
South now, when you want anything done well 
and quickly, ‘‘Go to Atlanta and go to the 
women.’’ An interesting attraction of the Wom- 


Manufactures. 


Woman's. 


Electric. Transportation. 


A GROUP OF NOTABLE BUILDINGS AT THE EXPOSITION. 


THE COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


an’s Building is the calendar of Southern beau- 
ties, in which each month is represented by a 
typical woman of one of the Southern States. 
The leading face is that of Miss Winnie Davis, 
who represents Mississippi. The others are 
Miss Annie R. Sterling, of Westminster, Md. ; 
Miss Janie Sutherlin Smith, of Danville, Va. ; 
Miss Frances Wheat Shober, of Salisbury, N.°C. ; 
Miss Virginia Leigh Frazer, of Charleston, 8. C. ; 
Miss Marian H. Dunbar, of Augusta, Ga. ; Miss 
Mattie Houston, of Tallahassee, Fla. ; Miss Annie 
H. Reese, of Birmingham, Ala. ; Miss Ella Mehle, 
of New Orleans, La.; Miss Emma Belknap, of 
San Antonio, Texas; Miss Georgia Lincoln, of 
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The Fine Arts Building has a classic, Parthe- 
non-like frieze across its facade. The exhibition 
of pictures is by far the most notable ever given 
south of Philadelphia. The result of this is an 
intense curiosity among all visitors to ‘‘see the 
pictures.’? Such exhibitions of paintings as have 
been given previously in this section have been 
sporadic and of the most unsatisfactory charac- 
ter. The development of this popular interest, 
therefore, is one of the most interesting features 
of this exhibition. 

The great Machinery Hall is more than filled 
with exhibits ; that is, the floor space is all filled. 

Concerning the probable results of the enter- 


FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


Little Rock, Ark. ; Miss Queenie Woods, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Miss Elsie Castleman, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. The original pictures are water colors, 
painted by Mrs. Caroline C. Lovell, and give an 
admirable idea of the beauty of the daughters of 
Dixie. They are hung in tho Art Gallery of the 
Woman’s Building, and the calendars are sold in 
the hall for the benefit of the fund. 

The big Government exhibition, though cover- 
ing less ground, is really more complete than the 
display at Chicago. Professor Gould-Brown, of 
the Smithsonian Institution, who is in charge of 
this division of the work, has repeatedly ex- 
pressed himself as profoundly satisfied with the 
showing the government has made. 


prise, Director-General Collier said, in an inter- 
view at the opening of the Exposition : 

‘‘The immediate advantages of the exhibition 
will be felt in New York, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio and Pennsylvania, because it will 
create a demand for the manufactures in these 
States to which we are now supplying the raw 
material and with which we are not quite ready 
to compete; but the competition will come. It 
is now developing, and in a very short while we 
hope we will be able to directly reap the benefits 
the seeds of which we are now sowing. We have 
received an immense number of exhibits from 
the North, and they are of a sort and of a grade 
which make them interesting to our people.” 
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HEADS OF THE EXPOSITION. 


Tue promoters of the Cotton States and Inter- 
national Exposition are the leading men of 
finance in the South. President C. A. Collier, so 
well known as the head official of the Capital 
City Bank, of Atlanta, entered into the work of 
guiding the affairs of the Exposition with great 
spirit and enthusiasm, and to his excellent man- 
agement and direction is due in a large measure 
the success achieved. It would be amusing, if 
it could be told, the many strange propositions 
that have come to President Collier in the course 
of asingle day. All sorts and conditions of people 
call to see the 
president about 
every imagina- 
ble thing; but in 
spite of his army 
of persistent 
callers the pres- 
ident manages 
to get. through 
with his exten- 
sive correspond- 
ence and at- 
tend to many 
details connect- 
ed with the Ex- 
position work. 
Nearly every 
man about the 
headquarters 
will tell you it 
is a great thing 
for the Exposi- 
tion that Charles 
A. Collier ix 
president. They 
will tell you that 
the executive of- 
ficer of a great 
enterprise like the Exposition needs to have a 
great deal of patience, of pluck, of backbone, 
of directness, of quick judgment, of tact, of 
diplomacy, of executive ability in every direc- 
tion and an infinite capacity for details. Often 
and often emergencies have arisen which re- 
quired quick and determined action. President 
Collier has always shown himself equal to the 
occasion. Numerous times have come when 
it was necessary for the president to put him- 
self in direct opposition to some of the strong- 
est forces in the community in order to carry 
a point. He has not shown himself lacking 
in aggressiveness at such times. His position is 


CHARLES A. COLLIER, PRESIDENT OF THE EXPOSITION, 


THE COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


an extremely trying one. The infinite amount of 
vexation and worry incident upon the manage- 
ment and direction of a large enterprise is by no 
means the greater part of the work. There are 
so many matters of great moment connected with 
the making of an exposition to be considered. 
For instance, the question of bringing this or that 
feature to the Exposition ; matters of policy; 
financial questions, and the proper care and 
handling of the many important visitors who 
come to the city on Exposition business and who 
expect distinguished attention from the Exposi- 
tion’s high officials. 

President Collier is ably assisted by Edmund 
A. Felder, who 
was prominent- 
ly connected 
with the World’s 
Fair and the 
Midwinter Ex- 
position at San 
Francisco ; J. R. 
Lewis, Secre- 
tary; AL 
Kontz, Treas- 
urer ; Alexander 
W. Smith, Au- 
ditor; Grant 
Wilkins, Chief 
Engineer ; 8. M. 
Inman, Chair- 
man of the Fi- 
nance Commit- 
tee ; J. W. Eng- 
lish, Chairman 
of the Executive 
Committee, and 
Walter G. Coop- 
er, Commis- 
sioner of the De- 
partment of 
Publicity and 
Promotion. Mr. Cooper is the indefatigable offi- 
cial who has made the Exposition known to the 
world. He has kept in touch with the press of the 
world, and has had wonderful success in getting 
columns and whole editions printed about the Ex- 
position. His office is and has been for months 
past continually thronged with out-of-town cor- 
respondents. He never wearies of furnishing 
facts about the Exposition. After filling up his 
newspaper callers on the Exposition facts he will 
take them out to the grounds and show them 
around. His correspondence with the editors of 
the country is vast. It keeps both himself and 
his assistant, Mr. Craig, busy ten hours a day. 


THE COTTON STATES AND 
The financial resources of the Exposition are 


thus stated : 


Local subscriptions . $225,000 
City appropriation . 75,000 
Space (estimated) . 100,000 
Bonds: 23. @ 2 Sat 4, 4, 4 Sr . 800,000 
Gate receipts over bonds (estimated ) . 1,000,000 
Light, power, ete - : Rene! 25,000 
Concessionnaires 200,000 

$1,945,000 
Grounds and improvements 262,000 


; $2,207,000 
Managed by such men and backed by a capi- 
tal of two mil- 
lion dollars, it is 
not difficult to 
estimate the 
great importance 
ofthe Exposi- 
tion in the South 
this year as a 
commercial fac- 
tor. All of the 
Southern repub- 
lics prominent 
in the affairs of 
the world’s com- 
merce, such as | 
Mexico, Venezu-y Z 
ela, the Argen- “4 
tine Republic, 
Guatemala, Ni- 
caragua and 
others, have 
brought hand- 
some exhibits, - 
and commission- 
ers sent to Bra- 
zil, Chili, Peru, 
Ecuador, Boli- 
via, Paraguay, 
Uraguay, Sal- 
vador, Costa Rica 
and other powers of South America have been 
successful in enlisting their co-operation also. 


THE CHICKAMAUGA MILITARY PARK. 


AN important event of national interest, some- 
what allied to the opening of the Cotton States 
Exposition at Atlanta, is the dedication of the 
new military park on the battlefield of Chicka- 
mauga, near Chattanooga, the exercises in con- 
nection with which were held on September 19th 
and 20th. It is not very far from Atlanta to 


GENERAL JOHN B. GORDON, ORATOR AT THE DEDICATION CEREMONIES 
OF THE CHICKAMAUGA NATIONAL PARK. 
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Chattanooga, and therefore proved entirely feasi- 
ble for visitors to witness the opening exercises 
at the Fair, and then reach Chattanooga in time 
for the noteworthy addresses and reviews of vet- 
erans that marked the opening of the national 
park. Gettysburg, Shiloh, Antietam and Chick- 
amauga have now been designated by Congress 
as national military parks and reservations. Per- 
haps ‘no other battleground of the Civil War 
possesses greater natural attractions for the pur- 
poses of a great park than Chickamauga. From 
the military point of view, the fighting in the 
vicinity of Chattanooga was equally creditable to 
the blue and the 
gray, and the 
distinguished 
orators who took 
part in the dedi- 
catory pro- 
gramme of last 
month—some of 
whom partici- 
pated in the 
armed conflict 
on one side and 
some on the 
other —found 
opportunity to 
give unstinted 


‘ praise to the 
IN |) sébravery and 
AS SS. manliness of 


in the great 
struggle more 
than twenty 
years ago. Sur- 
vivors of both 
sides have ex- 
erted them- 
selves, with mu- 
tual respect and 
good will, in the 
great task of giving realization to this plan of a 
national park at Chickamauga. The story has 
been well told by General H. V. Boynton in his 
new volume published by the Robert Clarke 
Company, of Cincinnati. Without disparage- 
ment of others, it may be said that General 
Boynton has been the most active man in the 
‘movement which has resulted in the creation of 
the great national military park. It was first 
suggested in 1888 that Northern and Southern 
soldiers might well unite to preserve the field 
where both, in a military sense, had won such 
renown. 


\ / their adversaries 
; 


THE STARS IN “OLD GLORY.” 


By CLIFFORD WARDEN. 


Tue next change in the flag of the United 
States will occur on the 4th of July, 1896—not 
in 1895, as has been the prevailing belief. Con- 
gress passed in 1894 an ‘‘enabling act’’ for the 
admission of Utah ‘‘into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States,’’ and an errone- 
ous impression prevailed that a change in the 
national flag would be made July 4th, 1895, in 
supposed compliance with the law which requires 
that an additional star shall be placed in the flag 
to represent each new State of the Union. But 
the fact is, the placing of a star in the blue field 
of ‘‘Old Glory’’ to represent the State of Utah 
must be postponed until 1896, because the land 
of ‘‘ Latter-day Saints’’ has to perform several 
important acts before it can be admitted as a 
member of the family of States. These acts can- 
not be completed earlicr than about Christmas, 
1895. After all of the obligations and duties im- 
posed by the enabling act shall have been per- 
formed the new law makes it the duty of the 
President of the United States to issue his pro- 
clamation, declaring the State of Utah admitted 
into the Union upon an equal footing with the 
original States. Then the American Union will 
consist of forty-five States, and Utah’s two sen- 
ators and one representative will be entitled to 
take their seats in the Congress of the United 
States. 

The admission of Utah will make necessary 
another change in the flag, in obedience to the 
law which directs that ‘‘a new star shall be added 
to the union of the flag on the admission of every 
new State into the Union,”’ and that ‘‘such ad- 
dition shall take effect on the 4th day of July 
then next succeeding such admission.”’ 

Recognizing the fact that a change in the flag 
is soon to be made, the timely suggestion is be- 
ing considered by members of Congress that a 
law ought to be enacted by which the ‘‘ arrange- 
ment of the stars in the blue union of the flag”’ 
would be brought under some artistic and sys- 
tematic rule. 

No action has ever yet been taken by Congress 
to determine in what manner the stars should be 
arranged in the union of the flag. The jaws re- 
lating to the national flag have been silent upon 
this subject. 

The first legally authorized ‘Flag of the 
Thirteen United States’? was, by resolution of 
the Continental Congress, ‘thirteen stripes, al- 


ternate red and white; the union to be thirteen 
stars, white, in a blue field, representing a new 
constellation.’? That resolution was adopted, 
June 14th, 1777. ,The flag had twelve stars en- 
circling a larger star in the centre of the blue 
union. The national flag continued in that form 
—thirteen stripes and thirteen stars, represent- 
ing the thirteen States—until 1794. Then two 
new States—Vermont and Kentucky —having 
been admitted into the Union—in 1791 and 
1792, respectively—the Congress passed an act 
altering the flag by making it consist of ‘‘ fifteen 
stripes, alternate red and white,’’ the union to be 
‘fifteen stars, white, in a blue field.”’ 

The next law relating to the American flag, 
passed in 1818, reduced the number of stripes to 
thirteen, returning to the old form of thirteen 
stripes and a star for each State. This form was 
readopted because, as stated at the time, it was 
‘*truly emblematical of our origin and existence 
as an independent nation.’? That proved to be 
the permanent law, except that in 1873, when 
Congress made the general revision of the statutes 
of the United States, it altered the flag law by 
simply making it suit the conditions then exist- 
ing with thirty-seven States in the Union, and 
omitting the original enacting clause and unnec- 
essary verbiage. It is a noteworthy fact that no 
allusion is made in any of the laws to the ar 
rangement of the stars in the blue field. 

The text of that ‘‘ Act to establish the Flag of 
the United States,’? approved April 4, 1818, is 
as follows : 


“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
from and after the 4th day of July next the flag of the 
United States be thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate 
red and white ; that the union be twenty stars, white, 
in a blue field. 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That on the admission 
of every new State into the Union one star be added to 
the union of the flag; and that such addition shall take 
effect on the 4th day of July then next succeeding such 
admission.” 


This law resulted from the recommendations 
of a congressional committee that 


“The accession of new States since that alteration 
(by the act of 1794), and the certain prospect that at no 
distant period the number of States will be considerably 
multiplied, render it, in the opinion of the committee, 
highly inexpedient to increase the number of stripes, as 
every flag must, in some measure, be limited in size. That 


THE STARS IN 


under the circumstances they are led to believe no alter- 
ation could be made more emblematical of our origin and 
present existence than to reduce the stripes to the orig- 
inal number of thirteen, to represent the number then 
contending for and happily achieving their independ- 
ence ; and to increase the stars to the number corre- 
sponding to the number of States now in the Union, 
and hereafter to add one star to the flag whenever a 
new State shall be admitted.” 


It is recorded that the first official flag dis- 
played over the Houses of Congress after the pas- 
sage of the act of 1818, had the stars so arranged 
as to form a large five-pointed star, concentric 
with the Union. That arrangement has, how- 
ever, gone into almost *‘innocuous desuetude,”’ 
and the stars are now generally placed in hori- 
zontal and perpendicular lines or rows. 

There has recently been gratifying and healthy 
growth of popular interest in our beautiful na- 
tional flag, the sight of which inspires patriotism 
of the highest order. From year to year this 
patriotic sentiment heightens, and besides float- 
ing proudly over Uncle Sam’s forts and govern- 
ment offices, ‘Old Glory” is conspicuously 
displayed. on the schools and business houses 
throughout the land. It adorns rooms in the 
residences of our loyal people, and the latest evi- 
dence of veneration for our country’s banner has 
been afforded by the commendable practice of 
flying the flag upon churches. ‘‘Flag Day,” 
June 14th, the anniversary of the adoption of 
the ‘‘Stars and Stripes ’’ as our national emblem, 
is a celebration which is growing in popularity 
throughout the country. On this day the flag is 
displayed prominently by patriotic people every- 
where. Positive and stringent orders have been 
issued by the government departments at Wash- 
ington, requiring that the flag shall be -displayed 
regularly on all government offices, government 
vessels, etc., and one of the late acts passed by 
Congress was seriously and solemnly put through 
for the purpose of correcting the remarkable and 
anomalous omission to fly the starry banner on 
the great Capitol building, which omission was 
said to have been due toa lack of money for the 
purchase of flags. 

No action with respect to the alteration of the 
form of the flag has lately been taken by the 
government. Bills have been introduced in 
Congress proposing ‘‘to prevent the desecration 
of the flag,”? ‘‘to promote and encourage the dis- 
play of the flag of the United States,’’ and ‘‘to 
make more definite, uniform and symbolical the 
flag of the United States of America.’’? Neither 
of these became laws; they failed to receive con- 
current action in the two Houses. Even at the 
time of the insertion of new stars in the flag to 
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represent the six new States which were brought. 
into the Union in 1889 and 1890, no law required 
systematic and symbolical placing of the stars in 
the union of the flag. The changes at that time 
were made upon executive orders from the heads. 
of the several government departments. That 
given by the Secretary of the Navy required that 
the union of the national ensign and the union 
jack used in the naval service should be com- 
posed of two rows of eight stars and four rows of 
seven stars to provide for the addition of a star 
to represent each of those new incoming States, 
namely: North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Idaho and Wyoming. Neither of 
these changes in the flag required special legisla- 
tion by Congress, because the existing general 
law was directory in relation to the addition of 
one star for every new State. 

In his famous patriotic poem, ‘‘ The American 
Flag,’? Joseph Rodman Drake used this ex- 
pression : 

_‘* When Freedom from her mountain height 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 


She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there.” 


Yet, as has been shown, ‘‘the stars of glory’’ 
are not set in Freedom’s standard with artistic 
or symbolic taste. 

A heraldic shield has been suggesfed as an ap- 
propriate, elastic, symbolic form to be adopted 
for the permanent arrangement of the stars in 
our national emblem, and this design has been 
advocated as symbolical of safety, the protecting 
shield of the Union, emblematic of shelter, in- 
vulnerability and peace, an invitation to the op- 
pressed, an assurance of protection to the weak, 
and a joy and blessing to the industrious and 
well-behaved. 

But the only seemingly adequate formal prop- 
position of recent date, having for its object the 
uniform and proper placing of the stars in the 
union of the flag, was introduced in Congress as 
‘¢ A bill to make more definite, uniform and sym- 
bolical the flag of the United States of America.” 
It proposed to establish by law the proportions 
of the American flag, with the thirteen alternate 
red and white stripes, seven red and six white, 
‘‘constituting that portion of the flag known as 
the fly’’; and that part of the flag known as the 
‘‘ynion”? should consist of ‘‘a rectangular blue 
field occupying a space next to the staff equal to 
the upper seven stripes, measured perpendicu- 
larly, and an equal space horizontally, provided 
the flag be in proportion to the marching stand- 
ard, namely: seventy-two inches in width by 
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seventy-eight inches in length; that if the flag 
be made longer in proportion to its width, the 
blue field shall be made longer in proportion to 
its width, in the ratio of one-half the proportion- 
ate increase in the length of the flag.’’ 

The suggestive new features of the proposed 
law were: 


‘That the field shall hold the outline of a white 
pansy, with a true pansy centre, which shall represent 
the capital or central government; that the white 
stars, representing the several States, shall be set inside 
the white outline of the pansy, in a manner to produce 
the general effect at a distance of a white pansy in the 
blue sky. 

“Sec. 2. That the staff of the flag shall be made to 
represent a sleeping American rattlesnake, head down- 
ward, with an acorn in place of the head and a white 
pansy bud in place of rattles, the whole symbolizing 
defense, courage, wisdom, strength, peace and immor- 
tality.” 

The appropriateness of the pansy design for 
the arrangement of the stars in the flag is sus- 
tained by the definition of the name of this 
‘‘ garden violet’? of North America, as emblem- 
atic of thought. 


“ And there is pansies, 
That’s for thoughts,” 


is the way in which Shakespeare caused poor 
Ophelia to give the accepted definition of the 
pansy in the language of flowers. 

The suitableness of a flower as a constituent 


part of our beautiful flag is also supported by ref- 
erence to a pretty event which occurred when the 
American flag was first carried into the Chinese 
Sea. It is related that when the ship Empress, 
from New York, arrived in Canton harbor, fly- 
ing the American flag, it excited much curiosity 
among the people. News was circulated that a 
strange ship had arrived in the ‘‘ Flowery King- 
dem’ from the farther end of the world bearing 
a flag as beautiful as a flower. Everybody went 
to see the ‘‘kow-kee-cheun,’’ or ‘flowery flag 
ship.’’? This name at once established itself in 
the Chinese language, and America is now called 
‘“‘Kow-kee-kon,”’ the flower flag country, and an 
American is a ‘‘ Kow-kee-koch-yin ’’—flower flag 
countryman. 

This interesting subject of the arrangement of 
the stars in the union of the flag has been dis- 
cussed by Congressmen in committee rooms and 
privately, and I have the word of prominent 
members that, at the earliest seasonable oppor- 
tunity, they will bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of Congress, for the purpose of having 
adopted the most appropriate, artistic, emblem- 
atic design for the disposition of the stars in 
‘(Old Glory,’? and this action will be taken in 
the hope and expectation that the new design 
will be put into practical use when next the na- 
tional flag is changed for the purpose of adding 
a star for the new State of Utah. 


CHILDREN OF CHANCE. 


By LIONEL W. Lype. 


I er a maid, 
With lilies in her hair, 
Like snowflakes laid 
Amid the nut-brown tresses there. 


Across her cheek 

There spread a pure pink glow, 
As if to seek 

A contrast in the lilies’ snow. 


Her eyes, like mist 
On far-off hills in spring, 
Pale amethyst, 
Were filled with lustrous shadowing. 


Children of chance, 

Ye deathless hopes that start 
From a stray glance, 

With mutual music of the heart! 


BOOKS WE HAVE STUCK IN. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


It is a lady who suggests the topic, ‘‘ Books 
we have stuck in.’? She herself frankly admits 


that the ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress’? (Bunyan’s) is’ 


one of these books. She stuck in it. She never 
emerged from the Slough of Despond, or per- 
haps Giant Despair ‘‘ bottled”? her in Doubting 
Castle. The land of Beulah she has never seen, 
nor had the most distant view of the Delectable 

Mountains. I cannot forgive her. 
The remarks of the lady cited pricked my own 
literary conscience. What books have I stuck 
in? Let the reader put to himself the same 
question if he is anxious to humble his spirit. I 
do not speak of mere modern books, in which 
we all stick blamelessly, and ‘“‘swatter out” 
(kailyard style) on the home side of the bog. I 
stuck three times in ‘‘The Black Arrow,’’ but 
perseverance and a stay at a Highland lodge 
where there were no other books but ‘‘ The 
Black Arrow,’? enabled me to get to finis. As 
my admiration for the author of ‘The Black 
Arrow ”’ is boundless, there can be little harm or 
offense in naming a few other books in which I 
have stuck. I stuck in ‘‘The Manxman,’’ also 
in ‘*The Bondsman,’ in ‘David Grieve,’? in 
“The Heavenly Twins,” not getting deeper into 
the bog than page the first. I was ‘‘stogged,” 
as Devonshire folk say, in ‘‘The Egoist’’: I was 
tripped up by a man’s leg, about which there was 
a great deal of very witty writing. In ‘Diana of 
the Crossways’? I became clogged and encum- 
bered, getting out on the home side. In another 
novel of the most conscientious industry I was 
hogged about page eighty-seven : the name need 
not be mentioned, as I would be the last to dis- 
courage other pilgrims, I was bogged in ‘* Dom- 
bey and Son,’? in ‘Little Dorrit,” in ‘Our 
Mutual Friend,’? in “The Light that Failed,” 
in “Dawn,” and in “Count Robert of Paris’’; 
also in ‘‘Vilette®? and ‘The Professor.’ No- 
body can say that, I fail to persevere with only 
hee kind of novel. It is not the genre, but the 
ee going of the individual masterpiece, which 
ein ee *¢ The Portrait of a Lady’’ has re- 
land Be rs efforts to penetrate far within the 
which I st €re ig a book of Miss Braddon’s in 
naiilice oat Of these misadventures one is 
ud nor particularly ashamed. Not 


a ates read the same modern novels. 
others inte a tolerant sympathy for each 


Or Jack of taste. We should re- 


member that when we have said, ‘‘It may be 
excellent, only I can’t read it,’? we have not 
criticised nor crushed the work in question. We 
have only illustrated our own limitations. It is 
not enough not to be able to read ‘ Pickwick.” 
We should also be humble as regards our ina- 
bility. “Why should I be proud of my sticking 
in any of the books already mentioned? Or am 
I proud of daring to say that I have stuck, when 
a more craven soul would conceal the fact from 
his conscience and from the world? Yet this 
audacity is a very common virtue, especially in 
one’s male relations and old school or college 
friends. ‘‘Well, old cock,’”’? they cry, ‘‘so 
you’ve brought out another book? Very deep 
and learned, I dare say. Hanged if ever I could 
read any of your things, anyway!’ And the 
dog returneth to his Sporting Times. 

Now, I argue that this kind of person has 
really no solid ground for pride, and none of us 
are much wiser than he when we denounce a 
book because we stick in it. The fault may be 
ours, not the book’s. ‘*Don Quixote”? is a 
masterpiece. Granted. But I have often stuck 
in it, and so did Alexandre Dumas. If anyone 
can read right through the ‘“* Divina Commedia” 
of Dante, he has something to be proud of; but 
the surface of that epic is crowded with ‘‘ the 
bodies and the bones of those who strove in other 
days to pass,’’ and stuck in it! Sir or madam, 
have you read all the poems of Dante? Have 
you ever gone through ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ ‘‘ from 
kiver to kiver’?? I decline to make any confes- 
sion on this point, but I have many a time stuck 
in ‘‘The Lord of the Isles’’; also in ‘‘ Rokeby.” 
As to ‘‘ The Faery Queene,’’ I doubt if anybody 
ever did read all of it in our day, except Mr. 
Saintsbury. ‘‘Endymion’’ (Keats’s) very few 
have read through ; the task is not impossible, 
but it is most toilsome and dismal. That most 
readers stick in ‘‘ Don Juan’? and ‘‘ Childe Har- 
old,’’ I am tolerably assured ; many fail to pene- 
trate ‘The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,’’ and, of course, “‘The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly ”? is not meant to be read in a dull, plod- 
ding manner from end to end. There be those 
who have read all through Tolstoi’s and Mr. 
W. D. Howells’s most earnest outpourings, but 
these men and women must unite a strenuous 
habit of application with great natural gifts for 
study. They should devote themselves to noth- 
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more frivolous than pastoral theology, and 
Mr. Balfour’s book about religion and scientific 
characters must be child’s play to them. I ad- 
mnit that I stuck in it, also in the “ Enneads ” of 
Plotinus, and the complete works of Picus, Earl 
of Mirandola, and in many novels of M. Emile 
ae should not be proud of sticking in books, 
but neither should pride compel us to go on with 
them, if we are not entertained. I could read 
Mr. Balfour's book, I am nearly sure, for I have 
read the works of the late Mr. T. H. Green, and 
<< The Secret of Hegel,” and other very difficult 
But that was for the schools, not for 
and I am convinced that I entertain 
a contempt for ‘‘science, falsely so 


ing 


treatises. 
pleasure, 
just as great 


A NIGHT 


NIGHT RIDE BY 
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called,’’ as if I had read all Mr. Balfour’s disser- 
tations. It was not that I could not do it if! 
liked, but if it is superfluous to preach at a con- 
verted character, it is superfluous for a converted 
character to sit under the most eloquent preacher. 
That is the worst of books on science and religion; 
you agree with them already and do not need 
them, or you differ, and then no argument can 
convince you. You only sit down and pen a 
reply, which no editor wants to publish unles 
you are an eminent biologist, brewer, politician. 
soap boiler, comic actor, soldier, or the like. 

Finally, whenever we stick in a new book, we 
owe it to ourselves to re-read a good old book, 
and I have often thought seriously of making an- 
other journey into ‘‘ The Faery Queene.”’ 


RIDE BY THE HUDSON. 


By HENRY TYRRELL. 


Witt thou, thrice fair, with the nigh: winds share— 
With the winds and their lover, and thine—a flight, 

Free as the birds’, by fields and river, 

Far from the city, whose wan lamps quiver, 
Drowned in the new moon’s light? 


One look again to saddle, to rein— 

Here’s snaffle and curb for thy little hand 
(Through the gauntlet I feel its pressure thrilling )}— 
No whip! for thy filly is more than willing— 

See how she paws the sand. 


Come, away! we'll ride by the riverside : 
Seest thou the road as a ribbon unwind? 
Thy steed, like a hippogriff, winged with gladness, 
Keeps by: mine in his glorious madness, 
Spurning the world behind. 


These hollows are dark, with the rare faint spark 
Of a guiding lamp—but the horses can see. 
Now, through the trees, like a stream Elysian, 
Rolls the Hudson, a moonlit vision— 
Look! while I look on thee. 


The spectral shades of the Palisades 
Beyond the river rise blue and grand; 
And ghostlike barks, at whose paddles’ plashing 
With molden gold all the tide is flashing, 
Float into Fairyland. 


Oh, wild and sweet! do these keen winds greet 
With their kiss thy coming, as they do mine? 

Or art thou one with their sky-born joyance, 

One with their swift and singing buoyance, 
Spirits unformed, divine? 


Or comest thou out with the Nibelung rout, 
On a cloudlike courser with fiery breath, 

Such as beareth the Valkyrie maiden, 

She with the soul of her warrior laden, 
Riding a race with Death? 


But our high course ends as it sweeps and bends 
Round the crest of Clermont, against the sky. 
So, turn and double, and back we clatter— 
Asphalt, cobble or earth, what matter? 
Over it still we fly. 


Yon lines of light on the plains of night 
Stretch to shadows as legions march. 

But our way lies through yon long, dusk alley, 

A mile enchanted, that mystically 
Whispering elms o’erarch. 


How softly dark lies the sleeping Park, 
How dim and dewy, and hush’d in shade! 
We'll draw no rein on our rhythmic riding, 


Since in this realm for our own sweet guiding 


Memories haunt each glade. 


All the atmosphere with thy thought is dear, 


With the recollection that fills it now. 


Wraiths of the hours we have laughed together 
Out of the winds and the eager weather 


Whisper— But where art thou? 


Did I hear the beat of thy horse’s feet, 


Or only mine that the breezes bore? 


Alas! I but ride with a phanton, dreami 
So like thee seeming, yet only seeming, 


Now and forevermore. 


“COoULD—couLD you 


PINT OUT ONE THAT YOU THINK WOULD BE WILLIN’ TEW HAVE ME?” 


EZEKIEL WATERBURY’S WOOING. 


By Lurana W. SHELDON. 


Ezexte, Warerpury was d etermined to marry, 
He told Mary Ann Higgins so one night as he 
sat by the kitchen table watching her knead some 
bread for the morning’s baking. 

y It’s took me Some time tew make up my 
mind, but ’m goin’ tew dew it, sure as six- 
pence !’” he said, emphatically. 

ed Ann looked at him a little scornfully. 
aD on ain't got spunk enough tew pop, tew 

cage Ne She said, in lofty disdain ; ‘‘an’ if 
thes ase Who be you goin’ tew pop tew? 
raph wk ee decent girls tew be had jest 
pro ci Bee a Bay added, with a tinge of re- 

‘ 7 é 
neon mosh on ’em that’s ready an’ 

” ere) tel answered, with equal loftiness, 


addin 
a my, ‘But if the fust one ain’t 
ie oe 


agreeable I can jest ask another, bein’ as how I 
ain’t over partickilar.”’ 

Mary Ann’s scorn deepened considerably, but 
Ezekiel was in no wise disturbed. He was the 
owner of a small farm, several cows, a somewhat 
antiquated horse and lumber wagon, and had 
as good a garden as any man in Berryville, and 
besides that, who but himself had led the choir 
in the church for several years and carried the 
tunin’ fork into every singin’ school that the 
village had ever known? 

Ezekiel reckoned this was recommendation 
enough for any man in search of matrimonial ad- 
venture. 

“Mary Ann is afeard of losin’ a good home, I 
s’pose,’’ he argued to himself when left alone ; 
“but, law sakes ! she needn’t be, fer I wouldn’t 
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it is a sort of local Faubourg St. Germain, and 
that its proprietor holds and exercises the divine 
right to bestow titles and create from the ranks 
of his clients a nobility which ranks among the 
other nobilities of the town as the creations of 
the old régime in France do among the newly en- 
nobled who date from the period of the First and 
Second Empires. 

Hence it is no small thing to say of a man 
that he is of the old noblesse of the Café M—— 
creation. 

The resident French nobility of New York are 
few in number and, as a general thing, slender 
of purse. They are, in nine cases out of ten, 
men of abstemious habits, to whom a single glass 
of absinthe gourmée means an hour or two of re- 
laxation and recreation, if not positive hilarity. 
It is not unusual to find among their number 
gentlemen of education and scholarly tastes, who 
try to earn a living by giving French and draw- 
ing lessonsand doing stray jobs of translation. 
It may also be said of them that they are volu- 
minous writers, and have an impassioned delight 
in compositions of their own, in very bad Eng- 
lish, and touching on subjects like the social and 
political condition of the United States, of which 
they know absolutely nothing. 

There are some viveurs, however, among the 
resident French nobility—young men who must 
enjoy themselves even when they are unable to 
foot the bills incident to their merrymakings. 
Some of them receive quarterly remittances from 
home, while others devote their time and talents 
to the preparation of heartrending appeals for 
funds, addressed to every relative and friend on 
whom they have the slightest claim. Those 
known to be in receipt of regular allowances 
have hosts of impecunious friends, who gather 
in full force a short time before quarterly pay- 
day and remain close at hand, uttering the while 
loud protestations of affection and loyalty until 
the last dollar of the remittance hag been spent. 

It is at such joyful moments that one may see 
some light-hearted Gallic noble enter the Café 
M with a troop of seedy'and dingy compa- 
triots at his heels, there to indulge in the elab- 
orate dinner of many courses, each washed down 
with its appropriate wine—the sort of feast that 
never fails to raise a Frenchman from the lowest 
depths of despair to the loftiest heights of hope 
and happiness. 

There are other resorts of a different variety 
that the French exile patronizces when his funds 
run low. These are the little restaurants where 
one may dine for from thirty-five to fifty cents, 
wine included. There are numbers of these 
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modest places of refreshment in the two French 
quarters of the town, and there is scarcely one of 
them—unless it has become hopelessly Ameri- 
canized—that does not boast of one or more no- 
blemen among its regular clients. ~ 

There are two distinct French quarters in New 
York—one south of Washington Square and the 
other west of Sixth Avenue, in the vicinity of 
Twenty-fifth Street. In the first named may be 
found any number of radicals, socialists, and now 
and then some bent and grizzled communard of 
’71. The few noblemen who infest this quarter 
are in hard luck, and many of them have be- 
come morose by reason of repeated disappoint- 
ments. 

In the uptown colony, however, one may en- 
counter more than one specimen of the tempo- 
rarily seedy though always joyous Gallic pleas- 
ure lover, belonging to the class of which the 
Marquis de Florac is perhaps the finest type 
known to modern fiction. They haunt this quar- 
ter because it is close to the bright café and the- 
atre centre of the town, and because the dissi- 
pated tone of the table d héte is better suited to 
their natures than the fierce political discussions 
which go on forever in the cabarets of Houston 
and Bleecker Streets. 

An exile of my acquaintance who dwelt in this 
festive region during a long period of financial 
depression had been compelled, like the Marquis 
de Florac, to part with one after another of his 
more luxurious articles of raiment and adorn- 
ment in order to meet the more pressing necessi- 
ties of life. At last he found himself reduced to 
a single suit of black broadcloth, the vest low 
cut and the jacket similar to those worn by wait- 
ers in chop houses. He had a number of swell 
friends, however, for his family enjoyed an ex- 
cellent social position in Paris, and occasionally 
he received invitations, not one of which was he 
ever known to decline. Garden party, dinner, 
luncheon or theatre party—it mattered not what, 
provided there were plenty to eat and drink— 
there was my friend the exile in his waiter suit, 
bubbling over with life and spirits and enjoying 
himself with a zest that made him the envy of 
everyone present. 

I am sure that for my part I not only envy but 
respect a man who could amuse himself under 
such depressing circumstances. Just think what 
sort of a man of the world Alcibiades would 
have been if he could only have learned his 
philosophy from the exile instead of from Soc- 
rates ! 

Austria and the German Empire have proba- 
bly contributed more liberally toward the noble 
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colony of New York than all the other countries 
of Europe combined — probably because they 
have more noblemen than they have use for and 
«an easily spare a few hundreds of them and still 
have enough left to add splendor and dignity to 
the most stately court ceremonies. 


THE HOUR OF THE ‘‘ APERITIF”? (5 To 6 P. M.), AT THE CAFE M 


The favorite gathering place for the leading 
‘Teutonic nobles is the Vienna Bakery, on Broad- 
way, 4 resort noted for its strong Austrian ten- 
dencies ; but there are other cafés and beer gar- 
dens which rejoice in their patronage also, and 


among these the Café Manhattan, on Second Av- 
enue and Eighth street, enjoys a high rank. The 
Viennese noblesse, however, contrives to sustain, 

even when in exile, its old-time reputation for 
haughty exclusiveness, and it is this characteris- 
tic which has invested the daily gatherings at the 


Vienna Bakery with the same tone of aristocratt© 
reserve which may be noted in the Gallic asserm~’ 
blies at the Café M——. The flower of the €*~ 
iled chivalry from the banks of the Danube may 
be found here every morning between eleven aM 
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one, and on these occasions one who understood 
the German tongue and was familiar with the 
Almanach de Gotha, could easily fancy himself a 
guest at some entertainment at the court of the 
Hapsburghs. 

The Manhattan Café is more plebeian in its 
tone, inasmuch as a large proportion of its guests 
are simple commoners ; but there is always a 
large sprinkling of nobles to be found clustered 
about its small tables, drinking beer, playing 
cards or dominoes und reading the foreign pa- 
pers, of which a greater number and variety are 
subscribed for by the proprietor than can be 
found in any other place of refreshment in the 
town. 

It may be said here in parenthesis that no 
place can win distinction as a nobleman’s resort 
without the aid of a liberal supply of foreign pe- 
riodicals. All foreigners drink to a greater or 
less degree, but the nobility demand European 
newspapers as well as beer and absinthe. - At the 
Café M. the French illustrated papers are to 
be found, while the Vienna Bakery has the lead- 
ing wecklies of Vienna and Berlin, as well as 
those of Paris ; but one must go to the Manhat- 
tan Café to find the journals of St. Petersburg, 
Bucharest, Prague, Munich, Amsterdam, Stutt- 
gart—in short here, and here only, can the ex- 
ile, no matter from what part of Europe, obtain 
news from his native city. 

German noblemen cling with extraordinary 
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tenacity to the customs of the Fatherland. It is 
true that they acquire the English language 
much more readily than the French do, but that 
is largely because of habits of study acquired at 
the university. They seldom associate with 
Americans and rarely read any New York news- 
paper except the Herald, unless it is printed in 
German, like the Staats Zeitung, the New Yorker 
Herold, or the German edition of Puck. They 
are more clannish than any bare-legged tribe 
that ever roamed through the Highlands, and 
the cloud of suspicion regarding all Americans 
in which they envelop themselves can only be 
compared, in point of clammy density, to the 
mists which hang over the Scottish lochs and 
glens. 

In common with the American Indians, they 
adhere religiously to the ancient custom of as- 
sembling in council for the discussion of all mat- 
ters in which they are interested. Every event 
of importance, such as the opening of the Irving 
Place Theatre or the election of a President of the 
United States, is marked by gatherings of the 
German nobility in various prominent beer sa- 
loons and cafés for the purpose of giving due 
consideration to whatever may for the moment 
engross their attention. 

It is doubtful if anything possesses a stronger 
attraction for the members of these little Second 
and Third Avenue reichstadts than the affairs of 
the two playhouses which are at present devoted 

to performances in the German lan- 
i guage. The importation of artists 
¢ by Director Conried, of the Irving 
Place Theatre, the production of a 
new local farce by Director Philipp, 
of the Germania, the dissensions 
among the mummers in both 
houses, are themes of ceaseless dis- 
cussion in every place of refresh- 
ment frequented by the Teutonic 
nobility, who have always been fa- 
mous for their keen interest in the 
drama. 

The annual opening of the Irving 
Place Theatre is a function which, 
in point of social importance, can 
safely be compared with the begin- 
ning of the season of Italian opera — 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and one that never fails to attract 
an enormous contingent of noble- 
men. These occasions are rendered 
noteworthy by the brilliant display 
of Saxon and Bavarian dress-suits 
and flapping butterfly ties, coupled 
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—Vith the cheering odor of motholene, which usu- 
Ally clings to those articles of polite raiment until 
—svell into the winter. . 
A reichstadt, composed exclusively of noble- 
#nen, always convenes at the close of the first 
presentation of the season in some resort con- 
“venient to the theatre, and enters upon a serious 
discussion of every detail of the affair. The new 
©mbellishment of the lobby, the talents of the 
*ecently imported juvenile lady, the increased 
&voirdupois of the soubrette, re-engaged from the 
Previous season, and the fresh landscape on the 
drop curtain, are all fruitful themes for gossip. 
., Asa general thing, the result of the discussion 
18 a fierce condemnation of the manager for every 
new step he has taken ; for the nobility, although 
©onstant in its attendance at theatres, is the most 
hypercritical and fault-finding body of men to be 
©und within the city limits. 
But the assemblies which convene after an im- 
portant theatrical representation are not to be 
compared with those argumentative bodies which 
gather at the time of a presidential election or at 
other important political moments for the pur- 
pose of squabbling over the merits of the differ- 
ent candidates or predicting the speedy ruin of 
the country, for at these meetings the dense ig- 
norance of those who take part in the debates 
adds to the interest and excitement. 
When Cleveland was nominated in the sum- 
™mer of 1892, a reichstadt composed of an even 
Score of the most eloquent and distinguished 
Bae noblemen in the city gathered in the 
able | attan Café and were addressed at consider- 
ace anche by Baron De Grimm, who, during a 
Pipa ke 2 ears” residence in America, has acquired 
Of en ey of the most subtle intricacies 
bac me 10Mal politics. On this occasion the 
group of cceeded in convincing not only the 
loaget % mee sentative peers to which he be- 
tative Famne also the proprietor, attachés and 
guished stat © Suests of the café, that the distin- 
tow Gti ©S™an had only secured the nomina- 
offing Party and was not actually elected to 


S speech on this occasion lasted 
café oratory-» Urs, and will live in the annals of 
an loos “&S a masterpiece of unanswerable 

aa EN hey It was thrown completely into 
the ai ht of OY ever, by his stupendous effort on 
the ass at DSi election itself, when he arose in 
his P afb Oey = _ head of the great central table in 
ee Iready ™2. bat the theory that Mr. Cleveland 
had pees qosen possession of the White House 
and vichha.g, Charge of his official duties—a 
fact W 2 been freely telegraphed that even- 
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ing by delirious nobles to their friends in Mu- 
nich, Berlin and Vienna. So convincing were 
the baron’s words on this occasion, and so impet- 


“(LA CIGARETTE, C’EST LA RECOMPENSE DU REPOs,”’ 


uous his eloquence, that he carried all before 
him, so that not a single one of his auditors ven- 
tured to reply to his speech, which will stand 
forever as a matchless specimen of clear Kant- 
and-Schlegel reasoning, based on a thorough 
comprehension of the whole subject and a sin- 
cere wish to enlighten his hearers. 

Among those who used to gather about the 
principal table in the Manhattan a few years ago 
was a certain Count Bernstoff, the son of an il- 
lustrious Prussian family, his father having been 
a person of considerable importance at the court 
of the Emperor William I. The New York count 
was celebrated for his simple-minded and chi!d- 
like credulity—a trait which frequently placed 
him in embarrassing and annoying positions. 

Now there was in New York at the same time 
‘a Russian whom I will call Prince Swearoff, 
who had come here with letters of introduction 
to two or three of the leaders of the chromo-lit- 
erary set, who ‘‘featured’? him at their soirées 
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and Sunday-night receptions until he wearied of 
lemonade, recitations and guests as impecunious 
as himself, and determined to seek pastures 
which might afford him richer nourishment. 
Very soon he succeeded in making a deep im- 
pression on a wealthy American who had an in- 
ordinate love of titles, and was so delighted with 
his new acquaintance that he gave a splendid 
dinner in his honor, and to this repast Count 
Bernstoff was bidden. 

When the noble Muscovyite arrived he found, 
to his intense disgust, that the guests who had 
been invited to mect him were not, as he had 
hoped, a group of wealthy Americans, whom he 
might pluck at his leisure, but a collection of 
broken-down Teutonic and Gallic noblemen, of 
whom Count Bernstoff was undoubtedly the 
wealthiest, for he had in his pocket two bright 
new dollars which Baron De Grimm had loaned 
him an hour before. 

The evening wore merrily on, however, and as 


the guests ate and drank with an avidity 
which is by no means rare among illus- 
trious exiles, they vied with one another 
in lying about the social attentions 
which had been bestowed upon them 
in America, the different women of 
fashion who had made them offers of 
marriage, and the hideously bad taste 
shown by New York millionaires in the 
matter of liveries, equipages, table ser- 
vice and manners. The prince would 
have enjoyed himself betier had it not 
been for the fact that, with the excep- 
tion of Bernstoff, who regarded him with 
round-eyed wonder, every guest knew 
precisely what he was, and treated him 
in the confidential ‘‘ we’ re-all-in-the- 
same-boat’’ style that might be looked 
for in a company made up of congenial 
crooks, but which was decidedly distaste- 
ful to a man of his imposing pretensions. 

So it came to pass that when the party 
was about to disperse the Russian ap- 
proached the German and remarked, 
with a most charming noblesse oblige 
smile, ‘‘I believe we are both going the 
same way, count. Shall we go to- 
gether ?”’ 

The younger man was delighted, but 
his face lengthened perceptibly when his 
host drew him aside and asked him if 
he had any small change with him, 
‘“because,’’? he added, ‘‘ you must pay 
the car fares, for the prince has not a 
single cent.”’ 

‘‘ Why, it’s raining |’? cried the impoverished 
one as the two descended the steps to the side- 
walk ; ‘‘let’s take a cab.’’ The pallor of death 
overspread the count’s features, for cab-hire is 
the béte noire of the local nobility, and he knew 
full well that it was he who would inevitably be 
called upon to settle for the ride. 

“‘That’s not rain!’ he cried; ‘‘ that’s the 
heavy dew that falls every night in this part of 
the town,’’ and with this rather inadequate ex- 
cuse he took the Russian by the arm and led 
him, expostulating at every step, to Sixth Ave- 
nue, placed him on the rear platform, of one of 
the horse cars which ply on that thoroughfare, 
handed the conductor five cents and then disap- 
peared into the darkness. 

I trust that my readers will not think that the 
noblemen whom I have mentioned in this little 
anecdote are men of doubtful origin and title. 
On the contrary, Count Bernstoff is the son of a 
former Prussian ambassador to Great Britain, 
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and was, so I am credibly informed, baptized in 
the arms of the Queen of England at the Prus- 
sian embassy in London. Baron De Grimm, al- 
though a member of the First Regiment of the 
Life Guards in the service of His Majesty Em- 
peror William IT., and the possessor of the Iron 
Cross, given him for personal bravery in the 
Franco-Prussian war, has become so closely iden- 
tified with illustrative art and portraiture in New 
York that he has lost all interest in the more 
stately and ceremonious affairs of court and camp ; 
while the Russian prince, although in absolutely 
destitute circumstances, was at least the rightful 
possesscr of a title. 

Another German nobleman—a baron of high 
degree and imposing appearance, lived for a great 
many years in New York with no regular employ- 
ment, so far as his friends, to whom he frequently 
applied for loans, could ascertain. But one night 
a count who had just obtained his quarterly re- 
mittance entered a gambling house near upper 
Broadway, and beheld, to his intense amazement, 
his friend the baron engaged in ‘‘ keeping cases” 
at the faro table. 

For the benefit of the virtuous and the unini- 
tiated I will explain that by ‘‘ keeping cases’? I 
mean keeping a check on the dealer of the cards, 
by means of a simple arrangement of buttons 
strung on wires, designed for the protection of 
the players. Of course, this work cannot be done 
by an employé of the house, and so by common 
consent it is usually intrusted to some unfor- 
tunate gamester who, having lost all his money, 
is glad enoug* of an excuse to linger at the green 
table. Natirally, the post is a purely honorary 
one, carrying with it no salary, but 
there is always a good supper to be 
had in the basement at midnight, and 
sometimes a successful and generous 
player will bestow a ‘‘ stack of whites”’ 
as a gratuity on the man who has pa- 
tiently kept cases for him during the 
period of his winning. 

It is a hazardous mode of life, this 
keeping cases in a gambling house, 

and I have yet to learn of anybody 
having the peculiar ability to amass 
any degree of wealth at it. 

As to the Russian nobility, it would 
be impossible to determine exactly how 
many sins are committed in the name 
of that far off and but little under- 
stood body of men. There have been 
and there are still in New York a good 
many genuine Russian noblemen, but 
there have also been innumerable 
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adventurers, who were neither noble nor Russian, 
but who claimed the Muscovite empire as a birth- 
place partly because so little is known here about 
its social conditions and partly because it is a 
good place to hail from. 

So it has happened that innumerable Armen- 
ians, Lithuanians, Servians, Poles, German He- 
brews and Bulgarians have succeeded in passing 
themselves off on credulous persons in New York, 
Boston and Chicago as members of families that 
have long been famous in Moscow or St. Peters- 
burg, and that, too, when they bore on their 
very faces absolute evidence of the falsity of 
their pretensions. 

Now it is a well-known fact that the position 
of the Jewish race in Russia has been, from time 
immemorial, a peculiarly unfortunate one, and 
that in spite of the unquestioned antiquity of 
their lineage and the high esteem in which a 
great many of them are held, a strong anti-Sem- 
itic prejudice on the part of the aristocracy has 
always sufficed to keep them out of the ranks of 
the nobility. 

Keeping this fact well in mind, it is safe to 
look with suspicion upon anyone who, with an 
unmistakably Hebraic countenance, claims the 
title of count or prince of the Russian empire. 

There is another characteristic of the true 
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Slav which is sufficient to distinguish him from 
the numerous impostors who help to bring him 
into disrepute, and that is a certain diffident 
pride which makes him reluctant to push him- 
self forward socially after the cheeky fashion of 
those who counterfeit his class. 

In truth, a Russian of good position is seldom 
a social pusher—which is more than can be said 
of the noble born of other countries—and is, on 
the contrary, apt_to accept in this country a po- 
sition far beneath that to which he would be en- 
titled in his native land. I know of one who 
was at one time the marshal of nobility of his 
native province and who is now the manager of 
a restaurant in New York. Another noble 
earned a living for some years behind the coun- 
ter of a fashion- 
able cigar store 
on upper Broad- 
way, where he 
frequently receiv- 
ed calls from 
visiting Russians 
of high degree. 

Another de- 
serves mention 
because of his at- 
tempt to put into 
practice in Amer- 
ica the precepts 
of Tolstoi regard- 
ing the dignity of 
manual labor. 
This gentleman, 
who is a member 
of the untitled 
grade of the Rus- 
sian aristocracy, 
and is well known” 
in his own land as a journalist and author, 
invested his scanty savings in a fruit and 
candy stand on Third Avenue, declaring proudly 
that ‘‘commerce’’—under which title he desig- 
nated his enterprise—was superior to literature, 
of which he had long since had a surfeit. I 
called on him one afternoon at his place of bus- 
iness and found him feeding the ‘extra’? car 
horse, which stood by the curb, with some of the 
choicest of his stock, while customers vainly at- 
tempted to purchase from him. ‘‘Go away; I 
am busy now,” said the Russian, wearily, to 
those who asked the price of bananas and 
oranges ; and it did not surprise me to learn a 
few weeks later that he had closed his stand and 
gone away,. sincerely regretted by the entire 
neighborhood. 


BARON CHIMFORD AND THE COURT JESTER. 
(By permission of Leslie's Weekly.) 


OUR EXOTIC NOBILITY. 


The English nobility has but four representa~ 
tives in New York, save those who are eagerly 
snapped up and exploited by women of social 
ambition and pretension ; and so great is the 
craze for them that not only lords and dukes, 
but their children unto the third and_ fourth gen- 
eration, and even their relatives of remote con- 
sanguinity, are in great demand in the most ex- 
clusive circles of the town. As a class I have 
found them cleaner but less polite than their 
Latin or Teutonic peers, and infinitely less agree- 
able and companionable. 

Some of them become dead beats of the first 
water. Others are born to that estate, and I 
challenge the world to produce the equal of the 
‘well connected ’’ Anglo-Saxon beat of the va- 
riety with which 
many New York- 
ers are familiar. 

Indeed, it is 
only fair to say 
that the noble ex- 
iles of French and 
German blood are: 
much more hon- 
est in their deal- 
ings than many 
of those who come: 
to us from Al- 
bion’s shores, 
and, moreover, 
there is a degree 
of pretension in 
the way that the 
latter carry on 
their petty depre- 
dations which is 
extremely annoy- 
ing to those who- 
suffer through them. The fashionable clubs are 
the favorite hunting grounds of the British beat, 
and many is the bar bill—and the English aristo- 
crats are famous for their consumption of liquor 
—that the luckless New Yorker has been obliged 
to pay for the well-connected traveler whom he 
was rash enough to ‘‘ put up”’ for a fortnight. 

In consequence of their social opportunities 
there are but few of these aristocrats to be met 
with in humble or Bohemian resorts. I remem- 
ber an Irish baronet who played small parts in 
theatrical companies a few years ago, and was 
willing to paint pictures and write newspaper 
articles when out of an engagement. I know, 
also, of the nephew of an English earl of high 
degree who has been living here frugally for sevy- 
eral years, fondly cherishing his great expecta- 
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tims, The last time I saw hirn he was sitting 
mabnch in Central Park, p<atiently waiting 
for his uncle to die. 

Thelocal Italian nobility is mot a sufficiently 
numerous or important body to require extended 
description here. I am noteven prepared to say 
that they have any recognized place of gathering, 
unless it be Romelli’s restaurant in University 
Place, or ‘* Maria’s’”? famous resort in West 
Twelfth Street. ; 

Yearsago, when titles were held in more rev- 
erent eteem in New York than they are now, 
more than one Latin countor duke or marquis 
succeeded in marrying some wealthy daughter of 
the upper classes, and one or two of the titles ac- 
quired by ambitious girls in_ those simple and 
primitive days are still in evidence occasionally, 
and, after all, possess @ certain commercial value; 
for the bearer of one never has any difficulty in 
disposing of any magazine or newspaper article 
to which it may be signed. It is for this reason 
that so many noblemen and noblemen’s wives 


have become chronic and incurable writers, and 
that, too, without possessing a spark of literary 
talent. 

There are still heiresses to be found who will 
exchange their hard dollars for the privilege of 
being called countess or baroness, or even for 
that of taking rank among the “‘ well connected ”’ 
of Great Britain; and there are still women who 
are foolish enough to be taken in by adventurers 
whose claims would not be allowed for a single 
moment by anybody with the smallest knowl- 
edge of the social conditions of Europe. 

There are a few of these impostors in New 
York now. Some may be seen on Broadway 
any fine afternoon, while“there are others who 
affect Fifth Avenue and have succeeded in push- 
ing themselves to a limited extent into good so- 
ciety. 

But, after all that has been said about noble- 
men, they are as a class harmless and inclined 
rather to ease and merrymaking than to actual 
dishonesty. 


ALLHALLOWTIDE. 


By M. E. LEIcEsTeER ADDIS. 


* Before she passes through the gates which ope 
On noiseless hinges for each coming guest, 
October, decked with golden crown and cope, 
And rich with treasures of autumnal quest, 
Pauses, and bids her couriers to await 
The final pleasure of their royal queen, 
Who fain would witness mortals celebrate 
Their Halloween.” 


Just as the term ‘fastertide’’ expresses for 
us the whole of the church services and ancient 
customs attached to the festival of Easter, from 
Palm Sunday until Easter Monday, so does All- 
hallowtide include for ys all the various customs, 
obsolete and stil) observed, of Halloween, All 
Saints’ and All Soyy’ Days. From the 3lst .of 
October until the morning of the 3d of Novem- 
ber, this periog of three days, known as All- 


hallowtide, is full of traditional and legendary 
lore. 

In these Allhallowtide customs we can trace, 
much more distinctly than in any of the various 
festivals observed by the Christian church, the 
dual nature and origin thereof, for the pagan and 
Christian observances do not blend together, but 
rather stand apart, in startling distinctness. 

The curious, quaint and madcap games of 
Halloween have nothing in common with the 
observances of All Saints’ and All Souls’ Days. 
Halloween is distinctly pagan and Druidical in 
its customs, and no better proof is needed than 
the facts personally experienced by the writer 
that the English customs of the night rT ss 
paratively tame and have none of the weird mys- 
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tery attached to them that are to be found in the 
wild games and amusements of the Welsh, the 
Irish and the Scotch—descendants of the Celts, 
and amongst whom Druidism held sway long 
after Christian rites and services were familiar to 
the Saxon. These ancient British Celts fiercely 
resented any change in their religious beliefs, and 
when Christianity did at last gain a footing 
amongst them their pagan rites were perpetuated, 
but with a new Christian significance. 

In the west and south of Scotland, in Fife and 
the Lothians, the bonfires of Halloween are, 
generally speaking, not kindled. Their Hallow- 
een is the Halloween of the Saxon and not of the 
Celt. But on the northeast coast and the counties 
bordering on the Grampians, where the men, 
though not pure Celts, were clansmen fiercer and 
bolder than the ordinary Sassenach or Lowlander 
—due to their life of defensive warfare against the 
Highland hordes and caterans—we find that Hal- 
loween and kindred festivals have borrowed many 
of their customs from the original Druidic source. 

The four great festivals of the Druids were held 
in February, May, August and November, the 
opening seasons of spring, summer, autumn and 
winter, and on these occasions great fires were 
lighted and human sacrifices offered up. We 
talk lightly and glibly nowadays of a bonfire ; 
seldom do we stop to recall that in former days it 
was in very truth a bone fire, its victims the weak- 
lings, the criminals, or the prisoners of war. 

These Druidic feasts of the seasons are still 
perpetuated in Britain by the modern names of 
Candlemas, May Day, Lammas (loaf-mass) or 
the Gule of August, and Halloween; and the 
term Beltein fires or fires of Baal is still heard, 
although seldom do the merrymakers of Hallow- 
een trouble themselves about their origin. They 
follow its customs with a blind observance be- 
cause their fathers and grandfathers lit such fires 
and danced around them in grotesque disguise, 
whilst cakes and potatoes are still baked in the 
ashes. Thus the inherent conservatism of High- 
lander and Lowlander perpetuates in successive 
generations the rustic merriment and follies of 
this feast. The Highlander calls them ‘‘ Samh- 
nag’’ (Holy Fires), and the Welshman talks of 
‘* Nosgalan Graf.’’? Burns’s poem on Halloween 
is so universally read that it may seem superfiu- 
ous to add anything to its facts, although the 
customs of the various Scotch districts differ more 
or less from each other. But in Amcrica we are 
too modern to be impressed by the weird and 
eerie ghosts of Halloween as Scotch country chil- 
dren still are. 


We observe all the games, but we lose sight of 


the leading idea in connection with this feast, 
which was a night ‘“‘set apart for the universal 
walking abroad of spirits, both of the visible and 
invisible worlds,’ and unless we bear this in 
mind we lose the significance of all or nearly all 
the peculiar customs practiced by old and young 
in their happy merrymaking. 

To have clear moonlight at Christmas enhances 
the pleasures of that happy season, but to have 
moonlight at all at Halloween is deemed a great 
misfortune. The spirits of darkness require dark- 
ness, and the masqueraders in disguise prefer to 
carry dark lanterns made of scooped-out turnips 
to the glorious light of heaven. 

These turnips have the features of a wild hu- 
man face cut out and accentuated in the rind so 
that the candle placed within may give light 
through eyes, nostrils and mouth. The lid fits 
tightly and is painted to represent shaggy, wild 
locks, whilst blue and red paint marks off cheeks, 
etc., all adding to the general weirdness, even 
grewsomeness, of this moving humanlike head. 

When a band of ten or twenty ‘‘guisers’’ fan- 
tastically dressed carry these grinning lights aloft 
the effect on weaker minds is, to say the least, 
terrifying. Strong minds even may begin by 
admiring the wild, picturesque effect, but too 
often end by experiencing a cold shiver in the 
region of the backbone. 

A child’s mind is easily impressed, and star- 
tling incongruities of place and season are often 
associated together. 

I never joined in singing the line ‘‘ No powers 
of darkness me molest,’’ in the well-known even- 
ing hymn, ‘‘ All praise to thee, my God, this 
night,’’ but these dreadful uncanny turnip lan- 
terns of Halloween flashed before my eyes as the 
outward and visible sign of these powers. In 
later years, when the reticence of childhood in 
speaking or these mystic influences of our child- 
ish days had passed away, I found that I had 
not been solitary in my ridiculous associations. 

Looking back over the years, it seems to me 
now almost impossible for Scotch children born 
in rural districts to grow up uninfluenced by the 
traditional weird and mystic influences which 
surround them. 

We love it, and call it folk lore; others may 
class it as superstition—call it what you will, it 
is the very essence and backbone of our great 
national independence and patriotism. 

Thus the personality of the Scotchman is more 
assertive than that of the Englishman ; or rather 
the Scotchman does not rest content to hold cer- 
tain views and opinions—he must try to convert 
his friend and neighbor to the same ; whereas the 
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ordinary Englishman, although he may hold 
equally strong opinions on favorite subjects, does 
not generally bother himself as to whether his 
neighbor thinks so or not ; itis sufficient for him 
that they are his opinions. Indifference to out- 
side opinion rather than conceit or selfishness is 
the cause of this attitude. 

From this knowledge of their respective char- 
acteristics one can easily trace the reason why the 
Scot, as a colonist, asserts himself and impresses 
on the local history of his settlement the tradi- 
tional customs and observances of his native 
land. 

Burns only can be hailed as the Laureate of 
Halloween, and to the Scotch colonists of the 
States must we give credit for the universal ob- 
servance of the festival throughout America. 

But due meed of praise is also owing to Her- 
rick, the poet par excellence of folklore, whose 
verses are oft quoted on the south side of the 
border. His lines: 


“Two hazel nuts I threw into the flame, 
And to each nut I gave a sweetheart’s name, 
And, with the loudest bounce, me sore amaz’d 
That in a flame of brightest color blaz’d. 
As blaz’d the nut, so may thy passion grow, 
For ’twas thy nut that did so brightly glow,” 


‘goes to prove that though the customs of one 
district (as before said) may differ from an- 
other, there is a striking uniformity in the im- 
portant place in the revels assigned to nuts. Ap- 
ples, too, share this popularity, and immense 
quantities of both fruits—symbolic of the clos- 
ing autumnal season—are eaten, and they enter 


- largely into the games and divination of love af- 


fairs peculiar to this festival. Apples and nuts 
are to Halloween what fern and hemp seed are 
to the lovers of divination on St. John’s or Mid- 
summer Eve. 

Ducking for apples in a tub of water, drop- 
ping a fork from the teeth in hope of striking a 
floating apple, or trying to catch a swinging ap- 
ple on a string suspended from the ceiling to 
gnaw a bite out of it, are still popular games. 

The three bowls of Fate, containing clean wa- 
ter, foul or emptiness, and referred to as luggies 
by Burns, are the modern descendants of the 
three copper bowls of the Druid priest who sat 
‘¢in the gate’’ on all ceremonial occasions. His 
bowls contained water from some sacred spring. 
‘One held water pure, the second had its con- 
tents blessed by the Arch-Druid, whilst in the 
third he laved his hands after blessing it, and 
thus it was most holy. 

As the eager worshipers, or rather onlookers, 
of the mystic and sacred rites passed in within 


the outer circle of huge stones, the priest blessed 
and sprinkled them from one of the three bowls 
according to the value of the offering given. Our 
keen business instincts of the present day are 
the development of centuries, and were born of 
a time when blessings on the home and prosper- 
ity in the herd were a question of exchange and 
barter over the bowls of holy water at Baal’s 
Feast. 
Burns’s lines tell us that 


‘*Some merry, friendly country folks 
Together did convene, 
To burn their nits an’ pu’ their stocks 
An’ haud their Halloween 
Fw’ blythe that night.” 


We have transported nearly all the games 
to this New Scotland across the seas, but, 
unless in very rare cases, the “‘pu’ing of the 
stock’? has been left behind: circumstances 
over which we have no control have conspired 
to leave it behind. 

Perhaps because human nature craves what it 
cannot have, we who have shared in the wild ex- 
citement and suppressed fun of stock pu’ing 
and were proficients at wileing (choosing) 
straight ‘‘runts’’ from crooked ones, even when 
blindfold, are captious in declaring that Hallow- 
een without the stock is no Halloween at all. 

Darkness was indispensable. The ‘‘kail 
stock,’’ that is, the cabbage or German greens, 
had to.be pulled from the garden of a bachelor 
or widower ; and if anyone was known to be more 
irascible than his neighbor over the annihilation 
of his ‘‘greens,’’? then the mischievous spirits 
abroad invariably cleared off his supply before 
touching those of the more aimiable neighbor. 

There are wheels within wheels, even in vil- 
lage politics, and the cross old tailor who ob- 
jected vociferously to our playing ‘“‘hide and 
seek’? round his cottage paid a heavy penalty 
at Halloween. Revenge is sweet, even in child- 
hood. . 

But to return to our pulling. Silence pre- 
vailed, for the owners were often on guard, and 
custom required that our eyes be blindfold. 
Having succeeded in getting hold of something, 
our troubles were by no means ended, for if the 
marauders were feminine only, the assailants, 
as guisers, to seize the coveted treasures, when 


_en route for home and shelter, were masculine ; 


and so both sexes had mutual fun in stocks. 
Granted that a place of shelter was reached, then 
the chatter became general. 

If the ‘“‘runt’’ were long or short, so would 
the future husband be; if the quantity of yird 
(soil) were great or small at the roots, so in pro- 
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portion would the income be ; if the custoc 
(heart) tasted sweet or bitter, So would the tem- 
per and disposition be, andso on. Then, fin- 
ally, each one in order of age laid her “runt”’ 
at the back of the door; the daughters of the 
house at the front door, and the servants at their 
own entrance, and the Christian name of the first 
«caller—postman not included—would be the 
name of the future suitor, successive callers’ 
names being appropriated for the successive 
**runts.”’ 

Everyone kept open house for the bands of 
anasked “‘ guisers,’’? who were liberally treated to 
cakes, fruit and money; and then the evening 
sports wound up by all dancing round and 
through the ashes of the bonfire, from which the 
roasting apples and potatoes were snatched. 

No one is more enthusiastic in the observance 
of Halloween than Queen Victoria, who makes 
it a night of feasting and enjoyment at Balmoral. 
Recognizing how pre-eminently patriotic the Scots 
are, and as patriotism is the parent of loyalty, 
her majesty, on every possible occasion, encour- 
ages by her personal observance all the Scottish 
traditionary customs. 

The Mar and Invercauld clansmen march past 
‘the castle, the bonfires are kindled, a band of 
masked dancers burn an effigy of a witch, the 
usual games are played, and then, after a sump- 
tuous supper, the ball is opened by some of the 
princes and princesses in the queen’s presence, 
and dancing is kept up until an early hour. 

But one point more, and that by no means the 
least important one. Halloween has alway’ been 
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and still is a feast when gentle and simple meet 
and enjoy themselves together, irrespective of so- 
cial barrier and caste so rigorously observed on 
so many other occasions. Servants and children 
race out together after their ‘‘stocks,’’ the one 
object in view—who will be first there to wile 
the best. This absence of the assertion of caste 
has always been more noticeable in Scotland 
than in England—due principally to the influ- 
ence of the clans, where the chief is the father of 
all bearing the clan name, and which has been 
so perfectly described by F. Marion Crawford : 
‘¢Perhaps the form of aristocracy most worthy of 
admiration is that time-honored institution of 
pre-eminent families—the Scottish clan—the He- 
brew tribe.”’ 

Thus the frolics of Halloween teach us that 
‘“legend has its uses as well as history, and the 
one rightly regarded is no less valuable than the 
other.’’ The progress of civilization from the bar- 
barous ages to the ultra culture and refinement 
of the present day can only be traced by the 
study of the social life, customs and daily ob- 
servances of our ancestors, and so folklore must 
ever remain the key to the intelligent study of 
history. 

In conclusion I may most appropriately quote 
the words of Keller, the national poet of the 
Swiss, who; like the Scots, inhale the breath of 
patriotism from their rugged mountains : 


‘Of stubborn fact is here no question — 
The pearl of every fable is its thought ; 
The truth of every old tradition 
Is in its hidden spirit wrought.” 
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CoA we » Y will is made, sir—you may 
rs 4 Smy,,a8 well understand that. 


Y° My landed estate is the 
bulk of my property. If 
you agree to Jet’s stipula- 
tions the marriage shall be 
in a fortnight; if not, the 
You have no further concern 


matter ends here. 
in it.” 

The homely countenance of Mrs. Gwynne be- 
came triumphant. An exultant, confident smile 


broke over it. Matters assumed a definite shape 
now. The colonel came down to days and dates. 
At last everything seemed to fall out as she de- 
sired. Gabriel would be rich and securely set- 
tled as a gentleman, she reflected, with always 
a strange emphasis on the ‘‘securely.”’ 

“*T leave the matter in your hands, sir,’’ ac- 
quiesced Gabriel. ‘‘If there’s any mistake about 
it you will have to bear the responsibility.” 

The colonel had risen from his chair and 
Started to cross the room. He turned sharply 
and fronted Gabriel. 

“Tt is not my mistake, I tell you!’’ he re- 
torted, angrily. 


“Tt’s ’ : 7 oe 
lovely,” nobody’s mistake, dear; it’s all just 


te smoothly interrupted Mrs. Gwynne. 
S59) ere comes my charming little darling 


eiitatad She glanced at the Gwynnes and 
eat =| TY Much as if she contemplated re- 


“treat. 
“Dp 

Sth ! T’ve lostymy handkerchief some- 
Rae 48t of the two dozen. Where can it 

Vol XL, Nout Gwynne, searching her per- 
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son industriously. ‘‘ We’ve just had a talk, Jet, 
my sweet ; it’s all fixed.”’ 

Jet came forward with her graceful, poetic 
movement. She went to her grandfather’s side 
and passed her hand through his arm fami- 
liarly. 

‘Grandfather, what is fixed ?’”’ she inquired. 

The light gleamed down on her feverishly 
beautiful face and golden head. Her eyes were 
unnaturally brilliant; their luminous depths 
burned with the fiery pain of humiliation and 
trust betrayed. She struggled to persuade her- 
self that hatred had taken the place of love for 
false Barry. She was reckless in the resolute 
defiance she meant to fling in the teeth of her 
recreant lover. No matter how it despoiled her 
future, the girl set herself to the task of proving 
her indifference. She lived in a terrible hallu- 
cination—that everybody else was deceived by 
her mad effort to hide the withering blast upon 
her life. She loathed the marriage with Gabriel. 
Nevertheless, to humiliate Barry, Jet was pitiless 
to herself. 

And then she would say, ‘‘ What does it 
matter ?”’ 

Her grandfather patted the pretty head kindly, 
and looked down on the charming face in ad- 
miration. 

‘““You have improved since you came to 
Castleton Court, Jet. The place is renowned for 
its health ; indeed the region is healthful. I 
know of but one invalid in the neighborhood, 
and that is John Erskine. His sardonic temper 
possibly ails him more than anything else,’’ the 
colonel said, as if rather evading her question. 

‘“*Does he ever come here, grandfather, this 
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’ John Erskine? He is very wicked, is he not?” 
queried Jet, with a faint interest. 

‘He would not dare to come here. He is my 
bitterest enemy. I did him the greatest favor 
possible long ago, and he has never forgiven me 
for it. Besides that, he would have inveigled 
your father into a marriage with his daughter. 
I ordered him out of my house then. I should 
have him flung through the window if he vent- 
ured here. As to being very wicked, he is quar- 
relsome but truthful, with all his vile traits. I 
believe the fellow never lied ; and when that is 
said, I do his virtues their fullest justice. I 
think people are right to hate bitterly — for 
wrongs.”’ 

Jet set her white teeth together with a ferocity 
sleek, beautiful and tigerish. ‘‘And punish 
them, bitterly, too,’’ she added, smilingly. 

**'Yes, yes, my dear; but John Erskine is my 
enemy because I did him a favor, and added an- 
other boon of silence to it,’? corrected her grand- 
father. 

‘‘We won’t talk of the dreadful little man— 
he is not worth our notice—when we have such a 
delightful topic on hand,”’ pleasantly observed 
Mrs. Gwynne. 

Colonel Castleton allowed himself to be re- 
minded of the business in hand. His face had 
softened since Jet came in. The milder his 
countenance became the more reluctant he 
seemed to conclude this affair. 

‘‘Your cousin consents to all your stipula- 
tions, my child, in regard to vour marriage; I 
guarantee your terms.”’ 

Jet’s splendid eyes turned on Gabriel with a 
mingled pity and aversion. 

‘“‘Gabriel,’’ she said, deliberately, ‘‘it is fair 
that you should understand that I acquiesce in 
this plan of grandfather’s, because he desires it. I 
have no preference or affection for anybody. 
I have no heart at all; Iam one of the hard- 
hearted Castletons.”? Jet laughed a musical, 
mirthful, cruel little laugh. ‘‘It is only the 
old man and little girl, you know, grandfather— 
it must always be that. Gabriel can have the 
estate, but I must have my liberty. All the 
same the world need not know.’’ Jet looked 
derisive as she said: ‘Others can dissemble ; 
perhaps I can, too. There is not the slightest 
danger of my believing in any amount of de- 
votion on Gabriel’s part, and I don’t think he 
will be deluded by the best of acting in public 
on my part.” 

Gabriel’s eyes wandered again and again to 
the exquisite face. It was so fair and faultless in 
every lineament, so tigress-like in its vivacious 
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brilliancy. He glowered upon her loveliness, . 
hungrily. An angry twinge shot through his 
breast; Gabriel was conscious of selfish love 
quickening the blood surging through his veins. 

‘IT don’t like the terms, but I agree to them— 
at least until you are disposed to do away with 
them yourself. A man can’t stand everything, 
Jet,’’ he said, reluctantly. 

‘“‘Then we can announce the engagement,” 
went on Jet. 

‘* When, my child ?’”’ demanded Mrs. Gwynne. 

“Tf you wish, grandfather,’ answered Jet 
without noticing Gabriel’s mother, ‘‘ we will 
speak of it at the ball at Wyndham Court.” 

““Yes—yes,’’ cried out Mrs. Gwynne; “‘ and 
the marriage is only two weeks off—that is your 
plan, my dear colonel ?”’ 

“‘Yes; Gabriel can sign Jet’s stipulations. I 
have committed them to writing. The arrange 
ments are quite complete, I believe.’ 

The colonel waved his hand impatiently. He 
retained his granddaughter’s arm in his, uncon- 
sciously drawing her nearer in a protecting, anx- 
ious way, far more tender than he had ever been. 
The Gwynnes acted upon the tacit hint. They 
said ‘‘Good night,’? and hurried away. Even 
Mrs. Gwynne was awed into foregoing her usual 
gush. Something in Cadmus Castleton’s busi- 
nesslike way of drawing a distinction between 
the Gwynnes and the Castletons extinguished 
Mrs. Gwynne’s effusive bursts of affection. 

“Jet, my darling,’? her grandfather began 
when the door shut out the Gwynne’s, ‘‘there 
is no need of fear or haste about this matter. 
Gabriel shall keep the stipulations ; I am here 
to protect you. My will is law in this house- 
hold. As long as I live nobody is certain of my 
money but yourself.”” 

‘Yes, grandfather,’’? was the soft reply. ‘1 
know you will protect me. You belong to me, 
grandfather, and I love you,’’ she added, with a 
sweet, coaxing caress ; ‘‘ but my haste is because 
Tam doing this to cast back Barry’s jest in his 
face—to make him feel what it is to suffer and 
be deceived, and mortified and laughed at. I 
wish I could grind him under my heel, grand- 
father, and gibe and taunt and deride his idiocy 
as he has mine.’’ 

Cadmus Castleton smiled carelessly. 

‘CA woman’s idea of revenge, child. I have 
lived seventy years; no doubt I had sentiment 
at your age; I don’t remember it, though. You 
will marry Gabriel, and laugh at this folly before 
another year is done.”’ 

Jet shook off his arm, and raised her great 
eves with the sorrowful, pathetic look always in 
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them of late, to confront her grand father’s keen, 
cool gaze. 

“You will repent of choosing this Gabriel for 
me, grandfather,’’? she warned him, in a low, 
almost solemn voice. 

“There was no choice, my child. I will not 
repent, because I never repented of anything in 
my life,’? averred the dominant old man. ‘Ga- 
briel has my mother’s blood in his veins. The 
Gwynne’s were amiable men, but weak-headed. 
There is no one else akin to me. He will take 
the name of Castleton, and be known as Gwynne- 
Castleton. The estate must go with the name.”’ 

“Yes, grandfather,’ she rejoined, slowly ; 
‘but you will repent of it, and that soon. I am 
foolish and credulous, but remember that I say 
to you now, we are deceived. Something tells 
me we are deceived in this dreadful Gabriel. 
You will repent of it, grandfather, and very 
soon.’? 


CHAPTER VII. 
‘“ HE LOVES MATHILDE! HE LOVES MATHILDE!” 


WHEN Mrs. Gwynne quitted the library her 
mind was far more occupied by the Wyndham 
ball than even the roseate prospects of her son. 
The lonely country neighborhood afforded but 
Scant opportunities of exhibiting her lace falls 
and velvet robe. The scattered families of wealth 
held large landed estates, isolating them on every 
side. The roads were execrable—the distances 
something more than magnificent. Dining out 
seemed to Mrs. Gwynne a terrible ordeal where 
people discussed topics as stupid as they were 
incomprehensible to her. And then she invari- 
ably mistook the wine glasses, or committed 
glaring blunders in the viands, exposing her ig- 
eto to people too well bred to laugh. A ball, 
he ae and a bal masqué, too, offered at once 
. a Ong-coveted time of exposition for the lace 
als and finery. Whatever exhilaration she ex- 
ey age Gabriel apparently had no part or par- 
widths Ho the stairs in the wake of his 
hee Sioa '8 silence was prolonged and moody— 

“Co city airy and nbisy. 
think ee MY room !’ she exclaimed. ‘ Only 
flea face ad ae ball, where one can wear a 
stuff to folke .1Y, around and talk all kinds of 
how lovel eh it’s just the thing. Dear, dear, 

Bion Yitis! You are to have the name of 
, an 


d th 

rae dee asa) , and be a gentleman 
Ts. ! 

parel fone tumbled a heap of wearing ap- 

Ir and ensconced herself therein. 


“Tt fairl 
vw : epiegs 
ens me—gives me palpitation 
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of the heart. 
tell my news.’’ 

Pouring out a draught of the colonel’s fine old 
brandy, she quaffed it, while Gabriel cleared an- 
other chair of shoes, shawls and skirts. The son 
drew his seat nearer to hers. The mother laid 
down her smelling bottle and said quickly : 

“‘T saw him to-day.”’ 

“Who?” 

“Old John Erskine. 
Gabriel.” 

She stopped and shivered in spite of the false 
heat of the spirit. 

‘Curse him, when?” growled Gabriel, sul- 
lenly. 

‘The day after the wedding. Oh, Gabriel, what 
shall we do ?”’ she reiterated, helplessly. 

Gabriel’s heavy, brutish nature came to the 
front, with a solid resistance, oftentimes effect- 
ive. She waited breathlessly for his advice. It 
could not be more unscrupulous but it migh* be 
more doggedly immovable. 

_ ‘He means to drag out matters ruinous to us. 
Is that it mother?’ he inquired. 

‘Yes, yes; just as you are married. Just 
when everything is certain, except old Castleton’s 
will. What can we do?” 

‘*We can let him babble—we can defy him to 
do his worst. Look how eminently respectable 
we are; how our patronage is requested. Our 
names are at the head of every charity list, our 
contributions are large and everybody knows it. 
We attend church in all weathers. We are the 
best of Christians and everybody will testify to 
that. You have your certificate of marriage to old 
Gabriel Gwynne thirty-one years ago, and you 
have that other paper of thirty-two years ago.”’ 

Mrs. Gwynne had listened in absorbing atten- 
tion while Gabriel, as it were, reconnoitred their 
defenses. 

‘ Wait,’’? she whispered, ‘‘ what is the diction- 
ary meaning of a duplicate?” , 

‘What infernal nonsense,’’ roughly retorted 
Gabiiel. ‘‘ It means two things alike. The dupli- 
cate is a copy of the rea] thing, can’t you see?” 

Mrs. Gwynne clapped her hands to her tem- 
ples, a panic-stricken horror in face and gesture. 

“That is what he meant. Oh Gabriel! He has 
found out that I was in his library, and got the 
certificate, and he says it is a duplicate.”’ 

Gabriel gazed steadily in her eyes, then mut- 
tered a low, bitter curse : 

‘He has outwitted you, and he won't forget 
you for it, mother,” 

‘Tt’s awful, my Gabriel,”’ 
Gwynne. 


I'll try a drop of brandy before I 


He will tell of us, my 


groaned Mrs. 
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‘‘Let him babble, mother, rich people can’t 
be assailed like poor people. I will be Gwynne- 
Castleton then, the husband of Colonel Castle- 
ton’s granddaughter, and the heir of the Castle- 
ton estates. The colonel himself will order John 
Erskine out of the house,’’ confidently asserted 
Gabriel. 

His mother shook her head. 

“Just when we are so high in the world and 
have such aristocratic ways, and could be so 
good with all this money,’’ she sighed. - ‘‘ Dear, 
dear—oh, me !”’ 

*T will be richer than you imagine,”’ whis- 
pered Gabriel, mysteriously. ‘‘ Mother, old Cas- 
tleton has something worth more to a man in my 
predicament than all this land and houses.”’ 

Avarice, eager and intense, flashed into her 
countenance. 

‘What is it, Gabriel? What can it be? Is 
there any one thing of great value? Tha. is what 
John Erskine asked me to-day.”’ 

‘Then John Erskine has reason to suspect 
that Colonel Castleton hides a treasure behind 
the false back of one of those pigeon holes in the 
escritoire.”’ 

Mrs. Gwynne clutched his arm and held it in 
a vise-like grip. 

‘What is it ?”’ 

He answered in a suppressed whisper: ‘‘ A 
diamond—a colossal, magnificent diamond; a 
wonderful diamond of enormous value.” 

Mrs. Gwynne rocked to and fro wildly. The 
prospect of more gains moved the depths of her 
avaricious soul. 

“*Gabriel, who will get this diamond ?”’ 

Gabriel waited a full moment before he an- 
swered. 

‘* Who will get it ?”’ she reiterated. 

‘*T will,” he said; ‘‘of that I am certain. 
Don’t you see, mother, that if it so happens I 
shall have to take unceremonious leave between 
two days—if it is too hot for us, which you well 
know it must become before all is done, I 
cannot take the lands or revenues or Castleton 
estates ; but that diamond,’’ he went on, a cun- 
ning shrewdness in his countenance, ‘‘ that dia- 
mond can be taken anywhere in the hastiest 
flight. It is always gold ; it is never to be found 
if one chooses to hide it. By fair means or foul 
T must and will have that diamond. With it I 
am safe. Without it I shall be—what I was 
once.”’ 

His mother gasped. She sank back in her 
chair and gazed into the fire. 

‘* Perhaps he will give it to you,”’ she said. 

‘*No ; he has never hinted at any such piece 
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of property. He never intended that I should 
know of its existence. I would be u fool to let 
it slip from me now.”’ 

Gabriel’s mother withdrew her gaze from the 
fire. It fastened upon Gabriel with visible sur- 
prise and anxiety. He had seen the great dia- 
mond, and its magnificence had stirred a demon 
of covetous desire within him. 

““My Gabriel, you will have enough ; don’t 
venture too much. Let the colonel do as he likes 
with the diamond. It is dangerous—dangerous,” 
she cautioned, half frightened at the look not 
good to see on Gabriel’s countenance. ‘‘ You 
said we would be so honest and respectable, now 
that you are a gentleman.” 

Gabriel laughed gruffly. 

‘‘T said I would be honest and respectable 
when I had the colonel’s estate ; I say now that 
I will be honest and respectable when I have the 
colonel’s diamond. Good night, mother. He 
was not such a fool as to show it to me; but I 
saw it distinctly, and when the colonel dies, or 
the odds are against me, I know just where to 
lay my hands upon it. Good night.’’ 

‘‘Dear, dear! You must not, Gabriel. That 
diamond will be the ruin of us !’’ she cried out, 
as he walked away. 

‘He should have been more careful. He 
should not have let me see it,’’ was his answer. 
‘‘ He didn’t know me. I have not that kind of 
cool blood in me to see wealth and not want it, 
any more than I shall marry Jet and keep to his 
fool conditions, beautiful and charming as she is. 
T can’t help it, mother. Iam not born aristoc- 
racy. My blood is hot, and don’t take much to 
their fishy coldness, called honor.” 

‘Gabriel, it’s the old talk? she exclaimed. 
‘They'll be sure to swoop down on you and 
make trouble as soon as you are rich. Somebody 
will want your money and be glad to trip you 
up. Don’t think of the diamond.”’ 

“T can’t think of anything else,’’ he replied, 
moodily. ‘Good night again.”’ For the third 
time he said ‘good night”’ without leaving the 
room. ‘I can promise anything,’’? he added, 
“but I’m not the kind of man that can keep any 
such promises or forget a thing when I need it,”’ 
and this time Gabriel left the room. 

Mrs. Gwynne poured out another draught of 


brandy as the door closed after him. Some ex- 
perience in the past alarmed her. Some misgiiv- 
ing for the future overshadowed her. The son’s 


heavy steps echoed along the hall. They grew dis- 
tant and indistinct. The door of his room slam- 
med, 


‘‘T hope he won’t prowl about. There is no 


*€“No YOU THINK I WILL LOOK WELL, KIZZIE? ”’ 


knowing what he may do,”’ she said to herself, 
‘*and he’ll have that diamond, as sure as there’s 
a sun shines in daytime. I only hope he will 
wait until after the wedding. Dear, dear, how 
sleepy I am, and I can’t find any nightgown !”’ 
Mrs. Gwynne rolled down on the bed in drowsy 
consciousness. One after another of the house- 
hold passed to their own quarters. A slumbrous 
calm fell over the place—the quiet of midnight 
and rest. Jet, having announced her determina- 


tion to attend the ball at Wyndham Court, cai 
to her own apartments all the next day. They 
which 


were pleasant and lightsome rooms, Over 
Kizzie maintained a sturdy rule in Jet’s name. 
Mrs. Gwynne commenced the pursuit of the black 
velvet dress she meant to wear to the ball. Al- 
though she followed the hunt vigorously, it was 
time to dress before she came up with the miss- 
ing robe. 

““To think,”’ she explained to Kizzie, ‘<that I 
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looked in every hole and corner. I shook up the 
beds, raised the lid of the slop jar, turned over 
the water can, shook the curtains, pulled out the 
clothes’ press and looked in the coal hod and ash 

‘ pan and everywhere until I was ready to drop. 
And would you believe it? There it was on the 
chair, just where I put it six weeks ago. Dear, 
dear—what a bother it is! And now do help 
me! Is Jet dressed ?”’ 

Kizzic, however, cruelly went down for the 
cream-colored roses Jet meant to wear, and left 
Mrs. Gwynne to groan over her own toilet. 

“Do you think I will look well, Kizzie?’’ de- 
manded her young mistress, when the maid re- 
turned. 

Jet stood before the long mirror, critically in- 
specting herself arrayed for the first time in even- 
ing dress. Her beauty was startling in its brill- 
iancy and oddly pathetic. The grand eyes were 
thrillingly mournful ; the scarlet lips mockingly 
scomful. They contradicted each other. They 
chronicled in startling vividness the agonized 
pain and pride of the poor little heart. Kizzie 
fastened the flowers in her corsage with some- 
thing of the deft skill she had learned from 
madame. 

‘*Pll go down to grandfather,’’ Jet said, tak- 
ing a final glance at the radiant loveliness re- 
ficcted in the mirror. ‘ 

“*You look grand, miss. It will break his 
heart to see you—just hold your head high, and 
laugh as gay as a bird. There will be nothin’ 
half so pretty at Wyndham Court,’ enjoined 
Kizzie. 

Her mistress smiled pensively. Taking her 
fan and bouquet of roses, she went slowly down 
to the library. 

‘*Grandfather,’’? she asked, standing before 
him, ‘‘am I beautiful or ugly? Tell me, grand- 
father, whether all women look as I do.’’ Col- 
onel Castleton put on his glasses and scanned her 
deliberately. 

‘*My dear, if all women looked as you do, 
this would be a paradise.”’ 

** But girls of seventeen, do they all look as I 
look ?’* she interrupted. 

‘¢None that I have ever seen, dear,’’ was the 
smiling response. 

‘“Am I beautiful, grandfather? Will it dis- 
appoint and torture him? Oh, grandfather, I 
love you, but I hate all the rest of the world,” 
she cried, passionately. 

‘* My lovely pet??—he bent down and touched 
her cheek with his lips—“ you will think better 


of the world after to-night, when you have a 
glimpse of it.” 
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“T shall not believe it; I only believe you, 
grandfather—no one else. I care not a sou for 
any of them. It is Barry I am _ thinking of 
— Barry alone—I want to make him suffer; 
he has scoffed and jeered at the credulous 
rustic. Oh, grandfather, am I beautiful enough 
to do that?’ Her eyes flashed through their 
intense melancholy. The mocking, derisive smile 
curled her flexile lips, as he answered in genuine 
admiration : 

‘‘You are beautiful enough to madden him— 
or any man, my dear. You are the loveliest of 
all the Castletons.”’ 

‘Grandfather, you love me best, don’t you? 
You will keep faith with me, won’t you?’ 

She threw her white, soft arms about his neck, 
impetuously. The stern old colonel laughed in 
exquisite delight. He folded her to his breast 
and kissed her again and again. Jet had found 
his heart, and it was plastic as wax to her fear- 
less tenderness. 

“Jet! Jet!’ shrieked Mrs. Gwynne in the 
hall. 

‘‘Won’t you, grandfather?’’ persisted Jet. 

‘Yes, my love, I will protect you always,” 
answered Cadmus Castleton. 

“Come, Jet.’’ called Mrs. Gwynne. 
dear; but you look like an angel! 
right, Kizzie?”’ 

‘No, ma’am ; not a thread of a stocking has 
you on your legs. They’re as naked as when you 
fetched ’em into this world,’’ retorted Kizzie. 

‘That don’t matter. Who’s to see ’em?” 
volubly responded Mrs. Gwynne. ‘‘Can’t you 
see that I’ve got on French boots that cost ten 
dollars a pair, and a velvet frock and _ lace 
flounces, and five pairs of bracelets, and six feet 
of gold chains if there’s one ; and look at these 
pins, set with diamonds—no less than two of’em 
—and feathers and red roses in my hair, fastened 
with this gold coronet. Who’s going to notice 
that my petticoats are draggled, and I’ve got no 
stockings on?” 

‘Well, ma’am, I’d notice,” grumbled Kizzie, 
fastening Jet's pink hood in its place with knots 
of rose-colored ribbon. 

Jet sank back on the carriage cushions beside 
Mrs. Gwynne. The girl wondered that she felt 
no excitement or elation. It was her first ball. 
Every thought and feeling centred itself in the 
defiance and resentment of Barry’s treatment. 
She marveled at her own half desperate venture. 
Her sensitive pride naturally had been fostered 
by the circumstances surrounding her from birth. 
The utter lack of the practical experience of people 
exaggerated this morbid pride. Poor little Jet 


“ Tear, 
Am I all 
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tad no cool, wordly wisdom to help her weigh 
her orn case, and divest it of blending shifts and 
subterfuges. The lesson of faith and honor she 
had learned of good Mme. Jouve fitted no station 
in the universe. She had learned to believe 
simply and without adoubt. Poor little deluded 
Jet! The gentle teacher might have pitied the 
pupil for laying to heart that unwise lesson of 
believing. Neither of.the party indulged in talk 
during the long ride. They were among the last 
fo arrive. Wyndham Court seemed ablaze with 
light. Throngs of guests in gay toilets, only 
half concealed by the dominoes, surged through 
the drawing rooms. Mrs. Gwynne, roused to the 
possibilities of enjoyment, begged Jet not to re- 
main near her. Therefore the pink domino with 
rose-hued ribbons seemed to drift away from any 
party or group. The masked figures perplexed 
Jet. The great eyes searched the crowd rest- 
lessly. They gleamed through the mask in 
burning brightness, when at last Jet stood close 
to a recess. Giant ferns, grouped artistically 
spread their delicate fronds above her head. 
Laughter and merriment chorused with the clash 
of the music from the dancing hall. 

‘Who is she?’ whispered a silvery voice close 
at hand. 

“Such a form as that must have a fair face. 
Iam bent upon discovery,’’ answered deep, mel- 
low, masculine tones, almost at her elbow. Jet 
gave no outward sign or token of consciousness. 
Nevertheless, her teeth were shut tightly ; her 
face whitened toa deathly hue behind the friendly 
mask. ‘‘My darling, are you not tired?’ went 
on the voice she knew go well. . 

The girl turned mechanically. Two figures 
Were near her—a tall, herculean brigand and a 
8ypsy. The brigand bent down to look into the 
black eyes, flashing coquettishly upon him. The 
8ypsy held her tamborine up to conceal the 
dusky orbs. The slender hand and round, 
ae arm were white as alabaster. The brig- 
tion oat as far she knew, Barry, and the convie- 
heen ered Strong upon Jet that the gypsy was 

1 ul Mathilde. The next moment confirmed 
the belief. 

6c ° 
the How did you know me?” pettishly demanded 

: BY PSY: 
jai ne an Sweet | as if you could conceal your- 
enivahen. e; I should know you anywhere— 

: > he answered, in that low voice 


With j 
ae subtle variations of tenderness winning 
aan surely, 
: : 
me.” attoren,? laughed the other, ‘‘don’t betray 


Img away the gypsy disappeared 
wd. 
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The brigand adjusted his mask lazily, then 
sauntered closer to Jet. 

‘*Why does so fair a lady remain persistently 
in this corner?’ he asked. 

The girl clasped her hands in a swift spasm of 
pain. Her breast heaved in convulsive breaths. 

“* Barry ! Barry !’’ she cried out. 

“Hush ?’ he said. ‘‘Come with me.”’ 

In another moment he had drawn her arm 
within his, and passed into the conservatory. 
She made no resistance, offered do remonstrance. 
Her heart throbbed wildly under the white bod- 
ice. Nothing stood out in the bewildered chaos 
of her confused mind but the great fact : 

“He loves Mathilde—he loves Mathilde.” 

Barney Wyndham smiled under his mask at 
the little figure trembling and shivering at his 
side. 

“‘Some of Barry’s old affairs come to light,”’ 
he said to himeelf. 

A screen of ivy stood in front of a seat. 

‘*Will you sit here?” 

‘‘No, no; I will not,’’ the soft, plaintive ac- 
cents were terribly unsteady and high pit¢hed. 

‘*T have a favor to ask. The favor is that you 
let me see your face,’’ she went on, in her swift, 
sweet treble. 

‘“*Certainly, if la belle will grant the boon she 
asks,’’ was his retort. 

He put up his hand to remove the mask. — 

‘‘Wait,’’ she said, pressing her hands over her 
heart in an effort to stay its tumultuous beating. 
“give me a minute to recover myself.”’ 

In less than the minute she asked he had lifted 
his mask. Barry Wyndham’s handsome feat- 
ures confronted her. Barney Wyndham’s care- 
less, winning devil-may-care smile recalled her 
resolution. 

“You are thinking what a credulous fool was 
Jet,’ she began. 

‘Jet’? exclaimed Barney, his expression 
changing rapidly to one of keen anxiety. ‘“‘ Jet, 
then I have an explanation for your ears 
alone——”’ 

‘“T refuse to hear it,’? she interrupted, sav- 
agely. ‘*I would not believe it. You were amus- 
ing yourself, and so was I. In a fortnight I will 
marry Gabriel Gwynne.”’ 

He raised his hand in a deprecating gesture. 

“Can that be true? Let me explain——”’ 

“JT will not—I will not,’’ she insisted. ‘‘ Why 
should I listen to you? When my wedding dress 
is made and I am to be married in less than 2 
fortnight to my cousin Gabriel Gwynne. I never 
loved you—never—nevei ! I see it now. It was 
a jest of mine as well as yours.”’ 
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‘‘Wait—wait—one moment,’’ began Barney, 
striving to stem the tide of her fevered, impetu- 
ous outbreak. 

“*T will not wait; I care nothing for you. I 
came here to tell you that I am to marry Gabriel 
Gwynne in less than a fortnight ; I came here to 
bid you to my wedding. I will not hear you,”’ 
and with a mocking laugh she sprang away 
through the crowded drawing room. He saw 
her flying up to the cloak rooms above. Barney 
Wyndham watched the agile, airy grace of the 
figure rushing madly upstairs ; but Barney Wynd- 
ham waited vainly for her to come down. The 
pink domino had vanished from the Wyndham 
drawing rooms. 

‘Poor old Barry,’’ muttered Barney, with his 
gay, nonchalant smile; ‘‘ he will be loath to be- 
lieve that his little thoroughbred has bolted irre- 
vocably.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
‘(PHE POISON IN THE ORANGE FLOWEES.”’ 


THERE was an unusual stir at Castleton Court. 
Noticeably it pervaded the servants’ hall. Ina 
limited degree it extended to the tenantry. The 
‘old colonel’s’’ granddaughter had arrived a 
few weeks before, and now, without the smallest 
premonitory rumor the neighborhood and house- 
hold are told that the colonel’s granddaughter is 
to wed his nephew. Even the enviable prospects 
of Gabriel failed to divest him of a certain unsa- 
vory repute. Upon what it was based no one 
had ever defined. Probably no one ever would 
state in broad terms wherein the taint laid ; cer- 
tainly not while Gabriel enjoyed his present posi- 
tion. Possibly his coarseness of physique and 
gruff, rude manners suggested the belief. Cer- 
tainly it obtained in the neighborhood, and fol- 
lowed his steps stealthily and slyly. Good fort- 
une held the slimy creeper at arms’ length. Anill 
turn of his ‘‘luck’’ would rear the hidden head. 
Gabriel never tempted public opinion. He seemed 
aware of the fangs concealed among the rank 
verdure of success. Collectively, society voted 
him a man of great propriety. Individually, the 
neighboring gentry pronounced him a brute. 
Personal opinion expressed itself just as Barry 
Wyndham had on the occasion we wot of. As 
he had described the colonel’s sister-in-law and 
nephew, so any and all the easy-going, well-bred 
men in the region about would have summed them 
up. The servants cautiously scorned the Gwynnes 
as ‘‘upstarts’’ and ‘left-handed kin,”? and by 
some odd coincidence the uncomplimentary des- 
ignations fell from many patrician lips) And 
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this Gabriel was to marry their beautiful young 
mistress that very day. 

‘““They’ve done drawed in Marse George's 
daughter, but mark my words,”’ oracularly an- 
nounced the butler, as he listened to the chatter 
over the servant’s table, ‘‘ somebody’ll fotch ’em 
up short.’? 

‘“They’s done done it now,’’ observed the 
cook in grewsome significance. ‘‘It’s little 
Missie, now ; who’ll dey git nex’ ?” 

“P’raps it'll be theyselves,’’ grimly replied 
the butler. ‘‘ Ole Marse Cadmus don’t stan’ no 
foolin’ long of him. He’s a turrible dangersome 
man ef he gits wind of trickness ’bout him,’’ and 
the butler sauntered away to the cellars to bring 
out the wines for tie wedding lunch. ‘‘ There’s 
deviltry somewhere, sho’,’’ he said, gloomily 
turning over the dusty bottles. ‘‘ White folks 
won’t listen to servants’ tales, but it do ’ pear like 
Miss Jet, bless her pretty face! don’t take to it 
kindly.” 

“My good Solomon,’’ a bland voice inter- 
rupted his audible soliloquy, a voice at his very 
elbow. ‘Pray be particular about the wine at 
lunch to-day. The dear colonel begged me to 
say that he wished the choicest vintage in the 
cellars.” 

‘*Yes, madam,”’ replied the man, with digni- 
fied gravity. ; 

‘*My son, you see, my good Solomon,”’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Gwynne, shaking out the folds of 
her showy morning dress, ‘‘is willing to oblige 
the dear colonel. He wants the young people 
married immediately-——old people take such 
odd notions; and between you and me, Sol- 
omon, the young people are glad enough of 
this notion. Do be very, very particular about 
the wines, and oh, Solomon, give me a little of 
your best brandy. It’s really nauseous stuff, but 
the doctor insists upon my taking it. Dear, 
dear, where is my handkerchief?” 

The trained servant filled and refilled the glass, 
in apparent unconsciousness of the full and fre 
quent potations. 

“You see, Solomon,’’ resumed Gabriel’s 
mother, her tongue loosened by the spirit, 
“that my son is a great man now ; he is a gen- 
tleman now—he is going to be named Castleton. 
Ah! a drop more of that brandy. Not so much, 
Solomon, I can’t bear the taste of it. Ah! did 
I mention about the wines?” 

“‘Yes, madam, you tole me as I was to fotch 
de bes’,’’ carelessly replied the butler, going on 
with his business while Mrs. Gwynne drained 
the glass. 

“‘Did I tell you about the wine?” she re 
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peated, thickly. ‘‘It will all be Gabriel’s some 
day, you know. My son is master after the old 
colonel goes.’’ 

The clumsy-footed woman staggered up the 
cellar stairway. The servant’s insolent laugh 
followed her from the dark wine vaults. 

**Tt’s too much for me. It won’t do,’’ com- 


mented Mrs. Gwynne, closing and bolting her 
chamber door. ‘‘ Nobody knows what I might 
say, to-day of all days. I’ll soon be right, 
though. That glorious brandy—ah, who would 
not be rich !’’ ? 

She bathed her reddened face industriously, 
then brought out her gaudy jewels and costly 
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dress. Cooler moments followed. Even in her 
triumph, Mrs. Gwynne bore in mind the mor- 
row—the day after the wedding, when Cadmus 
Castleton gave his dinner party. Somehow the 
wizened face, under its red skullcap, met her at 
every turn. It writhed and gibed at her from 
the flickering flame. It peered sardonically 
from the corners. It stood at her elbow, lurked 
behind her, always sinister, wrathful and reso- 
lute. Her inflamed imagination distorted every 
object into the twisted miserable creature waiting 
five miles away for the morrow. 

‘*Gabriel,’’ she said, when her son lounged in 
for a five minutes’ consultation, ‘‘ what will we 
do to-morrow? He will come. To-morrow they 
will know it all.”’ 

Gabriel neither turned nor encountered her 
eager, desperate look. His eyes avoided hers 
persistently. He cast them down on the tufted 
rug. He lifted them up to the blank wall—every- 
where, but never to hers. 

‘* Have you forgotten it ?”’ she questioned. 

“Forgotten it? Perhaps a man forgets when 
the noose is round his neck that he is to be 
hung !’ Gabriel rejoined disagreeably. 

‘What can youdo? Do you think you are 
safe even after the marriage? Oh, Gabriel, I am 
afraid! It is so dreadful !’’ 

Her son laughed a hard, angry laugh. 

‘*So dreadful that marriage or no marriage we 
must silence John Erskine.”’ 

‘*Suppose we cannot ?”’ 

His mother bent down and looked in his face. 

‘‘Who can silence him? In twenty-four hours 
we will be ruined I’ 

This time he shifted his glance to her face. 
This time he neither laughed nor scowled. Drop- 
ping his tone to one of confidence, he said : 

‘There is the diamond. Do you see now why 
T must have the diamond ?” 

She caught her breath. 

‘You may never have thediamond. Are you 
going to let this man tell our infamous story be- 
fore all these people? Can you dare show your- 
self here after it all comes tolight? Do you sup- 
pose the colonel will permit you to stay under 
his roof for one instant?” 

Gabriel Gwynne studied the fire. Mrs. Gwynne 
studied his aspect. The one blazed peacefully ; 
the other darkened viciously. 

‘“You asked me a moment ago,” he said, at 
last, ‘‘ whether I was going to let this man tell 
our infamous story? I answer you that I am 
not.”’ 

‘What will you do?” she insisted. 

‘(Make yourself easy and see,’’ was the reply. 
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She perceived that argument was useless, even 
if she had been disposed to offer it; but Mrs. 
Gwynne meant nothing of the kind. If Gabriel 
might spare them the terror not twenty-four 
hours away, Gabriel’s mother had no nice secru- 
ples as to the means. : 

‘Dear, dear, it’s time to dress,’’? she broke 
out, laughing hilariously. ‘‘ You will look as 
fine as any of them. And the lunch! Oh, Ga- 
briel, such eating is worth holding on to ! Where 
is my fourth pair of bracelets? I haven’t time 
to hunt my boots. Nobody will see that I’m’ 
down at heel.”’ 

Gabriel departed without noticing her remarks. 
Not the faintest elation evinced itself in the coun- 
tenance of the bridegroom. A certain absorbed 
look had settled upon his features in the last few 
days. He apparently shunned observation, and 
avoided companionship, even that of his mother. . 
That astute dame took mental note of it all, but 
with the wisdom conned from multitudinous 
quibbles and frauds, she had refrained from 
question. The simplicity of ignorance was so 
safe to baffle suspicion. She had found it best 
not to know what one alone could accomplish. 
She made her gaudy, ostentatious toilet and de- 
scended to the hall. 

‘©Only one hour and he will be almost safe,”’ 
she whispered, glancing at the great hall clock. 

The colonel just then emerged from the library, 
shivering and complaining of the cold, raw day. 

“*No other event could induce me to venture 
abroad in such weather,’’ he remarked to his 
sister-in-law. 

‘“My dearest colonel, no other event could 
possibly be of such momentous interest to us,” 
was the bland assurance. 

“Certainly not; the marriage of my grand- 
daughter is onc of the important eras in the his- 
tory of the Castletons. It is a matter of pride 
that a Castleton never made a low marriage— 
never, from time out of mind.” 

Mrs. Gwynne glanced at the highbred old 
man, with an amiable smile fading instantly. 

“And if Jet,’’ he continued, ‘‘had disgraced 
the prestige of her race by choosing to wed be- 
neath her I should have——’ 

‘*What would you have done, my dearest. col- 
onel? Something grand, I am sure,’’ eagerly 
interposed his sister-in-law. 

‘‘T should have wiped out of existence the 
very remembrance of such a disgrace,’ he sternly 
responded. ‘‘I should pursue the man or woman 
bringing such dishonor on my family into the 
very grave—aye, beyond it. I say it should 
cost them dearly. There is no atonement for 
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such an outrage, when we have taken care to 
give our descendants untainted blood. The law 
should make it criminal,’”’ he declared, warming 
up with the subject, ‘‘or at least send such peo- 
ple to insane asylums.” 

‘‘Oh, my dear, dearest colonel, you quite 
terrify me,’’ laughed Mrs. Gwynne, with a shud- 
der, perhaps, after all, not so affected. 

“T could forgive anything except disgrace— 
and such disgrace! There is no reparation here 
or hereafter.’’ 


Mrs. Gwynne’s usual glibness of tongue failed . 


her. Muttering something about seeing Jet, she 
hurried back to her own chamber. 

Shutting the door carefully, she stepped into 
the middle of the room, and folding her hands 
over her head, stared into the mirror. 

“T have a terrible presentiment,’’ she said 
to the homely woman therein, ‘‘that it is all 
over with us. Things are always smooth before 
they ruin one.”’ 

When Gabriel’s mother returned to the hall, 
Gabriel, triumphant in spite of his saturnine 
gloom, and the colonel, both awaited Jet. 

‘‘Ah, at last!’ rather impatiently observed 
the latter, as his granddaughter descended the 
steps. A ghastly pallor overspread the beautiful 
face. A moquant, reckless smile curved her lips— 
the smile of a chagrined spirit, striving to main- 
tain the pretense of happiness. The dark eyes 
seemed strangely hollow and large. The mourn- 
ful, wistful sadness in their depths, might have 
won the pity of any heart not callous to every- 
thing save gain. One talismanic word could have 
healed the pain the girl strove to conceal under a 
terrible bravado. Possibly something in the pale, 
exquisite countenance roused a flitting com- 
punction in Cadmus Castleton’s heart. 

‘*My pet,’? he asked, waiting a moment be- 
fore following his sister-in-law and nephew to the 
carriage, ‘‘are you satisfied ?”’ 

** Yes, grandfather, I am satisfied. You have 
made a pack mule of me to carry the estate to 
Gabriel. I think I do well as that stupid ani- 
mal.’’ She laughed—a silvery, light laugh, fright- 
fully ill-placed on the pallid face. 

The colonel went on to the great cumbersome 
family coach. If he had had misgivings, they 
were dispelled by the merriment and scorn of 
that laugh. 

‘* Grandfather,’’ she whispered at the church 
door, ‘will it hurt him—hurt Barry? Will it 
humiliate and mortify him ?”’ 

His granddaughter fixed her gaze upon him in 
a passionate, wistful entreaty for some word to 
uphold her defiant pride. The deadly whiteness 


of the sepulchre seemed to steadily quench the 
life in her countenance. 

‘Grandfather, we will repent of this.’’ 

Cadmus Castleton read the fear and horror, 
more legible now than ever, in this one moment. 
before the step became irrevocable. 

‘It is folly to say that now. You are to save 
your own reputation, Jet,’’ was the answer. 

A shade less of determined command rang 
through his tone. A degree more of compas- 
sionate hesitation pervaded his manner. Jet of- 
fered no further warning remonstrances. It was 
‘*too late now,’’ as the old colonel had said ; too 
late. Too late for anything, save to walk up the 
dim, misty aisle of the dark, old-timed church. 
The priest stood at the altar. Gabriel and Gabri- 
el’s mother, homely and coarse-featured, placed 
themselves in strange contrast to the two patri- 
cian Castletons. Kizzie and the servants stood 
in the pews. A transient ray of sunshine crept 
down through the cobwebbed window upon the 
old colonel and his granddaughter, but Gabriel 
and his mother chanced to stand in the murk 
and shadow. Mrs. Gwynne perceived the odd 
coincidence. Trifling as it might be, it struck 
chillingly to her heart. The superstitious au- 
gury therefrom tempered the triumph of the 
event. She would fain have changed their posi- 
tion, but as Cadmus Castleton had said, it was 
“*too late now.’? She must be content to stand in 


_ the shadow, while the gilded ray glistened upon 


Jet and the dominant old colonel. Breathlessly 
the woman seemed to listen to the even mon- 
otone of the minister as he slowly syllabled the 
sacred words. At last he was pronouncing them 
‘man and wife,’’ Gabriel and the rich man’s 
granddaughter. The haughty old colonel’s sole 
descendant was Gabriel’s wife. The acutest le- 
galist might find no flaw in the bond that held 
her to share honor and dishonor with Gabriel. 

Jet returned to the carriage with her grand- 
father. Somehow they ranged themselves in the 
same contradistinction—the Gwynnes and Cas- 
tletons. Marriage had brought no accession to 
the Gwynnes as yet, perhaps never would. One 
or two intimate friends of the colonel returned 
with them to Castleton Couct. They proffered 
congratulations when the pretty bride descended 
from the carriage. The congratulations were not 
repeated. Nobody ventured to reiterate joyful 
wishes after taking cognizance of the stony de- 
spair in the beautiful face. The colonel’s sisteT- 
in-law was in high spirits. The few guests, TC 
membering the famous wines they were there t? 
drink, became appropriately eloquent in praise of 
this marriage. 
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“ Just what everybody might have foreseen,”’ 
said Judge Anchester, quaffing a glass of the 
choicest vintage. ‘‘Only Gwynne was wise to 
secure her before anybody else had a fair show.”’ 

‘Strange, we never heard anything of her ex- 
cept the fact of her existence,’’ observed Colonel 
Drummond, in an audible aside. ‘‘She is a beau- 
tiful creature, but on my soul, I am sorry for 
her,’’ and the two glanced significantly at Ga- 
briel. 

Jet escaped to the refuge of her chamber. She 
wanted the heartfelt consolation of faithful Kiz- 
zie, and the maid did not fail. Her strong arms 


were thrown around the delicate figure in its 


bridal robes. She drew Jet down upon her knees 
and held her as in the old childish days. But 
even in her kisses and fondling the woman gave 
a great sob. 

‘*My baby, oh, my baby! there’s an awful 
goin’ down of my heart; the water comes into 
my eyes ; there’s no laugh in me. Oh, my baby ! 
T feel like it wasn’t Mr. Barry as had forsaken 
you, and I feel like I’d just buried you along- 
side of the blessed madame, and was cryin’ over 
you——”’ 

‘* Jet, my love,’’ interrupted Mrs. Gwynne, in 
smooth tones, ‘‘ your grandfather begs that you 
will come down at once. I knocked so often,”’ 
she added, with unblushing mendacity. ‘‘ How 
is it you didn’t hear? Come at once, love,’’ and 
Mrs. Gwynne hurried back to the staircase. 

Reaching the balustrade, she looked down into 
the hall below. Laughter drifted up from the 
drawing room. The colonel’s voice mingled with 
those of the guests. She held her breath and 
ran noiselessly down the steps to the library. 
Some one had just gone into the quiet, deserted 
room. Some one turned the knob of the study 
door. It was Gabriel. The two looked at each 
other—a look of hidden meaning, significant and 
unreadable. The study door unclosed. Gabriel’s 
mother tripped gayly into the drawing room. Ga- 
briel stepped stealthily into the study. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘“TWENTY MINUTES AFTER FOUR.”? 


THE day of the wedding had been raw and 
wintry. Fitful breaks of cold sunshine gradually 
ceased, until the dull skies settled into a pro- 
found sombreness. The day after the wedding 
a December storm raged. The rain fell in sheets 
against the windows of Castleton Court. It drifted 
and slashed against the panes. The leaden clouds 
thickened to a hopeless density. Inside the blaz- 
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ing fire seemed struggling to shed a cheerful ra- 

diance over the luxurious cushions, gleaming 
mirrors and dull bronzes. Outside the dull, dis- 

mal December elements waged warfare with all 
things lightsome and pleasant. The glimmer of 
the glowing grate failed to dispel the uncanny 
shades gathering in remote corners. Jet leaned 
against the oaken window casing and surveyed 
the scene with a certain awe that anything could 
be so desolate and desperate. She had rather 
liked the tearing conflict of wind and water. The 
tempest had accorded well with the passionate 
despair possessing her breast, just as the gale and 
storm possessed the land. She watched the fog 
creeping silently around them, like a great pall 
over all the world. The wind seemed to yield 
reluctantly to the mysterious sway of this new 
power gliding up from the low grounds. The 
rain ceased its furious dash and fell in a fine, in- 
cessant patter. The wreaths of eddying, opaque, 

spectral fog enveloped the mansion in an obscur- 

ity dangerously impenetrable. It was not the 
smallest satisfaction to gaze out the window. 

The fog shut off every object. The fir close to 

the window disappeared into faint outlines, as 

the mists gathered through crest and bole. Very 

soon it had vanished in the mystic winding sheet. 

A rose bush still fluttering a few dark green 

leaves, not beyond an arm’s length from Jet, 

seemed stealthily drawn into the ghostly folds. 

It, too, had soon vanished. The fog fell against 
the panes ina gray, pliable drapery, so ample that 
no human creature might push it aside. She 

could not see, yet the girl stood staring at the dense 
fog. It was so blank, so colorless, so oppressively 

monotonous, and above all so overwhelming. 

The rich folds of her brown velvet robe swept 

gracefully around her. Jet was in grande toilet, 

for despite the storm this chanced to be the day 

of Colonel Castleton’s great dinner. Few persons 
failed these epicurean events. Guests who had 

dined once at Castleton Court when the old col- 
onel gave a dinner seldom missed an opportunity 
afterward, and usually manifested a lively inter- 
est in such prospective occasions. Jet had been 
the first to descend to the drawing room, feeling 
a surety of no unpleasant intruder. Mrs. Gwynne 
had been in a heavy sleep throughout the day. 

‘©All along of Marse Cadmus’s brandy,” 
averred the butler in rising indignation. 

Gabriel had adhered thus far to his agreement. 
He betook himself to his side of the house, and as 
far as anybody knew, remained there. Neither 
bride nor groom had exchanged a word or glance 
since the moment they were pronounced ‘‘ man 
and wife.’’? Jet took refuge on her side of the 
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house, Gabriel on his—without a syllable to each 
other. The wretched travesty of domestic happi- 
ness was to be maintained by a rigid avoidance on 
the part of both. 

‘A marriage in form,’’ she had said, ‘to 
carry the estate to Gabriel.”’ 

So she stood at the befogged window, almost 
as deadly pale as on the wedding day, and cer- 
tainly with a deeper, more hopeless misery on 
the beautiful lineaments. She had flung her de- 
fiance at Barry, taken her revenge in a counter 
jest, and it brought only a sickening horror and 
loathing. It appalled her, because it passed into 
the domain of fixed fact. No matter how it 
ended, it must be, it always would be, a mar- 
riage to Gabriel Gwynne. If she could think 
the barbed dart had struck home to Barry in- 
stead of rebounding to her, it might have helped 
her to bear the heartache. She must fight it out 
now ; no armistice or capitulation was possible. 

‘* Too late for that,’’ she murmured to herself, 
the fine, mournful cyes full of passionate tears— 
the mocking lips, always curved in scornful 
mirth. A contemptuous smile often flitted over 
them—a brilliant, heartless smile of one who 
would fain believe in no human creature—a smile 
never reaching further than the scarlet lips. 
The one faint interest left in existence was that 
she, ‘‘ the credulous little fool,’? might become a 
woman of the world, like Mathilde, and some 
day that Barry might hear of it. The one prayer 
of her heart was that she might never meet Barry 
until she, too, became a heartless coquette, and 
could grind his heart in the dust. Jet shuddered 
at the terrible retrospect, and stared more in- 
tently into the fog. The slight noise of a shut- 
ting door aroused her to the fact of Gabriel’s en- 
trance. He paused a moment to gaze at her. A 
dull sort of interest crept into his countenance. 
Evidently Gabriel experienced unusual satisfac- 
tion at finding Jet in the drawing room. Her utter 
dismay and swift glance at the door did not escape 
even his slow perceptions. Indeed the natural 
stupidity of his appearance seemed to have given 
place to a watchfully alive manner. His eve ran 
swiftly around the apartment as he moved rap- 
idly over to the window. 

‘‘ There is no need of running away,’’ he be- 
gan, with unwonted civility. “I can go if it 
troubles you, but I don’t think we will have any 
more company to-day. The fog seems thicker 
than any T have ever seen. I imagined it later,” 
he added, abruptly, taking out his watch and 
turning the face toward her. “ Twenty minutes 


after four. How does my time agree with the 
clock ?”” 
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‘‘They agree precisely,’’ replied Jet, glad to 
step further away upon the pretext of seeing the 
clock. 

‘Mr. Trescott declares Iam too slow by fif- 
teen minutes, but all the clocks in the house 
agree with my time. I stepped into the library 
just now and found Trescott had arrived before 
lunch. Confoundedly lucky he did. The fog is 
worse than the rain. Twenty minutes after four,”’ 
he repeated—‘‘ twenty minutes after four, and 
quite dark. Iam sure no one will venture on 
the roads to-night.”’ 

Gabriel paused, in evident want of something 
more to say. Jet maintained the glacial haugh- 
tiness which inevitably characterized her de- 
meanor to Gabriel. If possible, she was to-night 
more icily repellant. Loquacity only revealed 
how inferior and ordinary this man was. Not 
the smallest reply did she vouchsafe. Not the 
faintest notice of his remarks. Still he held his 
position, shifting from one foot to the other, 
in a vain chase of an idea in the untenanted , 
chambers of his brain. 

‘T have no kind of use for rambling about in 
fogs,’’? he went on, as if the fog was a new and 
unheard-of thing. ‘‘I wouldn’t trust myself to 
find the way to the lodge or down to the meadow 
fence.”’ 

Jet turned her head almost imperceptibly to- 
ward him. 

‘‘T supposed you had been at least near the 
lodge very lately.’’ She evidently made a great 
effort to say something to him. 

Gabriel moved toward the fire, but as she 
spoke, he stopped short. . A strange blending of 
consternation and surprise passed into his face. 

‘**T, near the lodge? I? Name of God! what 
should take me to the lodge in this devilish 
fog? His confusion and something so like dis- 
may brought him a glance from Jet’s always 
averted eycs—a glance of haughty question at 
the manner of his speech. 

‘‘Pardon me,’’ was the chillingly polite re- 
ply. ‘There is one of those veined ivy leaves 
from the lodge wall. You dropped it from your 
boot heel. I believe that veined ivy grows no- 
where else on the place.”’ 

Nothing could have been more utterly indiffer- 
ent than her words. Nothing more insignifi- 
cantly infinitesimal than the fragment of ivy 
leaf lying on the carpet, just where he had been 
standing a moment before. It seemed ridicu- 
lously unworthy of any observation save that of 
a careful housemaid. Nevertheless, it chanced 
on a light shade in the carpet. The wet leaf had 
caught the shimmering gleam of the fire. Ga- 
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‘riel Blared at the dark |, polished by rain 
until its delicately pencille? Veins were unusally 
distinct. Jet made a step forward, possibly with 
a half-formed intention of lifting the leaf from its 
resting place. Gabriel forestalled any such pur- 
pose ; he snatched the ivy and tossed it upon 
the hot coals. The sudden furious energy of his 
manner seemed strangely absurd. However, Jet 
deigned no notice or consciousness of his moods. 
She had neither interest nor concern in them. A 
derisive smile, more mechanical than amused, 
curled her lip as she turned again to the window. 
The overwhelming drapery of gray mist passed 
slowly into the opaque blackness of a densely be- 
fogged night. There was nothing to be seen; 
the panes shut off her view. Gabriel had re- 
lapsed into silence, petrified it appeared by the 
fragment of an ivy leaf. He stood on the rug 
before the fire watching the perfect form in its 
soft, rich velvet robe. The waning light outside 
still defined the faultless lines and curves of the 
girlish figure standing in statuesque stillness be- 
fore the window. A sullen, angry expression 
gathered upon Gabriel’s countenance. His ob- 
servation of Jet was perpetual, but the glance 
tealing again and again to her forecasted no 
pleasant conclusions, The glance was covert, 
prune cunning. Minutes ticked steadily away ; 
bg _™usical note of the half-hour chimed. Its 
Sevens seemed startling in the profound 
- ate The chime ended as abruptly as it had 
eo upon the quiet. Gabriel breathed in the 
a ee way of some full-blooded men of 
Pertect respiration, at once animal-like and 
unpleasant, 
sts minutes of five,’’ he remarked, at last. 
sik 1 bs one would venture on the roads to- 
ae rs © one will be here to cat the colonel’s 
ie pa and they won’t get such eating any 
ies Pe ; It’s the fog.’ ’ His thoughts hung 
which hy og. It furnished him with an idea to 
Sonate, of gratitude he held on. ‘It’s this 
than ks Z _ ah Any fool would know better 
Hee SK himself out in a fog that can be 
a na with a knife almost.’? 
fined Jel hal to hence MO” 
But I have no enemies,’’ retorted Gabriel, 
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quickly. ‘‘Why should you talk as if I had? 
When I’ve been in the house all day, napping 
over the fire, I say it’s no good making a fel- 
low angry. I have no enemies, and that was not 
an ivy leaf—at least, it was not off my boot 
heel. Don’t you see that it wasn’t?” 

He waited for her answer in very visible anxi- 
ety. If he expected Jet to repudiate her primary 
idea, Gabriel blundered. 

“‘Tt doesn’t matter—pray don’t speak of it,’’ 
was the distant rejoinder, which held even Ga- 
briel in check. 

He strode across the room in noisy haste, to 
quit the apartment and the subject. Jet left the 
window slowly, her long, heavy robe trailing 
softly over the carpet. A feeling of relief came 
over her that the fog had detained their guests. 
She threw herself into a capacious arm chair, and 
half reclined there in supine luxury, although 
solitude and reverie were distasteful—indeed, un- 
bearable—of late. The long, slender hands folded 
together listlessly, and for a short moment were 
at rest. The glow of the coals played upon the 
golden circlet on one finger. To the bridegroom 
it would have symbolized his newly acquired re- 
spectability and wealth. Jet suddenly flung her 
hand out of sight, with its hateful reminder. 
Five o’clock rung out in the sweet, bell-like 
tones ; still the girl sat there alone and nervously 
afraid of the solitude. The servants brought in 
the lights. They filled the apartment with a 
warm, delightful radiance, dispelling the awful 
loneliness. 

“‘T fear you will have no guests to-night, 
Solomon.”’ ; 

The butler looked gravely at his young mis- 
tress and shook his head. ; 

‘No, miss; it’s onpossible to travel to-night. 
The fog is that thick, miss, as you can’t see @ 
light onless it be under your nose. I hope no 
harm will come of it, Miss Jet; but old ae 
down at the cabins, is the oldest critter on : € 
place, an’ he says as how there ain’t been & ' ee 
liken this since Marse Cadmus gub his a Hee 
din’ dinner, nor they ain’t been & weddin paw 
sence. The fog and the weddin’ dinner has c Toa 
back together, miss; and I hope 1 fotches no 
luck.”’ 


(To be continued. ) 
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AN ELDERLY MAN AT THE PLAY. 


By Ropen Nok.. 


Rep buds her night of hair illume, 
Her cheek the peaches’ downy bloom 
e sang so sweetly ’mid the flowers, 

She looked s0 like his early love, 

The while she danced among the bowers 
And with blithe laughter cheered the grove, 
He felt that when she left the stage, 

He would but need to turn the page 
From this dull twilit faded prose 

To yestermorning’s verse that glows, 
And Love's illumination would 

With youth and hope the warm air flood. 


This maiden from the sunny shore 
In rapturous kisses will restore 
All that he was and lost of yore! 


He starts! The mirror shows gray hair; 
How long since that beloved was fair? 
Full well he knows he did but rave, 
There falls a shadow from the grave. 
Nay, leave young maidens to young men, 
The Past may never rise again; 

But he would give fame, pelf and power 
For vanished youth, the faded flower. 


THE REDEMPTION OF LITTLE ALLISON. 


By MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS. 


Miss CoRINNE SALTIRE sat staring out of her 
window in the Planter’s Hotel. A low sun 
touched her head and shot past her into the 
room’s dingy interior. In its light she was a 
plain woman, thin almost to angularity, with 
tired eyes looking out from a strained face. In- 
deed, she was as little like the enslaver of youth- 
ful fancy as one could easily imagine—unless, 
that is, you looked at the bed, where a costume 
of blue and silver twinkled and glittered almost 
as it would twinkle in the footlights some few 
hours later. 

There were wonderful blue shoes, too, with 
flashing buckles and dainty high heels. They 
were absurdly small—but so were the feet, now 
resting in slippered ease. There was, too, in the 
woman’s figure an occult suggestion of fascina- 
tion. Watching her raise the hand or turn the 
head there came a knowledge that here was the 
remnant of a once worker of charms. 

Notwithstanding, there was no wickedness in 
the tired eye. Just now it had a gleam of faint 
amusement. Glancing at a little traveling clock 
that stood at her left hand, she said, half aloud : 
*¢ I do wonder what this young man can have to 
say tome. It’s time he was here—that is, if he 
means to come at all.”’ 

With the last word a tap came at the door. 
Before she could speak it flew open, showing a 
slender young fellow outside. She had seen him 
every day of the five since the Froli: Fancy 
Troupe came to Castle Rock, and had decided 
very positively that he was one not easily 
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abashed, as she had also decided that he was 
among men well worth looking at. 

As she made to leave her half-recumbent_posi- 
tion he shut the door hurriedly and came up to 
her, saying: ‘‘ Don’t let me disturb you—please 
don’t. Indeed, I—— It is so impertinent—my 
coming here, I mean. Oh, hang it! what I’m 
trying to say——”’ 

‘‘Don’t try,’’ Miss Saltire said, giving him a 
sidelong glance. If she had been surprised at 
his request jor a private interview, she was 
amazed t. find that, whatever its purpose, it had 
in son.s fashicn upset his superb composure. 
‘Suppose you speak without preface what you 
came to say,”’ she went on, rising in spite of his 
prot-st, and not offering him a seat. ‘‘ Of course 
I know that it must be something of importance 
-—to yourself, I mean—or you would not be 
here.”’ 

“You are right,’? he said, getting very hot 
and red. “‘It is important to me, and much 
more impertinent to you. Miss Saltire, I don’t 
know whether you know it or not; but that 
cub brother of mine—he’s not quite nineteen— 
has taken it into his idiotic head to—to fancy 
himself desperately in love with you.” 

‘““Yes; he told me so—on the stairs last 
night,’’ Miss Saltire said, the ghost of a dimple 
playing about her mouth. ‘‘ He’s not quite an 
infant, you see ; but I can understand a 

‘““No! That’s just the point you don’t un- 
derstand,’’ the young man who was known to 
all the county as Big Allison broke in, ‘‘I dare 
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say you think it fun—this infatuation of his. It 
is comic enough, I admit, unless you happen to 
be fond of the young fool. Iam fond of him— 
more, I promised our mother ” biting his 
lips hard. ‘‘ That is why I am here. I want 
your help. Indeed, I must have it. I have just 
had it out with him; he swears he will follow 
you to the ends of the earth—give you no peace 
until you marry him. Now—I cannot mince 
matters—I would rather see him dead——”’ 

‘““No doubt you would,’”’ the woman said, a 
flush coming to her sallow cheek. ‘‘ You are 
hardly wise, sir, to speak as you do. If the boy 
himself were not so loyal and honest I might be 
tempted to sacrifice him for revenge upon you.”’ 

‘*T do not mean to be more impertinent than 
the case makes me,’’ Big Allison said, flushing 
in his turn. ‘‘I came here to make this a mat- 
ter of strict business,’’? he went on. ‘‘I meant 
to ask you in so many words how much money 
was needed to make you repulse him. Having 
spoken with you I cannot do that.”’ 

“Tt is as well,’’ the woman said, letting fly 
suddenly at him the lightning of her eyes. He 
winced and stepped back as though to ward off 
something palpable. She laughed aloud at the 
motion, then said, giving her shoulders the least 
possible shrug: ‘‘You had better go away 
quickly, Mr. Allison, else I may bring you toa 
sympathetic understanding of your brother—the 
little one’s case. But before you go tell me, had 
you nothing practical to offer—no plan for this 
disenchantment that you are so anxious about ?”’ 

‘‘To be perfectly frank, I had,’’ Big Allison 
said. ‘I am ready to let you hear it,’ he went 
on. ‘*We—my friends and I—have it all ar- 
ranged. If only you will go away from this room 
to-night we will have him cured by a little after 
midnight.”’ 

“You will not harm him?’ the woman de- 
manded. 

“‘T am his brother,’’ the man said, turning 
upon his heel. ‘ All we ask—if you are will- 
ing to help us—is that you take the room oppo- 
site, leaving us access to this one. You can see 
and hear everything quite as well from the win- 
dow. TI hope you bear no malice for—for what 
T have felt myself bound to do.”’ 

The woman waved him away. When he had 
gone she flung herself face down upon the lumpy 
bed and sobbed in dry, heart-breaking fashion 
for two or three minutes. Then she sprang sud- 
denly upright, clinched her arms above her head, 
and said in a dry whisper: ‘God! If he was 
not so like! Morris Allison, you might be the 
man who made me what Iam. I wonder if we 
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met now if he would dare to let me see in his 
eyes what I read so plain in yours? This poor 
lad your brother! Ah, I could strike you through 
him! I wonder what would come of it if—f 
after all I played them false, warned the boy, 
took him away from his pastors and masters, 
gave myself the shelter of the Allison name? 
There is none better or more honorable ; the lad 
will have money, too. He loves me madly. I 
would be sure of a year of torturing triumph. 
After that—no, I will keep faith with this scorn- 
ful saviour. How his voice broke at the mention 
of his mother! Ah, me! I had a mother, too.” 

‘‘Some flowers, ma’am,’’ the black boy said, 
thrusting within the door a sheaf of pale tea roses. 
Castle Rock had no commercial florist. Miss 
Saltire had learned before this that all the tribute 
of blossoms paid by her young adorer came from 
his grandmother’s garden, miles and miles out of 
town. 

And somehow the knowledge touched her into 
compassion for the lad—he was so ready to 
make her’s all the simple, homely, honorable 
life whereunto he was born. She took the flowers 
and thrust her face deep in among them, saving 
to her own heart : 

‘How happy this poor fellow will some day 
make a happier woman than I am !’ 

Then she stepped outside and called sharply 
after the black boy : ‘‘Johngon, you must move 
everything of mine to the east room there before 
I come home to-night.”’ 

* * * * * * 

In spite of his name and his years Little Alli- 
son was two inches taller than his protecting 
brother ; but he was still very young for his 
years and his inches. He had wide, wandering 
blue eyes, yellow hair and a fringe of yellow silk 
across his upper lip. In all his life he had done 
as he was bid, until the advent of the Frolic 
Fancy Troupe in Castle Rock. 

True, he had been lightly bidden. The ten years 
between made Big Allison look upon his junior 
as little more than an infant in arms. He would, 
indeed, have known next to nothing of the lad’s 
infatuation but for Tom Wilson, who was the 
little one’s great friend, besides being as short and 
fat and worldly-wise as one can well be at the age 
of eighteen. 

“T tell you, Jim,’’? Tom had said to Big Alli- 
son—‘‘ I tell ye the little one’s got it bad. Why, 
he’s clean lost the run er baseball, and went. it 
alone without a trump the other night when him 
an’ me an’ Tony Sharp was playin’ cutthroat 
euchre. It’s all about that dancer—she is a pair 
o’ heels, too; but that don’t signify that a man 
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must go and make himself loony about her. 
Now you jest watch out ter night at the theatre 
and see ef I ain’t givin’ you straight goods ; an’ 
you had better look out for the old boy. He’s 
the best old boy, but green! Dear me!’ 

Tom had been into and out of what he called 
love-scrapes since he was in the neighborhood of 
twelve. Naturally, Little Allison came to rely 
on his vast experience in this, his first affair. At 
about the same time that Big Allison was talk- 
ing with Miss Saltire the two lads sat together 
upon the bank of the river eagerly discussing a 
mooted point. 

“T tell you it’s the thing—the thing ter er- 
dead moral certainty. I know, ’cause I’ve been 
ther myself; it fetches’em every time. Think 
how nice it'll read in the paper—they’ll be cer- 
tain to put it in the Friday’s one: ‘The talented 
and beautiful Miss Saltire received the merited 
compliment of a delicious serenade Wednesday 
night. It is not certainly known which of her 
many admirers had the tact to express what the 
whole community feels in this harmonious fash- 
ion. An’ then there'll be some more hintin’ 
you wus at the bottom of it. That would be a 
ten-strike with jest any woman ; but her, on the 

stage like she is, why, ’twouldn’t surprise me 
if they copied it in all the advertisements in all 
the other papers hereafter! And that will please 
her down tothe ground. Don’t T know women 
like a book! You cain’t tell this child much 
about ’em, certain an’ shore. Jest you do that ; 
I bet you won’t be sorry fer it. Like as not 
you'll be givin’ her a big lift in her perfession,”’ 
Tommy said, sticking his hands deep in his 
pockets, Little Allison got red, then white. 

I don’t want to help her in her profession,”’ : 
he said ; ‘I want to take her away from all of 

“It. She looks so tired when you get to sce to the 
oe of her eyes. If I could she should never 
. say another step. J’d like to take her away 
ate to is world where there was just us two, 
whens wd ae never any winter or any work— 

lon could live just like the flowers do.” 
eacueen te but ain’t you soft ”” Tom said, 
He went ares Tips for a long whistle. ‘‘Say,”’ 
man, Is the 7 J m just an everyday, common 
Pd hie Screnade to bea go? If it is, why, 
‘ " €0 after them two niggers.’” 


. you are Su » 4 y me Kte) op? i » 
Allison began, ire it will please her,’’ Little 

Tommy = 
tempt. veut him short with a sniff of con- 


@ said. ‘Ef vou really want 


: you : : 
Just fer the fan of $407 not to make out that I lie 
- . 
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Then he went off chuckling to himself. Twenty 
yards away he called over his shoulder : 

“Say, little one, don’t you stay here moon- 
in’ all night an’ fergit all about the serenade! If 
you do, an’ she throws down a note, as I’m shore 
she will, why, hanged ef I don’t answer it myself 
an’ do my very best ter cut you out.”” 

“Tf I ain’t there Pll be dead,”’ Little Allison 
said, trying to speak lightly and failing miser- 
ably. 

The poor lad was in truth so deeply, honestly 
in love that nothing of lightness or humorous 
fancy could take hold on his mind. 

He stayed upon the river bank watching the 
slipping water until it was time to go to the hall 
which served the provincials for a theatre. Miss 
Saltire’s turn came late. She was undeniably the 
troupe’s drawing card. Little Allison cared noth- 
ing for all the rest. It was necessary to go early, 
though, to put some sort of mask over his feel- 
ings. He would not for worlds make her name 
matter of common gossip. She had not spoken 
to him since, seizing a desperate chance, he had 
told his love as she glided up the hotel stairs. 
He had lived there with his brother ever since he 
began to study law. Now, it seemed to him that 
the mean, dingy place must be forever glorified 
as the spot where she had walked and let him 
look at her. 

He had hardly looked at another woman since 
she came. Somehow she seemed to put them 
out, as the sunlight does a pale flame. She was 
older than himself—Tommy said all of ten years. 
But that mattered nothing, except that he grudged 
the world so much of her sweet life as he had not 
been able to share. He sat with indrawn breath 
waiting for her to flash in sight a vision of light 
and loveliness to make the heart leap. 

Before she came Tom hurried to his side. 

“Come out er this,’? he whispered. ‘‘T got 
somethin’ ter tell you. She ain’t dancin’ ter- 
night--sent word by nigger Johnson at the last 
minute she didn’t feel like comin’, an’: she 
wouldn’t, The manager’s cussin’-mad, but thar 
ain’t nothin’ he can do. It’s right inter our 
hands though ; the niggers are so sleepy-headed 
they’ ve been noddin’ this hour an’ more.” 

‘So you got the string band?” Little Allison 
said as they hurried along the street. He could 
not see Tom’s face, but felt him shake through 
and through with a sudden sharp convulsion. It 
must have made a wiser person suspicious. — Lit- 
tle Allison did not knew the meaning of the 
word, j 

It was quite eleven o'clock by the time they 
came under the fateful window. No moon-ray — 
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touched it, but in the general effulgence the 
lover could see several dark shapes outlined 
against the wall. A sound met his ear, too, that 
filled him with wrathful disgust. The town 
owned but one hand-organ — cracked, wheezy, 
hopelessly out of tune. Two young negroes held 
it upright what time their laughing allowed. A 
third turned the crank in the most jerky and 
heartrending fashion. 

“Send them away !—why don’t you! Oh, | 
shall kill them if they dare to stay ' Little Alli- 
son breathed in Tom’s ear, his voice full of 
smothered fury. Again he felt that quick con- 
vulsion seize his friend. This time the boy un- 
derstood ; he had been duped, tricked, made 


to offer what must 
seem mockery to one 
whom he held in the 
deepest reverence. 
Wheeling about he 
caught Tom by the 
throat and shook him 
hard, hissing in his 
ear: ‘‘So this is your 
game! Stop that 
noise, I say; then 
come with me—you 
know where. You 
shall ask her pardon, 
and mine, upon your 
knees.’’ 

“Lemme go! It 
wa’n’t me, it wus 
your brother ; an’ she 
knew—looky there, ef 
you don’t believe!’ 
Tom panted, making 
to loose the iron 
hands about, his 
throat. Even as he 
spoke, there came a 
rush of water from 
the window above. 
It struck the organ 
so solidly its crazy 
bowels were crushed. 
The negroes fell 
prone to earth, erying 
out: 

‘Lordy ! ’ Pear like 
ole Noah’s flood done 
comin’ ergin’ !”’ 

The crank tumer 
fled  incontinently. 
Little Allison’s hands 
fell to his side. All 
the upper windows had suddenly been flung 
open; there was a figure in each hurling mal- 
edictions and whatever else was handy at the 
disturbers of the peace. 

3ack of him a loud laugh broke out. Turn- 
ing, he faced a dozen of his own mates and 
Tom’s, whom that astute young person had let 
into the secret. And there too, was his brother, 
with an odd smile on his face, coming forward to 
say : 

‘‘ Well, little one, the divinity seems to throw 
cold water on your music, if not on your hopes.”” 

Little Allison had murder in his heart. With 
a wild leap he flung himself at his elder, Im 
that mood a giant might not stand before him. 
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As his fingers closed hard about the other's 
throat, alow voice called from the door : 

“Littleone! Come here!’ . 

Five minutes after Miss Saltire was saying 
to him: 

“T want you to hate me, little one. Yes, I did 
agree to help them trick you. Some day—some 
good day—you will thank me for it. I did not 
think then I had strength to save you another 
way. Now I—but never mind. I am free to 
do what you ask. I never had a husband, but 
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there is a little boy who calls me mother. I 
mean to try to have him grow up just such @& 
man as you.”’ . 
* * * * * * 

Little Allison is his county’s great man now ; 
but he has never married, though he is known as 
the especial champion of women in trouble. He 
has a junior partner whose history and pedigree 
nobody knows. But once a year the senior and 
the junior go together to lay pale tea roses over 
an unmarked grave. 
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By W. 


TRADITION, it is said, clings more to the theatre 
than to any other institution, and hampers its 
progress, but I think not more than conservatism 
as a brake checks too hasty and ill-considered 
advancement in politics. In the art of painting, 

-does not tradition forbid the too hasty recogni- 
tion of a new school ? 

In music, how coldly in many countries was 
the work of Wagner received for many years, and 
still how little cared for are some of his ‘‘ lyric 
dramas,’ whose inspiration draws least nourish- 
ment from the soil of tradition. The force that 
directs forward Nature herself is eternally the 
same. She can take her spring onward only 
from the terra firma of the past. And the theatre, 
as indeed it could not otherwise do, has moved 
forward in all arrangements concerning it. 

The appliances connected with the stage have 
within the last twenty years been greatly changed. 
The stage is now in most theatres a big box, in 
which you can set a picture up in any way you 
please at any angle. The grooves, the flats, the 
wings made by the dozen pairs, are all gone— 
electricity has taken the place of gas, as gas did 
that of the oil lamp. In the auditorium stone, 
marble, brick, concrete and iron are now used 
instead of timber, which became a harbor for 
dirt and dust, and greatly added to the possi- 
bilities of fire. 

To say that much is yet to be improved, and 
will be improved in its turn, is to say that which 
needs not saying; but I fancy in the complica- 
tion of businesses and professions that constitute 
the theatre that reform must be directed from 
Within. Suggestions from without are generally 
neither practicable nor new. A few remarks of 

at most capable painter and versatile artist, 
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Professor Hubert Herkomer, I propose to take as 
texts for what further I have to say upon the 
subject; but I find it difficult to commence a 
critical analysis of his review of our branch of 
art—the art of the theatrical painter (or fulfilling 
all demands made upon us in the “large order’’ 
—that of the ‘‘artful dodgers’’) without repeat- 
ing him’ or repeating myself. But, as notwith- 
standing his disavowal of an intention to pose as 
a reformer, it is in that rdle that his suggestions 
have been recorded, not because he ‘‘ does things 
in his own way in his own place,’’ but because 
he publicly demonstrated before a large audience 
composed of influential members of the theatrical 
profession, with whom the power would rest to 
give effect to his suggestions. In the first place, 
I am impressed with the feeling that Professor 
Herkomer, though more than up to date in some 
cases, is never quite up to scale. Effects that 
such an artist as he might produce in a very 
small theatre, and that theatre his own, would be 
impossible of realization in a large house where 
the artist possessed none of the advantages of 
proprietorship. With his remark upon the de- 
sign apart from the construction of our theatres I 
most cordially agree; but what they are they 
are, and I should think will be for many years, 
for the very sufficient reason that he suggests— 
namely, the great cost of ground in the larger 
cities of London, Paris, Berlin, New York and 
the rest. 

The necessity of seating so many people—ac- 
commodating them on so many shelves, one 
above another—accounts for the many faults in 
the arrangements in the great majority of our 
theatres, and the singularly unfavorable point of 
view from which fifty per cent. of the audience 
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view the stage and all thereon. Under the cir- 
cumstances the arrangement is tolerated, for 
though our efforts completely fail to impress 
those occupying the most elevated positions, the 
voice and the tale it tells reaches the ears, inter- 
ests the mind and touches the heart of those so 
situated. Therefore, the chief senses are pro- 
vided for, but not all of them ; and the extra- 
ordinary height of many of the prosceniums sug- 
gests to the credulous a possibility of the gratifi- 
cation of the other sense—the eye. If this is not 
the sinister motive of the architect, I know not 
what is—for, unsightly, it is also useless ; in- 
deed, few theatres can show a scene with the 
proscenium as a frame to it. A stage to do so 


would have to be more than twice the height of 
the proscenium. Want of funds often checks the 
growth of the stage, and ‘‘ancient lights’’ have 
eut short many others very much in their in- 
The moral force of that silent protest, 


fancy. 


STAGE WITIL CONTRACTING PROSCENIUM. 
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‘‘ancient lights,’’ is seldom challenged. _Profes- 
sor Herkomer says that ‘‘practically ’’ the means 
at the command of the scenic artist are unlim- 
ited in their scope and possibilities ; should it 
not rather be theoretically ? 

The reseating of the theatre upon the plan of 
the Wagner Theatre is simply impossible, so that 
it is useless to consider aught but what can and 
may be, under the present conditions, improved. 
These are the conditions under which we work, 
but none of which, I presume, intruded them- 
selves perforce upon the manager, dramatist, 
musician and painter. His lot was cast in pleas- 
anter places. 

Think of the very advanced line of the spec- 
tator to the stage, the great width and height of 
the opening through which the scene is viewed, 
the extensive range of the sight above and at 
the sides, raking the subject fore and aft, the 
very limited space at the sides and above, the 
amount of material 
that has to be hung, 
perhaps the greater 
portion of fifteen or 
sixteen scenes hang- 
ing from the girder 
roof some thirty feet 
down, and the lower 
edges of all this mass 
of material to be 
screened from the 
sight of the specta- 
tor! In the case of a 
forest or a landscape, 
where foliage can be 
introduced, or an in- 
terior, some contriv- 
ances can be hit upon 
which more or less 
effectively conceal the 
object they are de- 
signed to hide. But 
when the subject rep- 
resented be an open 
expanse of country or 
the far-stretching 
plane of the sea, with 
a treeless, rocky fore- 
ground, why then we 
fall back upon that 
béte noire of critics, 
the sky border—bad 
and _ unsatisfactory 
enough, I admit. I 
-- re have never seen 

anything done which 
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has beem less palpable. Fechter during his 
Management of the London Lyceum introduced 
in the platform scene of ‘‘ Hamlet’’ an arrange- 
ment very much like a large Dutch oven painted 
blue. At the Savoy Theatre, where, as in the 
‘Pinafore,’’? the opera was enacted in one 
scene, all borders were removed, and the finely 
constructed ship stood in a blue box, the edges 
of the canvas not apparent, but the angles and 
the corners of the theatre were. The professor 
suggests the use of gauze, but although this ma- 
terial is capable of producing admirable effects 
when hung perpendicularly, it is most difficult 
of introduction, and where the scenes have to be 
changed frequently during the evening its use is 
altogether impossible. 

To have an arrangement to draw up from the 
stage, and open out like a huge hood to a bath- 
ing machine, would, I think, be impracticable ; 
the quadrant of a circle whose radius might be 
thirty feet, with a width say of from forty-five to 
sixty feet, would mean much framework, made 
in iron as the strongest and the slightest. But 
this framework must be taken into account. 
Then the covering, if made of gauze or cotton, 
would tear, and if of wire it would not fold up, 
and if of either it would become opaque after two 
or three weeks’ run of a piece. Much that is 
charming, suggestive and practicable on a small 
scale would be impossible of application to a big 
theatre ; and in development all the difficulties 
would grow. 

Professor Herkomer suggests the maddening 
limitation of time, and the necessity of avoiding 
all experiments, for the traditional lines on which 
we work. Much more might be done by experi- 
ment, no doubt, but such experiments must be 
tried on the stage of the theatre and would be 

Impossible of testing in our studios. Now, though 
Wwe are in many cases given ample time for the 
consideration and the painting of a scene, our 
occupation of the stage is reduced toa minimum. 
erefore, as he gays, ‘‘ to save our lives we must 
run no Tisks.’’ 

Through the witchery of light, I read, do we 
get at the semblance of nature on the stage. Does 
Professor Herkomer not rather mean the witchery 
of Comparative darkness? Do we arrive at the 

Mystery of nature by the concealment of the 
mechanism of our work? No doubt many of 
the best effects obtainable on the stage are those 
where gloom and cbscurity are required : sunset, 
twilight, early davn. In the splendid atmos- 
pheric conglomertte that constitutes a smoky 
sunset sky all appears at its best. Seldom does 
a steeple or tower chimney shaft or block of 
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model lodging houses, however bad in outline or 
unsatisfactory in detail, look ill. The sweet gray 
and purple shades that conceal the approach of 
coming light idealize all, But on what an infin- 
ity of work does this vail hang! Professor 
Herkomer says that often the most trumpery 
materials when properly illuminated — (can 
trumpery material be judiciously illuminated ?) 
—will beat the most skillful touch of the painter. 
Sometimes bad work will be just suggestive 
enough to excite the imagination, but the imagi- 
nation will bear no fruit; too early it strikes a 
sterile bottom, and dies. In the best work of 
the best painters on what a sea of labor the mys-— 
tification seems to rest. Many of Turner’s water- 
color drawings command first your attention, 
then stimulate your imagination and thoroughly 
satisfy your judgment. The mystifying in the 
works of this‘great painter is the toning down 
with light of the scene painter; but before the 
smoke rose and the shadows were cast over the 
city on the canvas or paper, the city was planned, 
the streets were traced ; St. Paul’s rose into the 
clearer air, looking every inch its own height, 
and the river—wandering in its true course as 
traced by nature—carried with it in a forest of 
ships the merchandise of the world. All this tale 
is told in ‘‘ London from One-Tree Hill.’’ Light- 
ing, indeed, is a most important item in scenic 
work. It can make or ruin a well-constructed 
and painted scene ; but with trumpery material, 
which is thin and purposeless stuff, I take it, 
lighting can never be judicious. 

A few words in defense of the time-honored 
footlights. Lights, we are told, must not come 
from the ground ; then why in a sunlit room are 
not our ceilings black? -The greater light comes 
from above, but reflection with a most powerful 
light illumines all from below, and in some 
countries is only less powerful than the direct 
light. Gaslight or electric light gives no reflec- 
tion, or none to speak of, for the purposes of il- 
lumination ; in fact, the higher the light the 
deeper the shade. Footlights and ground lights, 
subdued and rade secondary to the greater light 
act as a refletion—the sun’s reflection. When 
and where has Professor Herkomer ever seen on 
the stage anything approaching the effect in his 
own able drawing of a ‘‘ face lighted by the foot- 
lights’? It is a face lighted by the bedroom 
candle. 

One other and perhaps greater purpose -s served 
by the footlights than that of a substitute for re- 
flection, in my opinion. The footlights spread @ 
curtain of light between the auditorium and the 
stage, filming over and softening all in front of 
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it ; indeed I always felt that kindly service ren- 
dered by the footlights. But never did I feel so 
assured of it as when for a time, a very short 
time, they were set aside by Mr. D’Oyley Carte 
in the New English Opera House, and the side- 
lights suggested by Professor Herkomer were 
tried, some ten feet above the stage and perhaps 
eight feet in front of it. It was a somewhat im- 
promptu arrangement, but there the light was, 
and the effect was certainly far from satisfactory, 
The stage on either side was much more brill- 
iantly lighted than the centre; the auditorium 
seemed only to end where the scenery blocked 
the way, and the singers appeared to form part 
of the audience. Perhaps the illustrations with 
and without footlights will assist the reader in un- 
derstanding my contention, and by comparing 
the effect will be able to form his own opinion. 
From one more suggestion of Professor Herko- 
mer must I dissent. The contracting prosce- 
nium would be, I feel assured, a mistake. If 
the spectators were badly placed to see the larger 
picture, at how much greater disadvantage would 


they witness a smaller one contracted to the pro- 
portions of a garret in width? The scene must 
be reduced in depth, or the side-boxes would see 
nothing ; and all the action must take place in 
front of the-scene. Or suppose the deck of a 
yacht or galley of fifteen feet beam — Covent 
Garden proscenium is forty-two feet by forty-two 
feet ; at that theatre I saw a short time ago 
‘Tristan und Isolde,’’ and the deck of the gal- 
ley was reduced to something like reasonable 
proportions by the advancement toward the cen- 
tre of the side of painted draperies about ten to 
twelve feet beyond the prosceniun: In previous 
productions in which a ship had been repre- 
sented, the exaggeration struck me as being very 
ridiculous. In Meyerbeer’s opera, ‘‘ L’ Africaine, ’” 
the vessel’s beam measurement was about sixty 
feet more than that of an Atla¢ic liner; but 
really the later arrangement wes Jittle improve- 
ment, for within the gold frame you had so many 
square feet of drapery and so many representing 
a ship—two subjects instead of one, as in the 
more general and not more vnsatisfactory ar- 
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rangement. Professor Herkomer, in fact, pro- 
poses to add to the fallacy of the high arch of the 
proscenium, to which he particularly takes ex- 
ception, some fifteen or twenty feet in certain 
scenes and several feet on either side. Whether 
this were covered with Liberty silk or a more 
substantial paneling would little matter. 

Is not this literalness in small matters mis- 
taken? I avoid saying truthfulness, for truth in 
art has no fixed point ; in art, that is true which 
‘conveys to the mind best the impressions aimed 
at. The mind magnifies the subject upon which 
its interest is centred, and therefore cares noth- 
ing for the footrule or yard measure evidence. At 
‘one time an apartment, however large, has the 
confinement of a prison cell; at another time 
one no bigger than the cell is capable of holding 
all we love and treasure. Hamlet says that 
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‘‘Denmark is a prison,’’ but on being told by 
Rosencrantz that he ‘thinks not so,’ replies, 
‘‘Why then ’tis none to you, for there is nothing: 
good or bad but thinking makes it so; to me it 
is a prison.’’ These remarks are made in sup- 
port of my contention that the size of the garret 
or of the ship’s deck is not of vital importance, 
and that the imagination if healthfully employed 
will not shy at the discrepancy between the man 
and his material surroundings. So far I have 
argued against the innovation only from the 
point of view of the audience and the small ar- 
tistic results to be gained by the arrangement ; 
but, lastly, the greatest opposition would be that 
of the actor and actor manager, who would re- 
sent such a curtailment of his premises. That 
opposition would alone make the introduction of 
such a change impossible. 


STAGE LIGHTED BY FOOTLIGHTS, 


MOLLY. 


By FRANCES JEANNETTE AUSTIN. 


Last fall, as I was taking a trip from St. Louis 
to New Orleans on one of the great river steam- 
ers, and wondering why people did not more 
frequently enjoy this style of travel, my attention 
was greatly attracted to two women, fellow pas- 
sengers. 

They were evidently near the same age, both 
being past middle life. But what aroused my 
curiosity was the desire to know the relation be- 
tween them. It scarcely seemed that of mistress 
and maid, for there was an evident tenderness 
that showed a stronger bond than money. I, a 
Northerner, could not understand how a white 
woman could affiliate with a colored person. 

But on these Mississippi River boate idle chat- 
ter soon runs into acquaintanceship, particularly 
when one of the parties is very anxious to make 
acquaintance ; and so one day, when I found the 
mistress'doing some beautiful tatting with num- 
ber one hundred thread, I won the way to her 
heart by praising her work. She seemed so 
quaint and old-fashioned sitting there making 
tatting, something that nobody had done for the 
past quarter of a century. 

Two or three days passed, and although Miss 
Darcantel—for I found that to be her name, and 
her companion, the fine-looking quadroon, was 
known simply as ‘‘ Molly’’—was as pleasant and 
companionable as could be (do not imagine 
that you know all about Southerners simply be- 
cause they have cordial manners), I got no fur- 
ther toward understanding their relation to each 
other. 

A couple of nights before reaching New Orleans 
I was lying awake, thinking of my companions. 
I had woven a romance about them. 

My idea was that Miss Darcantel had imbibed 
Northern views, and’ being a woman of some 
property and a fine sense of justice, on discover- 
ing that the white blood in Molly’s veins was 
akin to that in her own, had taken her to live 
with her, and was by her noble act living down 
the prejudices of her people, ete. 

Thad run on thus to myself for some time, 
and had about concluded that I would weave it 
all into a story, when the thought flashed upon 
me that the things we imagine of others generally 
fiy wide of the mark ; so turned over to try to 
sleep, when a gentle knock on my stateroom 


door brought me bolt upright in bed with ‘* Who 
is there?’ 


‘ 


‘Tt is I—Miss Darcantel. Oh, could you help 
me with Molly? She seems very ill.’’ 

I threw on my wrapper and slippers, and dur- 
ing the rest of that night Miss Darcantel and I 
worked over Molly. 

The morning found her out of danger, but very 
weak ; and as we sat in the adjoining stateroom, 
to be near at hand and yet allow her sleep to be 
undisturbed, Miss Darcantel, whose heart seemed 
opened to mine, told me the following story of 
her life : 

‘*T was born,’’ she said, ‘‘near New Orleans, 
in a lovely old plantation house left among the 
encroaching city blocks, and Molly was my chum 
and playmate always. There was no one equal 
to her for fun and frolic. 

“* Because I was an only child, and also for the 
reason that I demanded it, Molly said lessons. 
with me. 

‘One morning, in the schoolroom, a servant 
knocked at the door, and imparted the startling 
information to my governess that ‘de Yankees 
done passed de fo’ts, and is a-sailin’ up de river.’ 

‘‘Dear, dear, what a day! and what fun we 
children had! The grown people were glad 
enough to get us out of the way while they hid 
silverware and all valuables from the invaders, 
and wanted no wondering eyes or incautious 
little tongues around to reveal hiding places. 

‘‘So we watched the big gutters flowing, not 
with milk and honey, but with molasses and 
whisky, because, you know, our people left noth- 
ing they could help for the Yankees. 

“It just poured rain that day, and by and by 
all the Confederate soldiers went by our house, 
marching out beyond the lines. Some of theny 
were gay and debonair, laughing and calling up- 
to their friends on the galleries : ‘We'll be back 
soon. You’ll see these Yankees flying about 
next week.’ 

‘*My papa held me and mamma jin his arms, 
and his face was white as death while he said : 
‘It may be a long time before I see my precious 
ones again.’ But mamma said she did not fear. 
because Southern men were brave, and they 
would not allow the Yankees to stay there in. 

our beloved New Orleans. 

‘We all felt that it was a matter of only a few 
days ; but our men never returned, except as a 
conquered army, years afterward, ragged, bare- 
foot, starving. 
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“When Molly and I went back to our play- 
tom she said to me: ‘I'll always take care of 
you. Miss Jeanne.’ And she always has.”’ 

A slight sound attracted our attention, and we 
arose and peeped in at the invalid, who appeared 
to be all right, and then we returned to our 
places. 


“Yes,’’ resumed Miss Jeanne, ‘‘ Molly has 
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wrought upon by superstition that anything 
could be done with them by their leaders. 

“‘One day, as mamma was giving her orders 
to the cook, Noemie, who was Molly’s mother, 
she said : ‘ Mees Lisette, I ’fraid to stay wid you. 
I done make ’rangements ; I go leave you in a 
few days—yes |’ 

‘** Why are you afraid to stay with me? 


‘*}My PAPA HELD ME AND MAMMA IN HIS ARMS.’ 


been a faithful, loving friend. But I must finish 
my story—that is, if you are interested ?”” 

T assured her of my deep interest, and she pro- 
ceeded = “Well, the unsettled condition showed 
itself most in the servants. Those who wished 
to remain with their owners were looked upon 
with suspicion by their friends ; and the ‘hoo- 


doos, ? who P€actice a species of African fettchism, 
plied their arts among the mer b> 3 of their 
race until 4), e entire negro ele was so 


” 


‘“*¢?Cause dem hoodoo dey say dey gwine hurt 
all dem niggers what doan live free, like dey is 
free, and I ain’t believe it, ontwell I have sech a 
mis’ry in de back, and sech a blindness m de 
eye, dat I rip open my pillow to see if I can fin 
antyt’ing, and I fin’ a leetle hoodoo ball. I pas 
dat ball—dat mis’ry go. Las’ night dat mus Ty 
come in my back, in my arms, in my haid, all 
over me. I can’t sleep. Dis mornin’ I =e UP 
early; I go out to git de air, and, Mees Sette, 
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dere on my do’ step is a leetle doll 0’ wax, wid 
pins stuck in her just where I got dat mis’ry. 
Now you know what dat mean, Mees ’Sette ; dat 
mean dat de hoodoo got he eye on me. _ I got to 
go. But when I go, honey, I gwine to take all 
de tings for washin’ and ironin’, ’cause ’tain’t 


no use leavin’ ’em—ladies doan neber do dose’ 


tings; and I bound to hab’em to s’po’t my 
fam’ly. My ole man he say he hab a ’cided ob- 
jection to’s’po’tin’ a fam’ly ; he been de butler 
so long, he tired—he gwine to rest for ’bout 
twenty years." 

“She went. No reasoning availed ; she went, 
and took with her all the contents of the laundry 
to ‘s’po’t’ her family. 

“« But ‘willy nilly’ she had to go without her 
little twelve-year-old daughter Molly, who abso- 
lutely refused to leave ‘ Mistis and Miss Jeanne.’ 

‘Notwithstanding persuasions, promises and 
threats, she was unmoved ; and when they tried 
to scare Molly into going by telling her the ‘ hoo- 
doos ‘vould get her,’ and maybe put her in the 
pot and boil her, ‘hoodoo-night, down to de 
bayou,’ though she shivered with fear she still 
held to her purpose, and they went away without 
her. 

‘* For a year all went peaceably, and then, one 
terrible day, Molly’s father, with an order from 
headquarters and a posse of soldiers, came with- 
out any warning to take her away by force, claim- 
ing he had ‘a right to her services.’ 

‘*Her father had always been so cruel to her 
that she was very much afraid of him, and the 
poor little thing ran and caught her ‘mistis’ by 
the skirts. ‘Oh, don’t let me go! He'll give 
me to the hoodoos.’ - 

‘*Mamma told her she was powerless to save 
her, and though she wanted to keep her, could 
not. 

‘*It was horrible to see Molly flying up one 
flight of staira and down another, pursued by 
her father, and, notwithstanding my mother’s 
entreaties to her to go quietly, still running be- 
fore her pursuer, until she was caught and car- 
ried away, calling back piteously to my mother 
to save her. 

It was like a horrible nightmare ; and fear for 
her well-being and longing for the delightful 
companion kept me awake with aching heart 
and overflowing eyes for inany a night. 

‘A long time followed, in which no tidings of 
Molly ever came to us, until one day she walked 
in, unannounced, and gave this account of her- 
self since leaving us : 

‘**When I was taken away my daddy was 
awful mad with me for staying with you all in- 
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stead of with them, but my mammy did not 
seem to be so mad. Daddy said he was gwine to 
git old Maum Betsy to hoodoo me if I ever tried 
to git away. But, you know, mistis, you told 
me dat dey was no such a t’ing as a hoodoo, and 
I believed you ; but you’se mistaken—dey is ! 

*«¢One day me and Félicie went to de grocery 
to git fi’ cents o’ butter; and I says, ‘‘ Dis here’s 
my chance.”’ So I says: ‘‘ Félicie, you go home 
wid dat butter. I gwine round de corner to git 
a pomegranate off’n a tree.’’ Félicie must ’a’ 
told, ’cause I ain’t got much beyon’ dat corner 
when I hear ’em comin’ after me. Dey was 
a-flyin’ and I flew, too ; but dey caught me, and 
took me back home, and my daddy gave me de 
wust whippin’ I ever got, and tells me to ‘‘go 
on in de house’’; and just den old Maum Betsy 
pass, and she cast de evil eye upon me, and I 
jes’ dropped down in my tracks, and I hollers 
out: ‘‘Maum Betsy, take it off—take it off!’ 
But she walks up to me and says: ‘‘ You little 
fool nigger, if you runs back to de white folks 
any mo’, away from your natchell pa and wa, 
T’ll lay de hot han’ on you.’ Wid dat she gives 
me one touch on de shoulder, and I knows right 
off ’twas the hot hand. 

‘¢¢ After dat one minute I was freezin’, next 
minute I was burnin’, and for days and weeks 
I didn’t know nothin’. I was hoodooed ; and 
when I got out o’ dat bed, look a-here how my 
hand was.’ 

“With that she held up her left hand and 
showed its crippled condition, the two smallest 
fingers being bent down quite close to the palm. 
‘I’se marked by de hoodoos for life,’ she said. 
Nothing could shake her belief in this fact, and as 
you see, she never got over being ‘ hoodooed.’ 

‘Our pleasure at getting her home again 
seemed equaled by her own at being with us; 
for her father and mother being dead, she was 
free to choose for herself, and she lived with us 
for years, until we moved to Chicago, leaving 
Molly an accomplished hair dresser with a large 
clientdle in New Orleans. 

‘To tell all that happened during our life in 
Chicago, would be too painful. It is sufficient 
to say that I found myself stranded, with all of 
life flowing by me. I had been well educated, 
for I had had the best teachers in the South; but 
then I did not know the new ways of teaching 
anything, so nobody wanted me. 

‘‘T can, as you see, do nice tatting’’ (and she 
pointed with pride to that eye-destroying work 
with number one hundred thread); ‘‘ but when 
I tried to sel’;it they laughed at me, and one 
coarse persor ;said I must have come out of the 


ark ; she thought, probably, Noah's 
wife and daughters might have ©M- 
tertained themselves that way. 

‘Well, you could not understand, 
if I had the power to tell you, the 
misery that encompasses a helpless 
gentlewoman who is unused to the 
methods of the times. 

‘““You know that story of the 
prisoner who realized that the walls 
of his prison house were gradually 
closing in on him. Well, that is 
the feeling that one has who at- 
tempts to cope with the educators of 
the present day armed with an edu- 
cation that belongs to a former gen- 
eration. 

**T don’t know why I tell you, 

a stranger, these things ; but it eases my 
heart somehow. 

‘‘Well, things grew gradually worse. 
We had a little money saved up, but that went 

~ all at once when my mother was taken from me. 

‘“You know death is a friend who never for- 
gets us; and though the loneliness for me was 
dreadful, I can certainly say that I have never 
wished her back.”’ 

One could see by her trembling hands, and the 
pallor that occasionally overspread her features, 
that the narration was becoming too painful, and 
with a great deal of self-sacrifice on my part I 
begged her to stop. 

Just then the sick woman made some demands 
on our attention, and the thread of the story was 
not resumed until the next day, when Miss 
Jeanne, having gone to her stateroom for a nap, 
Molly re-opened the subject by saying : 

“T hyerd Miss Jeanne tellin’ you something 
” bout her life. But she did not tell how nobly 
she has struggled all these years to keep herself 

and ole miss, I guess God is the only one who 
knows all dat story. 

“Two or three years ago my letters to my 
family ’’ (it was thus she always designated the 
Darcantels) “came back to me; and I kept get- 
Gn’ mo’ and mo’ uneasy till, when this great 
Exposition come in Chicago, I says to myself, I 
Says, ‘T’ll hunt Miss Jeanne.’ So I gets a posi- 
tion in the Louisiana building, and dat pays me 
tice to live on, and every Sunday I hunts 
at city over, trackin’ her from one point to 

another. 
ce 

Preto now and then I loses de scent, but I 
just fea give up. I jined de colored church 

“One Set mo’ ’quaintances. 

night Sister Elviry Page (she was a high 
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light in de church) says to me, she says : ‘Sister 
Darcantel, why don’t you look for your young 
lady in de Home for de Frien’ less ?” 

‘An’ I just flashes up and says: ‘Go ’long, 
nigger ; you don’t know what you talkin’ ’ bout. 
Our fam’ly ain’t frien’less ; we’se got lots of 
frien’s, and of the very bes’ quality. I ’spect de 
reason I don’t find my young miss is ’cause she 
is married to some of dese hyer rich millionaires, 
and I don’t know her married name.’ 

‘Well, miss, you know de colored folks here 
don’t nevah ’dress each other as ‘nigger ’— dey 
’sputes dat title ; so dere was a kind of coolness 
come over de church to’ds me; and J suppos® 
bein’ kind o’ left alone to myself, dat idea of de 
Frien’less Home just ha’nted me, and finally, 
just to ease my mind, I ’cided to go there. 

«De las’ Sunday of de Exposition I hunts UP 
dis here place wid a funny name—‘ Home for de 
Frien’ less.’ ’Tain’t no home at all if dey 18 wid- 
out friends, and if dey has any real frien’s dere 
is a home somewhere. 

“Soon as I went into de parlor my ey 
sot on a sort of oldish lady by de winder- 
back was turned a little to me, but de set ° 
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shoulders was for all de world like old miss’s, 
when she kind o’ settled down after old marse 
nevah come back from de war. 

‘*De one what I see looked too gray and too 
old for my young lady, ’cause, you know, I had 
a kind of picture in my mind of seein’ her a 
thhan’some, sp’otely lady, ridin’ in her own car- 
riage, and dressed up fine. 

‘* But somethin’ put it into my heart to say to 
de one what was showin’ me ’round, and yet I 
says it near enough for dis lady to hear me: ‘My 
name is Darcantel, and I’se from New Orleans.’ 
‘When, des’ like I had shot her, up jumps dis 
lady f um de winder, and she runs up and throws 
her arms ’round my neck, and bu’sts out a-cry- 
in’, and all she could say was just ‘Molly ! 
Molly ! Molly ? 

‘Pears like she could not say enough of one 
of de old home names. 

‘And I just ’suages down her grief just de 
same like I us’t to do when she was a chile, and 
I says: ‘Miss Jeanne, honey, when your paw 
went away to de war didn’t I say I was always 
goin’ to take care of you? Well, dat’s what I’m 
here for!’ I ain’t tol’ her nothin’ about dat pic- 
ture in my mind ’bout her bein’ rich, ’cause I 
sec her sperit’s broken, and I don’t think the 
good Father’s goin’ to leave my young miss to 
me very long.”’ 

* * * * * * 

The sad little story touched me deeply, and I 
did not think months would pass before I could 
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find time to accept the kind invitation given by 
these gentle women to come to see them. How- 
ever, one lovely day I wandered away down in 
the French quarter, hunting up the number of 
their house. 

I came upon it finally, and unexpectedly—a 
one-story-and-a-half cottage, with a steep, red- 
tiled roof, the banquette bright with brick dust, 
and the two little steps that led up to the door 
white as snow from many scrubbings. 

But I caught my breath as I saw a white crape 
fluttering in the breeze, and as I stepped softly 
on the steps the door was gently opened from 
within, and Molly drew me into the room and 
up to the coffin where lay all that was left of 
Miss Jeanne. 

I looked and saw such calmness, such nobility 
of feature, as never comes to any human face 
until the great Angel of Death sets his seal 
thereon. 

The large vail of white tarlatan which they use 
in New Orleans enveloped the whole coffin, and 
lent a softening effect to the face of the dead. 

As we bent over her, I asked, softly : ‘‘ What 
was the matter ?”’ 

And Molly, taking one of the candles from the 
end of the coffin, and holding it so that I might 
better see the face of Miss Jeanne, whispered 
back : ‘‘’Twas jes’ like I tol’ you: her sperit 
was broken—broken too much for anybody on 
earth to mend ; and de good Lord, He’s mended 
it Hisself to-day.” 
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GARSHINE was not a prolific writer, and died 
young. He can scarcely be called a novelist, and 
his tales have never attained that popularity out- 
side Russia which has been acquired by those of 
Tourguéniev, Tolstoi and many others. His 
whole life was spent in his own country, if we 
except passing sojourns in Bulgaria, and he never 
seems to have expcrienced that wish to reculer 
pour mieux observer, which may be noticed in 
many of his compatriots. All his works are sad 
—some of them morbid—and this, and perhaps 
his entire neglect of what we are pleased to term 
‘Society’? in his tales, may account for the 
scant attention they have received. Yet the last 
peculiarity renders them more worthy of atten- 
tion as distinctively Russian, inasmuch as the 
national character, peculiarities, thoughts and 
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aims of a people are less marked and less per- 
ceptible among the higher and more educated 
classes ; for though, as has been justly observed, 
motives, reasons and actions are far more com- 
plex and difficult to disentangle the higher we 
rise in the social scale, we ought not on that 
account to underrate a talent which can afford to 
dispense with the variety of life, interests, situa- 
tions and adventitious surroundings which are 
the privilege of the upper classes. It must surely 
be a talent of the first order which can compel 
interest by sheer direct simplicity of narrative— 
without plot, complications or accessories—and 
almost without dialogue. 

Since his death Garshine’s works have been 
collected and published in three small volumes 
under the head of stories ; yet never did stories 
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bear more impress of being elebt—narratives of 
actual occurrences and not of imaginary ones. 
Three elements may enter into all compositions 
of the kind : what the author has scen and ex- 
perienced, what he has told and what he has 
guessed ; and in Garshine’s best writing hearsay 
and guessing are entirely dispensed with. The 
greater number hinge directly or indirectly on 
the Russo-Turkish war, in which he voluntarily 
took part. They were not composed with any 
ulterior motive—to protest, incite, warn, elevate 
or moralize, but to record ; they were written— 
ag we are told all good poetry and music are 
written, and why not prose?—because, relates 
Garshine, much as the Wandering Jew was 
haunted by the words ‘‘ Walk, walk,’’ a pen 
seemed forced into his hand with the words 
“Write, write.’ The outcome of this endeavor 
to truthfully fix the scenes and impressions of 
the moment is a narrative style, recalling in its 
forcible simplicity the Old Testament, where we 
form our estimate of characters from actions 
narrated, and seldom from any other clew sup- 
plied. ‘ 

The realism of Garshine’s style is undoubted ; 
yet he himself expressed strong disinclination to 
being classed in the category of realists. But 
good may be realized even as evil may be ideal- 
ized, and surely it is nobler to possess the faculty 
of seeing, and graphically and realistically de- 
‘scribing, the all-surviving actual good which 
exists in humanity, even when most subdued by 
‘suffering or degraded by circumstance, than, 
seeing no good in people as they are, to have 
recourse to that so-called idealism ‘‘all carved 
from the carver’s brain,’? which makes of men 
and women the mere creatures of an individual 
imagination. 

Discouraged and helpless as Garshine felt at the 
weight of unmerited, unnecessary suffering he 
saw around him, he was yet in one sense no 
pessimist : sadness is not necessarily pessimism 
—some of the saddest scenes, some of the world’s 
greatest tragedies have sown the seeds of our 
highest hopes. ‘*Ceux qui digérent bien et pen- 
‘sent peu ont déclaré le pessimisme répréhen- 
sible,’’ says De Vogué; and a good digestion 
and thoughtlessness may sometimes be respon- 
Sible for optimistic views. That the incidents 

‘Garshine selected were invariably sad, is partly 
‘Wo be ascribed to hereditary insanity, and partly 
Wo that innate and constitutional sadness of out- 
Wook with which all the later great Russian 
writers of fiction seem imbued. Life is a comedy 
to those who observe, and a tragedy to those who 
think. Garshine both observed and thought ; 
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but to reproduce tragedy and comedy so closely 
interwoven as they are in real life is the privilege 
only of a healthy mind. 

His style is easy and simple; ‘‘ma questo 
facile & quanto difficile’? to render into English, 
and the attempt to reproduce the simplicity and 
conciseness results in a series of jerky, abrupt 
sentences, which read unpleasingly. Anyone 
who has attempted to translate certain passages 
of “93” or of ‘‘Les Travailleurs de la Mer’’ 
will appreciate the impediment of constant full 
stops. There is a reckless renetition of the same 
words if such are the clearest, and there is no 
lavish use of notes of exclamation to heighten 
effects. A disadvantage under which Russian, 
in common with many other tongues, must labor 
when translated into English, is the absence of 
the pronoun ‘‘thou,”’? which at once marks the 
transition from formal to familiar speech, and 
the few diminutives we possess. Scotland is far 
richer in this respect; the gulf in tenderness 
between a ‘‘bairn’’ and a ‘‘bairnie’’ would be 
hard to define. ‘‘Les paroles traduites ont 
comme autre son autre sens,’’ and translations 
at their best have been likened to the wrong side 
of a Turkey carpet; if the original be sunlight 
and wine, it will become moonlight and water in 
translation. 

Vsiévolode Michailovitch Garshine was born 
on the 2d of February, 1855, in the province of 
Ekaterinoslav, his father being a retired military 
man and small landed proprietor. Though little 
is related of his childhood, we are given to under- 
stand that it was not passed under favorable 
auspices, and that when the boy entered a family 
in St. Petersburg in order to attend school, he 
found himself in happier and more congenial sur- 
roundings. Here, and all through after life, his 
amiable and social disposition made him many 
friends. “Beyond conducting himself in every 
way to the satisfaction of his masters, we are not 
told that his talents were anything surprising, 
and he seems to have occupied his leisure, like 
many boys, in forming natural history, botanical, 
and other collections. This interest in natural 
history continued through life, though he refused 
to ascribe superlative importance to natural 
science in general and biology in particular, 4S 
compared with other branches of knowledge. 
Toward the end of 1872 symptoms of mental dis- 
case declared themsclves, and at seventeen the 
poor lad was placed in an asylum, whence 4 
short time afterward he was removed, and put 
under the care. of a doctor, when he soon Te 
covered. That this sojourn left an indelible 1™ 
pression on his mind is apparent in one of his 
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tales, to which we will recur later. On his re- 
covery he began to study at the Institute of 
Mines. He apportioned only sufficient time to 
his studies here to enable him to get through the 
required amount of work, devoting the rest to 
literature, which at this period attracted him 
strongly. He was still working at the Institute 
of Mines when the Russo-Turkish war broke out, 
and he at once volunteered for service in the 
ranks. 

And here we must emphasize the fact, that 
though Garshine suffered intermittently from 
mental disease, his was no self-centred sensitive 
nature, shrinking from contract with his fellows. 
He decided on serving in the ranks that he might 
bear his share of the national sufferings. It was 
not from the pharisaical feeling which supposes 
that the elevation of the poorer classes will be 
furthered by the opportunity of daily contact 
with those born under widely different and more 
favorable conditions ; from no wish to share in 
the glory of Russia’s arms, from no enthusiasm 
born of conviction of the righteousness of a cause, 
or ignorance of the horrors of a campaign ; the 
motive which prompted him was, as he relates 
more than once, to offer his own breast along 
with tens of thousands of others as a mark for the 
enemy. To distinguish himself individually, to 
go forth for bloodshed was far from his mind. 
His love for his poorer brethren, of whom the 
soldiers formed one vast unit, had hitherto been 
theoretical, culled from books, from hearsay—on 
this point he never deceived himself—but during 
his short term of service in the ranks he learnt to 
know his peasant comrades practically, and his 
theoretical love changed to esteem, respect, but 
more than all to sincere pity for their ignorance 
and coarseness. He availed himself of no priv- 
ileges which might have been his as an ‘“ ed- 
ucated ’’ volunteer, but shared in all ‘the hard- 
ships of the march, and he had his reward in the 
comradeship which, according to the ungrudging 
testimony of his officers, the soldiers extended to 
him. What this implies in a country like Rus- 
sia, will be appreciated by those who remember 
Dostoievski’s account of his hopeless endeavor to 
stand on a footing of comradeship, if not equality, 
with the peasants with whom he was compul- 
sorily thrown in Siberia. 

Garshinc bore the hardships both to body and 
mind of the march from Kishenev toward the 
Danube unflinchingly. He was present at two 
engagements ; the first of no great importance, 
though the incident of a wounded comrade being 
accidentally overlooked, and left lying four days 
on the field, served as the theme of the story 
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which made his name famous. In the second 
and more important engagement, that of Ayass- 
larsk, the official report relates that ‘ Volunteer 
Private Garshine, by the example of bis personal 
bravery carried his comrades along with him, 
and that during the attack he was wounded in 
the leg.’ With this second engagement Gar- 
shine’s active military career terminated. 

It was in September, when lying in field hos- 
pital in Bulgaria, that he sketched out the story 
‘* Four Days on the Battle-field, ’? subsequently 
revising it, and sending it to a well-known peri- 
odical. It was at once accepted, appeared in 
October, and from henceforth Garshine was a 
writer of acknowledged talent. The story contains 
no incident, there is no change of scene, and no 
dialogue ; it is the simple unswerving narrative 
of the slow wearing of day to night, and night to 
day, for wounded Private Ivanov as he lay con- 
fronted by the dead body of the Turk he had just 
killed by a bayonet thrust, and whose flask of 
water became his salvation. The ground beneath 
him, the bushes surrounding him, the sky over- 
head, the adjacent corpse, are described as they 
appeared to Ivanov day by day, and night by 
night ; together with the sounds which reach him, 
the smell of the rapidly decomposing body, and 
the rise and fall of the breeze. At first vitality 
and hope are too strong within for his thoughts 
to be centred on aught else but the future, and 
his physical sufferings ; but as vitality and hope 
gradually decrease, therc come moments of retro- 
spection between long intervals of senselessness. 
Then the naked horror of war in its entirety, and 
his own small share in it in particular, rise slowly 
before him : 


‘Before me lies the man I have killed; why did | 
kill him? Le lies nere dead, and blood-bathed. Why 
did fate drive him here? Who is he? ... I would 
change places even with him. How happy is he! he 
hears nothing, feels ao pain from wounds, suffers nei- 
ther deadly anguirh nor thirst. The bayonet went right 
into his heart. There is a huge black gap in his uni- 
form; around is blood.’ That is my doing.”” 

“Surely I did not give up everything dear, everything 
precious, did not march a thousand versts hither, suffer 
from hunger, from cold, and was tortured by the heat: 
surely, in fine, Iam not lying here in this agony, merely 
that this poor wretch’s life should be extinguished” 
And beyond this murder, of what use have I been for 
military purposes, I should like to know? Murder. 
murderer... but who? I.” 


The story goes on to relate how Private Ivanov 
painfully drags himself across the two sajen-= 
which separate him from the decomposing Turk. 
in order to possess himself of his water-flask. ‘‘! 
began opening the flask, supporting myself on 
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one elbow, when suddenly, losing my balance, I 
fell face downward on the breast of my deliverer. 
A strong corpselike smell was already percepti- 
ble.” 

At the end of four days, when Ivanov had all 
but abandoned hope, and the bushes on either 
side of him seemed to nod and sway to the words, 
“You will die, die, die,’’ and, ‘‘ Unseen, unseen, 
unseen,’’ he is discovered by his comrades, who 
have come to bury the dead, and is carried off on 
a stretcher. 

Leave was granted to Garshine for a year, and 
during his recovery from his wound his mind 
wavered between his inclination to retire from 
military service, and the feeling of duty which 
prompted him to remain. In the spring of 1878 
he was promoted to the rank of officer. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from a letter written at the 
time to a friend, expressing his belief that duty 
required them both to continue serving: ‘‘ Per- 
haps, we might accomplish something useful. 
Perhaps, with time, the opportunity might arise 
of not allowing the men to be struck, as they now 
are; of not permitting the last morsel of bread 
to be snatched from their mouths.”? Running all 
through Garshine’s life we find his revolt against 
the sufferings caused to mankind by man: 
‘Wherefore add ye ills to life, which is so evil?” 
might have been his comment on war; and yet 
he was reduced to acknowledge that war there 
will ever be: ‘TI labor for peace; but when I 
apeak unto them thereof they make them ready 
to battle ;” and he never shirked his share of re- 
sponsibility, or of moral or physical suffering. 
His dismissal from the army came at the end of 
1878. 

It was while yet on leave, in St. Petersburg, 
that Garshine took to writing, surrounded by 
friends, and in congenial society, producing two 
stories during the winter of 1878. His interest 
in art, which had always been intense, now reas- 
serted itself. He counted many artists among 
his friends, and his views on art were very de- 
finite and serious ; art should educate, it should 
be no toying with impressions, no reproducing 
of everyday trivialities ; it should be made to 
serve some lofty end: instruct, encourage hu- 
manity. 

While attracted by art, he continued to read 
and to work, though not following any system- 
atic course of study. To a friend who suggested 
biology, he replied: ‘(You recommend me a 

course of biology, just as if you did not know 
that the question firmly rooted in my mind 
would be Of what earthly good is biology to 
me? The question ‘zatchéme” (wozu ? to what 
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end?) has invaded my being to such an extent 
that I will risk taking up nothing which does not 
afford immediate results.’’? This question ‘za- 
tchéme?’ continued to haunt Garshine to the 
end of his life. He battled vainly against melan- 
choly and depression, and at Charkov, where he 
removed for change from St. Petersburg, he un- 
derwent a serious mental and physical illness, 
on recovering from which his weakness was so 
great he could scarcely walk, and the reaction of 
body on mind can be gathered from his words: 
‘*T am depressed because I do nothing, and I do 
nothing because I 2m depressed.”’ 

Attacks of crushing melancholy, accompanied 
by great physical suffering, now visited Garshine 
regularly every spring. The winter of 1878-1879 
spent in St. Petersburg was not without pain to 
him, owing to the increasing dissatisfaction with 
the government, and the consequent extreme and 
unscrupulous measures resorted to by those re 
volutionists who wished, at any cost, to inaugu- 
rate a new and, what they considered, more 
progressive era. For the first time the press 
censorship refused to sanction Garshine’s pro- 
ductions. ‘‘ A Coward’? and ‘‘A Meeting,”’ writ- 
ten at this period, bear witness to the distracted 
state of his mind. 

The spring found him again at Charkov, and 
though seemingly outwardly composed and join- 
ing in all youthful gayeties, he wrote to a friend 
that his life reminded him of ‘‘ A feast during 
the plague.’’ The story of ‘‘ The Artists, ’’ and 
the fanciful tale of ‘‘ Attalea Princeps, ’? composed 
this year, are proofs of his gloomy mental con- 
dition. What not to write about was now his 
difficulty, for so many subjects were forbidden. 

It was in 1880 that an attempt was made by 
young Molodetski on the life of Count Loris 
Melikov, and various circumstances so worked 
upon Garshine that he presented himself at the 
count’s house at three in the morning, in order 
to beg for mercy for the would-be assassin. The 
count received him kindly, treated him as ob- 
viously mentally deranged, and dismissed him. 
‘‘Night,’? the most subjective, the most melan- 
choly, and the most absolutely hopeless of all 
Garshine’s tales, was written this winter ; itcam be 
summed up in the words : ‘‘ Verhaltener Schmerz 
und stete Spannung, fiihrt zur Erschlaffung, zur 
Entmannung.’’ The next few years were spent in 
irresponsible wanderings about various parts of 
Russia and Bulgaria, planning a work which 
was to serve as a protest against war, and be 
called ‘‘ Mankind and War, ” of which only a 
fragment remains. During an attack of aggra- 
vated insanity, Garshine was lodged for sorne 
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time in the asylum at Charkov, where curiously 
enough he had previously voluntarily attended 
lectures on diseases of the mind. From thence he 
was removed to the care of the same doctor whose 
treatment had cured him as a lad of seventeen, 
and again recovered. 

In his lucid intervals he now began to consider 
how to ea his living, for he had never looked 
upon literature as a means of livelihood. In 
1881 he says in a letter to a friend, ‘‘ Whether 
what [have written is good or bad, isa side-issue ; 
but that I really wrote only with my unhappy 
nerves, and that every letter cost me a drop of 
blood, is in truth no exaggeration . . . to make of 
literary .pursuits the sole occupation of my life, I 
distinctly decline. ”’ 

May, 1882, found him in St. Petersburg, one of 
his objects being to see Tourguéniev, who from 
the first acknowledged his talents, with whom he 
corresponded, and whose sympathy was great on 
learning of Garshine’s mental condition. TlIness 
prevented Tourguéniev visiting Russia ; but Gar- 
shine agreed to his proposal that, notwithstand- 
ing his host’s absence, he should stay at his 
country residence, and in after days he always 
referred with pleasure to this visit, during which 
“The Memoirs of Volunteer Private Ivanov ’”’ 
were written. 

This is the only one of Garshine’s tales which 
contains, in however minute a degree, the cle- 
ment of enthusiasm which we must still believe 
sometimes exists in the ranks, even if it be not 
universal. It is in this tale that the sinking of 
individuality, the great uphcaval of masses of 
humanity and their advance toward one and the 

same point, involved in the march of an army, 
have been described in classical words : 


“An unknown mysterious power drew us onward ; 
there is no mightier power in human existence. Each 
one individually would have gone home, yet the whole 
mass moved onward, impelled not by discipline, not by 
consciousness of the righteousness of the cause, not by 
hatred to an unknown enemy, not by the dread of pun- 
ishment, but by that unknown and unconscious power 
which for long years yet will lead mankind to bloody 
carnage, the most powerful cause of all possible human 
miseries and sufferings.” 


A description of the late Emperor Alexander 
III. when inspecting the Starobiélski Regiment 
before Pléshti must not be omitted, as adding the 
testimony of yet another eye-witness to the late 
emperor’s aversion to the war in which he had 
embarked from a sense of duty—yet another testi- 
mony to the enthusiastic loyalty of the Russian 
soldiers : 


“‘Thou leadest us, thought each individual, to thee 
we surrender our lives 3 gaze upon us and rest at ease ; 
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we are ready to die. And he knew we were ready to 
die. He sawthe terrible wave of men passing him well- 
nigh at a run, in their firm, impetuous rush ; men of 
his own poverty-stricken country, meanly clad, rough 
soldiers. He comprehended that they were all march- 
ing to their death calmly, and devoid of responsibility. 
He rode a gray horse which stood unmoved, pricking 
its ears at the music and the frenzied cries of enthusi- 
asm. Around him was his brilliant, magnificent suite ; 
but of this brilliant array of horsemen I can recall but 
one; on a gray horse, in ordinary uniform, with a white 
cap. I remember the pale, weary face; weary from 
consciousness of the gravity of the decision taken. I 
can recall how tears chased one another down his 
cheeks, dropping on to his dark cloth uniform in bright 
sparkling drops ; I remember the trembl.ag twitching 
of the bridle hand, and the quivering lips which mur- 
mured something—probably a greeting to the thousands 
of young perishing lives over whom he wept. This all 
came before me, and vanished as if momentarily illumi- 
nated by lightning, as I, panting, not from the pace, but 
from superhuman frantic enthusiasm, rushed past him, 
holding my rifle aloft in one hand, and with the other 
waving my cap above my head, and shouting a deaf- 
ening ‘ Hurrah !’ inaudible even to myself through the 
deafening hubbub.”’ 


Not wishing to live by his pen Garshine began 
looking about in the autumn of 1882 for some 
remunerative employment in St. Petersburg. He 
accepted a responsible situation in a paper fac- 
tory, and in the following year was offered an 
improved position as secretary to the assembly 
of railway directors. On February 11th, 1883, 
he married a student of medicine, Nadejda 
Michailovna Zolotliva, and from thenceforward 
it would seem as if he possessed many elements 
of happiness. His salary was sufficient for his 
requirements, his marriage a most congenial one, 
his talents universally acknowledged, and he had 
numerous and devoted friends. Yet his life was 
one continuous struggle against overwhelming 
depression ; the words ‘‘L’homme qui pense est 
un animal qui souffre’’ might in all truth have 
been applied to him. 

Of his wife’s self-sacrificing devotion during 
his more and more frequent attacks of illness the 
record of his friends is unanimous, and he always 
fully recognized the same. To him joys had be- 
come passing and sorrows enduring. During 
1883 he wrote three stories consecutively, of 
which ‘‘ The Scarlet Flower,’’ the most powerful, 
striking and heartrending of all his tales, was 
based on his personal experiences in an asylum. 
The following year we find ina letter: ‘I am 
attempting to write on broader lines, from life 
and from past events; yet life is so interwoven 
with incidents which will not pass the censure, 
that one is constantly running against them and 
coming to grief.’ In Russia ‘‘l’éloquence doit 
consister en tout dire sans aller en Sibérie.”’ 
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He now projected an historical novel based on 
the times of Peter the Great, which however 
remained unwritten; and it may be doubted 
whether his was the power to compel sustained 
interest in any lengthy theme. For such style 


as his an historical theme was out of the ques-. 


tion, an entire life an impossibility—he took 
everything from life as his own eyes saw it and 
his own personality experienced it—and who 
has continuously studied even one life, far less 
his own, in such fashion? In 1885 he journeved 
to Moscow to see Tolstoi, who had however left 
for the country. He explains his wish to meet 
him thus: ‘‘It seems to me that I have some- 
thing to tell him. . Awful and pitiful is the 
state of a man who solves everything by his own 
intellect.”” As the year 1886 wore on he again 
became seriously ill, and in consequence of his 
frequently recurring need of sick-leave, steps 
were taken to permanently replace him in his 
position as secretary. An improvement in his 
condition proved delusive, and during a relapse 
he threw himself over the staircase, breaking his 
leg ; and after lingering six days died on March 
24th, 1888. His funeral was a triumphal one, 
several thousand people following him to the 
grave. 

Many lives have been happier which have con- 
tained fewer elements of personal happiness. 
With Pascal, Garshine might have said, ‘‘J’ai 
mon brouillard et mon beau temps au dedans de 
moi’’; for outward circumstances were power- 
less against the inner, all-absorbing, hereditary 
gloom which increased with years. Yet notwith- 
standing gnawing mental disease, his sincerity of 
mind, his grasp of truth and his directness of 
diction never failed—‘‘ The Scarlet Flower,’’ one 
of his last productions, being as powerful and 
arresting attention equally with ‘‘ Four Days on 
the Battle-field,’? which gained him celebrity. 
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Only a few of Garshine’s tales are mentioned 
in the above short sketch of his life, and he con- 
tributed many critical articles on art to various 
papers. His acquaintance among well-known 
artists was numerous ; Répine, in particular, was 
a friend for whom he entertained a sincere ad- 
miration. Among writers of fiction, the two 
authors for whom his appreciation was most fre- 
quently expressed were our own Dickens and 
H. C. Andersen. The influence of the latter may 
be traced in many of his fanciful tales, several of 
which were written for children. To these stories 
Garshine denied any allegorical meaning ; yet as 
such is self-evident, one can but conclude that 
the interpretations read into them by the public 
were so contradictory, so far-fetched, and so op- 
posed to his own meaning, as to drive him be- 
yond patience ; so true it is that ‘‘les pensées 
poussent tout autrement dans un autre que leur 
auteur.’? He did not wish to be arbitrarily classi- 
fied as belonging to any defined school or cate- 
gory of writers, following Krilov’s advice, ‘‘Sing 
rather well as goldfinch than badly as night- 
ingale.”’ 

These are his words on realism : ‘‘I would far 
rather fail in the attempt to create something new 
for myself than follow at the tail of a school, 
which of all schools in my opinion has the least 
prospect of long years of stability.’? Garshine 
had a great appreciation for England ; no coun- 
try, he said, could quote two such names as New- 
ton and Darwin, ‘‘and if to them I append a 
third—that of Shakespeare—then one must ad- 
mit that the English are really the first people in 
the world.”’ 

Let us hope that Garshine’s appreciation for 
our nation may be eventually reciprocated, and 
that four or five names, chiefly of novelists, may 
not continue to form our average acquaintance 
with the literature of a great nation. 


THE RAILWAY SIGNAL. 


By V. M. GARSHINE.* 


SrmEon Ivanov was a signalman on the rail- 
way. His box was twelve versts from one sta- 
tion and ten from the other. A spinning mill 
had been started during the previous year within 
four versts, and its tall chimney loomed out of 
the wood, but with this exception the neighbor- 
ing signal boxes were the only other dwellings. 

Simeon Ivanov was a sickly, broken-down 


man. Nine years ago he had seen some active 
service. As officer’s servant he had been through 
a whole campaign, and had suffered hunger, 
heat and cold on marches of forty and_ fifty 
versts ; he had also been under fire; but, thank 
God, escaped unscathed. At one time his regi- 
ment was in the first line, and during a whole 
week cross fire was kept up with the Turks ; ou; 


* Translated from the Russian by Jessie Mackenzie. 
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troops lay on one side of a hollow, the enemy on 
the other, and the firing went on from morning 
till night. 

Simeon daily carried a steaming samovar and 
his master’s dinner from the regimental kitchen 
in the ravine across an open space, where the 
bullets whistled and ricocheted off the stones. 


He was afraid, and cried, but never shirked. 
Their honors the officers were very pleased with 
him, for they always had hot tea, At the con- 
clusion of the campaign he returned safe and 
sound, with the exception of rheumatism ™ his 
hands and feet. Since then he had been through 
no small measure of suffering. He reached home 
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to find his old father dead, as well as his little 
son of four years old, who had succumbed to a 
throat affection. Simeon had only his wife left. 
Farming brought him no luck, and tilling the 
ground was hard work with swollen hands and 
feet : he could stand it no longer in his own vil- 
lage, so went off to seek his fortune elsewhere. 
He and his wife stopped on the line of rail, both 
at Cherson and Donestchcena, but found no work 
at either place. The wife went out to service, 
and Simeon wandered hither and thither as be- 
fore. One day, whilst traveling on an engine, 
he stopped at a station and seemed to recall the 
face of the station master, who returned his gaze, 
and a mutual recognition ensued. He proved to 
be an officer of his regiment. 

‘*You are Ivanov?” 

‘¢The same, your honor, that’s me.”’ 

‘¢ And how do you come here ?”’ 

Simeon told his story. 

‘¢ Where are you off to now ?”’ 

“¢T can’t think, your honor.” 

*€ How do you mean, you blockhead, you can’t 
think ?”’ 

‘*That is just how matters stand, your honor. 
I don’t know where to betake myself. Some sort 
of work I must find.” 

The station master looked at him, reflected a 
little, and said: ‘‘Look here, my good fellow, 
meantime vou can remain here. You are mar- 
ried, it seems ; where is your wife?” 

‘Yes, your honor; I am married. My wife 
has taken service with a merchant’s lady at Cher- 
son.’ 

‘Well, write and tell her to come ; I will pro- 
cure her a free pass. One of our signal boxes will 
be vacant, and I will ask the section inspector 
for the billet for you.”’ 

“JT am very much obliged, your honor,’’ re- 
plied Simeon. 

He remained, helping in the station master’s 
kitchen, chopping wood and sweeping the yard 
and platform. In the course of a fortnight his 
wife arrived, and they started off together for 
their box. It was new, warm, and wood could 
be had in abundance; the little garden of the 
former occupant remained, and alongside the 
embankment there was some land, part of which 
was arable. Simeon was happy, and began to 
think how he should set up farming, and buy a 
horse and cow, 

The authorities supplied him with all neces- 
sary appliances—a green flag, a red flag, lamps, a 
horn, a hammer, a key, a crowbar, a spade, a 
broom and clasp-nails ; they gave him two small 
books of rules and a list of trains, which he 
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learned off by heart. At first Simeon could not 
sleep at night ; two hours before a train was due 
he would go the whole round of his alloted see. 
tion, seat himself on the bench and keep looking 
ana listening. Were the metals yet trembling? 
Was the noise of the train yet to be heard? The 
rules he also contrived to learn by heart, though 
he read with difficulty, syllable by syllable. 

Being summer, the work was light, there was 
no snow to clear away ; moreover, trains were 
not frequent on that line. Simeon inspected his 
two versts twice in the twenty-four hours, tight- 
ening the screws here and there, leveling the 
rubble, examining the water pipes and then go- 
ing home to attend to his own affairs. As far as 
the latter were concerned. there was only one 
hindrance: whatever he proposed to do in the 
way of gardening had first to be submitted to his 
superiors ; by the time permission was obtained 
the season had gone by. Simeon and _ his wife 
began to weary. 

Two months passed, and Simeon foregathered 
with the neighboring signalmen. One was a 
very old man; they were going to remove him, 
for he could hardly crawl out of his box; his 
wife did his work. The other, a thin, muscular 
young fellow, lived near the station. They met 
for the first time on their rounds, on. the em- 
bankment, midway between the boxes. Simeon 
took off his hat, and bowing— 

**T wish you good day, neighbor,”’ said he. 

The other, gazing askance at him, replied, 
“Good day,’’ and, turning on his heels, walked 
away. The women met later. Simeon’s Arina 
greeted her neighbor, who would not talk much 
either, but turned away. Once, when Simeon 
caught sight of her, ‘‘ How is it, my good girl,” 
said he, ‘‘that your husband is not given to 
conversation ?”’ 

At first she was silent but presently replied : 

“Well, what is he to talk about? Everyone has 
his own business. Go your way,Cod bewith you!” 

Another month went by and they became ac- 
quainted. Simeon encountered Basil on the em- 
bankment and they seated themselves on_ the 
edge to smoke awhile, and to chat about their 
daily life. Basil became ever more sparing of 
words, whereas Simeon talked about his village 
and the campaign he had been through. 

“T have experienced no little suffering in my 
time, and my life has not been a very long one 
God did not send me happiness. Those to 
whom God ordains a lucky fate, get it. That is 
a fact, my friend, Basil Stepanitch.”’ 

Thereupon Basil Stepanitch rapped out 
pipe on the rails, saving : 
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it : 
lit ‘ not luck nor fate which devours our 
a : v mankind. No wild beast is more vora- 
salt i wicked than man. Wolf will not eat 

ie he & man will devour his fellow alive.” 

Y, my friend; wolf does eat wolf, that 
you must admit.” 

“The words came into my mind and I said 
them. Nevertheless, there is nothing more cruel 
than humanity. Were it not for man’s vorac- 
ity and wickedness, life would be endurable. 
Everyone is watching his opportunity to snatch 
way a morsel and to crush you.” 

Simeon became thoughtful. 

_ “I can’t say, my lad,” said he. “Perhaps 
tmay be so; but if it is, the Almighty has so 
ordained it.’’ ; 

“If that is the case,” replied Basil, ‘there is 
nothing more to discuss with you. If one lays 
everything wicked to God’s charge, and just sits 
down and submits, it is like a brute and nota 
man. That is my opinion for you.” 

He turned round and went off without saving 
good-by. Simeon got up to go, too. 

“ Neighbor,”’ he cried out, ‘‘ what is there to 
rail at??? But the man did not heed, and he 
went his way. Simeon gazed after him a long 
time, until, in the turn of the cutting, Basil dis- 
appeared. He returned home and said to his 
wife : 

‘‘Arina, that neighbor of ours is not a man but 
a brute.”? 

However, they did not quarrel ; they met 
again, chatted as before and always on the same 
subject. 

**Ah, my friend, were it not for mankind, you 
and I would not be in these boxes,’’ said Basil. 

‘ What about the boxes? There is nothing 
eueinet them, they are habitable.” 

They are habitable, they are habitable. Oh! 
hae dullard | you have lived long and acquired 
Wiad ais ae gazed long and scen little. 
io dates me has a poor man in your box or 
Sa ieseccn : Ose fellows devour us. They 

e life out of us ; and when we get old 


the : 
paces ast us aside ag useless. What pay do you 


“c Well, rather 
twelve roubles, ?? 
(7 - 
fee {birteen and a half. I ask you why? 
of us should overnment regulations, everyone 
bles a nth SANG the same, fifteen silver rou- 
» With fire and light. Who appor- 


small, Basil Stepanitch — 


tions “0 

like know lve and to me thirteen, I should 
Und and th And you say it is not bad! 
you: at TI am not now referring to 


Tee 
aan One and a half, but to the fif- 
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teen roubles. I was at the station last month ; 
the director was passing through, so I saw him ; 
I had that honor. He travels alone in a separate 
compartment ; he got out and stood on the plat- 
form. Yes, I shall not remain here long; I 
shall go off and seek my fortune.’’ 

‘‘Where will you go, Stepanitch? Let well 


alone. Here you have a house, firing, and a 
small bit of land. Your wife is hardwork- 
ing he 


“ Bit of land! If you saw my bit of land— 
there is not a twig upon it. Last year I had 
planted young cabbages, when the superintend- 
ent came round. ‘ What is the meaning of this?’ 
said he. ‘Why did you do this without report- 
ing? Root them up, that not a vestige remains.’ 
He was drunk. Another time he would not have 
said anything ; but it just flashed across him— 
three roubles fine !’’ 

Basil stopped, took a pull at his pipe and said : 

‘¢A little more and I should have struck him 
dead.”’ 

“My good neighbor, you are hot-headed, I 
tell vou.” 

““T am not hot-headed, but I speak and think 
aright. Let me just catch him again with his 
scarlet face. I shall carry my complaint higher : 
let him beware !’’ 

And he actually did complain. 

One day the section inspector came round. A 
tour of inspection had to be made to see that 
everything was in proper order, as gentlemen of 
importance from St. Petersburg were to travel 
along the line three days later. They raked, they 
leveled, tested the sleepers, tightened the screws. 
ete., repainted the posts and ordered yellow sand 
to be strewn on the crossings. They hunted out 
the old woman who did her husband’s work, and 
set them both to weed. Simeon labored for a 
whole week ; he brought everything into order, 
repaired his kaftan, brushing it and rubbing up 
the brass till it shone again. Basil worked too. 
The inspector of sections arrived on a trolley ; the 
little machine, worked hy four men, came buzzing 
along with its creaking wheels at the rate of 
twenty versts an hour. They brought it to a 
stop at Simeon’s box, who ran out and reported 
himself in military fashion. Everything proved 
to be in order. 

‘‘Have you been here long?’ inquired the 
inspector of sections. 

“Since the 2d of May, your honor.” 

“All right. Thanks. And who may there 
be at Number One Hv: ved and Sixty-four ?”’: 

The superinten’ 0 accompanied him ) 
replied : 
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‘¢« Basil Spiridov.’’ 

€¢ Spiridov, Spiridov — Ah, that is the man 
whom you had up last year for a reprimand ?”’ 

“¢ The same.”’ 

““ Very well, we will inspect Basil Spiridoy. 
Go on.” 

At the word the trolley was again set in motion. 
Simeon, looking after them, reflected : ‘‘ Now the 
fat will be in the fire at our neighbor’s.’’ After 
two hours he set out on his usual round, and 
perceived a figure emerging from the cutting 
with something white on its head. Simeon 
Looked again—it was Basil, a stick in his hand, 
a small bundle on his back, and his face bound 
up with a white handkerchief. 

‘“Where are you off to, neighbor?’ cried 
Simeon. Basil came up quite close ; his face was 
completely altered : it was white as chalk, his 
eyes were wild ; when he began to speak his 
voice broke down. 

**To town,’’ said he; to Moscow—to the ad- 
ministration.”’ 

“The administration! No, really! Proba- 
bly to lodge a complaint? Throw it up, Basil 
Spiridov, and forget.” 

‘No, my friend ; forget I will not. It is too 
late to forget. You see, he struck me in the face 
till the blood came. As long as I live I shall not 
forget. I will not leave things tnus.”’ 

Simeon took him by the hand. 

“Give it up, Spiridov ; I am telling you the 
truth ; you had better not do it.”’ 

‘What do you mean by better? I am well 
aware I shall not improve matters; what you 
said about luck and fate was true. I shall not 
improve matters for myself; but one must stand 
up for justice.’ 

‘¢’ You just tell me how it all happened.’’ 

‘* Well, thus : He inspected everything, got off 
the trolley and glanced into my box. Knowing 
beforehand that he would deal hardly with me, I 
had put everything in order. He was just about 
to start when I brought forward my grievance. 
At once he cried out: ‘This is a government 
inspection, and you present a complaint about 
your garden! Here are your betters present, 
and you bring up your cabbages ! I could 
stand it no longer; an expression not over- 
strong, but insulting to him, slipped from me. 
Then he flew at me, and I stood stock still, as if 
all was in order. They went off ; I came to my- 
self, Just washed my face and started.” 

‘* How about your i. x?” 

“My wife iemains. ‘he does not stand with 
her hands before her ; and as for them, let them 
go their way !”” 


RAILWAY SIGNAL. 


Basil rose and prepared to start. 

‘*Good-by, Ivanitch. I know not if I shall 
get justice.”’ 

“Surely you are not going on foot?’ 

‘‘At the station I shall beg myself on to a lug- 
gage-train ; to-morrow I shall be in Moscow.” 

They bade each other adieu, and nothing was 
heard of Basil for a long time. His wife did his 
work ; she could not sleep day or night; she 
quite wore herself out watching for her husband. 
On the third day the inspectors passed through; 
an engine, one luggage van, and two first-class 
carriages; but Basil was not there. On_ the 
fourth day Simeon encountered the wife ; her face 
was swollen with crying, and her eyes were red. 

‘Has your husband returned?’ he inquired. 

She shook her head, without speaking, and 
passed on. 

When a boy, Simeon had learned to make mu- 
sical pipes out of willows. After squeezing out 
the pith, holes are bored, a mouth-piece added, 
and the pipe is ready to play upon. In his 
leisure time he made many of these, despatching 
them to town by a railway guard whose acquaint- 
ance he had made; he received two kopeks 
apiece for them. A few days after the insper- 
tion he left his wife at home to meet the 6 Pp. ». 
train, and, taking his knife, set out for the wood 
to cut willow-branches. On arriving at the end 
of his section, where the rails take a sharp turn, 
he descended the embankment, and made his way 
downhill through the wood ; half a verst off was 
a large bog, and around grew the best willows for 
his purpose. Having cut a whole bundle, he re- 
traced his steps. The sun was already low; there 
was a dead stillness, broken only by the twitter- 
ing of birds and the crackling of dry branches 
under his feet. As Simeon neared the embank- 
ment he seemed to hear something, a clank as 
of iron on iron. 

He hurried on; there was no repairing on the 
section just then; what could the noise he? 
Emerging from the wood, the railway embank- 
ment rose before him; on the top was a man, 
squatting on his heels, intent upon something. 
Simeon, climbed up quietly toward him, thinking : 
“ He has come to steal the iron nuts.’”? As he 
looked the man rose up; in his hand was a crow- 
bar with which he was heaving up the iron rTaib 
and flinging them on one side. Simeon’s head 
swam—he wished to ery out, and could not. He 
rushed headlong to the top of the embankment ; 
but Basil, crowbar and key in hand, flew down 
the opposite side, head over heels 

‘* Basil Stepanitch ! my good lad, my poor fel- 
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low, come back! Give me the crowbar! We 
will replace the rails, no one shall know! Come 
back ; save your soul from such a sin !”’ 

Basil did not come back, but went off into the 
wood. Simeon stood over the torn-up rails, let- 
ting his bundle of willows fall. The train was 
coming, not a luggage, but a passenger train. 
There was nothing to stop it. He had no flag, 
no means of replacing the rails ; the screws could 
not be driven in with bare hands. He must fly 
home forthwith and procure the necessary tools. 
“* God help me!” 

Simeon ran panting; but about a hundred 

sajens from his box he fell. He listened—the 
81x 0’ clock factory bell rang out. In two min- 
utes the train was due. ‘Good God ! spare the 
innocent souls!’ In a flash he saw the whole 
disaster. At the sharp turn in the embankment 
the engine catches its left wheel in one of the 
sleepers, trembles, heels over, smashing and tear- 
ing up everything in its course—and the whole 
train lies below, eleven sajens down—the third- 
class carriages packed with people, little children, 
‘too, among them. As yet all are unconscious 
of their fate. ‘God Almighty, show me what 
to do! Run to my box and back in time I 
cannot. ’”’ 

Simeon turned back, running swifter than 
before, . well-nigh distraught. Almost fainting, 
hardly conscious of what he was doing, he has- 
tened on. He reached the torn-up rails; his 
willows lay inaheap. Stooping down he picked 
up one, scarce knowing why, and hurried on 
faster. Already the train was coming, he could 
hear the far-off whistle ; the metals were begin- 
ning to tremble evenly and gently. At a short 
«distance from the awful spot strength failed him 
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and he stopped. A light dawned upon him. 
He took off his hat, took out his cotton handker- 
chief, and, pulling his knife from his high boot, 
crossed himself: ‘‘The Almighty bless my un- 
dertaking !’’ 

He struck the knife into his left arm above the 
elbow ; the blood spurted out, flowing in hot 
waves. 

Saturating his handkerchief, and stretching it 
out, he tied it to the willow-branch, and exhibited 
his red _ flag. 

As he stood waving, the train came in sight ; 
but the engine-driver neither saw the flag nor at- 
tempted to stop his heavy train. — 

The blood continued to flow ; Simeon pressed 
the wound to his side, vainly endeavoring to 
staunch it; but the cut was too deep. His head 
began to swim, black flies danced before his eyes, 
bells rang in his ears, and everything grew dark. 
He neither saw nor heard the train, only one 
thought filled his mind: ‘“‘I cannot hold out, I 
shall drop, I shall let the flag fall, the train will 
pass overme. God Almighty, send relief!’ Life 
and thought seemed to ebb away, and he let 
drop the flag. But the bloody signal did not fall 
to the ground. , A‘ hand scized it and held it aloft 
before the approaching train. 

The engine-driver caught sight of it, shut the 
regulator, and reversed his engine. The train 


stopped. 
* 


* * * « * 


The passengers jumped from their carriages in 
a confused crowd: a man lay senseless, covered 
with blood ; another was standing beside him, 
holding a bloody rag on a stick. 

Basil looked around, and hung his head. 
‘* Bind me—I tore up the rails.”” 


ON READING THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


IN 


A KENTISH ROSE GARDEN. 


By MATHILDE BLIND. 


Besmpe a dial in the leafy close, 

Where every bush was burning with the rose, 
With million roses falling flake by flake 
Upon the lawn in fading summer snows, 


I read the Persian poct’s rhyme of old, 

Each thought a ruby in a ring of gold— 

Old thoughts so young that, after all these years, 
They’re writ on every rose-leaf yet unrolled. 


You may not know the secret tongue aright 
The sunbeams on their rosy tablets write ; 
Only a poet may perchance translate , 
Those ruby-tinted hieroglyphs of light. 


THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 
(From the Painting by Lansyer.) 


A GLIMPSE OF THE IMMORTALS. 


s By CHARLES ROBINSON. 


Tue mocking spirit of the age has not spared 
even the French Academy, but, however the 
witlings of the press may air their humor at the 
expense of the ‘‘Immortals,’’ the fact remains 
that a fauteuil in the Academy is still accounted 
the height of ambition by most literary French- 
men, and, when a vacancy occurs in the ranks 
of the ‘“‘ Forty,’”’ the competition that exists 
among the men of letters who wish to fill it is 
keen and often violent. There are litteratewrs in 
Paris who have spent the better part of their 
lives plotting and manceuvring to break down 
one barrier after another leading to the Acad- 


emy, but all to little or no purpose in the end. 
A popular impression has long prevailed among 
the Frenchmen of a certain class that the mo- 
ment you enter the Academy the miseries of 
life are at an end, and that everything worth 
living for is attained, and nothing left to desire. 
You soar, as it were, into a region of peace and 
light above envy, above criticism, blessed for- 
ever. Alphonse Daudet, however, declares that 
those who have any talent usually lose it once 
they obtain admission to the Academy, because 
they are chilled by the high and dry atmosphere 
of the place, which he likens to an exclusive club. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE IMMORTALS. 


There is a certain tone that must be adopted and 
certain things that must be left unsaid. ‘‘It is,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ like putting children into their Sun- 
day clothes and saying: ‘Amuse yourselves, my 
dears, but don’t get dirty.’ ”’ 

The author of ‘‘Tartarin’’ gives a petulant 
and exaggerated, but very graphic picture of the 
seamy side of the Academy in his novel ‘‘ L’Im- 
mortel.’’ ‘‘The Academy,’’ he says, ‘‘is a taste 
that is going out, an ambition no longer in fash- 
ion. Suppose a man does succeed in getting 
in? Where is the good? What does it bring 
you? Money? Not as much as your hay crop. 
Fame? Yes; a hole-and-corner fame within a 
space no bigger than your hat. The Academy is 
asnare and a delusion ; it has nothing to offer ; 
neither gift nor glory, nor the best thing of all, 
self content. It is neither a retreat nor a refuge ; 
those who, in their agony, have turned to the 
Academy, and weary of loving or weary of curs- 
ing have stretched forth their arms to her, have 
clasped but a shadow.” 

When this novel appeared in 1888, M. Dau- 
det’s literary enemies declared that it was written 
as a result of his anger at having himself been 
an unsuccessful candidate for admission to the 
ranks of the ‘‘ Forty.’’ To this charge he is re- 
ported to have retorted, than an author of whose 
latest book some sixty thousand copies were sold 
within a few weeks of publication, was able to 
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take care of his own literary immortality better 
than the Academy. 

The Academy, as is well known, is the highest 
of the five academies constituting the Institute 
of France, and is specially charged with the com- 
position of the dictionary and the extension and 
purification of the French language. It was 
founded by Cardinal Richelieu in 1635 and was 
reorganized in 1816. It has never numbered more 
than forty members. These are elected for life 
by their peers. There are generally several can- 
didates in the field when a vacancy is to be filled. 
Three ballots are taken, and the nomination has 
to be confirmed by the head of the state. Every 
academician has to state to the president that 
his vote is not bought. This is, of course, a mere 
formality. Each member receives a salary of 
fifteen hundred frances a year. There is also a 
fixed sum divided at each séance among the aca- 
demicians present. This sum is calculated at the 
rate of six francs or about one dollar.and twenty 
cents apiece, but, as les absents ont toujours tort, 
their shares are given to those who do come. The 
“Forty’’ are hardly ever all present. Indeed 
there are some who, like Thiers, seldom take the 
trouble of going to the Academy at all, except to 
vote at an election. 

The meetings of the Academy take place every 
Thursday from three to half-past four. There is 
one annual meeting in May, besides the grand 


PUBLIC SEANCE OF THE ACADEMY ON THE RECEPTION OF A NEW MEMBER. 
(Drawing by Reichan.) 


M. LUDOVIC HALEVY. 
(@rawing by B. F. Williamson, after Richard-Paraire.) 


meeting of the five departments combined, which 
takes place every year on the 25th of October. 
On this occasion various prizes are distributed, 
including an annual prize of two thousand francs 
for poetry or eloquence; two annual prizes 
founded by M. Monthyon, one for the work most 
useful to public morals, the other for some dis- 
tinguished act of virtue displayed by a poor na- 
tive of France ; and a prize given by M. Gobert of 
ten thousand francs for the most eloquent work 
on French history. The gift of Count Maille de 
la Tour Landry, a gratuity of one thousand 
francs, is also awarded every alternate year to 
some deserving but indigent man of letters. These 
annual meetings are much frequented, newly 
elected members being publicly received and ad- 
dresses delivered. The hall in which these meet- 
ings are held was formerly the chapel, and is 
decorated with busts and statues of Frenchmen 
who have won eminence in literature and science. 
Strangers are admitted only by tickets from 
members, which are, of course, much sought 
after. 

All the meetings of the Academy take place in 
the Palace de I’Institut, on the Quai Conti, op- 
posite the Louvre—a heavy, rather singular edi- 
fice, built in the form of a crescent with two 
wings resting on arcades, the facade being sur- 
mounted by a dome which isa great feature in 


views of Paris, especially at sunset. It was built 
in 1662, in pursuance of the will of Cardinal 
Mazarin who left a fortune for the purpose, and 
occupies the site of the Tour de Nesle, from 
which, according to tradition, Margaret of Bur- 
gundy, wife of Louis X., used to cause young 
strangers to be assassinated and thrown into the 
Seine. During the Revolution the building was 
used as a prison. The Institute was installed 
there October 26th, 1795. 

The chief officer of the Academy is the secre- 
taire perpetuel, who is elected for life. The re- 
cent incumbent was the late Charles Camille 
Doucet, chosen an academician in 1865, in 
place of Alfred de Vigny. M. Doucet said that 
he considered himself honored more than any 
other writer when he was called upon to fill this 
important office among the ‘‘ Immortals.” ‘I 
am eighty-one years old,’’ he said, one day. ‘‘Per- 
petual secretary I live and perpetual secretary 
I shall die, if an Immortal ever dies.’? Among 
all the academicians Camille Doucet was the 
most smiling and most amiable, and but for his 
aureole of white hair, concealed by his little 
velvet cap, one could not have believed his great 
age. He lived in the Institute, and his study 
in the second story was filled with books, many 
of which were written by his colleagues, and not 
a few by himself. 

The ‘‘father’’ of the Academy is Ernest [Le- 


M. HENRI MEILHAC. 
(Drawing by B. F. Williamson, after Photograph by Pirou.) 


CARICATURE OF M. 


gouvé who was elected 
in 1855. He is now 
eighty-six years of 
age, and his feet still 
retain the step which 
a dancing master 
taught them seventy 
odd years ago. He 
presents a singularly 
picturesque appear- 
ance, and in his light 


bottle green surtout. 


and drab trousers 
such as were fashion- 
able under Louis 
Philippe, and his 
wide- crowned and 
broad - brimmed _ top- 
per, looks just as if he 
had stepped out of an 
old family picture. 
He is old enough to 
have fallen in love 
with Malibran and to 
have induced Ristori 
to come forward as a 
rival of Rachel in a 
tragedy he had writ- 


M. FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. 
(Photograph by Ogerau.) 


BRUNETIERE AS LECTURER, PUBLISHED IN “‘ L’ILLUSTRATION’’ AT THE TIME 
OF HIS ELECTION TO THE ACADEMY. 


ten for the latter, but 
in which she refused 
to act. He is, per- 
haps, best known to. 
fame as the joint au-, 
thor with Scribe of 
‘** Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur.”’ 

During the last two 
decades some of the 
brightest lights of the 
Academy have passed 
away, but withal a 
few intellectual giants 
still survive and adorn 
the meetings of that 
decadent assemblage. 
Pre-eminent among 
them is Alexandre 
Dumas, who, though 
now seventy years 
old, is still known as 
the ‘younger ’’—a 
tall, baldheaded, lu- 
minous-eyed man, of 
stalwart build, with 
a florid, tanned face, 
deeply furrowed, and 


M. JOSE-MARIA DE HEREDIA. 
(From TU [lustration.) 


a fringe of curly hair that looks like white wool. 
He is a brilliant conversationalist, and being also 
singularly genial of manner, is naturally in much 
demand. It is now more than four decades 
since he wrote that ‘‘Dame aux Camélias’’ which 
first caused his countrymen to admire him, and 
which his father declared to have been a ‘‘ good 
book spoiled.’? He has never been known to 
call a spade by any other name. He possesses a 
faculty for handling the hazardous problems of 
modern society in dramatic form, which has 
rarely been equaled and perhaps never surpassed. 
Indeed, in the conduct of his dramas he has 
never been known to make a mistake—a fact 
undoubtedly due to the circumstance that he 
was literally born behind the scenes and has lived 
there ever since. He has invented many a phrase 
that has lived, and of course he has not escaped 
decoration. As a writer he is almost as pains- 
taking as Dickens was, his manuscript being a 
veritable network of corrections, erasures and in- 
terlineations. Most men of genius have a hobby 
of some sort. Dumas has two. One of them is 
a horror of tobacco. On Sunday mornings he is 
always to be found in his shirt sleeves, feather 
duster in hand, cleaning out his sanctum or chang- 
ing about the furniture. This is the other one: 
he is now very wealthy, and unlike most success- 


ful men of letters he is ever ready to lend a help- 
ing hand to young authors who are struggling 
against the buffets of fortune.’ 

Victorien Sardou was elected to the Academy 
in 1877. The greatest of living playwrights is not 
handsome. He carries a big head on a small 
body and wears his hair long like Daudet—an 
unpardonable sin even in a genius. Yet there is 
something striking and individual about his ma- 
larious, clean-shaven face, fleshless almost as Car- 
dinal Manning’s was, with its beak-like nose and 
great flashing eyes. He habitually wears the 
seediest of skull caps, and bustles about with a 
nervously busy air, as though he had come to 
direct a rehearsal. He is now sixty-two years 
old. As a youth he studied medicine, but his 
family being in need of more than medicinal 
support, he turned his attention to teaching his- 
tory and mathematics. Then ambition inflated 
him and just nine-and-thirty years ago, he per- 
petrated his first play. It was called ‘‘La Ta- 
verne des Etudiants’’ and was a hopeless failure. 
So he starved fora time, but fortunately typhoid 
fever invaded his garret and introduced him to his 
neighbor, an actress, who nursed him back from 
the gates of death, and having married him, 
made him known to the theatrical world. Since 
then he has produced plays very prolifically, 
having supplied the ‘‘ Divine Sarah ’’ with most 
of her best known parts. He now asks a fabulous 


M. MELCHIOR DE VOGUE. 
(Photograph by Ladrey.) 
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sum for a new piece—and he gets what he asks. 
So that, like Dumas, he has amassed an enor- 
mous fortune, and he has exchanged his garret 
for a princely chateau, which is laden with price- 
less bric-d-brac. He delights in telling how he 
has made the same managers who once disdained 
to read his plays accept them on his own terms, 
which seems like sugaring plum pie. He has 
been called the Napoleon of plagiarists. He ‘‘an- 
nexes’’ ideas and even plots out of the whole 
cloth, but he so melts them down in the cruci- 
ble of his genius, that they come forth trans- 
formed and even thankful for having been 
stolen. Like Dumas, Sardou has two hobbies— 
one is a terror of draughts, the other a horror of 
having the public 
know anything 
about the name 
or nature of a new 
play before it is pro- 
duced. His hand- 
writing is some- 
thing impossible. 
Louis Pasteur is 
one of the only 
men of science 
without special lit- 
erary claims who 
has ever been elect- 
ed to the Academy. 
His is a short-built, 
thick-set figure, 
considerably stoop- 
ed at the shoulders. 
His sight is very 
poor and he limps 
markedly. His 
strong square face 
is framed in a close, 
whitish-gray beard, 
and he generally 
wears a profoundly preoccupied air, but he is po- 
lite with the politeness of the traditional French- 
man, even to the endless throng of tourists and 
cranks who crowd his laboratory almost daily. He 
is a year older than Sardou, and has revolutionized 
at least one section of medicine. He first gained 
distinction as an experimenter in molecules. 
Then he turned the searchlight of his genius 
successively on the silkworm disease, chicken 
cholera and fermentation. He also enriched 
pathology with a new horror by discovering the 
true cause of splenic apoplexy ; not content with 
which, he later discovered a means for checking 
it. His system of inoculation against rabies is 


perhaps his greatest achievement. His scheme 


M. JULES CLARETIE, DIRECTOR OF THE COMEDIE FRANGAISE. 
(Photograph by Boyer.) 


-has two sides. 
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to rid Australia of the rabbit plague, however, 
was hot an unmitigated success. But he says that 
some of his most important discoveries are yet to 
be given to the world if his life is prolonged for 
a few years more. Although partially para- 
lyzed, he is still such a glutton for work that 
after inoculating patients all day, he continues 
his experiments far into the night. His friends 
say he is so absent-minded, that, like Edison, he 
forgot to put in an appearance at the church on 
the day fixed for his wedding. 

Ludovic Halévy is a tall, thin-built man of 
nine-and-fifty, with a long, rueful face, framed in 
an iron-gray beard of Van Dyke cut, and might 
vass for a modernized edition of Don Quixote. 
Though possessed 
of a pretty turn for 
wit, he is one of the 
most melancholy of 
mortals, and looks 
upon the world as 
being hopelessly 
out of joint. His 
father intended 
him for a bureau- 
crat, but nature in- 
tended him for a 
dramatist, and na- 
ture prevailed, so 
that he early aben- 
doned his office 
desk for playwrit- 
ing, and neither he 
nor the public have 
had reason to re- 
gret it. As is well 
known, hewrote the 
librettos of Offen- 
bach’s most cele- 
brated operas, not- 
ably ‘‘ Orpheus aux 
Enfers,’’ ‘‘La Belle Téléne,’’ and ‘‘ La Grande 
Duchesse.’’ He is also partially responsible for 
“Frou-Frou.’? Though singularly successful as 
a playwright, he has of late years devoted him- 
self entirely to novel writing. As a novelist he 
To one section of the public he 
is known as the author of that jewne fillienne 
idyl ‘‘ L? Abbé Constantin,’’ while his ‘‘ Madame 
Cardinal’? has made his name a household word 
in a somewhat different sphere. The story goes 
that his daughter once lamented to him that'she 
had never read a line he had written, for the pa- 
rental edict had gone forth forbidding her to de 
so. Moved by her complaints he set himseli 
to write a story for her special reading, and the 
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‘* Abbé Constantin’’ was the result. He may 
succeed Jules Claretie at the Comédie Frangaise. 

Francois Coppée possesses in a marked degree 
the same hobby that distinguished both Renan 
and Taine—an excessive love of cats. They sur- 
round his desk and nibble at his pen while he 
writes. His friends can recite a dozen sonnets 
which he has composed in honor of these pets. 
He is now in his fifty-first year and lives with 
his sister in a secluded street in the old part of 
Paris. For many years he was attached to the 
Library of the Senate, and in 1874 was appointed 
keeper of the records at the Comédie Frangaise. 
His election to the Academy took place ten 
years ago. It was in one of his plays that Sarah 
Bernhardt first made an enduring mark. 

The political king pins in the Academy are M. 
de Freycinet, Emile Ollivier, Leon Say and Jules 
Simon. It was Sir Charles Dilke who dubbed 
Freycinet the ‘‘ white mouse,’’ owing to the fur- 
tive, scared expression which the ex-premier 
continually wears. M.. Freycinet is a small, 
rather insignificant-looking, mild-mannered little 
man of five-and-sixty, with a close cut white 
beard. His political opponents have made much 


M. FRANGOIS COPPEE, 
(Photograph by Nadar.) 


OF THE IMMORTALS. 


capital out of the fact that he always carried 
three different kinds of visiting cards. Some 
read simply ‘‘ Freycinet’’— these are for work- 
men and democrats, and others again ‘‘ M. Frey- 
cinet,’’ for bourgeois voters and shopkeepers, 
and others again ‘‘ M. de Freycinet,’’ for society 
swells. In addition to his political achievements 
he has written several scientific works of ac- 
knowledged excellence. Despite his unimposing 
presence, M. de Freycinet is quite an effective 
debator, his shrill, flutelike, yet not inharmoni- 
ous voice being often heard in the Chamber. It 
is said that he had confidently hoped to succeed 
Carnot in the Presidency, but he was just enough 
besmirched with the Panama pitch to make his 
candidacy impossible. 

Leon Say, who was elected to the Academy in 
1886 to succeed Edmond About, is the virtual 
minister of finance in France, no matter who 
occupies the post nominally. As is well known, 
he is a grandson of Jean Baptiste Say, the fa- 
mous political economist, and has himself writ- 
ten much on financial and economical questions. 
He presided over the International Monetary 
Conference held in Paris in 1878, and served for 
a short time as minister to England. He is ris- 
ing seven-and-sixty, and has a fine mobile face 
adorned by a stubby, aggressive mustache and a 
spare imperial. He is quite noted for the care- 
ful carelessness of his attire. 

Jules Simon, also famous as a statesman and 
economist, is now past his seventieth year. He 
began life as a lecturer on philosophy and subse- 
quently became editor of a philosophical review, 
La Liberté de Penser. In addition to editing the 
works of several well-known writers, he has pub- 
lished numerous books of his own. He was 
elected to the Academy in 1875 and in 1882 be- 
came permanent secretary of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences. His political career 
has‘been no less active than his literary life. In 
1875 he was elected a life senator, and in the fol- 
lowing year became prime minister. Like so 
many other distinguished Frenchmen, M. Simon 
lives in a simple fifth-floor apartment. The 
visitor can hardly turn around for books. They 
are on the staircase, on the shelves, tables, chairs, 
on the floor—everywhere, in fact. ‘‘ For fifty 
years I have lived here,’’ he said, the other day. 
“It is, perhaps, a little cribbed, cabined and 
confined, but I love the place for its souvenirs. 
Aimost everyone of fame and celebrity in Europe 
has climbed at one time or another up these five 
flights of stairs. Thiers, Victor Hugo, Castelar, 
Cardinal Lavigerie, Gambetta and scores of oth- 
ers. From my balcony I have seen governments 


swept away and the fu- 
neral processions of dy- 
nasties. I have seen Louis 
Philippe reviewing the 
National Guard, Louis 
Blane carried on the 
shoulders of the people, 
Louis Napoleon standing 
in his carriage while the 
clergy surrounded him 
With a cloud of incense. 
It sometimes seems to me 
that if Providence had 
treated me according to 
my merits, it would have 
given me, in some place, 
a house where in paternal 
love I could have gathered 
together my friendships. 
As it is, I have only this 
tiny resting place, from 
whence I may be driven at 
any moment by the caprice 
of my landlord.” 

Emile Ollivier is an ac- 
complished dilettante as 
well as a scholarly states- 
man. He cuta conspicu- 
ous figure in French poli- 
tics as far back as 1857, 
and during the session of 
1860 was one of the most 
distinguished members of 
a small body of Opposition 
deputies known by the 
name of the “‘five,’’ a group somewhat similar 
to the so-called ‘‘ fourth party’? in the House of 
Commons. He was prime minister when war 
was declared against Germany, and was elected to 
the Academy in the same year. He is now sixty- 
eight, and is the author of many dull, valuable 
works. His first wife was a daughter of Liszt, 

the compose!. 
The Duc d’Aumale has, perhaps, seen more of 
life than any of his thirty-nine peers. He is 
nov 


perry, Sesion to serve the French army, but it was 
He subsequently presided at the trial 
w,rabal Bazaine. In 1886 he was expelled 
France, his name being stricken from the 
2 list bY Boulanger—for the moment ™In- 
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: hortly 
ister of war—but when it was de eacttfal 
afterward that he had pee treasures, to 
cous Paregsige en EN banishing him 

: ously 
revoked. This was in 1889. <i t the fortune 
rich, having imherited 
left by the Duke of Bourbon > has distin- 
man of considerable capac™ very but 
guished himself not only by ese eae of 
also by an exceptionally profoun 
the art of war. Seeats 

In appearance heis a bandy-legged, ee awanth 
dered, military —looking old gentlema cstache and 
complexion, with a flowing white m 
imperial, waxed at the ends. Sats Baas 

hanna the more notable of the ae he 
demicians may be mentioned the Due oe Aen 
who edited the much-talked-of but a enjoys 
pointing memoirs of Talleyrand, and W ; jonious 
the reputation of being the most egies nville, 
member of the Academy ; Comte d’ Hausso 
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a great-grandson of Mme. de Stael, and the chief 
henchman and political manager of the late Comte 
de Paris ; Jules Claretie, now director of the Théé- 
tre Francais, whose achievements as a war cor- 
respondent and litterateur are well known; and 
Henry Meilhac, the dramatist, who succeeded to 
the chair of Labiche. M. Meilhac dislikes work 
and has never ‘‘done’’ anything to speak of 
without the aid of a collaborator. He is now 
sixty-two, and is a confirmed gourmand, with a 
weakness for card playing. The ‘‘ Forty’’ also 
includes Sully-Prudhomme, the poet ; Camille 
Rousset and Jean Duruy, the historians ; Victor 
Cherbuliez, the novelist ; Joseph Bertrand, the 
great mathematician; Aimé Hervé, the well- 
known journalist ; and Ferdinard Brunetiére, the 
critic, elected not long since to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Jean Emile Lemoine. 
The latter, who, by the way, was an Englishman 
by birth, obtained admission to the Academy 
hiefly by his exertions as a journalist, for he 


never wrote a book, which 
has always been considered a 
sine qua non for admission to 
the ranks of the ‘‘Forty.” 
‘*More than once,’’ he said 
to his fellow academicians, 
on the occasion of his recep- 
tion, ‘‘ when the ambition of 
sitting among you was sug- 
gested to me I was told 
‘Write a book.’ My book, I 
have been writing it every 
day for thirty years, and I 
thank you for having dis- 
covered it.’” 

Of the remaining members 
there is not much to be said. 
For the most part they are 
comparatively unknown out- 
side of France. Some of 
them have been chosen for 
purely political reasons. 
The late Maxime Du Camp 
was elected solely asa 
mark of gratitude on the 
part of the conservatives for 
his crushing history of the 
Commune, called ‘‘ Les Con- 
vulsions de Paris.’’ Indeed, 
the reputation of the Academy 
in this respect has been by 
no means untarnished. 
During the restoration, for 
purely political motives, no 
less than eleven members were 
turned out ata coup. Under Louis XVI. it became 
nothing but a groveling academy of flatterers—so 
much so that it once actually proposed as a subject 
for discussion: ‘‘ Which of the king’s virtues is 
most worthy of admiration?’ Although the 
roll of the Academy contains the names of most 
of the giants of French literature, there are also 
some great ones which are conspicuous by their 
absence. Thus it rejected both Racine and 
Boileau until the king insisted on their admis- 
sion. It refused to admit Moliére on the ground 
that he was a player, and ignored Rousseau, Di- 
dérot and La Bruyere, while it expelled the pa- 
triot St. Pierre. 

More than once of late years some compara- 
tively insignificant person has been elected to the 
Academy, principally in order to prevent an ob- 
jectionable candidate with a certain following 
from gettingin. The selection of Pierre Loti is 
a case in point. To nine out of every tea 
Frenchmen his name was unknown until after 


his election. He was 
an obscure naval lieu- 
tenant, who had 
written some quasi- 
agnostic tale. His 
selection, therefore, 
to succeed Octave 
Feuillet caused con- 
siderable astonish- 
ment among the liter- 
ati of Paris. His 
chief claim to dis- 
tinction lies in the 
fact that he is the 
first person ever 
elected to the Acad- 
emy under a nom de 
plume, his real name 
being Julien Viaud. 
Loti is a Maori word, 
descriptive of a flow- 
er that grows only 
in Polynesia, where 
the sirens of Queen 
Pomare’s court be- 
stowed it upon the 
young Frenchman in 


the days when his ship was stationed at Tahiti. 
Mme. Thenard, of the Comédie Frangaise, in a brought his name into renew 
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HENRI D’ORLEANS, DUC D’AUMALE. 
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recent lecture on the 
novelist and hig 
works, declared that 
the ladies had pushed 
Loti in the very gates 
of the Academy. At 
receptions they over- 
whelmed him with 
adulation, and had 
he partaken of all 
the ices and wines 
they pressed on him, 
he would have died 
ere this; while had 
he furnished them 
with all the ‘‘ snips” 
of clothing they asked 
for as mementoes, 
they would have se- 
riously imperiled 
his raiment. The au- 
thor was a great fa- 
vorite of the sex be- 
fore the publication 
of his ‘‘ Book of Pity 
and of Death.’? That 
work deified him. 


Paul Bourget, whose ‘‘ Outre Mer’? has lately 


ed prominence, 
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enjoys the distinction of being the youngest 
member of the Academy. Poet and man of the 
world, delicately sensible of impressions and 
gifted with a mentality of splendid penetrative 
power, a type of the true jin de siécle French lit- 
terateur, freed from the burden of naturalism, he 
has a great career before him. Bourget owes his 
place in the Academy to the tremendous success 
of his novel ‘‘ Cosmopolis.”’ 

His reception at the Academy was marked by 
unusual eclat. He is, as the ‘‘Immortals”’ go, 
amere boy. He is three-and-forty. A native of 
Amiens and a graduate of the College of St. 
Barbe, he began to write at the immature age of 
one-and-twenty. Just a decade later those ‘ Es- 
says’’ appeared which gave the first indication 
of his marked ability. This was in 1883. Since 
then he has turned out nearly a shelf of novels, 
which have placed him in the front row of con- 
temporary French romancers. And withal his 
best work has not yet been done, if knowledgeable 
critics are to be credited. His visit to these 
shores last year was unduly heralded by the 
New York paper which subsequently published 
his ‘‘Impressions’’ of Uncle Sam’s bailiwick. 
M. Bourget has a seriously strong face, adorned 
by a sparse mustache. His manners are not un- 
Frenchy, and his handwriting is singularly un- 
literary in its neat legibility. He is marricd and 
has fallen foul of Mark Twain. 

Ephemeral popularity counts for much in 
France; thus Edouard Pailleron owes his seat 
in the Academy solely to the success of his ‘‘ Le 
Monde od lon s’Ennuie,”’ a piece of contempo- 
rary satire, rather than a play, produced in 1882. 
M. Pailleron, who, by the way, looks exactly 
like Mephistopheles, as that gentleman is repre- 
sented in Italian opera, writes only when in the 
humor, which is seldom, for he is very rich, and 
has never met with anything but success. 

There is still one vacancy in the ranks of the 
“Forty ’’ caused by the death of Leconte de Lisle, 
upon whose demise Paul Verlaine announced 
that he would stand for election to succeed the 
venerable poet ; but he has recently renounced 
his candidature. A number of the Immortals 
informed Verlaine that he had no chance of suc- 
cess. As they were unwilling that he should un- 
dergo the humiliation of a defeat they advised 
him to withdraw. Verlaine replied that. the loss 
would be for the Academy, and that in order to 
spare its members any stings of conscience he 
would retire. He accordingly wrote to the sec- 
retary, stating that ‘‘in future he would only be 
a candidate for the forty-first chair—that of Bal- 
zac, Flaubert and Baudelaire.” 


A GLIMPSE OF THE 


IMMORTALS. 


It is a foregone conclusion that Zola will again 
present himself at the next election. As is well 
known, he has been knocking at the door of the 
Academy for vears; but it is likely to remain 
closed against him. The great ‘naturalist ” 
counts several friends among the academicians, 
but he is not looked upon with favor by the ma- 
jority of the Immortals, who regard him as hav- 
ing defiled French literature. ‘‘I am not in the 
least discouraged,’’ he said, after his last defeat, 
“Cand shall present myself again and again. It 
is only a matter of patience. Balzac was black- 
balled, and yet everybody said that Balzac would 
have got in eventually if he had not died before 
the time came to present himself again. Then 
there was Victor Hugo, who had to present him- 
self four times. Perhaps I shall have to present 
myself twice as often, but I shall get there in the 
end. It is more for the novel than for myself 
that Iam fighting. I want the novel to be rec- 
ognized as the most important form of literature, 
next to lyric poetry, of the century. And the 
present constitution of the Academy does not 
recognize this fact. The novel is still in the eyes 
of the academicians what it was when novels 
were first written—a literary trifle that sat very 
low down at the table of the banquet of litera- 
ture. Yes, I shall go on and on. Each time 
that an academician dies I shall wait the month 
of mourning, and then IJ shall write to the secre- 
tary and make my declaration that I am a candi- 
date for the seat. I shall continue doing this for 
years and years—as long as I live, in fact. The 
Academy will not be able to say, as it says of 
many other men of letters to whom it has refused 
entrance, that it was because I had not patience 
and did not wait long enough. If the Academy, 
in spite of my repeated applications, refuse me 
admittance, and if in fifty years from now my 
books hold any place in French literature, she 
will have some difficulty in justifying herself be- 
fore posterity.”’ 

M. Zola evidently does not feel his repeated re- 
jection as keenly as did Alexis Piron, the drama- 
tist and poet (1689-1773), and the life-long satir- 
ist of the Academy. He had called them the 
‘invalids of wit,’’ and declared they were ‘“‘forty 
with the wits of four,’’ yet in 1750 he sought to 
get elected to a vacancy in their ranks. When 
asked what he would say if successful, he re- 
plied: ‘“‘Only three words—‘ Thank you, gentle- 
men’—and they will answer, ‘It is not worth 
mentioning.’’’ He failed, and consoled himself 
with the thought, ‘‘I could not make thirty-nine 
think as I do, still less could I think as thirty- 
nine do.’’ Three years later he was elected ; 
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but Louis XV., through the influence of Mme. 
de Pompadour, annulled the election. Piron 
thereupon wrote his will, which commenced 
thus: ‘*IT recommend myself to posterity. I hope 
more from its indulgence than from that of my 
contemporaries. As I have always shunned vain- 
glory and fear, lest the hand of some friend or 
enemy should disfigure my tomb with a fulsome 
ormalicious epitaph, I desire that the following 
shall be engraved upon it : 


** Here lies Piron, who was nothing, 
Not even an academician.” 


Among the latest accessions to the ranks of the 

“Forty” are M. 
Challemel-Lacour, Al- 
bert Sorel and Henri 
Houssaye, the histo- 
rians, and José Maria 
de Hérédia and M. 
Bornier, the poets. 
The day after his 
election to Renan’s 
seat in the Acad- 
emy, M. Lacour was 
chosen president of 
the senate, and was, 
it will be remember- 
ed, a formidable can- 
didate for the Presi- 
dency, both after the 
assassination of Car- 
not and the resigna- 
tion of Casmir-Perrier. 
He is now sixty-eight 
years old and is at 
once one of the most 
profound scholars and 
sarcastic speakers in 
Europe. He is a 
methodical - minded 
bachelor and lives the life of a pampered anchor- 
ite. He dresses habitually in clerical black and 
is always so neat and distinguished looking 
that his colleagues have dubbed him the ‘‘ Mar- 
quis de la Jacobiniére.’’ He is a ravenous 
reader, but never dines out or attends any social 
function, and he has a perfect horror of theatres. 
He also abominates animals of all kinds and even 
dislikes flowers, 

José Maria de Hérédia became a naturalized 
Frenchman less than a year before his admission 
to the Academy, being a Cuban by birth. He is 
a blue-blooded scion of the Spanish colonial aris- 
tocr---- and traces his ancestry in a direct line 
fro1 2 first conqueror of the New World—a 
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companion of Cortez. He was born in 1842 and 

is a lawyer by profession. His literary fame and 

his election by the Immortals are based on a 

single volume of poetry — mainly sonnets, but 

containing also three Spanish romances and an 
epic study in couplets. 

Albert Sorel, who succeeded to the chair 
of Maxime du Camp, is a far greater man than 
his predecessor, who owed his selection solely to 
his ‘‘ History of the Commune.’? He was born 
in the same year as Hérédia and has in his time 
‘‘ played many parts”’ in the world of diplomacy, 
letters, science, politics and education. Perhaps 
his best known work is the ‘‘ Histoire Diploma- 

tique de la Guerre 
Franco - Allemande,”’ 
published in 1875. 

Henri Houssaye, 
born in the eventful 
year 1848, is a son 
of Arséne Houssaye, 
for many years direc- 
tor of the Comédie 
Francaise, and is one 
of the foremost of ~ 
contemporary critics 
and historical writers 
in France. 

Jules Lemaitre is 
one of the most inter- 

- esting figures in con- 
temporary French 
literature. Now forty- 
two years of age, he 
entered at nineteen 
the normal school 
and left it professor 
of rhetoric, and for 
thirteen years re- 
mained under the 
weight of the pro- 

fessorial mantle. In 1883 he flung it off to 

follow a more individual course in a freer at- 
mosphere. He gave himself up to letters. His 
earliest productions in the Revue Bleue made him 
conspicuous, and with each of his subsequent 
utterances he was seen to be the possessor of a 
singularly distinguished talent as an observer and 
critic. Since then he has made attempts and 
succeeded in all forms of literature, save perhaps 
epic poems and history, thus eschewing every- 
thing which could not be quickly done in view 
of popularity. His chief work has hitherto been 
his weekly estimate in the Débats of current plays. 

As a dramatic critic he is inveterately original ; 

his style is extraordinarily correct and precise. 


AUTUMN NIGHT MELODIES. 


By Grorce EnGar MONTGOMERY. 


1 
Wuat is this music of the night, 
This melody of unseen things, 
This symphony in aerial flight 
And song that only darkness sings, 
While the cold moon hangs silver-white 
And bright worlds circle in their rings? 


It hums and murmurs in the gloom 
With sweet, harmonious tenderness, 

Lulling the dreamer from his doom, 
The sorrower from his dull distress, 

And making all the lands that loom 
Vocal with a melodious stress. 


HELIOS. 


I. 
Strange, moonlit music, hidden away 
Amid deep shades of bush — tree, 
Silent through all a summer day, ban? 
And where glad birds chirped cheerily; 
Full of a spectral charm that floats 
Out of unseen plutonian throats. 


twixt the placid earth and sky 
ye ehie mie thrills me like a ghost 
Of life that seemed too deep, too nigh 
To wander in some spectral host : 
And yet somehow I feel to-night 
That Mystery speaks its own delight. 


By Enwarp A. UFFINGTON VALENTINE. 


Wuart riots hath the golden god 

Who triumphs o’er the drowsy dale, 
Whose foot upon the vernal sod 

Doth potently prevail ! 


His love is friend to flowers’ faces; 
His naked body deftly dips 

In wingéd quest of quiet places, 
To steal their sweetened lips. 


His beauty is a happy boon 

For fancy’s golden threads and themes; 
To heavy-lidded nookx of noon 

A constant cause of dreams. 


Love is his purpose and his song, 
And ecstasy, his eager art ; 

His glory and his hope are strong, 
And mirth doth make his heart. 


No thoughts but gladness fill his veins; 
His moods are multitudes of joys; 

No dues but singing have his fanes ; 
His moments, no annoys. 


i ‘sting to bliss ; 
The heart, his arrows sting to eas 
“His cup is pledged to.life, not death ; 
A magic mingles with his kiss, 
To stay the fleeting breath. 


All birds catch echo from his rites, 
From nesting at his temples’ eaves ; 

He sends them forth against despites— 
To every wight that grieves! 


“SHE LEANED FORWARD, AND EVA NOTICED THAT HIS ARM WAS AGAINST HER SHOULDERS.’’ 


THE GLOVE OF JEAN. 


By GENEVIEVE L, BROWNE. 


HE loved his profession—not for the same rea- 
son that actu” ie people who came to him to 
be amused, | sted, instructed or bored, nor 


for the sak: he effect of the picture finished 
and frame‘ was the mechanism and art of 
constructi He loved the great, bare skeleton 


frames, the scaffolds, the ropes and pulleys, the 
confused masses of tawdry, the paint and pow- 
der, the dim, damp passages, the smell of escay>- 
ing gas, the hideous-furrowed face of his leading 
lady who, however, made up well and ‘took ”” 
behind the footlights. 


established but that he knew its value. 
_ had her shown up to his private apartments, 
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All the crude materials that glare out in terri- 


fying coarseness, but when discriminately com- 
bined and thrown under the glamour of carefully 
arranged lights produce picturesque and dramatic 
effects—they were the materials of his art; and 
did not the coloring and grouping require as 
much thoughtfulness and critical taste as a 
carefully painted canvas? And then he lived in 
his characters ; he understood and experienced 
all their feelings, passions and emotions as if they 
were his own, and he seldom committed the vio- 
lation of over-acting. In fact, he had been se- 
verely criticised for his repose of manner. He 
referred his critics to life itself and to the artistic 
work of Mme. Janauschek. ‘‘ As Lady Leicester, in 
‘Bleak House,’”’ he said, ‘‘when Mr. Tulkinghorn, 
the lawyer, is trying to lead her to betray herself, 
there is no ‘aside.’ The only indication of her 
emotion is that her fan, which she has been mov- 
ing slowly, for a second comes to a sudden stand- 
still ; and when she rises to go out all she says 
is : ‘Will you please open the door, Mr. Tulking- 
horn? She is followed by a storm of approba- 
tion ; for she has made herself understood with- 
out any of the vulgar drum and cymbal effects. 
This is true art.”’ , 

Eva had been detailed to interview him at his 
hotel. She was usually given all the dramatic 
commissions of any importance or unique sensa- 
tional interest. 

He was anxious to be interviewed, because it 
neaut an advertisement ; and he was not so well 
So he 


where she found him fresh from his morning’s 
bath, wrapped in a dressing gown of soft dark 
wool. The room was filled with a faint, subtle 
odor—everything was permeated with it. He 
showed her a curious jar that had been given 
him by a Hindoo fortune teller. 

‘¢T do not even know what it contains, but the 
odor pleases me.”’ 

She did not understand the physical effect of 
perfumes, but she went away with a keen sense 
of dissatisfaction. 

He had invited her to come to the theatre the 
following evening. 

‘“‘There are some things I would like to ex- 
plain to you,” he said. 

‘He would look like Lawrence Barrett were 
his hair not so dark and were he not so young,”’ 
thought Eva. 

She interested him. She was like a breeze 
from another world—fresh, keen and cutting into 
the luxurious atmosphere and enforced studious- 
ness of his life. 


GLOVE OF JEAN. 


She gave him a splendid notice, and managed 
to let him see enough of her not to forget her; 
and finally, one night, when he had escorted her 
to the door of the theatre, and some brute spoke 
to her, all the chivalrous instincts of his nature 
were aroused, and he knocked him down. There 
was a subdued uproar, and Eva was placed in 
his carriage and driven to her home. 

She then sent for him, for she had the inter- 
esting privilege of one recovering from a nervous 
shock, and she felt that if she had him upon her 
own ground the way would be easy. 

She was by no means pretty. She was small 
and thin ; yet she was attractive, and had an air 
of independent vivacity, a faculty of magnifving 
her own good qualities, abilities and attainments. 
Then she had learned that a man is easily moved 
by the touch of a woman when it is uncertain 
whether it is intentional or not. 

It was so different from the bold, unmistakable 
familiarity of so many of the women with whom 
he came in contact. 

And he would be a very fine, faithful husband 
to the woman who would trust him. 

‘* But I shall always have about twenty sweet- 
hearts,’’ he told her, ‘‘and you must not mi:- 
understand my attentions to other women.”’ 

Eva smiled. It was enough to have led him 
to commit himself—they were not yet married. 

He was delighted with his wife for the first few 
months. She was piquant, attractive and pas- 
sionate in her love for him. Then she had a 
certain fund of wit and knowledge which, while 
it lasted, was remarkably pleasing. But pres- 
ently came the time when her resources were ex- 
hausted, and almost imperceptibly her society 
became less interesting to him, and there were 
many friends who would invite him to dine, and 
his affairs would keep him from home a great 
deal. 

She saw his growing indifference, and it 
aroused a fever of jealous passion. 

Her rival was the stage. She must crush it. 

One night when he came home flushed with 
triumph she received him with such a passion- 
ate outburst of displeasure and vituperation 
against his profession that he was shocked. He 
cared for his profession more than he cared for 
her. He had not attached as much importance 
to their wedding day. He would forget alto- 
gether to come home some time. It was only 
the beginning of many little eruptions so aggr- 
vating and persistent that his patience became 
exhausted. What, then, should he do? he asked 
her. Would she have him leave the sta ze? Was 
he fit for any other life or occupation ? 
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Journalism. Had he not often contributed to 
the dramatic columns ? 
He laughed. It was absurd, with such a 


career before him. 

But she had one strong hold upon him—it was 
through his passional nature. So, after days of 
estrangement and nights of contention, she 
finally conquered. 

There were great furrows in his face, and not a 
day passed that he did not curse his weakness. 

Eva was wearing herself to a shadow with hard 
work and her uncontrollable emotions, and out 
of consideration for her he tried to subordinate 
his own misery and vexation as much as possi- 
ble, for he still cherished her for what she had 
seemed to be. But the more he yielded the more 

she demanded. He dared not look at a woman 

" but that she suspected him. And well she might 
be apprehensive ; for, unknown even to himself, 
his nature was reaching out for something. 

She drove him farther and farther from her, 
and when she realized what she was doing she 
sought to win him back by trying to excite jeal- 
ousy. But he was unmoved—in fact, rather liked 
to see her receive attentions from other men. 

He brought home a friend. 

“We used to be cronies in the good old stage 
days, Eva,’? he said, with a regretful smile. 
“He was once my heavy villain.”’ 

She looked into his eyes, and almost imme- 
diately dropped her own before his ardent gaze. 
She would have given much to have had her 
husband look upon her so. She did not fully 
understand what it meant. 

Then she thought she would use him to ac- 
complish her ends. She did not know on what 
dangerous ground she was treading. 

She looked at him again, her eyes full of chal- 
lenge. It -was enough. 

Warren came often, and Geoffrey would leave 
them alone together. He was glad she had found 
Some one to interest her, and distrust never en- 
tered his mind. This exasperated her, and she 
flirted with the man—innocently enough, to be 
sure ; for she prided herself on her self-respect- 
mg conduct. But the man—how could he un- 
derstand? In the estimation of the man of the 
world innocence suffers. He saw she was at- 
tractive ; her hands were warm, her lips were 
ted and her eyes bright and insinuating. 

“Why does your husband leave you alone so 
much?’ he said to her one night, counting her 
finger tips. ‘If I dared love you I should be 
always by your side.” 

She smiled, partly with gratified vanity, partly 
with mortified pride; but «+- "him count. 
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His hands suddenly grasped hers firmly, and 
he said, his voice vibrating with passion : 

** Look up !’ 

A current of fire seemed to pass through her 
veins, and she wavered in a moment of weak- 
ness. 

He saw his advantage, and before she couldg 
collect herself, drew her violently into his arms, 
and he had just touched her lips when Geoffrey 
came. Her heart beat wildly for a moment, and 
she felt faint. 

‘““Why don’t you light the gas?’’ he asked, 
coming briskly to the grate, with extended 
palms. 

She dared not rebuke Warren in his presence. 

Geoffrey sat down in the fitful glow, and be- 
came lost in reverie. He was thinking of Jean. 
He had danced with her that night, and she had 
been the very poetry of motion, with her deli- 
cate, flowing draperies about her. She had be- 
come one with him and the music, and he felt in 
those moments that there was something in the 
woman’s soul it would be well to know. He 
never knew before the meaning of the waltz, nor 
that it was worthy of the realm of art. It did 
not occl2r to him that some people make an art 
of whatever they touch. 

When he had tried to look beneath the charm- 
ing exterior she met him with one of the weapons 
of conventionality—banter. 

‘¢Tf we are to be friends, a truce to this,’’ he 
said. 

“*Do you really care to be friends ?”’ 

‘Yes; I want to know you as you really 
are”? 

‘Tf that is so here is my hand.’’ 

He looked into her earnest, unwavering eyes. 

‘¢T am so accustomed to the almost affronting 
adulation an attractive woman invariably receives 
in society that I seldom allow a man to think I 
take him seriously.”’ 

After Warren had gone Geoffrey asked his wife 
if she would like to attend a ‘‘swell’’ reception. 

‘‘T suppose it means another quarrel as 
usual,’’ he thought, vociferously pounding the 
arms of his chair. But he had not asked her to 
go anywhere for some time, and she was begin- 
ning to remind him unpleasantly of the fact. 
And then he wanted her to meet Jean. 

He meant to ask Jean to join their theatre 
party. He would not tell his wife until after he 
had done so: that would avoid a quarrel before- 
hand. ; 

‘*T don’t wish to have any friends that can’t 
be hers, and I won’t live without something or 
other to interest me.’’ 
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He asked her in his wife’s presence. 

‘* We shall be so pleased to have her with us— 
won’t we, Eva?’ he said. 

Eva smiled a weak smile, and lied. Jean 
might have seen a steel flash in her eyes had she 
been looking for such things. But she was en- 
tirely unsuspecting. 

Geoffrey had an illogical hope that his wife 
would not make matters unpleasant this time ; 
but when he saw her become more than usually 
vivacious and almost feverish he knew what to 
expect. 

‘“Now, Eva, don’t let us have any words over 
this,’’? he said, bravely taking the bull by the 
horns. ‘‘She is one of the sweetest, brightest, 
most sensible little women I have ever met, and 
will be an adornment to our party.”’ 

Instead of ameliorating her, it was like flaunt- 
ing a red cloth before an angry bull. Not have 
any words, indeed! She would not go a step if 
he insisted on taking this woman. Then there 
were hot words ; but he finally persuaded her to 
listen to reason. 

Geoffrey showed Jean every courtesy, hoping 
she would not notice his wife’s coolness; and 
she did not. With perfect self-complacency she 
took the foremost seat in the box, dropping her 
mantle from her smooth white shoulders, and 
revealing 4 costume of perfect simplicity and 
grace, while the other women drew up their 
gloves, pulled at their dresses and patted their 
necks and hair. 

“You look tired,’’ she said, turning to Mrs. 
Abbott. 

The remark inadvertently aggravated her vex- 
ation, which the proffer of fan, opera glasses and 
attar of roses was unable to assuage. And then 
the male portion of the party gave most of their 
attention to Jean, because she was so calm, self- 
centred and normal. It was something to watch 
the play of light on her gold-red hair and soft- 
tinted flesh. 

There came a burst of music. She leaned for- 
ward, and Geoffrey leaned, and Eva noticed that 
his arm was against her shoulders. It infuriated 
her. His being vibrated in unison with Jean’s. 
Ah, if she were only a man, how much she might 
be to him! Their eyes met. 

“*All my thwarted ambitions come back to 
me when I hear music,’”’ he said, wincing. 

‘Thwarted? But you are young; your possi- 
bilities lic before you.” 

‘“No; all that is past now. I sometimes 
think I shall lose my reason when I realize how 
I am wasting my life and energies. I am xo dis- 
heartened, not a night passes that T don't wish 
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were my last. I would commit suicide if it 
weren’t for my mother—and my wife.’’ 

It had oppressed him so long, now he had told 
it he felt better. 

She looked at him, startled. 
or simply aggravated ? 

“‘T can imagine nothing worse than not being 
able to live in one's chosen channels of life. But 
I can’t understand ie 

“‘T would prefer that you do not.’’ 

At supper, when he insisted on having Jean 
beside him, she noticed that his wife said some 
thing in an undertone, to which he replied: 
‘*'You’re a charming little woman.’’ And she 
seated herself on the other side. Jean saw for 
the first time that something was wrong. 

“T think you owe your wife a little attention,” 
said Eva, when they were going out, beside her- 
self with jealous rage, which she no longer tried 
to restrain. ‘‘I certainly wouldn’t have come 
to-night had I known you were going to s0 
humiliate me for the sake of another woman. 
And I shall insist that she find some other escort 
to take her home.”’ 

Jean was shocked, hurt and insulted. A cruel 
reply rose to her lips, but her own self-respect 
restrained her, and she drew herself together and 
said : 

‘‘Mr, Abbott, I shall under no conditions ac- 
cept further courtesies from you this evening. 
I appreciate your kindness——”’ 

“You will,’’ he said, between his set teeth. 
‘‘T shall accompany you to your hotel.”’ 

‘‘T beg your pardon. You have heard what I 
said. Good night.’’ 

And before anyone could interfere she had en- 
tered a cab and was gone. 

‘‘ Her nature is too small—she cannot contain 
him, and she knows it,’’ thought Jean ; and she 
was sorry for him. 

Geoffrey accompanied his wife to the door. 
He had not spoken since her first outburst. 

She talked almost incessantly, sometimes in 4 
passion of jealousy, sometimes feebly defending 
herself. 

A man will stand any amount of persecution 
in private, but what one will bear the indignity 
of a public rebuke to his manhood ? 

‘You have insulted my friend, and disgraced 
yourself and me. I have borne enough.’’ And 
he disappeared into the night. 

As he hurried down the street, a cold, des 
perate pain in his heart, he saw Warren saunter 
ing from the club. 

‘Hello, Goeff! isn’t this pretty late for 8 
married man ?”’ 


Was he serious 
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(eoffrey- murmured an almost inaudible reply. 

: Ityow’ re going home I'll walk——’ 

‘I'm not going home,” he interrupted, 
brusquely. 

“See here, old man; something’s wrong. 
Does your wife know you don’t intend to re- 
tum? Won’t she be worried ?”’ 

Geofirey went with him into the club and 
vile a brief note—he could not be inhuman. 

‘Put it in the box and ring the bell,”’ he said. 
His head was whirling. There was a conges- 
tive pain; and, like most men when there is 
anything the matter with them, he thought he 
needed a stimulant. He rang for something, 
then sat gazing into the fire. They passed and 
repassed, and looked curiously at him—it had 
grown so late. 

He went out and walked—he knew not 
whither. The whirling in his head had in- 
creased, and he seemed to be living his old life 
on the stage with the success he had so longed 
for almost within his grasp. Then there was the 
agony of awakening to the truth. He paused 
and braced himself beside a hotel entrance. 
Something dark was on the pavement at his feet. 
He stooped and lifted it. A chill ran through 

him. Attar of roses—it was Jean’s ! This, then, 
was her hotel. 

He kissed the little glove, draggled as it was, 
saying again: ‘‘I would she were a man! I want 
to talk to her to-night. I think she could save 
me. . And he reeled forth into the street. 

. Warren Rapes on briskly. There was a 
eam in his eyes. He had no’ - 
fence ad not forgotten ma 

Eva paced the floor anxiously. Her husband’s 
action had completely surprised her. She knew 
not what to expect. 

ib He will come soon,’’ she tried to tell herself. 
She did not like to think of what had happened ; 
it was anything but pleasant to face herself alone. 
She would much rather he had remained and 
elie With her. She loved him—yes, she 

d love him With as deep an affection as her 
nature was capable of. 

‘coat love which seeks to circumscribe 

aie es and the limits of its own nature—that 

Bah! it isn Pas knows no end but possession. 

This is wisi Go love—it is passion and vanity. 
€an thought. 


Th 
He pee _2 Fing at the bell. 
e has come - 


She hastj 
. Now, Washed away the traces of her 
Penitent, hor eat she thought he was returning, 
er agoressive SE 
A step in we siveness became reanimated. 


e hal’ a light rap at the door. 
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How strange that he should knock! He had 
done it only once before—after their first quarrel. 

**Come in.’’ 

Her impulse was to throw herself into his 
arms, but she stood leaning on the mantelpiece. 

‘*T beg your pardon, but your husband gave 
me a note to deliver to you.” 

‘¢ Ah !’?—she was dazed for a moment—‘‘ it is 
you, Mr. Warren !’”’ 

He glanced over her shoulder as she read it. 

‘¢ Are you not afraid to stay here alone?’ he 
asked, as he was going away. 

“No. It is late. Good night !’”’ 

She extended her hand, but he pushed it 
roughly aside and caught her in his arms. 

‘‘Have you forgotten?’ he said, trembling, 
and holding her head so that her lips almost 
touched hig. 

She was frightened. So this was the result of 
what she had considered a harmless flirtation. 

But his former audacity was unrebuked. She 
had had no opportunity, she tried to tell herself. 
She knew that if she did not act quickly every- 
thing was lost. So she tore herself away, crying, 
indignantly : 

‘¢ How dare you !—Oh, how dare you ?”’ 

It fell like a blow. He was white with vex- 
ation. She had been playing with his emotions. 

“You led me on.”’ 

He could have choked her. The very worst of 
his nature was aroused. She saw something to 
fear in his face. He hesitated between coward- 
ice and rage. 

Some one was at the door. Her first feeling 
was of relief, and then of terror. If it was any- 
one but Geoffrey how could she explain Warren’s 
presence? And would not his flushed face and 
trembling lips be betrayal? 

A second rap, and she dared not hesitate. 
Warren stepped back into the shadow as she 
opened the door. It was a stranger. 

“Your husband ——” 

“Speak quickly. Has anything happened ? 

‘¢He is badly hurt. He was careless in cross- 
ing the cable tracks.” 

He lay very still and white on the couch, and 
she watched beside him till the black night 
faded, and the gray, chill dawn crept in, spread- 
ing an ashen hue over his face. He opened his 
eyes. She threw herself on her knees, weepirS 
hysterically and begging him to forgive her. An 
expression of pain came into his face; he looked 
at her with a filmy stare ; his lips became plue. 

“He is dead,’’ said the doctor, 

Like one in a dream she took his hand. Some 7 
thing soft fell from it. It was the glove of Jean 3 


So 


ENTRANCE TO THE CLUBHOUSE PARK ( KINGSBRIDGE ROAD, AT TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTEENTH STREET), 


THE SUBURBAN RIDING AND DRIVING CLUB. 


By FRANCES M. SmITH. 


One of the most popular establishments in 
Gotham Town—or, rather, just out of town—is 
the Suburban Riding and Driving Club. It is 
the objective point of my lady who takes her 
airing in her luxurious victoria ; of my lord who 
is out for a canter on his thoroughbred ; of the 
demi-swells, the swells, and the howling swells 
who have four-in-hands, tandems, spike-teams, 
cocking carts, dogcarts and tra-la-las. 

Rain or shine, any afternoon, every afternoon, 
the beautiful Riverside Drive is gayer with vehi- 
cles coming and going than the Row or Hyde 
Park in London ever thought of being. In fact, 
we are getting quite ahead of London in our 
magnificent display of coaches that are rare and 
costly and horseflesh that is truly superb. 

Little wonder that the Suburban Club is so 
much in vogue ; for not only are the roads and 
the scenery along the routes, of which there are 
several, as beautiful as any whip. could desire, 
but the club itself is a most attractive place. 
Every accommodation has been provided for 
ladies, so that members may take their families 
along to enjoy the ride or drive and stop for re- 
freshment, or make a day of it ‘in the country,” 


and yet be easily within an hour of the central 
part of the city. It is a youthful organization— 
scarcely a year old—and yet it is already as pow- 
erful as it is popular. 

The headquarters are the spacious premises 
formerly known as Seaman Castle, situated on 
the Kingsbridge Road. The mansion is a beau- 
tiful structure of white marble, with a view from 
any part of the house or grounds across the Hud- 
son to the Palisades. A lawn sweeps down from 
the main entrance to the edge of Spuyten Duyvil 
Creek. 

Entering through the hospitable porch, the 
visitor finds himself in a hall, baronial in pro- 
portions and extending from front to rear. The 
dining room, formerly the drawing room, at the 
right, is also spacious, and it is made to seem 
even larger than it is in reality by a delightful 
arrangement of mirrors that reach from ceiling to 
floor and which stand in deep niches on one side 
and at one end of the room. White and gold are 
the colors of this apartment. There are many 
fine oil paintings and several charming pieces of 
marble statuary. Oper ng out of this grand 
salon, and also on the right or southerly side of 


the house, is another 
room, once the lib 
This is wed as a dining 
toom when @ member of 
the club wants to give 
a dinner party to a few 
fiends. The mahog- 
any bookcases still re- 
main and the marble 
busts—Homer, Plato, 
Shakespeare, Byron, 
and Scott among the. 
number. Opening from Gy 
this room is the con- 
servatory, in which 
grow all the choicest 
plants known to the 
tropics, as well as many 
of our own zone, and 
beautiful flowers of 
every description. 

The ladies’ reception room, at the left of the 
main entrance, is furnished in a style to corre- 
spond with the rest of the house, although some- 
what more luxuriously than appears in the ac- 
companying illustration, as the photograph was 
taken before the full complement of easy chairs 
and sumptuous divans were in place. Felix, the 
steward, sees to it that the dainty jardiniares are 
constantly kept filled with fragrant flowers, both 
winter and summer. : 

Another Spacious apartment has been fitted up 
asacafé. It is especially designed for the male 
members of the club. Small tables are distrib- 
uted throughout the room, the walls are hung 
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With sporting prints, 
Some of which are fine 
old coaching scenes pre- 
sented to Colonel Kip 
by James Gordon Ben- 
nett many years ago. 
One print represents 
Mr. David S. Ham- 
mond’s famous trotters 
Tot, Frederica, Nellie 
S., Corona and Roberta. 

On the upper floor, 
over the main porch, is 
a quaint room original- 
ly used as a chapel, 
and in the northeast 
corner is a large and 
handsome room; this 
has been set apart as a 
dressing room for the 
ladies. All the rooms 
on this floor are very beautifully furnished, and 
complete in every appointment. 

All the members of the club are naturally en- 
thusiastic on the subject of their charming quar- 
ters, and one who is something of a poet speaks 
of it in the following terms, which will seem not 
at all extravagant to one who visits the place : 

‘‘With such a palatial edifice ; with all the 
luxuries and the finest restaurant in the world ; 
with all the comforts of a fireside ; with all the 
companionship and social jollity of a selected 
membership of ladies and gentlemen ; with all 
the breezes that blow from any direction to cool 
the heated brow on a summer’s day; with all 
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the perfumes of the wild flowers that grow in the 
meadow and climb on the rocks and creep up 
the hillside to greet the nostrils and by their 
beauty to enchant the eye; with the sloping 
lawns, winding driveways of an eighth of a mile 
leading up to the doorway, and marble stair- 
cases ascending the terraces, and with gravel 
pathways that beckon one into the gardens— 
who, if he were a member and permitted to en- 
joy the privileges of membership, would hesitate 
to take adrive of an hour from Fifty-ninth 


Street to the portals 
of the Suburban Rid- 
ing and Driving 
Club ?”” 

On the roof of the 
castle a flagstaff has 
been erected, from 
which the American 
flag and the club 
streamer, bearing 
the name ‘‘Suburb- 
an,’’ in big red let- 
ters, float on the 
breeze. 

The club already 
numbers between 
two and three hun- 
dred members. 
Among the number 
are Judge George 
P. Andrews, Robert 
E. Bonner, W. J. Ar- 
kell, Chester W. Chapin, Edward N. Dickerson, 
John R. Dos Passos, Arthur M. Dodge, Sheppard 
Knapp, John Watts Kearny, Richard and James 
Lounsbury, G. P. Morosini, Robert V. McKim, 
Henry Clews, Duncan Elliott, James H. Breslin, 
Thomas Byrnes, A. V. H. Stuyvesant, Charles 
Pfizer, Colonel Oliver H. Payne, Frederick Ben- 
edict, A. A. Bonner, Frederick Goodridge, Dr. 
Cyrus Edson, J. C. Fargo, Robert Goelet, His 
Honor the Mayor, James T. Kernochan, Loril- 
lard Kip, Richard Croker, H. H. McAllister, 
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Colonel Hilton and George J. Gould. The offi- 
cers of the club are: President, Lawrence Kip ; 
vice-president, A. Newbold Morris; treasurer, 
J. H. Coster ; secretary, Samuel Walter Taylor, 
Jr. The members of the house committee are : 
F, A. Hammond, J. B. Houston, J. H. Coster, 
Frank A. Watson and James Hude Beekman. 
To sperad an afternoon at the club is to acquire 
a liberal education in the matter of vehicles— 
that is, one has an opportunity to study all 
the latest styles in turnouts. 
There is the sedan victoria, the 
stately landau, the magnificent 
coach, lined with satin and _ per- 
fumed leather, to say nothing of 
phaetons, stanhopes and carts, and 
not the least part of the spectacle 
are the dainty toilettes of the ladies. 
Mrs. James Hude Beekman drives 
out to the Suburban nearly every 
afternoon when in town. She is 
always accompanied by a friend, 
and they take their cup of after- 
noon tea at the club. When Mrs. 
Beekman is the whip, her turnout 
is a spider phaeton, with a groom in 
most correct of liveries in the rum- 
ble, while ‘‘Maron,’? Mrs. Beek- 
man’s French poodle, whose coat 
is also of the latest cut, occupies 
the seat of honor beside his mis- 
tress. Her high-steppers, Buster 
g@nd Bumppo, are also a credit to 
VL, No. 5—39. 


the establishment. 
No traps, indeed, 
are more correct in 
every detail than 
those belonging to 
the Beekmans. 
Their drag is a 
model in every 
way—one of the 
handsomest in 
town —and it often 
takes a gay party 
up to the Suburban 
for dinner, with a 
spin home by moon- 
light. Mr. Richard 
P. Lounsbery has a 
superb coach—a fac- 
simile of the one 
which took a prize at 
the last Paris Ex- 
position. 

Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
bert Stevens and Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Schief- 
elin have entertained coaching parties at the 
club, also Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Oelrichs. 
When Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge drives out to the 
club it is in her victoria. Mrs. Henry Clews and 
Miss Clews have a very fine sedan victoria, and 
Mrs. Robert Goelet also prefers this comfortable 
way of taking an airing. She is usually accom- 
panied by her young daughter, Beatrix. 

Miss Eleanor Hewitt, who isa clever whip, 
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prefers an English phaeton, and very often has 
her father, the ex-mayor, with her. No finer 
vehicle is seen at the club than that belonging to 
Mrs. Lawrence Kip. It is a massive open coach, 
and it rolls along the smooth road with an aris- 
tocratic rumble and much rattling of extra 
double-plated harness. The livery of the serv- 
ants is dark green. Dark green, by the way, is 
the Astor livery, while the Vanderbilts go in for 
claret color. 

General Louis Fitzgeratd is one of the mem- 
bers who frequents the club and enjoys its hos- 
pitality. One of the smartest turnouts seen at 
the club is that of Miss Helen Ripley Benedict, 
whose skill as a four-in-hand and tandem whip 
is well known on both sides of the Atlantic. She 
has taken lessons of the great and only Howlett, 
and what she does not know about driving isn’t 
worth knowing. ‘ 

Among others who may be seen at the Sub- 
urban of a fine afternoon are Mrs. Henry Sloane, 
the Frederic Bronsons, who drive bay leaders and 
brown wheelers to a black-and-red coach; Mr. 
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Reginald Rives, with his dark-blue coach, and 
the August Belmonts in a claret-colored coach 
with a team of white-faced bays. 

The Gould coaching party, en route to Tarry- 
town, always take in the Suburban. During the 
summer Mr. Edwin Gould and a party of 
friends traveled from New Haven to Dobbs’ 
Ferry, where Mr. Gould is living in the old 
Cyrus Field place. The party included Miss 
Gould and her sister, Miss Jennie Shrady. A 
groom, whose mount was a beautiful chestnut 
horse, preceded the coach, that he might see if 
the roads were in good condition. A drive across 
country is made easier with that precaution, as 
one never knows what may be in waiting for him 
in the matter of plowed-up roads and impassable 
thoroughfares. 

Apropos of driving, riding and coaching, never 
has there been more enthusiasm displayed than 
at the different resorts this summer. At New- 
port, particularly, Bellevue Avenue has been gay 
with equipages. The popular drives at New- 
port are from the avenue to Narragansett Pier, 

* via Jamestown by ferry, or 


A COACHING MEET, 


the spin to Tiverton, about 
twelve miles from the Casino. 
Mr. Perry Belmont drives a 
handsome coach. Mr. C. 
Norman Fay has a beauti- 
ful red-and-white coach. 
Mr. James Van Alen is con- 
sidered a whip who is rarely 
excelled in handling the rib- 
bons, and he is frequently 
en evidence with his handsome 
turnout, always having a 
large and jolly party. 

As an evidence of the pop- 
ularity of coaching, it may be 
stated that no less than thirty 
four-in-hands are owned by 
members of the immortal 
*©150’’ who summer at New- 
port. 
Less than forty years ago 
there was only one private 
four-in-hand in this country ; 
it belonged jointly to Colonel 
William Jay, Mr. Thomas 
Newbold, Mr. Kane and Mr. 
Frederic Bronson. In 1863 
Mr. Leonard Jerome had a 
coach built; the next year 
Mr. August Belmont impor- 
ted one from England. 

In the first coaching parade, 


which was held in 1876, six coaches only made country seat 


MISS HELEN RIPLEY BENEDICT’S COACH. 


of William 


K. Vanderbilt, was 


their appearance. The club only comes before chosen. The other places visited have been the 


the public twice a 
year —one of these 
occasions being the 
annual meet in the 
park, and another 
being the annual 
drive to some spot 
within about fifty 
miles of New York. 
Colonel William Jay 
was the first presi- 
dent of the club, and 
he still retains that 
position, leading the 
van in the parades, 
with his black-and- 
yellow coach, with 
red wheeling gear, 
and chestnut - and- 
brown leaders and 
brown wheelers. 
The annual drive 
of the Coaching Club 
is quite a feature, 
and some very 
charming trips have 
been made. Upon 
cre occasion ‘Idle 
Hour,’’ the beautiful 
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country seats of Mr. 
A. J. Cassatt and of 
Fairman Rogers, of 
Philadelphia; Mr. 
Frederic Bronson, at 
Greenwich Hill, 
Conn.; Mr. Francis 
Rives, at Cornwall- 
on-Hudson ; Colonel 
William Jay, at Bed- 
ford; Mr. Theodore 
Havemeyer, at Mah- 
wah, N.J.; Mr. 
Pierre Lorillard, at 
Rancocas, N. J., and 
Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt, at Hyde Park. 

The trip made to 
Philadelphia was a 
long one, but the dis- 
tance, ninety miles, 
was accomplished in 
seven and a half 
hours. 

A famous driver, 
not only of four-in- 
hands but of six and 
eight horses, is 
Colonel W. F. Cody, 


AN AWKWARD PLACE FOR AN ARGUMENT.—FROM THE DRAWING BY JOHN CHARLTON. 


the redoubtable ‘Buffalo Bill.”’ He enjoys 
the honor of having driven the most distin- 
guished lot of passengers ever known to occupy 
one vehicle at a time. It was in 1887, in Lon- 
don, at the time of the Queen’s Jubilee, when he 
drove his famous Deadwood coach through Hyde 


Park with royalty for his guests—the Princess of 
Wales, the Kings of Denmark, of Saxony, of 
Sweden and of Belgium, and the Queens of 
Greece and Belgium, Princess May and Prince 
George (now Duke and Duchess of York), Prin- 
cesses Maud, Victoria and Louise of Wales. 


A NEW MEXICAN EPISODE. 


By CLAIRE Porrer. 


THE sun shone hotly on the Anita ranch, 
which lay like a small excrescence on the dun- 
colored earth. The adobe house, the fences, the 
corral, all wore the sun-baked shade of the level 
ground. The silence was not a strange and 
dreamy thing, as is usual in solitude; twas a 
hot, fierce, aggressive silence, which seemed to 
challenge disturbance. No bee or flying thing 
buzzed in the air, and, as far as eye could reach, 
no shade came between the fiery sun and the flat 
gray mesa. 

The wind, always defiant, blew bravely across 
the sagebrush, carrying with him, the “remon- 
strant breath of the sun, who protested against 
the persistent rivalry and would not give him 


full sway. Their competition gave life to the 
cattle on the range, to the suffering cowboys, 
and to the small group of people on the ranch- 
house portel. 

The sloping roof gave shelter from the sun’s 
rays, and the wide-open doors through the long 
hall caught every whiff of the erratic wind as 
he, still warring with the sun, blew here and 
there. 

A low hammock occupied the most shaded 
spot, and init swung a girl. Her face was dark 


‘and small, and her little head was covered wi 


a thick, short crop of black curls ; her eyes we 
very large and darkly gray. All else about F 
was small—the tan-colored shoes, the slenc 
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hands, the scarlet mouth—and she took but a 
speck of room in the wide hammock, forming a 
piquant contrast to the two men beside her. 
They were both tall and athletically built ; their 
skins were of the same color as the house and 
earth, with a liberal dash of added red. One was 
pronouncedly dark, the other blue of eye and 
yellow of hair. Even before they spoke they 
were proclaimed Englishmen. The darker one, 
Frank Farringden, turned toward the girl and 
said : 

‘*Well, Jack, when did Harry say he’d come 
up from Santa Fé? With that fuss over at Or- 
tegas, and Slawson, the manager, gone, you’ ll be 
left quite alone, won’t you?” 

“Oh, yes; but only for two nights. My 
brother is coming back on Saturday ; there’s no 
one to bother.”’ 

The girl put one toe to the floor and swung 
forward, showing the ‘‘gun’’ which graced the 

carved Mexican belt. This belt held together the 
corduroy skirt and white duck blouse ; a scarlet 
silk scarf was knotted around the brown throat, 
and a large, heavily buckled sombrero lay on the 
floor beside her. Looking out over the mesa, 
she said : 

‘*The sun seems to be standing still out there. 
You should have visited your cousin earlier, 
Captain Charteris. I’m afraid you'll take back 
lurid accounts of his adopted land.”’ 

The captain replied with the deep, mellow 
voice of his country : 

‘Well, really, Miss Delancey, the country 7s 
beastly bad ; but Frank seems to find the people 
all right.” 

“The people !’’—a pleased mockery in the 
shrill American voice. ‘That must mean us, 
for we are really the only people about here. 
Well, Harry is a nice boy, but Slawson and Au- 
gusta Victoria can’t be called social ornaments. 
Then there’s myself ; but I Now, Captain 
Charteris,”’ rising in the hammock and swinging 
forward directly in front of him, ‘‘will you tell 
me ifI am very different from English girls— 
very much worse, I mean? Now please tell; I 

‘want to know truly and honestly.” 

“Oh, really, Miss Delancey, girls are about 

zal alike, you know, only English girls are more 


de ept in the background, and that sort of thing.”’ 

‘But, C - n Charteris, if an English girl 
nad lost h ther and mother when she was 
<>nly three, had had to live out here with 
Eeer brother ause he couldn’t live any place 
eTke, and «., “asn’t—well, wasn’t real deadly 
pa a “ould she have been very differ- 
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There was an appealing earnestness in the 
high voice and a breathless interest in the dark 
-eyes. Charteris looked at her with cool admira- 
tion, replying that he would answer her question 
at another time. Shesank back half-dissatisfied 
and hummed a song. 

When the sun showed the first symptoms of 
descending the men mounted their horses and 
rode away. Farringden turned in the saddle and 
called to the girl, ‘‘ We'll stop with the mail on 
our way home.”’ 
wane * * * * * 

Hew different was the old adobe four hours 
later, when the sun had given place to his fair 
rival, the moon. The hot grayness had all gone, 
and the parched, unlovely earth looked cool and 
soft in the clear light. The sagebrush and cac- 
tus plants were temporarily given a tint of sil- 
very green, and the wind, fickle fellow, seemed 
conquered by the gentle moon, for hand in hand 
they searched every nook and corner, blessing 
all living things as they went. The portel 
seemed another spot, as it lay in a flood of milky 
rays ; the chairs, the table, the dusty hammock 
—all seemed freshly covered with shining satin. 
The girl was in the same position, but the cor- 
duroy gown had given place to a white one, and 
the scarlet ’kerchief had paled to rose. The re- 
bellious hair had been smoothed until it lay in 
dusky rings about the face which the moonlight 
had whitened, and the tender rays tured to pink 
the two scarlet spots—were they of expectation?— 
which burned beneath the glowing eyes. The 
sombrero’s place on the floor was taken by @ 
mandolin, which slipped from the hands of its | 
owner as she started from her lazy swinging in 
the hammock, her accustomed ear having heard 
the pressure of horses’ hoofs against the ground 
long, long before the riders could be seen. Lis- 
tening more intently, she soon knew there was 
but one horse, one rider. The expectancy was 
ended when Captain Charteris slid from his 
horse, tied it at the gate, and walked toward the 
house, idly swinging the leather mail bag as he 
came. Once under the portel, he threw his hat 
on the floor and sank into a low chair beside the 
yirl. 

: “Poor Frank went on to catch the train for 
Santa Fé. Your brother wrote and urged it. 


. 


‘Bah ! it’s a nasty ride from Ortegas !”’ 


The man broke the silence. 

‘Sing something—something Spanish. ”’ 

Jack played a soft chord on the mandolin and 
sang a tender serenade. As she finished he leaned 
over her, and said, gently : 

‘“ You shall have the answer to the question of, 
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this afternoon now. How can I compare you to 
other women, you who are so strangely different, 
so intoxicatingly charming? He leaned nearer 
and took, unrebuked, the tanned fingers in his 
own. ‘You are the result of this strange life 
and climate,'and I—oh, you know how I feel! 
You have shown your power over me since you 
first raised those eyes to my face; and when I 
hear you sing, then—then you know you hold 
me, soul and body, as no woman ever did be- 
fore. You know it, don’t you, Jack?’ 

Unclosing her eyes as from a dream of bliss, 
she laid her hand lovingly upon his shoulder. 

‘¢You don’t understand me, Captain Charteris. 
I suppose I am not like other girls, and it takes 
a long, long time to understand me.”’ 

Charteris hid a smile with his hand. The 
pleading voice was in his ears, the red mouth 
near him, the eyes shining unconscious love in 
his face; and the moonlight, the wind, the 
echoes of the song roused his slow senses, and 
putting his arm around her he whispered in his 
melting voice : 

** Jack,'do you love me?” 

There was no shyness in her rapt face, as she 
drew nearer, and murmured : 

“*Oh, yes; yes, I do love you, and I was so 
afraid you would never understand.”’ 

The smile grew broader on the Englishman’s 
face as he ardently kissed her, and the mistaken 
moon incautiously threw a glamour of tenderness 
into the steely eyes, while the vibrating little 
creature, with her head on his heart, accepted 
the moon’s soft blandishments, and worshiped 
on. 

The intense stillness of the summer night 
seemed to ask for music, and Jack drew the 
mandolin toward her, playing slowly that swect- 
est Spanish air ‘‘Media Noche.’? While het 
fingers were on the strings, Charteris, after whis- 
pering ‘‘Carissima, querida chiquita’’ in her will- 
ing ear and again kissing her, strolled to the gate 
and mounted his horse. She sat still, a bright 
bit of color in the vivid moonlight ; and as he 
rode away, waving his hat as he went, she played 
with all the strength in her quick hands, send- 
ing after him a flood of melody which sounded 
in his ears long, long after the agile broncho had 
borne him from view. 

She slept to dream over the last act of her life, 
and-awoke to redream it as she wandered rest- 
lessly about the house or swung in the ham- 
mock. Harry and Farringden would not return 
for two days, 

“«Surely Harcourt ’’—she whispered the name 
blushingly to herself—‘ would come again.” 
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Seeking shelter from the heat in the long hall, 
her eye fell on the forgotten mail bag ; for occu- 
pation she unstrapped it. 

There were no letters for the Anita ranch, but 
several for Farringden, and a London newspaper 
which had been opened, read and refolded. She 
aimlessly unfolded it, glancing over it uncom- 
prehendingly until a penciled paragraph attracted 
her eye. This read: ‘‘The marriage arranged 
last winter between Captain Harcourt Dene Clif- 
ford Charteris and Lady Evelyn Maud Branks- 
worth will be consummated on June 20th, at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square. This marriage will 
be an exceedingly important social event, owing 
to the prominence of both bride and groom, the — 
former being the second daughter of the Earl of 
Alwyn, and the latter the prospective heir of his 
uncle, Lord Walforth, of Walforth House, Surrey. 
Captain Charteris will shortly return from the 
American Southwest, where his long stay has 
completely restored his health.’? The paper was 
still firmly grasped in her stiffening fingers. She 
did not change her position; the brown face 
turned a sallower shade, and the eyes had a 
glowing fierceness. She neither cried nor spoke, 
but mechanically refolded the paper and replaced 
it in the bag. 

Night came again ; the moon came back to the 
old portel, and with the wind played a sweet duo 
in the accustomed way. But there was no ap- 
preciative grace in the heart of the small creature 
who sat there. With wind-burned face and rag- 
ing heart she looked out over the broad stretch of 
prairie where only last night all had seemed a 
vision of beauty. Suddenly she leaned back her 
head and called, sharply, ‘‘ Augusta Victoria !”’ 

A slablike Missouri girl, the domestic pivot of 
the ranch, appeared in response. 

‘Well, Miss Jack ?”” 

The black head lowered, and the tan heel 
struck the floor several times before the question 
came : 

‘What was José up here for this afternoon, 
and why did he slink away around the corral, 
or,’’ quickly lifting her head and looking into 
Augusta Victoria’s eyes, ‘‘is he still here?’ 

‘No, he ain’t here now; but you know José 
and me are keepin’ company ; so why shouldn't 
he be here?’ 

‘*No reason ; only he seemed to act queer, and 
Iam sure I heard him mention—mention Cap- 
tain Charteris’s name.”’ 

‘Well, yes, he might ’av’,”’ uneasily shifting 
her lank weight from one flat foot to the other. 

Jack arose, went over to Augusta Victoria, and 
grasped her firmly by the shoulde-. 


““You know I have never trusted José, and 
now I know there is something wrong. Tell me, 
—tell me, or I—well, you know what I can do.’’ 

The Missouri girl sank a collapsed mass into 
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“Tell me all.’’ 
‘‘Oh, dear Miss Jack, save hin, 
save us all !”” 
Hurriedly, disconnectedly she told Ga Geek, 


!—save José! 


the nearest chair. 
‘*TP ll never tell a 


bling little woman before her the story. Char- 
teris had had a quarrel with Mexicans on the low- 


** Augusta Victoria, I love someone more than er Pecos ; that in saving his own life he had shot 
you ever knew how to love José, and if harm his assailant ; that the dead man was a cousin to 
should come to him I would shoot myself dead ; José, who, with his brothers, were all left to right 
but first,’’ pointing sternly toward her belt, ‘‘I the wrong. That they were to meet at Ortegas, 


7 ” 
8 = 
HE THREW HERSELF UPON HIS BREAST AND STRETCHED HER ARMS PROTECTINGLY ABROURP 


wou Ed kill the man who harmed him. Don’t 
YY reach T'mean? Can’t you guess? Must 
—rrlus tell ? Th ” ‘ bes ; 
tain Charteris,” e man,”’ gaspingly, ‘is Cap 


ee i = Victoria leaned forward, crying, fright- 
“e 
Qk Qh, don’ say that! Oh, dear Miss Jack ! 
1 PR vor José | Oh, poor me!’ 
“© was a slow determination in the voice 


vee Ring: 


‘ ch 
and were going to Farringde@™ © sent would 
Charteris was alope ; that the set they had al 
be short, and that—oh, dear, @# !— 
ready started. 

Without a word Jack rushed, se was soon 
corral. Her own little broncho, 10" mesa, the 
girthed, and they were off over 
startled horse fairly maddened as ae with re- 
of the quirt struck her tender flan ae’ turned 
peated blows, Her gentle mistress seem 
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into a demon, as mile after mile they flew—not 
by the trail, but over the range, where quick- 
sands lurked, and prairie dogs’ holes were traps 
to the galloping horse’s feet. On they went, the 
mare goaded to frenzy by the shrill voice and 
raining blows. The Farringden ranch lights were 
in sight, and Jack, her heart a trip-hammer in 
her side, gave a final shout to speed Lorita on. 
But a treacherous hole caught one of the horse’s 
slender legs, breaking it, and throwing the little 
broncho in an agony of pain to the ground, where 
her rider Jay, unhurt. Without a glance at the 
early loved horse, Jack sprang to her feet and 
rushed like a coyote over the ground. 
The altitude exhausted her feeble lungs, and 
when she stumbled across the doorway of Far- 
ringden’s ranch speech had almost left her. The 
‘curtain was up, and Charteris sat by the table, 
under a swinging lamp, writing. With one swift 
movement she pulled down the treacherous 
shade, threw herself upon his breast, and 
stretched her arms protectingly around him, as, 
listening to every wind-breath, she gasped : 
*¢Come with me—there is no time to talk.”’ 
Seeing determined negation in his face, she 
continued : 
‘There is not a moment to lose. José Gon- 
zales and his brothers are behind me. They are 
fiery with pulque and revenge. Come, come!’ 
* " “Never! I'll face the cowardly Mexicans !”’ 
‘‘Harcourt’’—a deep wail of despairing pas- 
sion in her voice—‘‘I love you, dearest, with all 
the life God has given me, and I beg you, for 
the sake of your hope and mine in Heaven, to 
listen to me.’’ Her shielding arms were again 
around him, and fifty kisses were pressed on his 
lips. ‘Harcourt, sweetheart, do my will just 
this once—this once!’ And he obeyed. 
Through the rear door of the house they went. 
With her hand locked in his, they rushed to- 
ward the cafion, Jack guiding the rebellious 
Englishman. At length she stopped. ‘I can 
go no further,’? and pulling the red ’kerchief 
from her neck sne held it to her lips. 

‘*What shall I do with you, Harcourt? They 
will kill you!” 

Ife took the hand at her side. ’Twas red with 
blood. 

The galloping horses and excited Spanish 
voices reached them as Jack rushed into the 
clear light. 

‘* José Gonzales, is that you?” 

‘*Si, sefiorita.’”’ 

The girl advanced to where the three horse- 
men had reined and talked earnestly in Spanish. 
The voices were first high and fierce, then low 
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and pleading, finally soft and consenting, 
they slowly turned and rode away. She walked 
back to Charteris. 

‘Come!’ she said. How different. the voice 
from an hour before! She said no more, but 
started forward. Charteris followed. 

‘¢ Jack,’’? he called —‘‘dear little Jack! you 
have saved my life, and I am a coward. 

‘*Don’t speak to me,’’ she replied, bitterly. 
‘‘Saddle me a horse. I'll wait for it inside.” 

Two horses were soon tied at the gate, and he 
entered the room where Jack stood, not as she 
had so short a time before, panting, glowing, 
reckless, the embodiment of love and bravery, 
but instead, a pallid, sombre-eyed woman, whose 
strange quiet was a terror to the man before her. 

‘*They have given you your life,’’ she said, 
‘because I promised them that in the early 
morning you would go. I told them this; they 
believed me; you must go.”’ 

“*Yes, I will go; but you— you who have 
risked your precious life—have brought on this 
fearful thing,’? pointing to the blood-stained 
hand. ‘‘ What shall I do for you?” 

“*T am past help,”’ recklessly. ‘‘God is good ; 
he has sent this—if not enough, the stream in 
the cafion will be a roaring torrent in May.” 

She started toward the gate, he swiftly fol- 
lowing. 

** Jack, Jack, let me go with you!’’ 

‘*No; but you can go across the range,” 
pointing southward, ‘‘and shoot Lorita—! 
couldn’t do that,’ covering her eyes with her 
trembling fingers. : 

She mounted ; he followed, and they rode 
slowly toward the trail. 

‘* Jack,’? he whispered, tenderly, ‘‘ why have 
you given me my life and turned it to bitterness 
like this?” 

She rode nearer and laid her hand on the hom 
of his saddle. 

“Do not dare to follow me. Shoot Lorita 
quickly and kindly. With her will die yow 
memory of these days. I have read the London 
Times, and I loved you.”’ 

* * * * * * 

When Harry Delancy returned to the Anita 
ranch the weeping Augusta Victoria met him in 
the portel. A rude emblem of black swung from 
the door knob, and inside the house the little 
mistress lay still and silent, at rest forever. ‘‘The 
old trouble’’ and the new one had ered all. 


The London Times announced — on June 
20th, at St. George’s, Hanover re, wert 
married Captain Hartford Dene ¢ 1 Char 


teris and Lady Evelyn Maud Branks 
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THE SCENIC PANORAMA OF 
NEW YORK STATE. 


By FREDERIQUE SEEGER. 


doe all the States in the Union the Empire 
is particularly favored in the matter of 
smeed and natural curiosities. True, its mount- 
bared not as sublime as those of California and 
sted ke chiar but the landscapes of the Catskills 
ana AaB oe Mountains are frequently grand, 
hiaride f= of the scenery in these places is en- 
ON Y picturesque. The lakes of the Adi- 
Ampe S—notably Blue Mountain Lake, Lake 
in sea Placid Lake (or Mirror Lake, as it 
Lake Rove Called), Saranac, St. Regis, Long 
of wi taaquette and others—are delightful bits 
mounta ix.) , and the ravines, waterfalls and 
Catskil), Ns of this section, as well as those of the 

Are fit subjects for the pens and can- 
ywned authors and artists, who have 
- avail themselves of the beauties pre- 
‘\e wild ruggedness of the falls and 


ravines of the Catskills stirs one’s very soul with 
the beauty of God’s creations. : 
Then we have the Au Sable Chasm, which 18 
one of the wonders of the world. It is form 
by the egress of Au Sable River from the north= 
ern end of the Adiromdack Mountains, in New 


York, on its way to Lake Champlain. The river 
-has carved a channel in the Potsdam sandstone 
formation, in some places reaching @ depth © 

every 


two hundred feet, leaving precipices of 
shape towering above the dark waters. 
place the river is compressed to a breadth 
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ten feet, and again widens to forty or fifty. The 
waters dash madly through the ravine, over rocks, 
boiling and seething, and has many cascades, 
waterfalls and rapids of various heights. The 
length of the chasm proper is nearly two miles, 
and its grandeur is very solemn, as tall trees cast 
sombre shadows over all. There are side gorges, 
which greatly add to the interest, and the voy- 
age by boat through the marvelous flume is ro- 
mantic and worthy ofa trip from Europe. In- 
deed, the chasm isa rival of the famous Swiss 
Gorge du Trient. It is surrounded by pictur- 
esque mountains and charming scenery. From 
some of the mountains about Au Sable Lake 
Champlain may be plainly seen, also the Green 
Mountains, and White Face, one of the highest 
of the Adirondack range. 

Howe’s Cave, not far from Sharon Springs, is 
also something of a wonder. It has not nearly 
the vast proportions of Mammoth Cave, but it is 
interesting in its way, and many persons endure 
the discomforts of crawling through ‘‘Fat Man’s 
Misery ’’ in order to explore its innermost nook. 

We have in addition to the beautiful Hudson 
River, with its charming scenery, equaled only 
by that of the Rhine, much natural beauty of in- 
land scenery, which novelists and artists have 
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NEW SUSPENSION BRIDGE OVER THE HUDSON RIVER, 
NEW YORK CITY AND HOBOKEN, 
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immortalized in books and on canvas. At Riv- 
erside, in the Adirondacks, the Hudson is but 
a turbulent brook, the bed of which can be 
plainly seen; but at Glen’s Falls, which is on 
the Hudson River, in a line between the great 
cities‘ of Montreal and New York city, two hun- 
dred and two miles from the latter, one hundred 
and ninety from the former, and nine miles north 
of Lake George, the river makes a picturesque 
fall. This place is now called Glen’s Falls, but 
was known to the Indians as Che-pon-tuc, mean- 
ing a difficult place to get at. Dividing near the 
head of the falls, the water passes on either side 
of an island covered in times of high water ; the 
dark-blue rocks seamed and gullied, its lower 
levels worn smooth by the fiercely rushing 
waters which pass over it in times of flood. 
At the south end of the long bridge steps lead 
down to the flat rock, and near the lower end, 
where it is notched and broken out, visitors. 
climb down to the level of the water and en- 
ter the cave made memorable by Cooper in one 
of his wild Indian stories, ‘‘The Last of the 
Mohicans.’’ Scattered about in various places 
are deep holes, some perfectly round, and con- 
taining water left by the floods. One of these, 
the ‘‘Devil’s Punch Bowl,” is six feet in di- 
ameter and twelve feet deep. The broken ba- 
sin shows half of what formerly was a similar 
hole nearly twice the diameter of the former. 
Fossils of various forms are found here, imbed- 
ded in the rock ; also shells of still older periods. 
There are innumerable mills scattered near this 
picturesque place, and limekilns abound. There 
is a kind of black marble found in this vicinity 
which is the purest carbonate of lime in the 
world—with, perhaps, the exception of the Irish 
and Belgian marble. It possesses the same char- 
acteristics and is put to the same uses. 

The grandest scenery in Eastern New York is. 
in the Catskills and Adirondack Mountains. In 
the latter place it is frequently compared to that 
of Switzerland, especially near Raquette. The 
glory of these mountains, however, can hardly 
be likened to any other part of the earth. The 
Yosemite, on the Pacific slope, and the Adiron- 
dacks, near the Atlantic, stand alone in their 
peculiar types of sublimity and beauty. The 
Adirondack region divides itself into two sec- 
tions : the eastern or mountain district and the 
western or lake district, the diversion being well 
indicated by the north branch of the Hudson 
and the west branch of the Au Sable. 

The Lake district empties its waters into the 
St. Lawrence, the mountain district into Lake 
Champlain and the Hudson. It must not be 


thought that the mountains have no lakes or the 
lakes no mountains, for it is its diversity which 
1s one of the chief charms of Adirondack scenery. 
Near the top of Lake Champlain is Edmonds 
Pond. This and another pond are sometimes 
called Cascade Lakes. They are two thousand 
feet ab ove tidewater, and they constitute one of 
the choicest bits of Scenery in the Adirondacks. 
¥rorm the shores of Placid, or Mirror Lake, 
there is spread out before the vision scenery un- 
rivaled anywhere. This is from White Face 
Mountain. Lake Placid is shaped like a horse- 
shoe, divided by three islands. From White 
Face the scene presented to the eyo of the be- 
holder is one of the most striking and sublime. 
The view Js Uninterrupted. Eastward, Lake 
Champlain can be seen ; Tahawas, the Giant of 
the Valley, Hurricane Mountain, Dix’s Peak, 
Nipple Top, Saddle Back, Seward, McIntyre and 
the Gothics are to the south, vast and wild ; to 
the north, its rapid outlet to the St. Lawrence, 
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SPEEDWAY, HIGH BRIDGE AND WASHINGTON BRIDGE. 


and even the spires of Montreal are said to be 
visible under favorable atmospheric conditions. 

Seventy-five lakes can be counted with the 
naked eye. They glitter and flash like gems 
‘of purest ray serene’’ between the limitless ex- 
panse of forest and lofty mountains. Near Placid 
Lake is the grave of John Brown, the hero who 
met his tragic death at Harper’s Ferry. 

Saranac and St. Regis Lakes are within easy 
driving distance of Lake Placid. Wilmington 
Notch, through which the road leads from Lake 
Placid to Au Sable station, reveals the Indian 
Pass, whose walls on the side of White Face rise 
thirteen hundred feet—a sheer precipice of rock, 
while the slope on the other side leaves only 
room for a road and the rushing river to pass. 
At Ampersand Mountain the lake fishing is un- 
surpassed. 

Miller's’? is pleasantly located on lower 
Saranac Lake, at an elevation of thirty feet above 
its surface and two thousand feet above the sea- 
Guides here trave] nearly one hundred miles 
south through lakes and the Raquette River, 
only disembarking at one of the many carries 
or to stop at one of the hotels. 


Schroon 
Lake is the 
gate of the 
Adirond- 
acks. Alight- 
ing at Riverside from the cars, visitors take a 
‘bus’? and drive to Schroon. Then, if they 
wish to go to the other end of the 
lake, they take the launch and 
travel nine miles over the water 
to ‘Little Saratoga,’ as ‘‘ Le- 
land’s’’ is called. Schroon is a 
very pretty lake, and there are 
many hotels and boarding houses 
on its shores. ‘‘Taylor’s”’ is 
charmingly situated, and there is 
an unpretentious but comfortable 
house at Adirondack, formerly 
called Millbrook. The people of 
Grove Point have the freedom 
of the lake, as the proprietor 
owns the steam launch which 
plies between the different points. 
Schroon has been compared to 
Otsego, the ‘‘Glimmerglass’’ of 
Cooper’s ‘‘ Deerslayer,’’? but hav- 
ing seen both lakes, I will say that 
in my humble opinion ‘Glim- 
merglass”’ takes precedence. 
Schroon has, however, many 
strong points of resemblance to 
enchanting Lake George, than 
which there is no lake more beau- 


tiful, visitors all 
_ agree. 

The twenty- 
mile stage route 
from North Creek, 
in the <Adiron- 
dacks, across the 
Divide separating 
the upper Hud- 
son from the wa- 
tershed of the 
Raquette, has 
been the recipient 
of much atten- 
tion, as it fur 
nishes some beau- 
tiful views. 

Blue Mountain has an_ altitude 
of three thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-four feet, and the lake is 
two thousand feet above tidewater. It is one of 
the loveliest of these Adirondack Trosachs. 

The total area of the Adirondacks is four mill- 
ion acres. Within this there are five hundred 
mountains and numerous lakes at an average 
elevation of more than fifteen hundred feet. There 
are two mountains having an altitude of more 
than five thousand feet, namely: Tahawas (com- 
monly called Marcy) and McIntyre. There are 


AMONG THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS, 


eighteen ranging from four thousand to five 
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thousand feet, namely: Basin, 
Clinton, Colden, Colvin, Dix, 
Grant, Gothic, Gray Peak, Hay- 
stack, Little Haystack, Macomb, 
Nipple Top, Redfield, Saddle, San- 
tanour, Seward, Skylight and 
White Face. 

The State Fish Hatchery is 
located at Old Forge, vast num- 
bers of young trout being turned 
out into these lakes annually. 

**Paul Smith’s,”? on the line 
of St. Regis lake’s trails and stage 
roads, is pleasantly located. The 
favorite route from this house is 
by way of boats, with guides 
through St. Regis Lake, Clear 
Pond, Upper Saranac, Round 
Lake, and Lower Saranac Lake, 
to the Ampersand and ‘ Miller’s,”” 
with stops at Saranac Inn, War- 
beck Lodge, and “ Bartlett’s”? en 
route. From Saranac Lake village 
a stage or buckboard is taken to 
Lake Placid. 

Saratoga Lake and Lake 
George, although not in the heart 
of the Adirondacks, are within 
driving distance. Saratoga Lake 
is not particularly beautiful, the 
scenery on its banks being for the 
most part flat. It is, however, well 
known, being named for the fa- 
mous springs. Lake George, 
however, is a ‘‘gem of the first 
water”’ than which no lake can 
be more enchanting. Its waters 
are like crystal, and the pebbly 
bottom can be plainly seen where 
the water is not too deep. The 
scenery is varied by fertile plains, 
green slopes and mountains of 
various heights, among them Anthony’s Nose, 
Black Mountain, Deer’s Leap, Defiance, the Ele- 
phant, Hog’s Back, Pilot Mountain, Prospect 
Mountain, Rogers Rock Mountain, Spruce Moun- 
tain, Shelving Rock, Sugar Loaf Mountain, 
Tongue Mountain, Twin Mountains, the Nar- 
rows, Paradise Bay, Rogers Slide. Upon some 
of them eagles make their nests, and a sight of 
one of these emblematic birds is apt to produce 
much excitement on the steamers plying the lake. 

The smooth surface of the lake is dotted with 
three hundred and sixty-five islands, among 
which a number of small steamers ply several 
times daily in the summer. 
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From the Fort William Henry the outlook is 
fine. Not far off is Tea Island; over this, the 
top of Shelving Rock ; a little to the west of that, 
Tongue Mountain ; about two miles beyond Tea 
Island is Diamond Island; beyond this, Long 
Island ; at the right of this and on high ground, 
Plum Point; a little farther, Crosbyside ; over 
the beach, at the east, Fort George Hotel, and 
back toward the south, the ruins of the Old Fort ; 
toward the west is Prospect Mountain, and at the 
west shore, which turns at right angles with the 
hotel front, is the little village of Caldwell. 

Paradise Bay is one of the prettiest nooks of 
Lake George. Here the launch steams in and 


high, with smooth rounded top and preci- 
pitous sides. It is rich in minerals, many 
beautiful specimens of garnet having been 
found near its summit, and also graphite— 
a black lead which exists in considerable 
quantities. Nearly half of its entire height 
is a smooth wall of rock descending at a 
sharp angle to the water’s edge. It is said 
to have received its name from a circum- 
stance which occurred there : 

In 1757-8 Robert Rogers, with a party 
of men, went to make observations at Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point, where he fell in 
with the enemy. They were defeated in 
the skirmish. Rogers escaped, was pursued 
by the savages, and made for the summit of 
what was then Bald Mountain. When he 
arrived at the brow of the precipice he threw 
his luggage down the steep walls, and re- 
versing his snow shoes—for it was winter— 
made his way down through a ravine at the 
southwest to the lake, thence around the foot 
of the slide. The savages believed that Rogers 
could not get to the Jake alive, but when 
they reached the top, saw him making his 
way over the ice toward the head of the lake. 

Anthony’s Nose extends along the north 
side of Blair’s Bay. From a position well 
back on the south side of Blair’s Bay can be 
seen a perfect profile, with smooth brow, Ro- 
man nose, firm lip, and bearded chin. 

Black Mountain, the monarch of the lake, 
stretches out to the north. It is two thousand 

HOWE CAVE feet above the water. Prospect Mountain is 

2 nearly as high as Black Mountain, being 
out between many little miniature islands, each eighteen hundred feet above the lake. Mount 
prettier than the other. Defiance is hardly a mountain. It overlooks 

Deer’s Leap Mountain is on the west, a little old Fort Ticonderoga, lying on the other side. 
in advance ; the top is round- 
ed ; the sides facing the lake SS 
a perpendicular wall of rock, 
which gives back a magnifi- 
cent echo when called upon 
to do so. At its foot are 
great fragments of rock that 
have fallen from time to time, 
and said to be a favorite re- 
sort for rattlesnakes. The 
name Was given this place be- 
cause once upon a time a deer 
leaped over the precipice to 
escape pursuing hounds. It 
was impaled on a sharp tree 
below. Rogers Slide is to- 
ward the west, a mountain 
nearly one thousand feet 
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It received its name in 


1777, when Burgoyne, 
from the summit, trained 
guns on the fort. Near 
this point are the upper 
falls of Ticonderoga. 
Twin Mountains are in 
the southwest from Sab- 
bathday Point. Separ- 
ate, the southernmost 
one, is Deer’s Leap. 
The name of Lake 
‘George formerly was 
Lac du St. Sacrament, 
changed by General 
Johnson in 1755, when 
the, at the head of his 
army, marched there, 
intending to take post 
at the other end, then 
called Ticonderoga, and 
attack Crown Point. His 
intention was good, but 
Baron Dieskau, with 
fourteen hundred men, 
six hundred of them In- 
dians, advanced to at- 
tack Fort Lyman. The 
Indians, however, afraid 
of cannon, refused to 
advance, so the head of 
the army was turned 
toward Lake George 
and reached the place 
where Williams’s monu- 


ment now stands, when 


news was brought that 


the English were advanc- 
ing to meet them. They 
appeared twelve hundred strong, two hundred 
being Indians. Colonel Ephraim Williams and 
King Hendrick, all unconscious of danger, be- 
lieved that the enemy was at Fort Edward. 
‘Some of Dieskau’s Indians were of the Iroquois 
tribes, sworn friends of the Mohawks, and of the 
English, so they fired guns in the air as a warn- 
ing, and so turnea what might have been the 
annihilation of the detachment into a bad defeat. 
Williams and King Hendrick were killed in the 
engagement and Johnson was wounded ; also 
Dieskau, who was taken prisoner, dying later 
from his wounds. 

Indeed, almost every inch 0! +": . ground about 
Lake George is historic. Blovuy Pond was also 
the scene of a massacre. Its surface, dotted with 
pond lilies, seems placid to-day, but in revolu- 
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tionary times the blood of soldiers at one time 
mingled with its waters after an engagement be- 
tween the French and the English. It is near 
high ground, from which ‘‘ Horicon,”’ the silvery 
water, can be seen—a diamond in Nature’s set- 
ting of emerald. 

The good old days of the tally-ho are over, 
and the plank road over which the horses and 
coaches formerly went at a spanking pace is now 
little used, but in its place comfort-loving people 
have a railroad, which takes them within a few 
feet of the Fort William Henry Hotel. 

The springs of New York State are among the 
celebrated of the world. Richfield, Sharon, Leb- 


anon and Saratoga Springs are all within the 


boundaries of the Empire State. The first two 
named are sulphur and magnesia springs, and 


.» Saratoga, well known all over the world for its 


are situated in the Mohawk and in Cherry Val- 
leys. They are efficacious in rheumatism, gout 
and blood troubles, and to many afflicted with 
these complaints these places are the Mecca of 
an annual pilgrimage. Here also are assembled 
the wealth and fashion of many cities. They 
enjoy for several months the pure air, delightful 
drives and mountain scenery for which this sec- 
tion of country is famous. From one of the 
peaks surrounding the village of Sharon a fine 
view of the historic Mohawk Valley may be ob- 
tained. 

At Richfield Springs we have the truly rural 
combined with social gayety. There are several 
fine hotels and many lesser hostelries. The tone 
of society here is characterized by a refinement 
lacking at many larger resorts. The drives are 
delightful, and many fine turnouts and eques- 
trians mounted on fine steeds may be seen tak- 
ing the road to the lake, near Richfield, and to 
Cooperstown and Otsego Lake. 


health-giving waters, as well as for its reputa- 
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tion as a_ resort, is one hundred and seventy= 
seven miles from New York city. Here assem- 
bles yearly a cosmop litan crowd, drawn from 
all cities, and indeed ‘t may be said from all 
parts of the world. He e@ is the count and my 
lady from the capitalg¢9f Europe, and Mrs. 
O’ Reilley, whose husband keens a saloon on the 
Bowery. All drink the prescribed waters before: 
breakfast, sitting side by @ide at little tables sur- 
rounding the spring. They are all democratic 
here, and each carries an air-tight bottle filled 
with water for libations later in the day. Noth- 
ing is thought of tls, It is quite comme i faut. 
They all do it 

Saratoga is o@@ential,American, and differs 
: very materially "@m ‘similePiplaces in Europe, 
rAUGHANNOCK FALLS (215 FEET). viz., Harrogate, |... Chel:enbam, in England, 


and Aix, in Germany. These 
places have more room. At 
Saratoga the beginning and 
end are comprised within a 
few blocks, which is a highly 
original place, with its shops, 
hotels, trees, and people pro- 
menading by the hundreds. 
The climate is dry and brac- 
irg. Its elevation above tide- 
water is three hundred and 
six feet, being forty-six feet 
higher than Lake George. 
The resident population is 
about eleven thousand, treb- 
led in summer by the influx 
of guests. The waters have 
become articles of commerce, 
and all nations are their 
customers. They are Saratoga’s chief attraction. 
There are twenty-seven well-known springs in 
the place. The ingredients differ; or, rather, 
to speak more correctly, in many the ingre- 
dients are alike, but the proportions of them 
differ: some are alkaline, some saline; others 
are sulphurous, and one spring is magnetic. 

Whence come these health-giving waters? 
This is a question that has agitated the minds of 
visitors since Sir William Johnson was carried 
to High Rock by the friendly Indians to be re- 
lieved of a complaint which they thought would 
be cured by the waters, one hundred and twenty- 
four years ago. Two theories are advanced, each 
of which finds supporters. Since Sir William 
Johnson’s visit forty springs have been discoy- 
ered. No two are exactly alike, and most of 
them were discovered by accident. 

it is probable that we are indebted to the rock 
formation of Saratoga for the springs. This is in 
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strata of geological formation, both metamorphic 
and sedimentary. At a very remote period the 
strata were subjected to some powerful natural. 
force, which resulted in a vertical fracture and the 
upheaval of the west side, causing what is known 
to geologists as a ‘‘fault.’’? This is well defined 
for five or six miles. It is through a geological 
break that the waters find their way, partaking 
of the mineral products of the earth and rocks 
through which they pass. What is most re- 
markable is that, although these springs are dis- 
similar and in close proximity to each other and 
flow from thirty to one hundred and twenty gal- 
lons an hour, the most rigid analysis fails to 
show any great change in the respective combi- 
nations. 

High Rock was the first known. Sir William 
Johnson drank of it in 1767. At that time the 
water did not flow over the conical top, although 
it unquestionably had done so at some previous 
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period. Several years ago the owners removed 
the rock and found beneath it four logs, two of 
which rested on the other two at right angles, 
evidently placed there by some one. Under this 
came seven feet of muck, inclosing another log, 
and below this, three feet more of rock, while 
there, seventeen feet beneath the apex of the 
rock, they found the remains of an ancient fire. 
As the formation is similar to that of the stalag- 
mite the same course was adopted to discover its 
age. It was found to contain eighty-one layers 
to the inch, and with this as a starting point it is 
estimated that the time passed is five thousand 
eight hundred and seventy years. 

The Geyser was discovered in 1870. The 
water is often thrown twenty-five feet by the 
force of the carbonic acid gas it contains. 

The Magnetic Spring, on Spring Avenue, is 
mainly used for bathing. It is said to be excel- 
lent for the relief of rheumatism, gout, paralysis 
and similar complaints. 

Thé Hathorn Spring is cathartic, and used for 
liver, stomach and kidney troubles. It is very 
popular. It was accidentally discovered during 
the progress of excavation for the Congress Hall 
ballroom. 

Mount McGregor is within driving distance of 
Saratoga. It is reached by a pleasant road lead- 
ing up a steep mountain. From the summit of 
the mountain a broad vista is spread out—a mag- 
nificent expanse of cultivated country ; and on a 
clear day the monument at Schuylerville, com- 
memorating our success over Burgoyne at the 
battle of Saratoga, may be plainly seen. A su- 
perb panorama is presented from the eastern 
lookout, embracing the whole northeastern part 
of the State, the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
and in the extreme distance the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire. Close to the Mount McGregor 
station is the cottage in which General Grant 
died. 

Our greatest natural curiosity, however, is 
Niagara Falls, than which there is nothing more 
wonderful. There are waterfalls of greater height, 
but the immense volume of all the upper lakes, 
with the sheer descent in one unbroken plunge, 
gives a sublimity to Niagara which height alone 
cannot impart. The Rapids above the falls, the 
deep gorge below through which the river flows, 
and the many points of observation from which 
the scenery may be viewed—all conspire to render 
this resort the most celebrated on the continent. 
A first view from the Suspension Bridge, going 
over to the Canada side, is apt to be disappoint- 
ing, but on nearing the falls one is at once im- 
vressed with their grandeur. The vast volume 
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of water tumbling over a precipice one hundred 
and sixty-four feet high, boiling, seething and 
breaking on the rocks below, holds the spectator 
breathless. The rainbow colors on the greenish 
tinge of the waters in summer, and the beautiful 
appearance of the landscape surrounding the 
falls in winter, draw thousands of visitors, not 
only from every nook of America, but from 
abroad. The Niagara Falls are so well known to 
Americans that a description of them is perhaps 
superfluous ; so I will give my limited space to 
less wonderful but still highly interesting scenery 
in other portions of New York State. 

The far-famed lake region of Central New 
York is well worthy of the consideration of the 
tourist. The scenery on the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad is beautiful in the 
extreme, and as varied as one can wish for, its 
range of view including, practically, the entire 
length of the peerless Hudson, showing the river 
in all its many phases, from the battlement cliffs 
of the Palisades to the scenery of the glorious 
Highlands, unfolding the charming scenes of the 
lovely valleys of the Mohawk and Genesee and 
the fertile agricultural region of Western New 
York, terminating at Niagara. 

Little more than an hour’s ride by cars from 
Gotham is Lake Mahopac, which, of the twenty- 
five bodies of water of the Croton watershed, 
with possibly one exception (Lake Gleneida, at 
Carmel), is counted the great pride of the basin. 
It is romantic and picturesque, and its charms 
draw a fashionable and gay set here annually in 
the summer season. 

At Copeka, one hundred and four miles from 
New York, are the famous Bashhish Falls. Ther 
are one of the finest points of observation be 
tween New York and Montreal. The waters dash 
in reckless glee, splashing and leaping from crag 
to crag. 

Onondaga Lake, at the head of which is situ- 
ated the prosperous city of Syracuse, is a pretty 
lake. The famous salt mines of this vicinity 
have helped in no small degree to enlarge the 
city of Svracuse and make it the prosperous 
place it is, although there are now many other 
manufacturing interests centred there. The ex- 
istence of the salt springs of Onondaga were 
known to the Indians at an early date, and the 
knowledge was imparted by them to the Jesuits 
in 1654. In 1794 the State took possession of 
them, and laws were passed for the conduct of 
the manufacture. 


By taking the Auburn branch road 4 vn- 
cuse, the traveler easily can convenientl ach 
Geneva, Ithaca and Watkins, and see th. —-au- 
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ties of Seneca Lake and Watkins Glen with little 
loss of time. 

Eighteen miles from Syracuse is Skaneateles 

- lake, one of the most charming bodies of water 

in Central New York. The lake is sixteen miles 

long, and on an average one mile wide. It is 
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set amid imposing hills, rising twelve hundred 
feet above the water. 

Cayuga Lake is about thirty-eight miles long 
and from one to three and a half miles wide. The 
Taughannock Falls, near here, are very pictur- 
esque. Seneca Lake, without a doubt, is one of 
the most remarkable bodies of water in the 
country. It is forty miles long, and the water 
is of great purity and depth. Its shores are 
grand and picturesque. Watkins Glen, at the 
hhead of Seneca Lake, is the Mecca of a vast pil- 
xrimage of those who halt here to explore its 
‘peerless glens. This romantic cafion—a water- 
‘worn rift in the mountain’s side, about three 
miles in length—js entered from its lower por- 
tals just at the head of the village of Watkins. 
It is celebrated the world over for its rugged 
scenery. It differs in all its characteristics from 
any other celebrated locality of natural interest. 
It has as distinct an individuality as the Falls of 
Niagara, the Mammoth Cave, or the ‘Garden of 
the Gods.” It is a marvelous rift in the moun- 
texin, which it seems must have been made by 
SMe stupendous earthquake shock. The glen, 
with its dashing, flashing, cascading stream, re- 
Wind. e¢ of the several famous gorges and wa- 
tera] It suggests Vaucluse in its clearness 
4X 4 ter, but instead of the dreary, blasted 


‘of the tourist. 
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heights above Petrarch’s Fountain we have varie- 
gated, mossy, ferny rocks, most lovely foliage, 
and wild flowers in profusion. It also suggests 


the gloomy, magnificent pass of Finstermiinz, in 
the Tyrol, but is brighter and more varied. 
is a succession of glens. 


It 
Hundreds climb daily 


the dizzy stairway, pick their way 
along its narrow ledges, pass un- 
der the little side cascades, and 
look down into its mysterious 
depths, speculating upon its wonderful 
formation. This wild grandeur was for cen- 
turies barred from human sight, but Amer- 
ican enterprise has now opened it to the gaze 
Ithaca, named from Ulysses’s 
island of classic memory, a town of ancient 
Greece, is a thriving and handsome city, situated 
on the broad plain at the head of lovely Cayuga 
Lake. It is celebrated as the seat of Cornell 
University, and is surrounded by some of the 
most picturesque scenery in the State. 

Within a radius of ten miles of Ithaca are 
about one hundred and fifty waterfalls, in gorges 
and beautiful glens, all of them easily accessible. 
At Ithaca Gorge the water falls four hundred feet 
in one mile, over seven distinct waterfalls. For- 
est Fall, the beautiful V-shaped Foaming Fall, 
is forty feet high, Rocky Fall sixty feet high ; 
and many other grand natural wonders are scat- 
tered throughout this remarkable region. 

Canandaigua means ‘‘ the chosen spot.’? The 
lake so called is sixteen miles long, one mile 
wide and six hundred and sixty-eight feet above 
tidewater. It empties into Lake Ontario by the 
Clyde and Seneca Rivers. At Carthage, in the 
northwest part of the Adirondacks, there is a 
natural bridge situated on the Indian River. It 
crosses the river in two places, forming a bridge 
six feet above the water and fifteen feet wide. 

Luzerne is a small lake, but suggests the fa- 
mous Swiss resort. 
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Cazenovia, situated on the lake of that name, 
is twenty miles from Syracuse. Here nature 
has been prodigal. Vale and hillock blend to- 
gether, forming a most charming landscape. 

Chautauqua, the ‘‘ Windermere of America,’’ 
stretches out its twenty miles of crystal water 
high among the hills of Southwestern New York. 
Fourteen hundred feet above the sea level, Chau- 
tauqua looks down seven hundred feet on Lake 
Erie, only ten miles away. The name of Chau- 
tauqua is well known in every quarter of the 
globe. It has been carried by the spread of the 
popular educational movement which began in 
1874 on the shore of this lake, and has now a 
permanent centre in the famous summer town of 
Chautauqua. More than five hundred wooden 
villas are scattered through the groves, parks and 
by the lakeside. There are public buildings, 
lecture rooms, club houses, a museum and gym- 
nasium. The surface of the Holy Land is repre- 
sented by a large model of Palestine, three hun- 
dred feet in length. 

All forms of popular education are taught dur- 
ing the summer at Chautauqua, and the rates are 
made as low as possible in order to give the many 
whose purses are small an opportunity of study- 
ing some favorite branch of art or science. Spe- 
cial rates are also made by all the railroads to 
Chautauqua during the summer season. Living 
rates are also made low, and everything is done 
to make visitors comfortable and happy. The 
life here is stimulating and elevating. The great 
amphitheatre, which seats five or six thousand 
persons, is every evening filled with an intelli- 
gent crowd, who seek recreation at the close of 
the day’s studies or lectures. There is a tax at 
the public gate, and all are at liberty to enjoy 
without any further payment the public daily 
programme. 

Six miles from Canastota the waters of Canas- 
eraga Creek tumble one hundred feet to the bot- 
tom of a rock-ribbed gorge. The road makes so 
sharp a detour around the head of this deep 
gorge that it has been likened to a horseshoe. 
At the summit, near here, a commanding view is 
presented of the magnificently diversified valley 
beneath, stretching northward twenty-five miles, 
and latterly as wide, with the whole of Oneida 
Lake, twelve miles distant, visible under the sky 
line of the picture. 

Lake Champlain is a picturesque sheet of 
water, lying between the States of New York 
and Vermont, and extends for a short distance 
into Canada. It is one hundred and thirty miles 
long, and varies in breadth from one-half mile to 
fifteen miles. It is surrcunded by lofty moun- 
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tains, embracing the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont on the east and the Adirondacks on the 
west. Its waters are in some places three hun- 
dred feet deep. At the outlet of Lake George 
with Lake Champlain the ruins of old Fort Ticon- 
deroga loom upon the summit of a high, rocky 
bluff. The valley inclosing this lake is famous 
for its magnificent scenery and the events of his- 
toric interest which occurred here. The localities 
where Burgoyne held his councils and where 
Arnold and Carlton fought are pointed out. The 
naval battle in which Commodore McDonough 
gained his signal victory over General Macomb 
and the British flotilla was fought off Platts- 
burgh. 

Lake Keuka is in the famous vineyard region 
of the State. In the still September days Keuka’s 
hillsides ring with the merry shouts of the grape 
gatherers’ songs. They make a picturesque 
scene as they wend their way among the vines, 
gathering the great bunches of luscious fruit. 
Artists are not slow of availing themselves of 
these romantic scenes. 

Lake Minnewaska is on the Summit of Shaw- 
angunk Mountain, eighty-eight miles from New 
York city. 

Round Lake is circular in shape, as its name 
indicates. It is but a short distance from the 
famous Saratoga Springs, and is a great resort for 
Methodists, who camp out in large numbers in 
the summer. Many fine cottages have been built, 
and the streets are regular. 

As the shores of New York State are washed 
by the St. Lawrence, we may lay claim to part 
of that as one of our natural curiosities. The 
Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Company connects 
at Kingston with the fast trains of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, and at Clavton with the Rome, 
Watertown & Ogdensburg Railroad, and en- 
ables tourists without loss of time to make the 
trip through the Thousand Islands and down the 
Rapids by daylight, and reach Montreal (if de- 
sired) by dark. Travelers who have leisure tarry 
en route at Clayton, Alexandria Bay, Round Isl- 
and, or Thousand Island Park, and taking the 
Island Wanderer, pass through tortuous channels 
and amidst innumerable islands of all shapes and 
sizes. The pleasantest way, however, is to do 
the islands and river about Clayton leisurely in 
one’s own boat, for there are eighteen hundred 
islands counted—according to the treaty of Ghent, 
only sixteen hundred and ninety-two. These 
islands are owned by people in Chicago, New 
York and other cities, and are adorned with all 
kinds of houses, from the costly villa to the mod- 
est log hut for campers-out. 
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The Thousand Islands commence near Clay- 
ton, in New York, and end with the Three 
Sisters, near Brockville and Morristown. The 
islands below Alexandria Bay are not so attrac- 
tive as those above, but the scenery is generally 
interesting, wild and picturesque. 

Beyond Dickinson’s Landing the steamer turns 
out into the swift current, and soon we feel the 
cessation of the engine’s pulsation, and we feel 
the strength of the current. Extra men are at 
the wheel, and others aft at the tiller. The 
waters widen, and a vast expanse of broken 
water is seen. The velocity of the water in- 
creases. We pass over high billows which seem 
motionless as a wall. Several miles more, and 
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we pass the surging billows of the rapids ina 
few moments. From Lachine we see the whole 
outline of Mount Royal, and the Lachine Rapids, 
in our way. Swifter and swifter is the current. 
We plunge over the steep declivity, between the 
reefs and ledges beneath, at great speed. It 
seems as if we must be dashed to pieces ; but we 
think the danger is greater than it seems, for the 
pilots are steady of nerve, and know every inch 
of the way, having passed over it daily for years. 
We once heard a Yankee say that there was not 
as much commotion in the rapids as in a Yankee 
sherry cobbler. Most tourists disagree with him, 
however. Possibly there is a very great deal of 
difference in the strength of cobblers. 


SUPERSTITIONS. 


Upon that night, when fairies light, 
On Cassilis’ Downans dance, | 
Or owre the lays, in splendid blaze, 
On sprightly coursers prance.—Burne. 


How rapip.y old customs, old festivals, old 
superstitions are dying! Christmas plum pud- 
ding, Shrove Tuesday pancakes and Good Friday 
hot-cross buns are almost all that remain of the 
ancient festivals. Easter and Whitsuntide have 
degenerated into mere holidays, during which 
the town flows into the country and the country 
flows into the town, and such observances as 
those of All-hallow Eve are almost forgotten. 
These were undoubtedly a survival of sun wor- 
ship, since they celebrated the passing away of 
autumn and the coming in of winter ; while in 
Christian times Halloween appears to have been 
a kind of mardi gras to All Saints’ Day, which 
follows it. : 

It is to Irish and Scotch folklore that we must 
turn for the most quaint, curious and fantastic of 
the ancient observances of the last day of October. 
Witches, warlocks, and especially the fairies, 
were supposed to hold high revels on that night ; 
the terrible Phooka was abroad : the Phooka was 
a large, dusky-looking creature that sometimes 
took the form of a horse or pony, sometimes that 
of a bull, and not infrequently of a huge bird like 
the roc, with fire gleaming from its eyes and nos- 
trils. On Halloween it would lurk in lonesome 
places, creep noiselessly behind the belated and 
unwary traveler, and, thrusting its monstrous 
head between his legs, whisk him on to its back 
and whirl him up to the moon, or plunge with 
him to the bottom of a lake, or fly with him over 


the ocean, or up to the tops of mountains, or tra- 
verse the most remote realms of space between 
dark and dawn. On that night mortals were sup- 
posed to have power over the fairies, and if they 
took a handful of dust from beneath their feet 
and threw it at them the good folk w« ald be com- 
pelled to give up any human being who might be 
held captive in elfland. It was a very significant 
custom among the Irish peasantry on Halloween 
to go about armed with sticks and cluhs, collecting 
money, eggs, cheese, cakes, and other provisions, 
which they demanded in the name of St. Columb- 
kiln, in whose honor verses were repeated. 

Most of the Halloween observances, however, 
were love spells. At night the boys and the col- 
leens would go out into the garden blindfolded, 
and each would pull up a cabbage. The forms 
of the heads and stalks were supposed to denote 
the physical peculiarities of the future husband 
or wife, and if earth adhered to the roots it de- 
noted that he or she would have a dower, while 
according as the taste of the roots was sweet or 
sour, so was the temper of the coming spouse. 
Tt was a great time for the eating of apples and 
nuts. The shells of the latter were bummed and a 
divination was taken from the ashes. Another 
spell was to put nuts upon the bars of the grate. 
giving to each the name of a sweetheart. Ifa 
nut jumped or cracked that lover would prove 
unfaithful ; if it began by blazing, he was a true 
love; and if two nuts, named after a girl and 
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a boy, burned together it was a sure sign that 
they would be married. Lamb’s-wool, made of 
bruised, roasted apples, mixed with ale or milk, 
was the prescribed beverage for the occasion. 
The word is a corruption of ‘‘la mas ubhal,’’ the 
day of the apple fruit, the ingathering of the 
apple harvest being celebrated on that day, and 
this drink was a kind of libation to the saint who 
watched over fruits and seeds. 

In Wales bonfires were lit on the night of All- 
hallows ; whites tones, upon each of which the 
name of some person was written, were thrown 
into them, and if any one of these was missing 
in the morning it was a sign of death ; the people 
joined hands and danced around the fire, and, 
after jumping through it, ran away to avoid a 
demon that took the form of a black sow. Very 
curious was the Welsh custom according to which 
the youth of both sexes would go out seeking an 
even-leaved sprig of ash. The first who found it 
would call out ‘‘Cyniver,’? and would be an- 
swered by the first of the opposite sex who suc- 
ceeded in discovering another, which was a sign 
that those two would be mated. 

Scotch folklore is peculiarly rich in Hallow- 
een superstitions. Burns has immortalized some 
of them in one of his most characteristic poems. 
The working of a favorite spell was for a lassie to 
steal out of the house unperceived, go to the 
barn, open both doors, and, if possible, unhang 
them, lest the apparition should close them and 
do her some injury; then, taking the instruments 
used in winnowing corn, go through the process 
of letting down the corn before the wind, repeat- 
ing the movement three times; at the third an 
apparition, it was thought, would pass through 
the place, coming in at the wind door and going 
out at the opposite, and this figure would indi- 
cate not only the appearance but the occupation 
of her future husband. Or you were to go out 
to a rivulet where three lairds’ lands meet and 
dip your sleeve in the water, then return home, 
hang the wet garment before the fire and go to 
bed, and about midnight the wraith of your fu- 
ture husband or wife would appear and turn it to 
dry on the other side. Another spell ordered 
that a man should take three dishes, put clean 
water in one, foul in another, while the third he 
left empty. Then the person who wished to look 
into matrimonial futurity should be led up to 
them blindfolded ; if he dipped his hand into the 
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clear water his future wife would be a maid, if 
into the foul she would be a widow, and if into 
the empty dish there would be no marriage at 
all. A spell much practiced was to stand before 
a looking-glass, eat an apple from one hand and 
comb your hair with the other, and presently the 
face of your future helpmate would be seen peep- 
ing over your shoulder. But the most popular 
of all these spells, more especially in England, was 
to go out into the night and scatter a handful of 
hemp seed, harrowing it with whatever you 
could most conveniently draw after you, mutter- 
ing the words, ‘‘ Hemp seed, I sow thee ; hemp 
seed, I mow thee ; and he [or she] who is to be 
my true love come after and pou’ thee,’’ and 
thereupon the spirit thus exorcised would ap- 
pear in the attitude of pulling hemp. It was 
customary in the Highlands to fasten a bunch of 
broom upon a pole, set it on fire after dusk, run 
through the village, followed by a crowd, fling 
it upon the ground, and then pile faggots upon 
it until a huge bonfire was kindled. Very an- 
cient indeed must have been an observance that 
once obtained in the Isle of St. Lewis: this took 
the form of a sacrifice to the sea god Shony. On 
Halloween the inhabitants all trooped to the 
church of St. Mulvay, laden with provisions, and 
each brought a peck of malt, which was at once 
brewed into ale. Then at night one of the peo- 
ple, with a cup of this beverage in his hand, 
would wade into the sea and cry, ‘“‘Shony, I 
give you this cup of ale, hoping you'll give us 
plenty of sea-ware.’? Thereupon the liquor 
would be cast into the sea. All would then re- 
turn to the church, where a candle would be 
burning upon the altar. At a given signal this 
light would be extinguished, after which the 
crowd would stream out into the fields and 
dance and sing and drink until the following 
morning. 

But these superstitions seem to have been lit- 
tle more than episodes in the general revel of 
drinking, fun and horseplay that marked the 
festival. It was a favorite game to float apples 
in a tub of water and set girls and boys to catch 
them with their mouths—no very easy task and 
involving many a sousing. I have seen a pict- 
ure of a man balancing himself upon a pole 
stretched across two tubs of water; at the end of 
the pole was a lighted candle, by which he was 
trying to light another at the risk of a ducking. 
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By ANNA HINRICHS. 


UnpoustTepy the most curious of all weapons 
of offense or defense is the national weapon of 
the Australian, the boomerang. In regard to 
this strange missile there are several erroneous 
suppositions : that it originated with the black 
aborigine of Australia, that it always returns to 
the thrower, and that science has failed to fathom 
the law of its motion. 

Authorities claim that this weapon was un- 
known up to the discovery of Australia. This 
belief is quite probable, but it is not substanti- 
ated beyond a doubt. 

It would be singular, indeed, if that simplest 
form of weapon, a stick or cudgel for throwing 
at game, were found in but one part of the world 
and at but one period. The discovery of the 
Australian loomerang, the most curious of its 
class, has directed attention to what might oth- 
erwise have been passed over as unimportant. 
The Egyptian and Assyrian monuments have 
been studied, and in every case have revealed 
the curved stick in the hands of bird-catchers or 
hunters. 

The Egyptians had a ‘‘ throw-stick’’ of heavy 
wood, cut flat, thus offering the least resistance. 
It was from one to two feet long, one and one- 
half inches broad, but, unlike the boomerang, its 
contour was not the segment of a circle. It was 
bent at the upper end and straight at the handle. 
Specimens of the Egyptian ‘‘throw-stick’’ are 
at the British Muscum, but none of them have 
the shape of the Australian boomerang. There 
are also pictures showing sportsmen about to 
hurl this weapon to bring down birds rising from 
a papyrus swamp. 

A staff in one respect similar to the boomer- 
ang was used by the ancient Egyptians in the 
time of Christ. Pliny the elder, in his Natural 
History, describes ‘Can instrument made of the 
wood of the aquifolia. If a staff be made of this 
wood, when thrown at an animal, from want of 
strength from the person throwing, if it falls 
short of the mark, it will come back to the thrower 
of its own accord, so remarkable are the proper- 
ties of that tree”? 

The peculiarity which Pliny attributes entirely 
to the nature of the wood, regardless of its shape, 
coincides with the striking characteristics of the 
boomerang, (. ¢., it returns to the thrower, unless 
it strikes an object in the course of its flight. 

Bishop Tsidore, in his enevelopedia CA. D. 


600-636), defines the ‘‘throw-stick’’ to be “a 
species of bat, which, when thrown, flies not far 
by reason of its weight, ... . . and if it be 
thrown with a skillful hand it returns to him who 
threw it.” 

These authentic accounts of the ‘‘throw-stick” 
of the Egyptians (see cut) suggest the possibility 
that the idea of the boomerang may not hare 
originated with the native Australian. 

A plausible theory concerning the origin of the 
boomerang traces its invention to the observation 
of the analogous peculiarities with the leaves of 
the white gum tree of Australia. The leaves of 
this tree fall to the ground with a gyrating mo- 
tion similar to that of the boomerang. Another 
peculiarity in common is, that when these leaves 
are thrown straight forward against the wind 
they gyrate and return to the thrower. The sug- 
gestion has been offered that the natives, observ- 
ing these strange evolutions of the gum-tree leaf, 
made light imitations of the same for the amuse- 
ment of their children, and that from this grew 
the deadly weapon for war and hunting. 

Strange it is that the aborigines of Australia, a 
people living in an almost primitive condition. 
so low, ill-formed and ignorant that their name 
has become a synonym for imbecility, should 
have perhaps discovered, at any rate brought to 
its highest development, so scientific a weapon 
as the boomerang. The maximum improvement 
has not, however, been reached by the natives of 
all parts of this island, which is almost as large 
as the United States and Territories. The boom- 


*erang, used with remarkable skill by the blacks 


of New South Wales, is almost unknown in 
South Australia, which, by the way, is not the 
most southern portion of the island. The ex- 
ireme south of the island is occupied by the col- 
ony of Victoria, where the boomerang is used 
with great dexterity. The boomerang used in 
Western Australia, where it is called a “kylie,” 
is a true return boomerang. 

The illustration shows a party of genuine abo- 
rigines from North Australia, who have been giv- 
ing interesting exhibitions of boomerang-throw- 
ing. in this country. This, a distinct race of 
people and of the very lowest type of humanity, 
is fast dying away. The measurement of the 
head and its proportions are inferior to those of 
any other race. In every point where the Negro 
and Hottentot fall below the white the native 
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black of Australia falls still lower. In color he 
sas black as the Negro, but does not have the 
receding forehead, wide nose, large mouth, thick 
lips and protruding jaw which characterize the 
Negro. The Australian aborigine has small, dark 
eyes, deeply imbedded in the head, giving the 
brow a dull, heavy look. His hair is long, fine 
and curly, but not like the crisp wool of the Ne- 
gro. His body is deficient in muscularity and 
strength, but is endowed with marvelous powers 
of endurance. 

The shoulders of the true aborigine are pro- 
fusely adorned with raised scars, in grotesque 
design to suit individual fancy, and signify the 
tribe to which he belongs. These scars are made 
by deeply cutting into the skin with sharp stones 
and filling the wounds with clay and hard sub- 
stances, so that after healing the scar will be 
raised. The nose jg perforated and graced with 
the favorite ornament, a large white bone. Neck- 
laces, bracelets and anklets, so dear to the heart 
of the savage, are worn in startling glory. 

The aborigine of Australia is a cannibal ; but 
when unfortunate missionaries are not @ la carte 
he contents himself with almost anything that 
comes in his way, His usual menu consists of 
roots, herbs, beetles, snakes, fish and animals. 
He rivals the North American Indian in his abil- 
ity to abstain from food when he cannot get it, 
a hie gormandizing himself when it is plentiful. 

1th short intervals of rest, he has been known 
to have devoured an entire kangaroo. 


Weapons of some sort are a striking feature in 
the dances of these savages. The ‘‘corrobberee ”’ 
is danced on the eve of a repast of human flesh. 
With white and scarlet paints they indicate the 
skeleton on their shiny, jetty skins, on face, neck, 
limbs and body. Then, by the light of a fire, 
the seeming skeletons move backward and for- 
ward with a weird, vibratory movement of their 
bodies, flaunting their clubs and boomerangs like 
maniacs. 

Loud shrieks and moans, chiefly from bars 
women, signify that death has taken one of t ce 
tribe. Each tribe has its own peculiar Sid 
custom. Some scoop holes in soft rocks for i 2 2 
dead ; others consign the remains in the oe 
of trees, or, should the tree be so grown, the 2 - 
is placed in its canoe or troughlike tree 24 rd 
covered with leaves and grass, lifted into a Ress 
of the tree and lashed to the bough, wee it ‘s 
mains exposed to the furies of nature's apices 
Should the winds blow the body from its resti ni 
place the propriety of replacing it never wes ae 
present itself. The mearest approach to bury x : 
the dead is this: ‘The body is bound Aen 
crouching position, with knees drawn up to "1 
chin, legs close to the body, and hands claspe 
over the legs. The body is then covered with ‘ 
thick layer of sticks, leaves and grass, heape 
over with earth—the tomb of the savage resem~- 
bling a huge ant hill, 

In point of natural provision for self-defens© 
man was born inferior to beast. His weapou™s 
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fist, jaw, teeth and nails, cannot combat with like 
weapons of animals. Nature gave him hands 
which he effectually uses for his self-preservation, 
aided by stick, club, stone 
or knife. What wonder, 
then, that the black abor- 
igine should have attained 
the highest development 
of that primitive weapon, 
the throw-stick, in the 
form of the boomerang. 

Characteristics of the 
weapon are its flatted, 
curved shape, convex on 
the upper surface and flat 
below, always thickest in 
the middle, from which 
it is scraped away toward 
both edges, which are 
tolerably sharp, especially 
the outer one. The weapon 
is always made of hard, 
tough wood. The crooked 
root of a tree, or a branch 
grown at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees, 
makes the best of boome- 
rangs. For such branches and roots the native 
is ever on the alert, his favorite wood for the 
purpose being that of the blue gum tree (Eu- 
calyptus globulus). 

The above general characteristics are invariable, 
although in its shape the weapon varies greatly, 
departing from an almost straight stick to an 
angle of sixty degrees. The usual form, how- 
ever, closely resembles a parabola at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees. 

The boomerangs differ in their curve, length, 
width, taper and weight. As far as mere finish 
is concerned, they are roughly made; but 
’ the work upon them in adjusting the curves 
is most scrupulously and patiently per- 
formed by the natives, some of whom 
never acquire proficiency, while others be- 
come celebrated for their skill in the manu- 
facture of their national weapon. Like all 
instruments, the difference between the 
poorest and the best is greater than in the 
case of some other tools where a more gen- 
cral level of excellence is preserved. 

All boomerangs are not alike; neither 
are all intended for the same purpose. 
Some, the largest and heaviest, are used for 
hunting and fighting; the smaller and 
lighter ones are made for amusement and 
as playthings for the little savages. Most 
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weapons are perfectly plain; some are at in- 
tervals painted a bright red, and others are 
ornamented with raised carvings, serpentine fig- 
ures and hieroglyphics indicative of the tribe 
The distinction between the play weapon and the 
war weapon is clearly drawn in the mind of the 
native, though the novice cannot readily detect 
the difference. 

A typical war specimen measures thirty-three 
inches from tip to tip, along the curve, is two 
inches wide and weighs twelve ounces. 

There are numerous ways of throwing the 
boomerang so as to make it execute its remarka- 
ble evolutions. In throwing it, the native ex- 
perts use either the right or.the left hand, and 
generally hurl it from a position of rest over the 
corresponding shoulder. The easiest way of 
throwing it is, however, as follows: He grasps 
the boomerang firmly in the right hand, holding 
the flat side downward ; balancing it for a mo 
ment in his hand, and making a few steps for- 
ward, the boomerang being held back as far as 
possible, he suddenly hurls it forth, with a sharp 
fling, simultaneously drawing .back his Kand so 
as to make the missile revolve in the plane of its 
curve with great rapidity. Before throwing it, 
he carefully observes the direction of the wind, 
and always prefers throwing it against the wind. 

The great peculiarity of the boomerang is in 
what may be considered its erratic flight. Thrown 
from the shoulder so as to strike the ground ten 
to fifteen yards in advance of the thrower, it re- 
bounds, describes a high, circular, backward 
course, and falls at the feet of the thrower. 
Thrown high in the air it mounts to a great 
height, circles backward until its force is ex- 
pended, and then drops beside the thrower. It 
is also thrown so as, at a given distance, to make 
it rebound in other than an upward, circular di- 
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retin, and curve its flight around an object so 
ss to strike something behind that object. In 
this case, or whenever the weapon comes in con- 
tact with an object in the course of its flight, it 
dos not return to the thrower. A native, with 
ease, hurls his missile to a distance of three hun- 
dred to six hundred feet. Sometimes he throws 
his weapon straight into the air. Going up a few 
yards, it then turns and glides above the ground 


forashort distance ; gyrating on its own axis, it. 


makes a wide sweep and flutters back to the feet 
ofthe thrower. Again, it is made to skim along 
the goound for at least seventy-five yards, then it 
rises into the air over one hundred feet, makes a 
great curve, and returns to the spot from whence 
itwas thrown. It is also thrown in such a man- 
ner as to make numerous great spirals above the 
thrower in its downward course. Its distinctive 
peculiarity is that it apparently is thrown wide 
of its mark at something behind a house or tree, 
entirely out of sight, yet a skillful thrower will 
strike that object with fatal surety. In its rapid 
flight through space it makes a harsh, whirring 
noise. 

Avery common error concerning this remarka- 
ble missile is that its powers are exaggerated. 
True, it is a sort of a gun possessed of the mys- 
tic powcr of shooting around the corner. Manor 
beast, behind tree, rock or house, where perfectly 
secure from bullet or arrow, cannot escape the 
fatality of the boomerang when in the hands of 
an experienced native. 

The general and fallacious impression is that 
the weapon invariably returns to the thrower. 
Whenever it strikes any object it loses the rotary 
motion which sustained jts curious flight, and, 
accordingly, drops like a stick. When aimed at 
an object and the aim is true, the boomerang 
does not return to the thrower. It only returns 
when it meets with no obstruction in the course 
of its flight through the air. 

The statement that science has not been able 
to discover the laws of the Australian weapon is 
wrong. Complete mathematical demonstrations 
of all the peculiar features of the motion of the 
boomerang have long ago been established. The 
calculations made on the basis of the gencral laws 
of mechanics explains fully all the curious mo- 
tions of the boomerang. The velocity of the 
wind, the force with which the boomerang is 
thrown, the distance it travels, together with its 
ioe weight and form—all of these factors have 

on cick in the demonstration of these 
plex ine of hose who wish to study this com- 
ferred to « one motion of the boomerang are Te- 

Oggendorff’s Annalen,”’ wherein will 
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be found the demonstrations and investigations 
by Erdmann, in 1869, and Stille, in 1872. A 
detailed demonstration of this difficult matter is 
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THE CURVES DESCRIBED BY THE BOOMERANG 
IN ITS FLIGHT. 


here impracticable, but it will be interesting to 
obtain an elementary conception of the laws of 
mechanics involved. 

The most common projectile of the white race 
is the stone thrown from the hand. The hand 
has been assisted by the sling, and when its 
muscular force was replaced by gunpowder, 
knighthood and feudalism were doomed ; armor 
and city walls became useless. Now, the spher- 
ical ball projected by powder from gun and can- 
non exhibits simply a projective motion like the 
throwing of a stone. By changing the ball to a 
pointed cylinder and the smooth bore to a rifle, 
the projectile obtains a definite motion of rota- 
tion, in addition to its motion of projection, 
reaching much farther and is far more true. 

The throwing of a stick by the white race to- 
day is as imperfect as at the beginning. The race 
has developed to its highest perfection the vastly 
more effective throwing of a stone. In the mean- 
while, the Australian race has devoted itself to 
the perfecting of the throwing of the stick. The 
process was the same: the addition of a prede- 
termined rotary motion to that of projection. 
The result is the curved, flat stick—the boom- 
erang. 

The motion of the boomerang is very complex; 
being determined by three distinct causes. 

First : The boomerang, as a simple projectile, 
exhibits in its forward motion the phenomen@ of 
the ordinary throw; see the part of the orbit 
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from A to D in the drawing here given, and 
which shows the flight of a boomerang over the 
field (in the ground plan) and up and down in 
the air (the elevation of its orbit). 

Second : The boomerang, having a rapid rota- 
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tion around an axis at right angles to its plane, 
will necessarily exhibit the curious slow motion 
of this axis, precisely as does the axis of the top 
which the little boy makes spin around, and as 
does the axis of the carth pointing to different 
stars—pole stars—in its grand rotation requir- 
ing twenty-five thousand years for the comple- 
tion of one single period. 

The axis of the boomerang completes one ro- 
tation in one complete orbit from A, by way of 
C, E, H, back to A. 
at the start at A leaned to the left; hence the 
boomerang turned to the left of the thrower, and 
made the home flight, F, G, H, during the time 
the axis leans to the opposite side, the right, in 
space, the whole loop being described while the 
same end of the axis of rotation is turned to the 
same point inside that loop. 

This motion of precession has been studied ex- 
perimentally by means of the different forms of 
gyroscopes, simple, cheap forms of which are 
sold as playthings for a few cents. 

Third: The boomerang, not being absolutely 
plane on its under side, must move in the air 
like the helix or screw of a steamer in the water. 
Ifence, as soon as the forward projective force is 
nearly expended, this effect will become promi- 
nent. The rapid rotation of the boomerang, flat 
side down, will cause it to rise up in the air (see 
part D, E, F, of the drawing). At the same 
time the turn to the left continues, due to the 
original inclination of the axis»mainly. 


In the drawing, the axis 
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When now the highest point (F) has been 
reached the boomerang begins to fall; keeping 
up its rotation, but having its axis turned in the 
opposite direction, it will describe the dow 
curve, F, G, H, and return to A very nearly. 

A noted professor illustrates the laws of gravi- 
tation to his classes with the use of cardboard 
boomerangs. By this means the three distinct 
motions of the boomerang are readily exhibited 
on a small scale. This constitutes a very pretty 
indoor experiment, and is a charming as well a 
instructive parlor game, making the boomerang 
return to the thrower after having passed, say, 
around the chandelier of the room. 

From cardboard cut boomerangs three and one 
half to four inches long and half an inch wide; 
others may be cut very much smaller, and the 
angle may vary greatly. Support such a boom- 
erang on a book having a small cover, allowing 
about two-thirds of one of its arms to project at 
right angles beyond the edge of the book, as the 
drawing suggests. Hold this book support in the 
left hand, almost in the level of the eye. With the 
right hand strike a sharp, elastic blow—say, by 
means of a thin ivory paper knife—against the pro- 
jecting arm of the boomerang. Some meet with 
better success and find it easier to rest the boom- 
erang lightly on the finger tips of the left hand, 
as indicated in the drawing, and propelling it by 
snipping sharply with the thumb and second 
finger of the right hand; or merely hold the 
boomerang between the thumb and first finger of 
the left hand and snip it with the right as before. 

After a little practice this may be skillfully 
done. The boomerang will then start off in its 
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forward inotion, and if successful in giving ita 
rapid rotation, it will soon begin its upward spm, 
at the same time continuing its forward motion. 
Gradually the forward and upward motio® * aa 
placed by its opposite, downward and back to the 
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thower. Frequently it alights in the very hand 
that threw it. 

These indoor experiments with toy boomer- 
angs are delightful, simple and perfectly harm- 
les, and a ‘* boomerang party’’ would be a de- 
cided innovation. Naturally, boys want to try 


ther skill with the genuine weapon in the air. 
Indoing this there is no danger to himself, but 
hemust caution his playmates to keep at a:safe 
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of avoiding it, 
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It is an interest 
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expert with 


not a laughing matter to be 
harp edge of a rapidly rotating 
rled from inexperienced hands, 
are wild, and it is a slippery 
Odge its uncertain path; instead 
the tendency is to run right 


ing fact that, regardless of years 
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in the use of other weapons, yet he fails to be- 
come a marksman with this gun of the savage. 
Nevertheless, boys should not despair, for the 
writer knows a boy of fifteen who has attained: 
remarkable skill in both the making and the 
throwing of the boomerang. Indeed, with this 
wooden gun his aim is as true as that of a prac- 
ticed hunter with his rifle. This boy makes his 
hoomerangs from the wood of a hickory or oak 
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tree. These trees being common to all parts of 
our country, no boomerang-ambitious youth need 
sigh for an Australian gum tree. 

Look about until you come across a well-sea- 
soned crooked root or bent branch. It need not 
be at the angle of forty-five degrees; as above re- 
marked, the angle varies greatly all the way from 
thirty to sixty degrees. The degree of the angle 
is based on the angle of the root or branch, and 
the form of the boomerang follows the grain of 
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the wood. A practical size for outdoor amuse- 
ment measures nineteen inches, from tip to tip, 
lengthwise; is two and one-half inches wide in its 
broadest part, one-half inch thick, and weighs 
eight and one-half ounces. If the branch or root 
is not sufficiently dry, expose it to the hot sun 
for several days, or dry it in a moderately warm 
oven. The native seasons his wood by holding 
it over a fire, which method is easily adopted by 
youthful boomerang makers. Success with this 
weapon depends largely upon a thorough and 
proper seasoning of the wood before cutting the 
boomerang. If not well dried the boomerang 
will warp ; if seasoned after it has been cut, it is 
likely to split, rendering it useless. This boy of 
fifteen made these discoveries from actual experi- 
ence ; so it will avert disappointment to heed 
these points. 

Having secured a well-dried root or branch, 
the divergence of which from tip to tip is about 
nineteen inches, cut it down on both sides until 
its thickness has been reduced to a slab but one- 
half inch thick, bearing in mind that the under 
surface remains flat and the upper surface is 
made convex. It is thickest through its centre, 
and must be tapered toward its outer and inner 
edges. From the angle it also gradually tapers 
to each tip. Finally the weapon is smoothened 
by rubbing with coarse sand-paper. The cut 
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shows drawings made from hickory and oak 
boomerangs made by this boy of fifteen. He has 
also had excellent success with boomerangs cut 
from well-seasoned, very tough boards. With a 
soft pencil mark the outline of the boomerang on 
the wood ; then with a small saw cut it out, and 
whittle into the proper, tapering shape, conver 
on the upper surface. 

To throw the boomerang, 
with the flat side downward. With a quick, 
sharp fling, hurl it into the air, at the same in- 
stant drawing back the hand. This movement 
causes the boomerang to revolve with wonderful 
rapidity. Success in throwing depends upon pro- 
jecting it at the instant when it will cut the wind 
at the proper angle. Carefully observe the direc- 
tion of the wind, always throwing against it. 

Ere long ‘‘ boomerang clubs’? will rival the 
now all-consuming ‘baseball teams ’’ in popt- 
larity, and will prove vastly more interesting. It 
is capital sport, affording healthy activity for 
brain as well as body. It is simply fascinating 
to observe the singular gyrations of the boomer- 
ang in its aerial fight. According to the manner 
in which it is thrown, it describes great spirals 
makes immense sweeps, OF gyrates on its own 
axis. To be sure, it requires practice to become 
an adept in the sport, but proficiency in any- 
thing is never acquired otherwise. 


hold it in the hand 


A BOSTON THANKSGIVING. 


By LIAN WHITING. 


Epwarp and Alice Bellingham 
Believed in modern living ; 

So they resolved to celebrate 
An up-to-date Thanksgiving. 


For every fad that e’er was known 
(Boston has one a minute) 

Found in them ardent advocates, 
And they were always “in it.’ 


They lived on “educated” bread ; 
Milk from the laboratory— 

The Walker-Gordon enterprise 
Famous in Boston story. 


And Alice kept her mind well cured ; 
Held ideas upon marriage ; 

And with her husband went to drive 
Tn an electric carriage 


That frightened all the modern steeds 
ene’er they went a-calling, 

And dire disaster in their train 
rought rnin most appalling. 


dward’s profession you will guess ; 
Only an electrician 

Can satisfy the soaring soul 
Of Bostonese ambition. 


They lived in an expensive flat 
Upon the avenue, 

Quite near the Beacon boulevard ; 
They had a river view, 


And from their spacious windows gazed 
Upon the Back Bay Park 

That modern enterprise has made 
From marshes dank and dark. 


A touch on their electric bell 
Instantly set to playing: 

A phonographic orchestra 
Without the least delaying. 


Their guests were lighted, warmed and fed 
And entertained with ease 

Entirely by the wondrous power 
Of storage batteries. 
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Electric power produced the heat 
That fed the kitchen range ; 

And Alice did her marketing 
By photographic change 


That showed her, through the kinetograph, 
Pictures of steak or chop. 

She ordered through the telephone, 
And at her feet did drop 


(Delivered by pneumatic tubes) 
Her fruit, and food, and flowers ; 

And all her shopping, too, was done 
By these progressive powers. 


No time had she to waste in stores, 
With crowds that throng the town; 
And if to see a gown she wished, 
She sent her astral down. 


For culture’s hydra-headed aims 
She kept her mornings clear; 

The lady’s club for Saturdays, 
When saint, savant or seer 


Held her in terms so wondrous wise 
That only Bostonese 

Could comprehend the mystic lore 
Their intellects to please. 


At the dim Esoteric Rooms 
She taught the Yoga classes ; 
And spoke much of the sympathy 
That she felt with “the masses.” 


She read symbolic mysteries ; 
She had a horoscope, 

And by its statements ruled her life, 
And thus prepared to cope 
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With whate’er came of good or ill. 
She held to no exclusion, 
And thus she calmly ruled her life 
Without the least confusion. 


Now when Thanksgiving Day drew near 
The Bellinghams decided 

To give a dinner that should not 
Be by the gods derided— 


A dinner that should but appeal 
To all the higher leanings, 

Shouia accent finer states of mind 
And draw forth hidden meanings. 


From Johnson’s store they ordered more 
Of crackers ‘‘ educated.” 

They had the Walker-Gordon cream 
Prescription formulated. 


Health foods by strange and divers names 
They telephoned for gayly: 

Through the pneumatic tubes there came 
Full many a package daily. 


They bade their guests from Gotham come: 
The guests from Gotham came. 

The phonographic orchestra 
Played songs without a name. 


And all was gay and all was fair 
Until they sat them down, 

And with the ‘“educated’’ bread 
Served guests from Gotham town. 


The Gothamites arose in scorn, 
Looked on their hosts as foes ; 

They hied them hence with small pretense, 
Longed for Delmonico’s. 


“ Alas!’ the Bellinghams exclaimed, 
‘Life is not worth the living ; 
We ne’er again will celebrate 


An up-to-date 


Thanksgiving !”’ 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


THE announcement of a new story by the popular 
Scottish novelist, 8. R. Crockett, will not fail to arouse 
mrad and widespread interest, and especially 80 since 
Seas of the Scotsman into the literature of fie- 
b » Ol recent years, taken the novel-reading world 

ae aeiree A Galloway Herd”’ is somewhat in the 
Ms ein of *'The Lilac Sunbonnet’’—that is to say, it isa 
uae ee with @ good deal of the quaint theolog- 
. Galloway + nizations and presentments of the rugged 
mon to as i oe the reverent Scottish peasant com- 
story deals with we, i “The Stickit Minister.” The 
of a Scottish a the happenings to the wife and child 
finds in the 'nlster’s prodigal son, whom the reader 
i oPening pages of the book on his deathbed 

in London amid Page: : 
‘le close by the ¢_oaualid surroundings, brightened at 
e friendly offices of ‘the minister’s 


flock, who is on a visit to the metropolis. Deprived by 
death of their natural protector, and also of the minis- 
ter, whom death, too, seizes, the wife and child find a 
home in the moorland farm of the Galloway elder who 
had made their acquaintance in London. Here is the 
scene of the chief incidents in the book, and the canvas 
on which is limned, with great literary art, the homely 
domestic life and quiet happenings of the story. The 
idyllic life at Drumquhat is, of course, chequered, not 
only by the arrival of the London waifs, but by the in- 
trusion of characters who figured in the early career of 
the minister’s son’s widow. But the complications to 
which the presence of these characters give rise cannot 
here be gone into; nor can we touch upon the other 
love makings and eventful incidents of the delightful 
story. For thes ¢ reader must be referred to the 
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book itself, which will be found to possess many of the 
characteristic qualities of Mr. Crockett’s genius and en- 
thralling power of narration. ‘“‘A Galloway Herd” is a 
novel that, like Barrie’s ‘‘The Little Minister,’”’ will 
hold the reader captive to its closing page, while it can- 
not fail to add greatly to its author’s now enviable repu- 
tation. 


ANOTHER story of life at a sanitarium, and modeled 
very much on the lines of “Ships That Pass in the 
Night,’? has appeared. It is called ‘‘The Romance of 
Three Bachelors,” and is by Helen Haring. Its principal 
merit lies in its brevity, although it would not be a bad 
story if the puns in the early part of the book had been 
left out. 


In “ Franc Elliott,’”? Mr. Clarence Herbert New intro- 
duces his readers to what he fancifully calls ‘‘ Bohe- 
mia’’—the studio and apartment life around Washing- 
ton Square, in New York city; and, later, to the wider 
spheres of society and politics. The touches of Con- 
gressional life in Washington, we are assured by the 
author, bear the stamp of absolute truth. The account 
of the Matabele campaign in South Africa is ‘‘ tinged 
with that bond of friendship among men which moves 
them to face death, shoulder to shoulder”; and the 
combination of circumstances which mercilessly brings 
John Van Amden and his dearly loved wife, Franc, face 
to face in a New York criminal court, forms a climax 
to the plot. Noone can complain of a lack of incident 
and exclamation points in this example of the New 
fiction. 


As LIGHT distraction for the dolce far niente of Prohibi- 
tion Park, and for readers generally who are fatigued 
by the morbid excitement of latter-day fiction, ‘‘The 
Saloon-keeper’s Ledger’? may be recommended. It 
consists of a series of temperance revival discourses by 
the Rev. Louis Albert. Banks, D.D., and has an intro- 
duction by Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, who finds social 
drinking customs sadly on the increase, and ‘‘the de- 
canters stealing back into families from whom we: ex- 
pect better things.’”? The conclusion of Dr. Banks is 
that the way to stop the evil is to stop the traffic. He 
illustrates the license system as folly by the shortsight- 
edness of Bridget, who, after having been instructed to 
scrub the kitchen floor, was found mopping for dear 
life the water two or three inches deep. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you turn off the faucet, Bridget?’ ‘‘Sure, ma’am, it’s 
mesilf that hasn’t toime, the water keeps me a-moppin’ 
so fast.”’ 


ForeicN missions are a foremost topic of discussion 
just now, owing to recent tragic occurrences in Armenia 
and China; hence the special timeliness of the new 
book published by the Funk & Wagnalls Company, ‘‘A 
Hundred Years of Missions; or, The Story of Progress 
Since Carey’s Beginning,” by Delavan L. Leonard, D.D. 
(associate editor ‘Missionary Review of the World”’). 
[ts design is not to tell a little about everything per- 
taining to the mission fields, but rather to tell enough 
about the most important and characteristic features 
and events in the history of the mission work of the 
century to meet the wants of the multitude of readers. 
Dr. A. T. Pierson, editor of ‘‘The Missionary Review of 
the World,”’ writes the introduction. 


“Tug Hzanrt or A Boy”’ is the title given to the new 
and excellent translation of ‘‘Cuore,” by Edmondo de 
Amicis, from the 166th Italian edition of that world 
famous juvenile classic. ‘‘Cuore”’ is to the youth of 
Italy what Hughes’s ‘*Tom Brown” and Aldrich's 
“Story of a Bad Boy”’ are to English and American 
boys. Well is it entitled ‘‘ Heart,” being one of those 
rare works whose deep sincerity and truth, combined 
with rich humor and vivacity of style, endear it to 
readers, young and old, the world over. The new illus 
trated American edition, issued by Messrs. Laird & Lee, 
of Chicago, cannot fail to prove one of the most popular, 
as well as one of the most wholesome, of the season's 
holiday publications. 


A creat change has been made in the character and 
scope of Frank Lesuiz’s PLEASANT Hours. With the cur- 
rent number for October it becomes an illustrated 
monthly magazine for boys and girls, containing orig- 
inal stories, articles and verses by the leading writers 
for young people. In this number are given the open- 
ing chapters of a serial story for boys by Edward & 
Ellis, and one for girls by Jeannette H. Walworth ; short 
stories by Oliver Optic and Rebecca Harding Davie; a 
football story by Henry E. Haydock ; bicycle stories by 
Max I. Harvey and A. L. Millet ; an article giving some 
useful ‘‘ Hints on Trapping ”’ by F. L. Oswald ; and sv- 
eral other good things, including an illustrated puzzle 
corner. A novel feature for a young folks’ magazine 
starts in the November number of the new monthly. 
It will consist of a department devoted to short talks on 
the new books for boys and girls, by the editor, Mr. 
Frank Lee Farnell, who will endeavor to point out what 
should be selected for reading out of the large number 
of juvenile books published every month. The new 
magazine, which is now called FRANK Lesiiz’s PLEssssT 
Hovrs ror Boys anp Gir1s, is issued on the 25th of each 
month. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A Gattoway Herp. By S, R. Crockett. Cloth, #. 
R. F. Fenno & Co., New York. ; 
Tue Garpen or Epen, U.S.A. By W. H. Bishop. 
Cloth, $1. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
Fraxc Eu.uiotr. By Clarence Herbert New. Paper, Xk. 

G. W. Dillingham, New York. 

A Honprep Years or Misstons. By Delavan L. Leonard, 
ves Cloth, $1.50. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New 

york. 

THE SALoon-KEEPER’S LepcerR. A Series of Temperance 
Revival Discourses. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, 
D.D. Cloth, 75c. Funk’& Wagnalls Co., New York. 

STENOTYPY; OR, SHORTHAND BY THE Typewriter, By 
Rev. D. A. Quinn. Cloth, $1.50. American Book 
Exchange, Providence, R. I. 

Money To LoAN on Au CoLLATERALS: A TALE OF THB 
Times. By Minnie Lawson. Paper, 25c. Excelsior 
Publishing Co., Detroit. 

Osrepaterti (Riviera pt PonenTe). By R. Adler. “It 
lustrated Europe,” No. 166. Orell Fissli, Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

Tue Heart or a Boy. (Cuore.) By Edmondo é 
Amicis. Tlustrated. Paper, 75c. Laird & Lee, 
Chicago. 
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HEROINES AND HEROINE WORSHIP. 


By Lipa Rose McCase. 


Ty NTT 
PRR its 5a beyond the threshold of so vast a the flowery fields, ‘‘Grace in all her steps, 
of the eeeene ae Worship is to review the history Heaven in her eye, in every movement dignity 

orld, Fresh from the hands of the Cre- and love.’ To the blind worship of ‘ resplen- 
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mankind. At the fall of the idol and the wor- 
shiper, earth groaned, and, as 


““Hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden they took their solitary way,” 


self-sufficiency deserted them. Their children 
felt the necessity of looking out and beyond 
themselves. Bewildered, robbed of their herit- 
age, they wandered 
over land and _ sea, 
and in obedience to 
the inherent desire 
the first visible thing 
that called forth 
their wonder became 
the object of their 
adoration. When 
the wandering tribes 
of Ham and Jephthah 
beheld the sun—the 
moon, they fell down 
and worshiped. Chil- 
dren of the Sun, 
Children of the 
Moon, they were 
called, and from 
these two grand di- 
visions of the earliest 
tribes of men spring 
all pagan mythology. 
“The earth, which 
is now divine only to 
the gifted,”’ says a 
modern sage, ‘‘ was 
then divine to who- 
soever would turn his 
eyes upon it.’’ All 
nature was Godlike 
to the bewildered 
hearts, and in time, 
as they fancied they 
beheld the majesty— 
the force which they 
worshiped in na- 
ture reflected in a 
fellow-man, they 
placed him, when 
dead, among the gods. Herein is the essence 
of all hero worship. What is a hero? There 
is scarcely a word more difficult to define. Con- 
ception of the heroic character is as varied as the 
customs and beliefs of nations. To the pagan, 
force is the vital element; the Christian advo- 
cates the sanctification of the soul, while a mod- 
ern thinker asserts that in the earnest, the val- 
iant man, is the hero par excellence, Setting aside 


individual and national conceptions of the he 
roic, the history of the world teaches that the 
principal virtue of the accepted hero lies in the 
exercise of all modifications of courage. Define 
the hero and, with a change of sex, we are at the 
portico of our theme. 

In a day when not the least aggressive feature 
of life and thought lies in the practical adjust- 
ment of the equality 
or the superiority of 
the sexes, it is re- 
freshing to glance at 
pagan ages. The 
equality created in 
Eden largely perme- 
ates its life and liter- 
ature. Everywhere 
the heroine is the 
complement of the 
hero. In the shadow 
of Jupiter's temple 
rises the vestal fire of 
Juno’s altar, and 
while Mars conquers 
kingdoms abroad, 
Minerva preserves 
them at home. To be 
braye was equally es- 
sential to the heroine 
as tothe hero. Much 
in the character of 
the pagan heroine is 
naturally vicious and 
revolting; but it 
must not be forgot- 
ten that Christian 
charity and _ chival- 
rous generosity were 
yet unrevealed. 

Not till Achilles 
dragged dead Hector 
round the walls of 
Troy did Grecian 
arms receive its 
crowning glory. For- 
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A at ties and ambitions of 
Herodias in the eruelty with which she demanded 
the head of St. John the Baptist. The ancient 
classics glow with worship of the heroie woman. 
Turn to the lays of ancient Rome, recall im- 
mortal Homer, whose epic had never been sung 
were there no beauteous Helen, for whom— 

“The Phrygian fields and Xanthan flood 


Were swelled with bodies and were drank with 
blood. ”’ - 
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Had not the fatal passion of a Dido kindled Vir- 
gil’s strain, would the fortunes of sFineas ever 
have been ours? It is with the amatory hero- 
ines of classic lore we are most familiar, yet 
all conditions of pagan life worshiped the 
heroine. She exacted no greater homage in the 
temple than in the amphitheatre, while with lute 
and laurel the softer graces were crowned. In 
the breast of a Ceesar or Alexander glowed no 
purer, no more ardent, love of country than ani- 
mated the Spartan mother, who buckled a shield 
on her son and bade him come home from the 
battlefield with it or on it. 
If to robe another with one’s 
own glory is a virtue rarely 
given the wisest of men, 
where is the hero equal to 
the mother of Brasidas? ‘‘I 
have not left his like behind 
me,” said the Thracian am- 
bassador, who came to com- 
fort her for the loss of her 
son. 

“Tell me not that,’’ said 
she; *‘I know the City of 
Sparta has several citizens 
greater and more valiant 
than he.’’ 

Intellectually as well as 
physically she evoked the 
plaudits of poet, philosopher 
and historian. In Athens, 
when culture attained its 
highest development, we find 
her among the philosophers. 
Did not the scholars of the 
Eastern Empire seek the lec- 
ture halls of Hypatia?— 
Socrates himself drink of the 
wisdom of Aspasia? To read 
the modern press, however, 
atraveler from Altruria might 
well believe that the intel- 
lect of woman was a fin de 
siécle discovery of the daugh- 
ters of Columbia. 

In two Latin, sixteen 
French, four Italian and six 
English tragedies, two of the 
strongest, most comprehen- 
sive types of the heroic 
woman, according to pagan 
ideal of virtue, have been 
preserved to us. In Shake 
speare’s tragedy, which is 
probably the most historically 
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correct, the enticing attributes are exemplified 
in one character, while the other foreshadows the 
flower of Christian fortitude and resignation. 

Resplendent beauty, unrivaled charms, bril- 
liant mental accomplishments, fortified by the 
royal blood of the Ptolemies, and offset by the 
splendor of a sensual epoch, Cleopatra, with her 
thousand arts, is no less dazzling to modern 
imagination than when, dallying with an Antony, 
she aspired to be mistress of the world. 

But the power, the splendor of the queen ; the 
greatness, the littleness of the woman, dazzle 
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Without beguiling us. In vain the broidery of 
Parnassus has exhausted itself in painting the 
‘“rare Egyptian’? without diminishing the hum- 
ble virtues of the ‘tender, dignified, generous 
Octavia.’ Contemplate this injured wife. With 
what fortitude she bore insult and reproach ! 
Could Christian mother have done nobler by her 
God-given children than did this Roman matron, 
who took to her home and to her heart the off- 
spring of the last of the Ptolemies and him 


, 
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“who with half the bulk of the world played as 
he pleased’’?? At the foot of the cross, what an 
imposing Magdalen Cleopatra would have been! 
What higher tribute could Christianity pay the 
“dull-eyed Octaria”’ than did this guilty pagan 
enchantress? Conscious of having forfeited all 
respect—proud, vain, imperious woman that she 
was—the humiliations of gracing a Roman tri- 
umph paled before her dread of meeting the 
‘chastisement of the sober eye.’’ In Christian 
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JEANNE D’ARC IN PRESENCE OF HER JUDGES.—BY FRED, ROE, 


guise the Cleopatras and the Octavias are with us 
yet. 

’ A heroine lost us Eden : it was but fitting that 
a heroine should restore us to our rightful heri- 
tage. All pagan ages worshiped the woman of 
one or more brave deeds, but it remained for the 
humble Virgin of the House of David to elevate, 
to proclaim to the end of time the sacredness of 
all womankind. 

At the consummation of her heaven-born mis- 
sion the ‘‘oracles were struck dumb,’’ and the 
self-same star that guided the Magi to the shrine 
of the most perfect Hero leads the Christian 
world to the foot of Calvary for the model of the 
most perfect Heroine. In the subjection of the 
carnal to the spiritual, Christianity reveals the 
highest type of heroic. In the lives of the saints 
and martyrs—the Agneses, the Perpetuas, the 
Blandinas of the Coliseum—pagan torture tested 
the divinity of the virtuous exemplified in the 
Mother of God. So gloriously they shone in 
the dark days of persecution that the persecutor 
could not withhold his admiration, 

‘* How admirable are these Christian women !”’ 
cries a pagan philosopher. 

To preserve the purity, the power of Christian 


virtues, chivalry rose in the Middle Ages to the 
defense of faith, of law and of love. Chivalry 
framed the heroic character. Now the heroine 
rules in her own domain, and indirectly influ- 
ences outlying provinces. The smile of love, the 
pride of virtue tested the knight's armor. 

“‘True firmness,’’? says I"énélon, ‘‘is gentle, 
humble and tranquil.’’ Of such were the heroines 
of the Crusades, for whose smile of approval in the 
defense of faith, of law and of love fought the 
Godfreys, the Surreys, the Bayards and the Her- 
berts. How much Christianity owes to the hero- 
ines of the chivalrous ages can only be estimated 
by the deeds of its heroes. 

“You cannot think that the buckling on of 
the knight’s armor by his lady’s hand,” says 
Ruskin, ‘‘ was a mere caprice of romantic fash- 
ion. It is the type of an eternal truth—that the 
soul’s armor is never well set to the heart unless 


‘a woman’s hand has braced it; and it is only 


when she braces it loosely that the honor of man- 
hood fails.”’ 

It was in the evening of chivalry that Isabel 
of Castile quelled tempest-tossed Spain by the 
exercise ~* those virtues that rouse the purest, 


the noble. he truest aspirations of the soul. A 
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century later England beheld in 
Margaret Roper one of the most ex- 
alted types of the heroine. It was 
Sir Thomas More who first earnestly 
advocated the higher education of 
woman; not such as would disqualify 
her from her duties as housewife or 
mother, but such as would make her 
whole manner of living more clevated, 
more enlightened, more intellectual. 
When he stood upon the scaffold and 
turned his eyes for the last time upon 
that daughter whose filial devotion 
disarmed death of its terror, he be- 
held in her, as do all unbiased read- 
ers of history, one of the highest 
types of that valiant woman in whom 
there is nothing of so much worth 
as a well-instructed soul. 

How fades the patriotism of the 
pagan in the light of the heaven- 
born inspiration of the Maid of Or- 
leans, unique to-day in the world’s 
history, beatified after the lapse of 
three centuries by the very power 


that condemned her to the stake ¥ 
What of the Madame Rolands and 
Charlotte Cordays, the self-sacrificing 
Florence Nightingale, Grace Darlingg 
or Kate Shelby? 

True women of imprudent zeal, 
rash patriotism and questionable 
morals confront us in modern no 
less than in ancient lays of the 
heroic ; for, alas! as has been fore- 
told : 

“Thus fame shall be achieved, renown 
on earth, 
And what most merits fame in si- 
lence hid.’ 

In practical life, as in literature 
and art, the nearer the cross the 
higher, the more perfect, the hero- 
ism. As the genius of a Petrarch 
was roused to sing of a Laura, a 
Dante of a Beatrice, a Tasso of a 
Leonora, a Spenser of a Rosalind, 
so in the fullness of love the hearts 
of the faithful continue to implore 
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the intercession of the Mother of God. Witness 
that immortal diadem—jewels gathered from the 
world’s mines and set by the Church to the Lit- 
any of Loretto. Here are a few of its gems: 
‘Mirror of Justice,’’ ‘‘Seat of Wisdom,’’ ‘‘Mys- 
tical Rose,’’ ‘‘ Tower of David,’’: ‘‘Tower of 
Ivory,”’ ‘‘ House of Gold,”’ ‘‘Gate of Heaven,”’ 
‘‘Morning Star,’’? ‘‘Queen of Angels,’’ ‘‘ Com- 
forter of the Afflicted,’”’ ‘‘ Refuge of Sinners.”’ 

Not till infidelity dethroned the Virgin to en- 
shrine the mistress as the painter’s model, did 
the magical skill of the old masters decline. The 
Mother of God in literature, the Mother of God 
in art, verily, the Cloth of Gold in the world’s 
worship of the heroic woman. With varying 
fortune the Christian heroine glides through the 
pages of the poet, the historian and the novelist, 
bringing us to our own day. 

What is the modern conception of the heroic? 


We have seen that to be brave was the pagan’s 
ideal, subjection of the carnal to the spiritual the 
Christian ; but if we glance at the literature, the 
art, the life about us, the accepted character CoM 
fronts us with the combined elements of the 
pagan, the Christian and the devil. 

The Dorotheas, the Gwendolens, the Romolas 
—what miserable failures! Even the ™®st 
hand of a George Eliot is powerless to lift them 
to the realization of her own ideal. With soe 
tific agnosticism they descend to the level of her 
Depending solely aE 
human aids for sustenance, uplifting, they int 
as must all that are clay. The heroine h@* bees 
banished from the analytical school. TP© o. 
tions of Howells and James scarcely esc#P° ak 
icature. They fail to leave themind i? a stale 


own incompleteness. 


at 
of musing—the test, Goethe tells us, of # BF re 
work—or to inspire the heart with a longi”! © 


HEROINES AND 


higher, better things. As for the ‘‘ Dodos,’”’ 
“Yellow Asters,’’ ‘‘Superfluous Woman,”’’ ete., 
are they not eruptions of diseased imaginations ? 
There can scarcely be more convincing evidence 
of the insufficiency, or instability, of the ana- 
lytical, the realistic school than the ardor with 
which their creators, upon the slightest provoca- 
tion, rush to the defense of their art. Even the 
Sage of Chelsea warns us, ‘It must not be for- 
gotten that the ideal does exist.’’? The prosaic, 
the realistic, are insufficient. 
This workaday world must 
cherish the ideal. It is an 
imperative need of the hu- 
man heart. If we are to 
attain the best that is in us 
through the agency of the 
novelist, the fictional heroine 
must build up, not tear 
down. Behold the maudlin 
sentimentality of the press : 
what a mockery are the 
heroines it emblazons !_ The 
dregs of the sensual or fan- 
atic life of the Old World ; 
the Helens of the police and 
divorce courts, vie with the 
mistress of the White House 
in the capricious affection of 
journalistic headlines and 
portrait caricature. A breath 
creates, a breath destroys, 
these heroines of the press. 
A column to the beauty, ac- 
complishments, wealth or 
social position of the culprit ; 
a parenthetical clause to the 
crime. 

“Society,’? says Carlyle, 
“is the foundation of hero 
worship.’? What is society ? 
It is what woman makes it. 
Was there ever weighticr 
obligation, broader opportu- 
nity for the exercise of the 
highest elements of hero- 
ism? The modern social 
heroine is a moral coward. 
Fear of offending prevalent 
custom, or tyrannical fash- 
ion, blunts sensibility, 
devours principle. A seat. 
in high places, ‘‘to ride 
in triumph on men’s 
tongues’? is the ruling 
ambition. It is inconsequent 
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if the lever be a scorner of virtue, provided 
he bear the trade-mark of social approbation. 
What mountains of infamy are not daily buried 
under the stereotyped phrase—‘‘ a perfect gentle- 
man’*! : 

Not till mothers, wives and daughters ‘ gird 
their loins with strength and strengthen their 
arms’’ to deny the favor of their smiles and 
the hospitality of their homes to the debauché, 
and give to character its rightful recognition, 


WOTAN’S FAREWELL TO BRUNHILDE. 
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will modern social heroism rise to the Christian 
ideal : 
** To virtue’s humblest son let none prefer 
Vice, though descended from the Conqueror.” 


Despite the decadence on every side of rever- 
ence for high ideals, the germs of the highest 
heroism are with us still. Another Concord, an- 
other flag of the Union will not call in vain 
for a Molly Pitcher, a Barbara Frietchie. 

All the Monicas are not dead. Oh, for a 
glimpse of the myriads of heroines who have 
gone to the grave ‘‘unwept, unhonored and un- 
sung’’!—the good old mothers, the patient wives, 
whose soul secrets were unknown save perhaps to 
the valiant son, the faithful daughter ! 

** All Tam I owe to my mother ; all I hope to 
be is what my wife shall choose to make me.”’ 
In the hero who voices such sentiments is  re- 


SAPPHO.—BY N. SICHEL. 


flected the heroine’s labors. In the lowly, no less 
than the higher walks of life blossoms the heroic 
woman. ‘To spin and sew and light the fires 
at home”? may be her lot—to watch her life go 
out ‘in toils that praise will never pay’: 

“To hear of high heroic things, 


And yield them reverence due. 
* * * ¥* % 


But since we know the gate is low 
That leads to heavenly bliss, 

What higher grace could God bestow 
Than such a life as this?’ 


Pre-eminently this is woman's age. As a mar- 
ketable topic, her discovery of herself, however, 
begins to show signs of innocuous desuetude. 
She has taken herself too seriously, and reaction 
is inevitable. Every branch of the tree of knowl- 
edge is within her grasp—all practical walks of 
life open to her. The marvels she has accom- 
plished are indisputable. The 
steps she has taken can nevel 
be retraced. Never before in 
the world’s history has she 
had such power for the broad- 
ening and the strengthening 
of the worship of her kind. 
Is she making the most of 
her spurs? Will the next 
century find her securely 
established in that happy 
medium toward which all true 
women are traveling according 
to their light ? 

‘“The hero has had his: 
day,’’? says the modern suf- 
fragist. Do they realize the 
insult this popular delusion 
flaunts at all womankind? - 
Not until she usurps the he- 
ro’s place will the heroine 
cease to be. 

Trite but true is the aph- 
orism: ‘It is not the force 
upon, but the power behind 
the throne that makes and un- 
makes worlds.’”’ Reserve 
power is woman’s divine birth- 
right. It is as effective to-day 
as it was in the beginning. 
It is the force that now make= 
possible all her intrinsic out- 
ward achievements. Women 
of whom the public never hear 
are constantly replenishing it. 
They are the vestal virgins that 
keep the altar fires perennial. 
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The failure of the novelist and the dramatist to What stellar space, what mortal mire, 
satisfactorily depict the concoction dubbed the Has not the fair sex ventured through ? 
“yY ¥ . ; Indeed, we men folk might admire 

New W. 72 ag oote 1g ‘re- ’ 

oman ”” is the mooted question. Cre If the New Woman were but new. 


ator and critic are playing shuttlecock with a 


. = * 66 Sha wawaa row) net] Hf 
bagatelle, There is no new Woman. She is, and She vexes now with questioning, 


Must taste, experience, inquire ; 


ahs will be, “the same Eve whom Adam For curiosity’s the spring 

knew.” That sends her soaring high and higher ; 
Amiable Andrew Lang hits the nail on the That bade her with the snake conspire, 

head in his Ballade of the New Woman”’: And to the snake alone be true, 


Who brought on us that heavenly ire— 


. . . t] N Ww oO © wet u yr. 
She ig, alas! no novel thing, If the New Woman were but new 


For history herself might tire, : 
Might faint and fall in following “We might not labor and perspire, 
Where the Old Woman did aspire! If the New Woman were but new.’ 
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THE HEROINES OF CHIVALRY. 


By Mrs. FRANK LESLIE. 


Tue age of chivalry, which furnished woman’s 
first great opportunity in civilization, developed 
three types of the heroine, which T think niay 
stand a typical classification for the ages preced- 
ing as well as those which have followed, 

Chivalry, while in outward form a martial or- 
ganization, was at heart a religio-social movement 
for the honor of ‘‘ Christ and His Ladye Mother.”’ 
As the worship of Mary, maid and mother, grew 
and spread abroad, for her sake all womanhood 
became idealized and exalted, and what is now 
regarded as the most distinctive feature of chiv- 
alry gradually arose. No period ever developed 
a lovelier type of woman—brave, yet tender ; 
proad in her purity, yet filled with the gentle 
humility of the Christian ideal ; modest, yet lov- 
ing, and not ashamed to love with all her 
strength of heart and soul and body. 

Its heroines, as I have said, may be divided 
into three typical classes. These are, first, the 
avowed ladies of pleasure, the dames galantes, 


like Margaret of Navarre and the fair doctrinaires 
of the Provengal courts of love ; second, the war- 
like, such as Norman Eloise and Isabella, Brito- 
mart and Clorinda, and the inspired culmination 
of the type in the maiden paladin of Orleans ; 
third, and most sympathetic of all, the gracious, 
noble, queenly ideal, represented by Philippa of 
England or Isabella of Castile. oe 

The first type is as old as Eve and as new as 
the chronique scandaleuse in this morning’s news- 
paper. She smiles out, in many guises, through 
the writings of the old prophets of Israel, in the 
songs of Solomon and David. Hers is 


“The face that sunk ‘a thousand ships 
And burned the topless towers of Ilion.” 


On Grecian Olympus she wins the prize where 
wise Mirerva fails. She binds her brows with 
the fillets of Aspasia, and great Pericles learns 
wisdom at her feet. Serpent of old Nile, she 


subdues the conquering Ciesar and charms the 
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Mars-like Antony to sweet ruin. On many a 
throne, or behind it, she reigns triumphantly 
through the ages. And it was only yesterday 
that a modern Antony—General Boulanger, of 
France—paid her the tribute of his ambition and 
his life. Yes, she is indeed one of the heroines 
of immortality. Condemn her as we will, there 
she is, forever flashing back the unanswerable 
argument of her smile, like Phryne before her 
judges, 


“To teach the world that beauty cannot die.” 


ever been, proverbial. The timid, fragile, wasp- 
waisted heroine was merely a fashion of the early 
part of the century and is now practically ex- 
tinct. 

In these times women simply find other and 
better ways of being brave. In the wars they min- 
ister to the wounded on the field of battle, or, 
what is more trying and heroic still, nurse them 
in the hospitals, like Florence Nightingale, or 
Clara Barton, or Mother Marie Thérése, Superior 
of the French Sisters of Charity in Tonquin, and 
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(London Graphie Gallery of Shakespeare's Heroines.) 


The second type of heroine, the warlike lady, 
cannot be said to appertain especially to any one 
epoch of history, though indeed she is absent 
from our own. It is not reasonable to suppose 
that feminine human nature has changed, espe- 
cially in a retrograde fashion, during these latter 
centuries. Despite the traditional terror of a 
mouse, the physical courage of woman’ is un- 
doubtedly as great as ever it was, if indeed the 
modern fad for bodily culture has not tended to 
augment it, and her moral courage, as it has 


lately decorated with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor ; who served with her country’s armies in 
the Crimea, in Italy, in Syria, in Mexico, in 
China, and was wounded at Reischoffen_ in the 
war of 1870. Such, too, are Grace Darling and 
Ida Lewis. Mrs. Peary is the first heroime ug 
Arct’« explorations, though several of the Rese 
ent generation have penetrated the interior of the 
Dark Continent. The wives of army officers in 
the far West, the farmers’ wives in the Rast, 
widowed mothers of large families in our cities, 
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and women with no husbands at i >» b 
New England —all these furnish examples of 
both physical and moral courage that are as fine 
as anything in ancient or medieval times, and 
which are just beginning to emerge in modern 
r* fiction. 
As to the queenly type, the opportunities for 


. 1k 


a % eatht are De .30 numerous in these 
democratic times, the 1 it is not improbab: 
that some who we wea: -g the roy hor imperal 
crowr’ to-day—such, for example, as Victoria of 
Britai 1, Margaret of Savoy, or Haruko of Japan 
—will‘finally take their place in history beside 
their prototypes of old. 


A LEGEND OF JEANNE D’ARC, 
(La Moisson @ Epées. ) 


By Francois Corpse. * 


. Once, through an ancient town, beside the silver Loire, 
Rode Jeanne, the Maid inspired, upon her steed of war, 


And called the men to arms: ‘‘Come, warriors! follow me.”’ 


An aged man replied: “ Alas, poor warriors we. 

The English o’er our land have swept, a raging flood. 
The hoofs of Talbot’s horse are crimson with the blood 
Of my own, only son. Our men are all cut down. 

The widowed, orphaned, old, stay helpless in our town 
To plant the simple cross o’er fields of new-made graves. 


Yonder they rise, as thick as corn in:summer waves. 


” 


But bravely smiled the Maid—her face was good to see. 
Again, ‘‘Come, old and young!’ she cried. ‘‘Come, follow me.” 


The old man spoke once more—tears dimmed his feeble sight: 
“Their pillage left us naught—we have no arms to fight. 


We have nor blade nor stock, nor arrow nor cross-bow. 
Though willing, O Jeanne d’Arec, how can we with thee go 


? ww’ 


Upon her saddle-bow she crossed her hands in prayer; 


Then. turned again and said: ‘‘Good father, show me where 
¢ 
Those many crosses mark the new graves of your dead.” 


Then, on her snow-white horse, she followed as he led, 


And all the throng behind. 


So came they to the place. 


Now Jeanne’s low-murmured prayer had reached the throne of grace; 
For, lo! the simple sign that marked each swelling mound— 

Two saplings rudely crossed, and planted in the ground— 
Miraculously changed to bright swords, every one, 

Wi. guards of fine-wrought steel, rose glittering to the sun ; 

As if each patriot’s grave had raised an arm in air, 


To the beam of heaven’s eye, imploring vengeance there. 


Jeanne, to the Christians round, all hushed, with bended knee, 
Said gently, once again: ‘‘To arms! and follow me 
For God has given us His promise and His sign— 
For you, deliverance ; for France, triumph divine.’ 


= 
Translated from the French by Henry Tyrrell. 
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THE MAN WHO RESEMBLED CHRIST. 


By A. Cressy Morrison. 


LIkE a tranquil lake, the soul of man mirrors 
the light of Heaven. Along the shores of sur- 
face-thought «row the green sedges which tell us 
of liquid purity beyond. Ripples of mirth laugh 
on the rolling pebbles of the beach of social eon- 
tact ; swect-scented lilies of poetic fancy rise 
from greater depths to kiss amid the dimples the 
rosy cheek of morn, and open o the light the 
pretty petals of courtesy with enerous profu- 


sion. The dancing waves catch the sunbeam- 
yet we sometimes see the white sand of fun’ 
mental purpose far down below. But deeper 

the mind of man—where secret springs of it. 
pulse rise in silence from depths impenetral“: 
secure from the gaze of passing interest—whir 
friendship’s golden sunlight is gently parried |: 
a transparent vail as of limpid water—beyond tl. 
knowledge of philosophy—deeper than can Jow' 
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the eyes of love—below the keenest search of in- 
trospection—answerable only to conscience and 
to God—there resides the soul of man. 

The whispering pines gossip of the wind, but 
know it not, nor whence, nor whither. The tiny 
brook bubbles to the whip-poor-will of dingles, 
dells and sunny fields then rushes on to float 
the commerce of a nation. The whip-poor-will 
forgotten, need nevey!leeper look, for whip-poor- 
will has seen nothixg but the shallow rill of 
noisy water. 

Thus we, who prate of reasons and make great 


657 


argument of motives, who pronounce with axiom 
judicial the laws which govern being, may 0” a 
find in some simple circumstance the key to 
quite another door of cause. Unlock the guarded 
portal and out will burst a hundred reasons to: 
baffle precedent, and argument will tremble that 
it judged so quickly. 

IT met the man who resembled Christ amid the 
crumbling ruins of Masada. The sinking sun 
was about to hide itself behind the seared and 
riven cliffs whose broken faces tell with silent 
grandeur the weird and woful fate of Sodom and 


_ QUINS OF MASADA.”? 


a 
er 


Gomorrah. He was leaning with a thoughtful 
air over the battlements across which, with wan- 
ing courage, the Jews fought their last fight, dy- 
ing amid triumphant shouts of Roman victory, 
and where with them died the Jewish nation. 
Below us spread the sparkling waters of the Dead 
Sea, clear but ominous. Here and there along 
the shore, within the range of extended vision, 
nestled the tents of nomadic Arabs; and where 
the brackish springs burst from beneath the 
cliffs and sank into the thirsty earth, occasional 
patches of vegetation could be seen. 

As I approached the man who resembled 

. Christ he turned his dreamy eyes, with thought- 
ful glance, upon me, and with musical voice ad- 
dressed me in my native tongue. His features 
were delicately cut; his hair long, of a reddish- 
brown color and wavy; his eyes a soft, beautiful 
blue, with dark eyebrows and lashes ; his beard 
was slightly curly, and hung gracefully from his 
chin. In other words, I could not better de- 
scribe him than to say he was like the painters’ 
conventional conception of Christ. In his face, 
however, there was no touch of the divine, and 
his mouth was a little more sensual than the lips 
of Christ are usually painted. T say he resem- 
bled Christ because he seemed a reproduction in 
the flesh of the average ideal as painted by the 
artists of the world. 

As we stood there looking out upon the waves, 
where the white sail is never seen, and across to 
those mighty palisades where Christ was tempted, 
the sun with many blushes hid itself, and the 
lengthening shadows told us of the sweet ap- 
proach of night. That I might get another 
glimpse of the rosy countenance of the descend- 
ing sun, I stepped upon the parapet and turned 


to look, and as I did so a loosened stone fell ~ 


with sudden crash at the feet of the man who re- 


sembled Christ. Throwing his arms above him, 
like an image of the crucified, and with a look 
upon his face like that of Christ on Calvary, he 
said, in almost breathless whisper, ‘‘ My God! it 
will fall!’ Then in a moment the startled nerves 
settled back to calmness, and with a smile as 
sweet as love and a touch of color in his cheeks, 
he followed me and turned to see the sun. 

We stood there till ’twas nearly dark, when, 
in clambering down, he again was startled, and, 
slipping, fell upon the dust. I picked him xp, 
and, brushing his whitened garments, soon made 
him quite at ease again. He seemed so grateful 
for this that I felt at liberty to ask why he per- 
mitted himself to resemble another, and so I said: 

‘* My friend, you have said so much about my 
kindness that I have determined to ask youa 
question. You may answer or not, as you like 
Do you know that your face seems like a picture 
of Christ cut from a painting ?”’ 

**T do,’’ he replied. 

‘* Would you be willing to tell me the cause of 
this resemblance and the motive for its enhance- 
ment ?”’ 

With an expression of sadness he turned to 
me, uttering these astonishing words : ‘‘ Would 
you have me destroy a resemblance whickGod 
has given me ?”’ 

‘*Which God has given you?” 

‘¢Observe,’’? he answered. 

So saying, he held out his hands before me, 
showing two red marks, one on the back of each. 
They looked as if he had been nailed to the 
cross. I could not re- 
strain my astonishment, 
and I exclaimed: 

“Ts it possible that 
in your effort to main- 
tain a resemblance you 
have had your hands 
cut in this way ?” 

‘“No,”? he replied ; 
“these are not cuts. 
Look again.”’ 

I examined them 
more closely ; the skin 
had never been 
broken. a 
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“SHE PLACED THE LETTER UPON THE FEET OF THE IMAGE.” 


a 


ae 
SHE COULD LOOK OVER THE WALL INTO THE CHURCH.”’ 


Softening his voice into a delicate intonation 
which one could expect from a woman, he suid; 
‘“My mother gave me these. It is no secret, ] 
will tell you the story.” 

An early bird of night at that moment flew 
over our heads, and, with the agonized expression 
which I had seen before, he cried again: “My 
God! It has fallen !’’ 

Recovering himself, he said : ‘‘I beg your par 
don,”’ and continued. ‘‘ My mother was a Jeves 
and her father was one .of those orthodo 
Jews who had inherited from his remarkable 
line of ancestors the quintessence of Jewish 
hatred and bigotry. It seemed as if the accum- 
lative enmity with which his race had for age 
regarded Christians had its epitome in him. Hs 
house was situated adjoining a church, and, to 
show his spite, he had built a high wall 
of brick between himself and this edifice. 

How strange it is that in every 
creed, no matter how lovely its sen- 
timent or what the basis 
of belief may be, there 
are always those who carry 


their jealous adhesion into big 
otry ! 
‘So her father, deserting these 

. tenets of the Jewish religion whie? 
- have made the Jews known an! 

respected, and which are the 
foundation of their wonderful success 8 8™5 
was swept away by his zeal and carried | 
fanatic prejudices far beyond the pale of Jo 
daism. } 
‘ “My mother’s room was on the gm 
floor, where she could look over the wall a | 
the church, and, strange as it may Se 
harsh doctrines of her parent creed, 25 st 
by her father, reacted upon her gentle a - 
and made her tender, penitent and eae 
ideal in her religion, The name ° 
had never been mentioned to 
tones of derision, and when from a exe 
she could look into the church @° the lit | 
rays of iridescent light falling upon | 
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pM figure of the Saviour, which was placed 

er a little bracket inside the large window, it 

ahi er thinking in the most curious way of whom 
x! man of God might be. 

One morning, tempted by a curiosity which 
7**rcame her fear, she stepped through a gate- 
adh *y and entered the church. Before this figure 
w te several persons kneeling. Startled at her 

Xemerity, she hesitated for a moment between 

wistfulness and fear, and then knelt also. The 

grand melody of the organ pealed forth with 

sombre inspiration and tremulous feeling. The 

words, ‘Glory to God in the highest, peace on 
earth, good will to men,’ swept her sensitive soul 
as a Fushing wind sweeps to vibrant harmony an 
Lolia.n harp. Asolemn voice in chanting meas- 
ures fold the old, old story of Christ, and she 
crept = way a Christian, frightened lest her con- 
versior 2 should be known, but glad to forget the 
vindicti ~-e doctrine of her father in the tender 
love of €Thrist. 

“As & -ime went on, her visits to the church be- 
came m «Te frequent, and, as she always chose 
an early— Adour, she sometimes met the organist 
whose me? Edy had so inspired her. His quick 


but gentle step proclaimed the elasticity of early 
manhood. His high forehead was crowned by a 
wealth of | —hair both light and wavy. His eyes 


were blue——Of that deep blue which tells of soul, 
and his ec? plexion fair, His whole appear- 
ance indicab <4 character, refinement and enthu- 
siasm for the ideal in music and art. His hands 
and stender, 2pered fingers were as delicate as 
those of a wo 2an. His dignity of manner was 
that of gentle reserved power and a dominant 
will He we ®* the realization of ‘Softness in 
manner and fi27™N¢ss in execution.’ 

‘‘THe chance Meetings of the two turned to 
meetings of int«ntion, and the friendship which 
sprang up between them ripened into love. He 
asked my motl—er’s hand and, when she con- 
sented, went bolelly to her father, and in a manly 
way asked him to agree to the marriage, Noth- 
ing could have 80 grated 
upon this harsh and bigoted 
man. The idea of a Chris- 
tian having the temerity to 
ask for his daug y,er— the 
daughter of a Jew—wyas quite 

beyond his compreshension. 
With vehement em @>hasis he 
raised his hands arm d cried: 
‘Thou, a Christian, art like 
all Christians — bliix<d! As 
blind to-day as wher in ig- 


norance and with the _ meek- 
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ness of a hypocrite thou didst follow a blind 


leader of a blind religion. 


Nay, more, thy love 


is blind, else couldst thou see that thou couldst 


never hope to win the daughter of a Jew.’ 


‘With calmness born of will, and voice mel- 
lowed by the music in his soul, a voice in which 
rang the emphasis of truth sincere, my father 
said: ‘Love is not blind; but if she were cold 
as ice, which ’neath the sun doth glitter, while 


the gladsome rays are lost 
in frigid depths—or if she 
were light as thistledown 
and knowing little cared 
for naught but pleasure 
profitless and folly—or 
spiteful, quick to anger, 
and in temper sullen as a 
frown from ocean wayes all 
tempest tossed ; if she with 
pride uncompromising 
scorned the very love that 
is so freely given, and 
crushed beneath her care- 
less tread the flowers of 
deep affection—still would 
my love in triumph leap 
the chasm of her faults and 
kiss to life the rill of good 
that flows below. You say 
that love is blind. 
Oh, God, I know 
I love her. For 
me, this is enough 
to make her per- 
fect had she 
a thousand 
faults. There- 
fore I see her 
perfect, and 
thus shall 


— 
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“Sie STEPPED THROUGH A GATEWAY AND ENTERED THE CHURCH.” 


always sce; for secing thus fans to constancy 
the love in me which declares her perfect. Why, 
she is warm as spice winds. The Orient knows 


no sweeter warmth than her pink lips. Her’ 


voice, like silver bells, swings free in frank opin- 
ion, and throwing wide her heart illumines each 
corner with the light of perfect conscience. 
Pride with her is hid beneath the truest mod- 
esty, and in the music of her soul is not a note 
of arrogance. Sceing so much, can anyone say 
thet love is blind? What care I if I but love, 
and my heart declares the inclination true? God 
could tell you why, but’tis enough for me to 
know I love ; and loving, I proclaim that love 
can see,’ 

““The interview terminated in another attack 


more brutal than the first, which for my moth- 
er’s sake was not resented. Mecting my mother 
again and finding that she was as determined to 
carry their point as himself, they agreed to be 
married, not in secret, but openly and publicly, 
and then to face the consequences. 

“The next morning, in the church, they were 
married in the presence of all who happened to 
be there. For three weeks they had the happi- 
ness of married life, when my grandfather, hay- 
ing successfully laid his plans, and taking advat- 
tage of a crime that had been committed, fast- 
ened circumstantial evidence upon my father, 
and he was thrown into prison. My mother 
then being left without support, at the com- 
mand of my grandfather was forced to retum 
home. 

‘Por several months letters were intercepted, 
and she heard nothing from her husband; but 
one morning a letter was placed in her hand. It 
was the first and last she ever received from him, 
and this unfinished. The pen had dropped from 
his fever-stricken hand after an expression of 
love and faithfulness and hope of a speedy re- 

lease. A doctor finished the le- 
ter. My father was dead. 
‘‘Crushed with grief and bray- 
ing all danger, my mother rushed 
_down stairs, through the little gate, 
and into the church. Her heart 
filled with anger and hopelessnes, 
she stood for a moment before the 
figure of Christ, whose face had 
been indelibly impressed upon her 
mind. The golden sun shone soft- 
ly through the colored window, 
gathering beauty from the rich ga 
ment of a pictured saint. The 
tinted rays crossed slantingly the 
shadowed archway of the chancel. 
gilding its pathway as truth lights into gold the 
leaden hue of doubt. They fell full upon the 
figure of Christ, which became radiant in the 
glistening halo. It was like an opalescent get! 
set in a dim recess, shining as an_ inspiration 
through the dark mists of ignorance, or drawing, 
like faith, the diverging rays of intellectus. 
thought to a prismatie focus in Christ—the bri 
liant centre, the foundation rock of Christianity. 

‘‘Christ’s example of forgiveness began to aj 
peal to her throbbing heart, and with her head 
bowed she placed the letter upon the feet of the 
image, and standing beneath the figure with her 
hands upon the little bracket, wept. 

‘My grandfather, who had passed her room # 
the moment she left it, had followed her with 
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foun tread, As she assumed the posture be- 
curbed re figure of Christ he stood with his lips 
passio 2 try ing with all his power to restrain his 
—_ Nate impulse to disturb her. The stately 
an decked in the splendor of a church official, 
eS ponderous staff in hand and ears agog for 
1 _ Shing, crept behind that he might learn the 
J Use of such excitement. As they stood there 
hey heard her murmur a prayer to Christ for 
strength to bear and power to forgive. Her gen- 
tle voice in accents tender, like music, filled the 
Space around. Her upturned eycs with welling 
tears were softly glistening ; parted the rosy lips 
whose saintly innocence their very words pro- 
clainied, and her hair, which fell in loosened 
piace defied constraint. 
OU» to Christ, whose image shone above, up 
through the halo of the tinted 
2X, sun, up to Heaven as if on an- 
gels’ wings, she sent her spirit 
straight to God. Scourged and 
. seared by grief, she shuddered 
as a martyr on the rack, but in 
her heart faith had found a 
home, love had builded there 
an hallowed temple, where 
her soul found rest, and as 
she rose from prayer her 
eyes were fixed on Christ. 
The light, which came 
bursting through a win- 
dow where the angels 
clustered, brought to 
her lifted countenance 
the beauty of exqui- 
site peace. Through 
the twilight of the 
shadowy church rushed 
a peal of music—a 
benediction which 
proclaimed a soul 
had found its 
God —and from 
her spirit’s in- 
most depths 
she cried : 
‘For 


“THE STATELY St®—is6, WITH PONDEROUS 
STAFF wy AND.” 


Thee, Christ the Lord, will I forgive! It all 
came to him then—the letter from her hus- 
band, the receipt of which he had forbidden, 
and the fact that she had become a Christian, 
which he never had mistrusted. The towering 
passion which he held with difficulty in check 
then overpowered him, and with a determination 
to frighten her into submission he turned with 
the suddenness of rage and seized with powerful 
grasp the heavy staff of the Swiss, intending to 
bring it down with all his foree upon the latter. 
The unwieldy weapon missed its mark and 
crashed upon the little hands which Jay in sup- 
plication at the fect of Christ. The force of the 
blow was so great that the bracket was broken, 
and with a swaying motion the heavy figure fell 
like Divine vengeance, crushing him in death 
upon the floor. 

“My God! it will fall! exclaimed my 
mother. ‘My God! it will fall? Then with 
her broken hands she tried to remove the heavy 
image from her father’s prostrate form.  Fail- 
ing, she fainted, and:never regained her con- 
sciousness till I was born, and then—she died. 

“This is why I resemble Christ. This is 
why a 

As he spoke a crash of thunder from a sudden 
storm broke in upon his conversation, and with 
the same agonized expression which was no 
doubt upon his mother’s face at that terrible 
moment in the church, and exclaiming ‘‘ My 
God! it will fall !’ the man who resembled Christ 
sprang to his feet and vanished in the darkness. 


* * * * * * 


Like whispering pines we gossip, but know 
each other not. The little rill of intellect we 
scarcely note, or, noting, scorn, may some day 
have the power to float the argosy of our inmost 
heart’s desires. Who can judge the motives of 
the mind which spring from causes which defy 
control? Yes, deeper in the mind of man, 
where secret springs of impulse rise in silence 


‘from depths impenetrable, secure from the gaze 


of passing interest ; where friendship’ s golden 
sunlight is gently parried as by a transparent 
vail of limpid water ; beyond the knowledge of 
philosophy, deeper than can look the eyes of 
love, below the keenest search of introspection, 
ansWerable only to conscience and to God—there 
resides the soul of man. 
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EVERY time I 


Holland 


wonder 


grows at its 
want of popularity with 
artistic holiday - makers. 


It lies close to our lines of 


travel. The journey to the Hague 
is pleasanter than that to Paris, and 
not much longer, while it costs a 
great deal less. Once at the Hague, 
you can live in a hotel looking out 
on a deer park, and thefice, day by 
day, you can overrun all the main 
body, so to speak, of Holland. Am- 
sterdam, in the north, is only fifty 
minutes away, while strung on the 
line between it and the political 
capital are Haarlem and Leyden. 
Westward you can go by the Rhine 
Railway to Gouda, with its cheese 
market and its wonderful stained 
glass, to Utrecht, and to such pic- 
turesque and little-visited places as 
Nimeguen, Arnhem and Bois-le-Duc. 
Five miles to the south the spires of 
Delft with their memories of Wil- 
liam the Silent and of De Hooch and 
Vermeer, rise above the level fields. 
Fifteen minutes in the train takes 
you to Rotterdam through the dis- 
tilleries of Schiedam; another 
twenty minutes and you arrive at 
the jewel of South Holland —the 
fascinating little city on the Maas 
which was the birthplace of Cuyp. 


Each of these places can be visited—and seen as 
holiday-makers see things — between breakfast 
and dinner at your Hague hotel; and on your pas- 
sage in the trains you will never want to read. 
Between April and October the Dutch landseape 
is delightful. The sky is high, and the eye 
roa wr leagues across the luscious flatness of 
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the pastures, picking up all sorts of charming 
detail on the way. In the foreground the storks 
and herons and flocks of plover help the piebald 
cows and the high-crested, leggy horses to give 
an aspect at once familiar and strange to the 
scene. The wide stretches of verdure are helped 
in their perspective by the red sails of the 
barges on the invisible canals, and by the wind- 
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berg and Vienna, is the eye more glued to the 
window than it is on the ‘‘ Hollandsche Staats 
Spoorweg.’’ The country is a continuous picture. 
One element of its charm lies in its visibility, in 
the wideness of the panorama, and in the mag- 
nificence of the great perspective of white cloud 
and blue sky unrolled above it. Another lies in 
the happy groups into which things sidle as you 
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mills—or, rather, wind-pumps—in their un- 
broken sequence out to where they dip below 
the horizon. And the farmhouses, with their 
roofed hayricks, their clumps of trees and the 
embracing ditch which serves as a private de- 
fense to each, are still much as they were painted 
by Paul Potter two centuries and a half ago. 
Nowhere, not even in Touraine, or in the High- 
lands of Scotland, or on the line between Nurem- 


rush past them on the level. 
the delicious color. The green fielcis, } 


with strips of blue where the ditclaes re Ge ae 
their rec 


sky ; the purple-brown cottages, With 
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t the 


and-green shutters ; the ved roofs ; the white ack 
green palisades ; the yellow sails Of the barges ; 


the black bodies and restless white arms 0 


the 


windmills ; the black-and-white cows, relieved 
here and there with a red one—al] these make 
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up a palette used by Nature for harmony in her 
own mysterious way ; and the impression is not 
broken when you enter a town. The color fol- 
lows you into the streets. Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam are monotonous, but the other old 
Dutch cities are like so many trays of varied 
fruits. Lively contrasts, tuned by the limpid 
air, meet you at every turn. De Hoochs are all 
about you. The seventeenth century has per- 
sisted into the nineteenth, and innumerable vis- 
tas open before your eyes, which want nothing 
except one slight change in costume to be true 
to the pictures of Van der Heyden and Vermeer. 

Within the last ten or fifteen years, indeed, the 
jerry-builder has started operations on a large 
scale. Round Amsterdam, the Hague and Rot- 
terdam regiments of mushroom houses have 
sprung up. The author of ‘God’s Fool” 
gravely declares that their flimsiness seriously 
affects the sale of newspapers and books! The 
walls are so thin that three families club together 
to take in a newspaper or to buy a novel. These 
are read aloud in the middle house, while those 
on each side listen! So the publishers are go- 
ing to law; but, so far, this kind of thing is prac- 
tically confined to the three chief towns. At Haar- 


lem and Leyden, at Delft and 
Dordrecht, you can still walk 
round the beautiful gardens 
which have replaced the old walls 
and haye little outside you in the 
way of bricks and mortar. These 
cities lie like islands in the sur- 
rounding verdure, which seems 
to lap on their fringes like the 
sea on a coast. 

Perhaps, in spite of what I 
began by saying, those who go 
to Holland for the first time 
should commence with Dord- 
recht, for the characteristics 
of the country are summed up 
in it as they are in no other 
town ; and they should go there 
by the Maas, which is simply 
the tidal Rhine. You arrive at 
Rotterdam from Harwich (sup- 
posing London to be your point 
of departure) in good time for 
breakfast. Directly afterward 
you can go on board the boat, 
which starts from near the Rhine 
Railway terminus, and in about 
| two hours you are at your des- 

tination. The arm of the 

Maas navigated by the steamer is 
about as wide as the Thames at Putney. You stop 
continually at little wayside piers, and you have, 
as arule, to dance a sort of chassé croisé with the 
flects of sailing barges making their way to Rot- 
terdam. When you have gone eight or ten miles 
you will see, rising over the flats to your right, a 
square mass, in which, if you are a student of pic- 
tures, you will recognize a friend. The church 
tower of Dordrecht is apparently unchanged since 
the days of Cuyp. Its simple lines are still crowned 
with the four dials in their clumsy frames, and 
the brick buttresses below are just as they were 
left by the vicissitudes of the Spanish occupa- 
tion. Half an hour after you first catch sight of 
this landmark, the channel you are following 
suddenly opens almost at right angles into one 
much wider. On the farther side, lying low 
upon the water, Dort appears embosomed in 
trees. A dome of emerald copper, the church 
tower, a few gigantic windmills, and the masts 
of shipping rise above the roofs ; but the whole 
seems dwarfed by the huge bowstring girders of 
the railway bridge on the right. This bridge, 
with its sister at Rotterdam and its big brother 
over the Hollandsche Diep, is a great deal less 
hideous than most iron viaducts, but its size 
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knocks everything out of scale. We feel we 
have parted from a disagreeable companion when 
we get out of its sight. The steamer threads its 
way across the wide, ship-dotted channel, and 
comes to beneath the copper dome. The bell 
rings, and you land among a crowd of thin, 
wide-trousered, silk-capped men, and of women 
with the flowing caps and improbable corkscrew 
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you as a visitor to be made weleome, When I 
first went to Dordrecht, some twelve years ago, 
this custom was universal, and my hand had to 
be constantly at my hat. Now it is less general, 
and in a few years, I suppose, will be a thing of 
the past. Not long ago the same pleasant cus- 
tom survived in the smaller show-places in Eng- 
land. Hawthorne was charmed by it at Lich- 


| 


SAWMILLS ON THE NORTITERN DIKE, DORT. 


defenses of the South Hollander. The best hotel 
in Dort is just before you, and after you have 
taken a room and deposited your bag you can 
sally out into strects as paintable as the Vene- 
tian canals. 

The first thing you will notice, if you do not 
put your visit off too long, will be the people’s 
civility. Many of the better-dressed men, and 
all the wearers of any sort of uniform, will salute 


field. 
comes not somuch, I faney, 
travelers, Who are still few and far 
from their neglect to return the szaTaams- 
inconvenient to be always touchizg or’ 
and convenience is a modern god, 
Dordrecht has two long sinuous 


Its growing disuse in a tow 
from tlie 


streets 


n like 
pum be 
between 


*s hat, 


s—one 


runs from the quay to the station, tlie other from 


the quay to the church. 


The chief difference 
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between them and a street at the Hague, for in- 
stance, lies in the rarity of vehicles. Along one 
a tramcar jingles every twenty minutes or so; 
along the other nothing passes except hand-carts, 
and now and then a wedding or a funeral. The 
rest of the town is all bridges and grachts, with 
their lining quays. The population on the water 
must be almost as dense as in the houses. The 
inner harbors are connected with each other and 
with the longer canals by frequent short chan- 
nels, and the whole is crowded with every sort of 
canal and river craft. Ever since the Middle 
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Ages Dordrecht has flourished. Thanks to her 
easy communication with the sea, with Holland 
and Belgium, and with all the countries served 
by the Rhine, she has been a point of collection 
for timber from the Black Forest, for wines from 
the Rhine, for the manufactures of every city to 
be reached by the multitudinous arms of the 
Maas. And so her quays are scenes of never- 
ending bustle. Nothing in Europe is more pic- 
turesque than the view southwestward across the 
harbor which lies in her bosom. This should be 
enjoyed twice in the day. You should go there 
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at high noon, when the sun is beating down— 
not from a cloudless sky—on the gayly-painted 
barges and the swarm of people busied about 
them ; on the cooks who chaffer at the gunwales 
of the floating shops; on the porters unloading 
the gigantic lighters which have been crawling 
hither, perhaps for months, from the other end 
of France ; on the sparkling line of water, which 
is all we see of the harbor itself; on the low 
houses, each with its crane and its gaping grenier 
above, and its housewife washing or knitting be- 
low ; on the circle of grateful trees ; and on the 
great church at the end, rising high-shouldered 


—_ 


against the sky like a watchful mother. | 
the sun all this gives an extraor diners 
of gayety and life ; but the scene is © 
fascinating when the dusk comes 0? a 
lies the supreme charm of Dort; atill high 
does not tell as color while the star 18 ° 

above the horizon. It is afterwrzard, 
last rays are just gilding the tower : 
Kerk, that the red roofs, the groups ? 
sails, the patches of sombre scarlet, where a 
undergarments hang out to dry, tlhe green SI es 
of the barges, with their gay top-hampe; the 
brilliant notes of brass, the dark y-erdure of the 
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trees, and the backgrounds of weather-beaten, 
purple brick, put on a deep transparency, and 
sing together in a rich symphony of color. 

Some of the houses in Dordrecht tempt fortune 
most extravagantly in their dealings with their 
own centre of gravity. It is quite common to 
see an ordinary house three feet out of the per- 
pendicular. Just behind the hotel there are two 


SHIPPING 


which show a dislocation of more than a yard at 
the top, measured} — ewer buildings beside them. 
Such an appearance reminds one of the legend 
which declares that when the Maas burst its 
dykes on the night of the 18th of November, 
-1421, the city was carried en bloc from its site, 
and that the neighbors had some trouble in find- 
ing it next morning! The curious situation of 
the town is due to this same flood. It lies at 


the northern apex of a triangular island, sur 
rounded by arms of the Maas, and is the cap- 
ital of an archipelago called the Biesbosch. 
Some of the Dort waterways are very like 
a Venetian canal. One such long water’ street 
leads from the centre of the town up to the 
church. Houses back on to it on either side, 
the water Japs against their walls, and the trades- 


OFF DORT, 


men deliver their wares from boats just they 
do in Venice. Here and there a bridge leads 
from a lane on the one hand to a twit Lai 
opposite, and gives a point of vi w. Heres again, 
the charm lies almost entirel: “1 color. é 
these purple houses, with th 1 brizht Slee 


fi 4 . soot 0 
their gay sh’ *‘ :rs and balustrac s, in * oe 
Z ves 
a manufacturing town, and you wouln "Ye 
- -hestel- 


thing hardly more picturesque tian Ma" 


THE 


The edges of Dort have a charm of a different 
kind. In the summer evenings a military band 
plays at the railway station, and there the people 
promenade, All round the city, on the line of 
the old enceinte, runs a grove—a sinuous band of 
trees, with a ditch on cither side. Little bridges 
are thrown across the waters at every few vards, 
and each bridge leads up to Some cuquettizh re- 
treat with a fancy name-—‘‘ Mijn Lust,’* { Alwijs- 
heid,’?’ “ Als Ikh Kan,” are among those I re- 
member—puainted over the door, Now and then 
a gigantic windmill—for sawing wood, as a rule 
—breaks into the row, a relic of the day when the 
city rampart still stood high above the plain. As 
you near the Maas the mills became more fre- 
quent and the houses humbler, until at last vou 
debouch on the tail end of the quay, where little 
wooden shops face the water and the people about 
have the listless roll and the lack-lustre eye of 
the seaman ashore. Pa 

This is searcely the place’ to walk of the histor- 
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ical glories of Dort, of the first meeting of dep- 
uties from the United Provinces in 1572, of the 
famous Synod which settled the form of the na- 
tienal religion, or of other events chronicled in 
the pages of Motley ;— but something must be 
said of Dort’s chief claim to remembrance ina 
periodical dealing with art. It is the birthplace 
of Albert Cuyp. He lived chiefly at a maison de 
campague—we could not call it a country house— 
on the outskirts, called ‘ Dordwijk.’’ He is 
supposed to have painted only as an amateur, 
and to have been by trade a brewer. His fore- 
runner and exemplar was Jan Van Goyen, whose 
frequent choice of Dordrecht as a subject proves 
the two men to have had many opportunities of 
meeting and of affecting each other’s work. The 
tower of Dordrecht appears in countless Cuyps 
and Van Goyens ; so do various bits still to be 
identified in the neighborhood, such as the ruins 
of the tower of Merwede. Cuyp died in 1691, 
and was buried in the Groote Kerk. 
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By MINNA IRVING. 


In carly summer, *\ locals were green 
And roses! sweetened the amber air, 
The knights; ¢ame riding from far and near 
To sue for the hand of a lady fair; 

And eac’ vot her lordly lovers flung 
A golden coin from his high estate 
To a slight and delicate minstrel boy 
Who sang of love at her castle gate. 


From a gilded baleony, hung with silk, 

She looked at all, but she favered none, 
And the hearts were heavy they earried home 
Tn the crimson light of the setting sun. 

* For a prince in purple and gold,” she cried, 

“From over the summer seas I wait 
¢And the minstrel boy with golden curls 
Liaty fast asleep at the castle gate.) 
ae 


“Perchance to-night, in the turquoise bay 
His silken sails to the winds are ae 
He brings me treasures of gems and er 
His eyes are starry as night,” she sai 
“But hush and harken, my maide io Yah e” 
Who sings so loud, and who #3 ng we 
“Tt is only the minstrel boy who pee 
To the rising anoon, at the castle & 


\ 
ans all: 


- feet 
and draws Y f 


“We charms my spirit t.”? 


To hear his meijody nearer YC": thin, 
“ stay > ds ‘y r robe 1 
Oh, stay, my lady! Your robe clews af 


And the stones below with the ¢ : 
But she leit her maids and she Ler¥t re 
And the wealth and pride that ee 
To keep her tryst with the minst rel] boy» 
In the moonlight pale, at the 


llis silver song in the distance died 
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CHAPTER IX.— (CONTINUED). 


ITH an interest delight- 
ing the butler Jet list- 
ened. 

‘* Grandfather never 
had bad luck, Solomon,”’ 
she said. 

‘*Beggin’ yo’ parding, 
Miss, yo’ grandam was 
dead afo’ that day year. 

Eph says that the like of her beautiful face 
wasn’t in the State. He says as she laughed 
as gay as a singin’ bird, and Marse Cadmus was 
that set on her, he ain’t never been the same 
man since. You favors.her, Miss, old Eph says ; 
and it do seem odd as the fog and the weddin’ 
dinner has come back together.’’ 

**Yes, yes; but it would be no ill luck for me 
to die before this day twelvemonth,’’ dreamily 
answered Jet, her eyes wandering to the badge of 
bondage on her finger. 

Solomon shook his head and went out to the 
hall. Jet did not move. Talk in the hall and 
footsteps failed to attract her attention. No one 
camein. The .quiet at last became oppressive. 
Just as she rose from the cushions of her chair, 
the door cautiously opened and Kizzie tip-toed in. 
Her face was pale and frightened, her voice 
husky and suppressed. 

‘*Miss Jet,’’ she began irresolutely, ‘‘ there’s 
sommut awful happened. It’s that ghostly and 
spook-like as I am scared to death. Every- 
body has gone, leastways, your grandfather and 
all the men.” 
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‘¢Gone where, Kizzie? What do you mean?” 
inquired Jet, in unfeigned surprise. 

“Why ain’t you heerd, honey?’ Kizzie 
asked. ‘‘There’s a awful thing happened down 
close to the gate lodge ; somebody killed in this 
fog. Somebody comin’ here, and Jonas, from the 
lodge, run up for your grandfather. He said the 
dyin’ gentleman was a callin’ awful as he must 
see your grandfather before he died. Oh! Miss 
Jet, I’m that scared !’’ 

Jet’s face flushed, then paled. Kizzie had im- 
bued her with the smallest tinge of her own su- 
perstition. Besides, there was something terri- 
ble in that a tragedy had been enacted go horri- 
bly close to them—a crime perpetrated under 
cover of the deadly mist. The dinner hour of 
six startled them. No one was there to partake 
of the viands. The soup cooled. The wine 
warmed. Nobody came. Even Mrs. Gwynne 
remained invisible. Oddly enough, Gabriel, 
ever punctual with the time for dining, failed 
to appear. Jet shuddered and drew Kizzie’s arm 
about her. This awful thing behind the fog 
filled her with terror. 

‘¢Oh, honey ! there’s your grandfather now. 
Oh, me! I’d a gone crazy if this ghostly grave- 
yard quiet had lasted any longer.’’ 

They could hear the colonel and the lawyer 
walk slowly to the library and lock the door after 
them. Presently the library bell rang and the 
door was unlocked, 

‘Kizzie,’’? whispered Jet, trembling and af- 
frighted by the cessation of everything usual in 
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the establishment, ‘‘I can bear this ‘no longer. 
‘¢T must go to grandfather—he will tell us, Kiz- 
zie.” 

‘ Yes, Miss Jet, I'll just run to the house- 
keeper’s room. You are not afraid to ring for 
me, are you?” timidly asked the maid. 

‘No, I am more afraid here, with that fog 
looking in the window.”’ ' 

Kizzie peered around in terror, as she followed 
her mistress into the hall. Jet knocked at the 
library door. No one was there. The low tones, 
however, informed her that some one talked in 
the study. The door was ajar. Jet stood in the 
doorway an instant before either Trescott or the 
colonel perceived her. The colonel leaned back 
in the chair like one weak and ill. His eyes 
were closed. His face pale and haggard. His 
white hair seemed to have blanched to a more 
snowy whiteness. The lawyer rested his elbows 
on the table and riveted his eyes on a packet of 
papers before him. The aspect of both betok- 
ened calamity. Jet glided swiftly toward the 
colonel. ° 

‘Grandfather, what has happened ?”’ 

Both men were certainly shocked and con- 
founded by her presence. Cadmus Castleton 
seemed to strive to maintain his calmness. A 
great wave of pity, sorrow, or tenderness, or pos- 
sibly all three rushed into his countenance. He 
stretched out his arms, and, drawing his grand- 
daughter down, kissed her with a touching, inde- 
scribable love. ‘‘My darling, I have lived too 
long. God pity me, I have made a second mis- 
take.”’ 

Jet passed one arm around his neck in a gen- 
tle caress. 

‘*Tell me what has happened, grandfather,”’ 
she repeated, ‘‘is it—is it—murder? Is anyone 
killed or hurt?” 

‘Some one is killed. It is murder !’’ the law- 
yer briefly informed her. 

Jet looked at him in horrified inquiry. 

‘Oh, tell me, Mr. Trescott,’’ she commenced, 
and stopped. 

‘«The gentleman is now dead, my dear young 
lady,”’ replied the lawyer, slowly. ‘‘ He was not 
one of the guests, but he was on his way here to 
make an important communication to your 
grandfather. He lived long enough to make the 
communication. I have his dying deposition 
here. It exposes an atrocious iniquity——” 

‘*God pity me! I have committed another 
horrible blunder,” interposed Cadmus Castleton, 
a fathomless anguish in his voice. Jet?s arm was 
drawn in a closer embrace. 

‘I love you, grandfather,” she said, softly. 
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‘*T am here beside you. 
and little girl.’”’ 

For the first time in all these years Cadmus 
Castleton groaned in bitterest distress. 

‘Tt was an inhuman and foul murder. The 
assassin evidently attacked from the rear of the 
carriage,’ the lawyer added, without looking at 
Jet. ‘*He was stabbed twice. Either wound 
would have been fatal.’ 

Jet drew a long and terrified breath. 

‘* Where did it happen ?”’ she asked. 

‘“Within a hundred yards of the porters 
lodge. In any other weather the murderer 
would have been in full view of the gate 
keeper.’’ 

** Who was it, and when did it occur ?”’ 

‘*The dead man was John Erskine. One blow 
of the assassin’s knife struck the murdered man’s 
watch. It was an old-fashioned open face. The 
watch stopped, but the hands point to the pre | 
cise moment the deed was done. The time was 
twenty minutes after four. 


It is only the old man 


CHAPTER X. 
“rr 18 GONE!” 


Tue ‘‘ wedding dinner’’ and the ‘‘ wedding 
fog,’’ as the servants phrased it, had both passed 
away. It was known in the cabins that the col- 
onel’s light had burned the livelong night in the 
study ; it also became an item of interest that 
Mr. Trescott had spent the hours of sleep with 
the colonel in the selfsame room. Dinner had 
been served the lawyer in the library, but no one 
had seen the master of the house take the small- 
est mouthful of food. : 

‘Jest some brandy, if you please, Solomon,” 
the butler reported as his master’s sole request ; 
“and it’s sommut wrong when Marse Cadmus 
takes a stiff drink of brandy, but it is the onliest 
thing to stay one when that’s at the lodge gate as 
is at ours.” 

The murder, with its terrible mystery, thrilled 
the quiet, secluded region with horror. No one 
conjectured the motive ; no one guessed the mur- 
derer. The slow farmers owned to no detective 
acumen : they gathered from far and near to hear 
the evidence and discuss the horrible deed. In 
default of the tragedy they would have discussed 
the fog and weather, but this one frightful event 
overshadowed all others. John Erskine had been 
unpopular and disagreeable in all his moods. 
He had been a fretful, trying invalid, with the 
most execrable of tempers; nevertheless, he had 
been an invalid, twisted and drawn and shriveled 
by disease, and then at last the humors of neigh- 
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bors miles away scarcely affected the owners of 
the great landed estates. The Erskine tract itself 

' was sufficiently extensive to isolate the master, 
so that no hatred, bitter and cruel enough to 
prompt revenge, pointed to the slayer. The par- 
lor of the picturesque little lodge at the carriage 
gate was closed until the coroner could open it 
and view the diminutive form. Not much law, 
if anyone chose to resist it, dominated in that 
peaceful neighborhood. Such a dastardly crime, 
however, upon an unarmed, helpless old invalid 
Stirred the indignation of the people to a danger- 
ous heat. The farmers sat around on the lodge 
porch, or smoked their pipes under the leafless 
trees, and waited. The Erskine carriage stood 
just where it stopped when they lifted the dying 
man into the lodge. Half dried spots of a san- 
guinary hue upon the seats and bottom of the 
vehicle related their own story. The coachman, 
not yet over his affright, pointed out to every 
new-comer the fatal spot. 

‘*T never seen er hearn nobody,’’ he related, 
when summoned before the coroner. ‘‘ Dat fog 
sholy was thick. It set so heavy down upon us 
as I couldn’t see my horses. I never know’d 


sho’ whar we wur er how close to de gate, when. 


all of a suddent I heerd Marse John give er 
scream, en agin ernuther screech. I drapped 
my lines en jumped clean down to de do’ at one 
jump, ’kase I knowed sommut wur wrong, en 
opened it. Marse John was wrapped in a power 
of blankets, but he wur topplin’ over kinder 
sideways, on his face, dead like. I rigged him 
ap, en den I seen de blood on his close, en de 
hannel of a knife which wur still in him. I yelled 
wid all my might, but I sholy wur skeered so 
bad as I could hardly hope him. He put his 
hand down to stop de blood, de fust thing, en 
says, in sech a loud way as made me jump, 
‘Drive on—drive on! I am killed! I must 
see Cadmus Castleton! Jonas en me luff him 
out’?n de coach. I was afeard to try to drive de 
balance of de way to de big house, seein’ as how 
joltin’ made de blood bust out awful. I was 
afeard he mought die, on’y I was sartain ef 
Marse John was set on seein’ Cunnel Castleton 
he wouldn’t never die till he’d done done it. 
He jus’ riz up en sent Jonas after de cunnel. I 
sta’d wid him en Jonas’s wife, but he wouldn’t 
let nary one of us tech him or take out dat dirk. 
‘T'll die when dat comes out,’ he kep’ er cryin’ 
out, as loud en vi’lent-like as he allers done when 
he got wurked up, long er anything. ‘I must 
see Cadmus Castleton—bring Cadmus Castleton.’ 
Jonas soon fotched the cunnel en Mr. Trescott, 
en de overseer he come a-runnin’ en de steward 
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en de field hands, from de barn ; but he sent us 
all out savin’ Cunnel Castleton en Mr. Trescott. 
We heerd him talkin’ as strong en fas’ ’s if he 
wa’n’t hurt. After a bit Mr. Trescott he sot de 
do’ open, en Mr. Parks, de overseer, en de stew- 
ard en all of us went in. He sot up on de bed 
en jerked up er pen. Says he, ‘Look at me 
sign this. It’s all true—I swear to dat. See, I 
kiss de Bible again. I’m dyin’, but you'll find 
this true, en you kin find out for you’se’f, Cad- 
mus Castleton,’ says Marse John, en den he writ 
his name widout squanderin’ no time whatsom- 
dever, en so did de steward en overseer. Den 
Marse John done look at me, pitiful-like, en 
kinder guv up as if it wa’n’t no mo’ use a-tryin’ 
to hang on. Seein’ he was done done wid de 
white folks en wanted de home ones, I went up 
close ’longside of him. I seen his breff was 
comin’ pow’ful short. ‘I’m a-goin’ fast, Wil- 
son,’‘says Marse John. ‘Tell my people good- 
by. Ive been a trouble to’em, but I’ve done 
the bes’ I could,’ says Marse John. En he had, 
sir, too,’? added the man, drawing his sleeve 
across his eyes and faltering. ‘‘ He was quarrel- 
some en fusty a bit, when the pains took him, 
but he was good to we uns, was Marse John. 
Every nigger on de place kin tell you de same.” 

‘*Keep to your story,’ reminded the coroner. 

‘*Well, sir, taint much mo’ to tell. ‘I’ve 
done de bes’ I could,’ says Marse John, a-lookin’ 
at me sorrowful, wid his hand on de hannel of 
dat dirk ; en den he drawed it out of a suddent, 
en de blood spurt up awful, but he never guv a 
breff after dat, onliest a kind of a shiver, en he 
was dead—dat’s all, sir, as I knows of de busi- 
ness.’’ 

The man paused and looked at the row of men 
in gray homespun and muddy leggins ranged 
around the small room. Opposite him lay the 
diminutive body of the dead man. The two 
horrible gashes were exposed to view ; the blood- 
stained blankets remained just as he had expired 
upon them. His watch, with its shattered crys- 
tal, lay on the couch beside him ; the gory stream 
left its repulsive marks upon the face of the 
timepiece, but, true to their mission, the tiny 
hands still pointed the hour and moment of the 
murder ; they adhered to their testimony immov- 
ably : twenty minutes after four the fatal blade 
shivered the crystal, as it passed downward to its 
horrible work. Evidently the assassin reached 
over the dead man’s shoulder ; not only did the 
wound and manner of dealing it show this, but 
the loose, flapping old curtain at the rear end of 
the carriage had been torn from its one loophole. 
The jurymen leaned their elbows on their knees 
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and wished for their clay pipes and home-grown 
tobacco leaf; their faces assumed a dazed, per- 
plexed expression. They risked few questions. 
Each imagined himself a Solon, hampered by 
the stupidity of the others ; each believed his in- 
dividual sagacity far superior to the collective 
wisdom. 

‘* Did you hear no noise or unusual movement 
of any kind whatever?’’ inquired the coroner. 

‘Well, sir, I call to mind that I felt a kind of 
jerk of de coach, jes’ afo’ Marse John screamed 
out, but I laid it to a stump or rock in de road, 
bein’ as I couldn’t see whur I was a-drivin’; but 
I knowed afterward as it must have been the man 
as killed Marse John; he mus’ hab kinder 
dumped de coach when he lit on de trunk rack 
*hind it. Marse John’s head en ears was allers 
wrapped over en over when he went out. The 
weather was turrible bad, but he would go, en 
there wasn’t no kind of use sayin’ one word when 
Marse John set his foot down.’’ 

Again the witness paused. 

‘*Do you know of any enemy your master 
had ?’’ questioned the coroner. 

‘*No, sir; most folks didn’t like Marse John, 
but they didn’t jes’ ’spise him that bad. He 
hadn’t never no company, ’ceptin’ Mrs. Gwynne, 
from Colonel Castleton’s, two weeks ago come to 
see him.”’ 

“*’You may go.”’ . 

The man had related all he knew, but his tes- 
timony was simply an unsworn narration, in- 
admissible under the laws of the State. Parks, 
the overseer, was examined. He was a staid, 
sober, responsible man, but he gave no item or 
fragment of evidence furnishing a clew to the 
criminal ; neither did the steward nor anyone else. 
The rural faces of the jury became visibly be- 
wildered and mystified. They were slow, honest, 
well-meaning men, apparently, but the modicum 
of legal astuteness was with many of them more 
than balanced by a native, shrewd, hard, sense, 
which rendered them not always dull in reaching 
the bottom of things. They were, however, like 
many another jury, perplexed and baffled. Never 
had a day been more favorable to the commission 
of such acrime. Seldom had a fog so dense, so 
blinding, so chilling, enveloped the country side. 
If a determined enemy lay in wait for John Ers- 
kine his time and his victim came simultane- 
ously. John Erskine persisted in going to Castle- 
ton Court despite the danger. His persistence 
was fatal. He, so to speak, walked into his en- 
emv’s ambuscade. The evidence went so far 
and not a hair-breadth farther. The jury shifted 
their chins from one hand to the other, they 
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longed for the. pipes lying away idle in their c- 
pacious pockets. Quids of tobacco replaced the 
pipe. They chewed steadily and listened pa- 
tiently, and sent a pelting fusilade of tobacco 
juice, aimed with marvelous precision, into the 
fire. Not a shred of information had been 
gleaned. Colonel Castleton at last came in. 
He looked more ill and haggard than even the 
night before. His countenance bore the graven 
lines of a.stern nature. If ever an implacable, 
inexorable spirit made itself legible upon the vie- 
age of any human being it was traced in un.nis- 
takable imprint upon that fine old Castleton face. 
Substantially his evidence agreed with that of 
preceding witnesses, until they reached the uni- 
versal terminus of their testimony. Cadmus 
Castleton held an inner knowledge, which all felt 
might throw a ray upon the mystery. 

‘Have you any objection to telling us the na- 
ture of Mr. Erskine’s communication to your- 
self?’ inquired the coroner, respectfully, 

¢T think it will better serve the ends of justice 
to suppress this communication for a time,”’ he 
replied, slowly, ‘‘at least until John Erskine’s 
heir and representative arrives. I have already 
sent a messenger to the nearest station to tele 
graph his nephew.”’ 

The men present entertained an overweening 
respect for the rich old colonel. They had known 
him and his father before him. Back through 
long generations the country neighborhood had 
been familiar with the progenitors of this last 
male representative of the Castletons. They ac- 
cepted his decisions because they knew them to 
be wholly honest—and very probably discreet 
and wise. Moreover, not many men cared to 
press a point upon Cadmus Castleton. His eye 
still flashed its barbaric light, and he neither 
forgot nor forgave. 

‘Tg there anything implicating any particular 
person or persons in his communication to you?” 
inquired the coroner. 

‘¢Tt implicates no one. My lawyer is of opin- 
ion that I had best withhold the communication 
until further developments,”’ replied the colonel. 

His glance passed the intent faces of the jury. 
It wandered not to the dead man or the dead 
man’s gaping wounds. It wandered to the knife 
once clutched in the stiff fingers of the corpse. 
His imperturbable self-possession was shaken. 
The strong-witted old colonel winced. Plainly 
he was confounded, and removed his gaze with 
difficulty. It returned at once to the knife. The 
coroner noted the arrested look. 

‘Have you ever seen that knife, sir?’ asked 
the officer. 


“wy gop! rr Is GONE!”? HE CRIED. 


‘“T have seen one precisely like it.’ 

Cadmus Castleton lifted the weapon from the 
table and examined it narrowly. 

‘<Tt is a remarkably fine blade. I should say 
it was not made in this country,’’ remarked one 
of the jury, interrogatively. 

‘¢Jt was not,’’ was the colonel’s decided re- 
‘¢T had one exactly similar. Mine was 


sponse. 
I could almost swear 


brought from the East. 
that this was mine.”’ 


A flutter of interest seemed faintly to stir the 
phlegmatic farmers. 

‘They are costly and uncommon,” the colonel 
went on. ‘‘I have never seen a fac-simile of 
mine until to-day, and I have not seen mine for 
more than thirty years.”’ 

The coroner laughed in some disappointment. 

‘¢Then, of course, this can’t be yours, sir. 
hoped we had a clew to this atrocious murder.”’ 

The colonel made no reply. He returned the 
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weapon to the table. The severity of his face 
appeared more positive and uncompromising, 
and in spite of his inherent repose of manner 
his glance restlessly sought the table and the 
weapon lying thereon. Again and again Cadmus 
Castleton turned his keen, searching gaze to the 
slender blade. He seemed to have a fascinated 
curiosity in regard to it. The jury concluded 
that John Erskine came to his death by the hand 
of some unknown person. 

‘Such a mite of a man to be struck down so 
bloodthirsty-like !’? commented one of the jurors. 

‘‘Such a mere weakly, sickly being, it does 
seem hard upon him,’’ added the coroner. 

Nobody was satisfied with the verdict, but no- 
body could amend the unwilling conclusion. 
John Erskine had been slain in the high road— 
brutally murdered, and no track or trace of the 
slayer enabled his friends and neighbors to pun- 
ish the crime. One after another of the farmers 
left the room. The colonel gave a few directions 
in reference to the remains of his old enemy. 
They were kindly in phrase and very humane. 
Evidently the kindness was prompted more by 
respect for decent propriety than any great com- 
passion for one who, he knew now, had injured 
him beyond reparation. The awful ending of 
John Erskine’s envenomed rage might have 
moved him to compassion, save that the wrong 
fell upon the innocent. If his terrible death 
could atone for the evil he had wrought, Cadmus 
Castleton might have forgiven him. It did not 
atone. 

The dead cannot repent or restore. John 
Erskine lay on the couch dead. Cadmus Cas- 
tleton stood before the fire—living, but possibly 
even the dead man might have been satisfied had 
he known how true of the mark his vengeful aim 
had been. Trescott disturbed this last meeting 
of the two old enemies. 

‘Shall we leave this? Parks has a telegram 
from the nephew. He will arrive to-morrow, 
and wishes everything to remain untouched. He 
hopes to discover the criminal.” 

‘‘Very good,’’ was the rejoinder. ‘‘I owe it 
to justice to allow all to ‘remain untouched 
—but for the sake of justice,’’ he added, sternly, 
pointing to the murdered man, ‘‘do you suppose 
that should stay under my roof?’ 

Trescott made no answer. He, too, walked to 
the table and examined the weapon upon it. 

‘*T should say that the crime was committed 
by some one who had traveled in India,’’ ob- 
served the lawyer. 

‘““The weapon is from the Indies,’? Colonel 
Castleton said, in a metallic, positive tone. 
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Trescott looked up in surprise. 

‘You did not express yourself in that way last 
night.’’ 

“‘T did not examine that blade last night,” 
was the response. ; 

Trescott faced him a moment in silence. ‘‘ You 
are inexplicable.” 

Colonel Castleton walked to the table and tak- 
ing the weapon from it went to the window. The 
lawyer followed. Colonel Castleton rubbed the 
curiously wrought handle. Its hieroglyphic 
brightened under the friction. Gradually minute 
characters shaped themselves out of the dust and 
rust and blackening blood. The colonel drew a 
magnifying glass from his pocket and held it over 
the ciphers. 

ce Look \?? 

Trescott bent down and looked. He turned 
the knife in a different light and looked. The 
cryptograph formed the mane of a lion—itself 
minute. The cryptograph, deciphered under the 
lens of a good glass, was ‘‘ Cadmus Castleton.” 

“‘T have not seen it for thirty-two years,” 
the colonel said, as he restored the weapon to its 
place. ‘‘ My belief is that no one knows of the 
name upon it except myself. It is exquisitely 
done.”’ 

‘“Do you remember where you saw it last?’ 
inquired the lawyer. 

“ Perfectly.”’- 

‘* Does it point to the criminal already in ovr 
minds ?”” 

‘It points to the criminal already -in our 
minds,’’ was the deliberate answer. 

The lawyer stopped. His brow knit. For 
several minutes he stood in profound thought. 
The legal brain, from sheer force of habit, men- 
tally reviewed the bits of evidence falling in 
shreds, truly, but leading to a criminal before his 
mind’s eye. That some one was at least ‘‘sus- 
pect’’ might have been gathered from the cau- 
tious evasions of Colonel Castleton, if any of the 
well-meaning jury had been gifted with quick 
acumen. They were not. His admissions satis- 
fied them. His omissions were unobserved. 

‘Tt is impossible that anyone should have 
seen the deed. We can never hope to find an 
eye witness,’’ observed Trescott, as the two gen- 
tlemen retraced their way to the mansion. 

** And without an eye-witness the crime can 
never be fixed to a certainty,’’ answered the col- 
onel, relapsing at once into a gloomy silence, 
which neither seemed disposed to break. 

The hall presented an aspect of solemn repose: 
when they came in from the damp, raw half-driz- 
zle outside. Fowling pieces, short swords and an-- 
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cient fire-locks, valuable in their day and genera- 
tion, crossed above the doors, or hung where 
some ancestor had chosen a convenient place. 
The mask of many a gallant fox, who died be- 
fore the hounds, attested the prowess of the 
Castleton sportsmen in bygone days, and adorned 
the rear end of the hall. Honor and ease, im- 
printed in unmistakable characters, met one at 
every turn. It was a communicative hall, tell- 
ing the history of owners for generations. Some- 
thing of its mute eloquence seemed to smite 
Cadmus Castleton. He cast a glance around 
upon its trophies of the chase—its patrician faces 
looking from their panels—and groaned in the 
bitterest distress ; then hurried away from them 
into the library. The door had shut the old 
colonel and his lawyer in the one place, safe from 
intrusion. Just as. the lock clicked after them 
Mrs. Gwynne emerged from her own room above. 
She crept guiltily down a few steps, then re- 
treated. 

‘*Tf I wasn’t afraid,’’? she muttered—‘‘ it’s a 
thousand times better to brazen it out at once; 
but—but—he’s a bit the worst I ever faced, and 
who knows what that little Satan told——”’ 

Still she hesitated. 

‘Lud, ma’am, is that you?’ asked Kizzie, 
coming out of one of the upper corridors. 

‘Yes, yes; I am so anxious to see the dear 
colonel,’’? suavely replied Mrs. Gwynne, ‘‘and 
hear of this awful murder. Oh, Kizzie, who 
could have done such a thing ?”’ 

The woman’s scrutiny of Kizzie’s countenance 
was sharpened by an anxiety she could not con- 
ceal. 

‘*The Lord knows now, ma’am, but it won’t 
be no time afore we all know; and take my word 
for it, ma’am, it ain’t fur from this door,’’ an- 
swered Kizzie. 

Mrs. Gwynne glanced fearfully about her. 

“Dear! dear !’’ she ejaculated, in genuine 
alarm—‘‘ what do you mean, Kizzie?’’ 

‘*T mean, ma’am, that I had a sign as I never 
knowed to fail, as said as plain to me as you are: 
‘Look to the west—he’s not far.’”? 

The maid’s voice dropped to a sepulchral whis- 
per as she uttered her prediction to one no less 
ignorant and superstitious than herself. Mrs. 
Gwynne clutched Kizzie’s arm in terror. Hu- 
man power found her difficult to daunt or intim- 
idate, but the hint of supernatural or spectral 
agency cowed the woman beyond description. 

‘‘Where? Where? Oh, Kizzie, when did it 
say so?’’ she gasped. 

“This morning, ma’am, as I was stirrin’ the 
fire, I tried it. Lord! it was plain—‘ Look to 


the west— he’s not far.’ And there’s where 
they'll find the wretch as killed that poor man— 
take my word for that, ma’am,’’ solemnly as- 
sured Kizzie, delighted to have an appreciative 
hearer among the white family. 

Just then her mistress’s bell cut short any 
further prognostications. Kizzie rushed away, 
but Mrs. Gwynne, instead of descending the 
steps, turned toward the west wing, where Ga- 
briel lodged. 

‘*Gabriel,’’ she whispered, tapping softly. 

A gruff voice bade her come in. Gabriel ap- 
parently was in a bad humor. His eyes were 
bloodshotten, his expression sullen. The usually 
smooth linen was somewhat crumpled and soiled. 
Evidently Gabriel’s habits had been altered by 
some means. His mother secured the door after 
her before uttering a word. 

‘¢ Gabriel,’’ she said, the wildest apprehension 
in her countenance, ‘‘ it’s all over with us—I am 
sure it is. What are we to do?” 

‘*Have you turned coward?’ he demanded, 
fiercely. ‘‘Thecursed business is a bother and 
trouble without your making it worse.’’ 

‘‘T won’t make it worse.”’? She hesitated and 
looked at him irresolutely. ‘‘I——- Gabriel, 
what did he tell?” 

‘* How am I to know?”’ was the gruff answer. 

‘¢ Gabriel—who—who did it?” 

His angry eyes glanced past the mother’s. 
Her uncertain gaze shifted away from the son’s. 
Each avoided the scrutiny of the other. 

*¢Some bungling fool who left him life enough 
to babble,’’ growled Gabriel, a white heat of rage 
in his countenance. 

‘Two days ago,’”? went on Gabriel’s mother, 
‘*T asked what we would do. You answered, 
‘Wait and see.’ I ask you now, my Gabriel, if, 
when everything comes to light, it is not all 
over with us?’ 

His eyes withdrew from the object upon which 
they had rested so tenaciously. They traveled 
over the apartment, up to the ceiling, then slowly 
down again, to encounter unwillingly enough 
the one pair of keen, glittering eyes that read 
him as he was. They were eyes used to the 
same questionable scenes whereon his own had 
rested. They were keys to a soul full as covet- 
ous and crafty, but not so brutally bold. These 
people comprehended each other without words. 
They came from that doubtful class whose mo- 
tives and actions could neither be voiced nor 
penned. 

‘*When everything comes to light you can 
judge for yourself. You best know what is to 
come to light,’’ he said, uneasily. 
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“Do I best know?’ she questioned, the sharp 
anxiety in every lineament growing sharper still. 

She knew that his answer was a false evasion. 

‘‘T am tired of this badgering ; I am tired of 
this place,’’ he growled, roughly. 

His mother sank down into a chair hopelessly. 

‘*Tf they don’t find out,’’ she moaned, ‘‘it will 
be all right: but—but, Gabriel, you have ven- 
tured too far.’ 

“Tut, it was not far enough,’ he retorted, 
contemptuously. 

‘¢T must know ; I shall go down to old Castle- 
ton.” 

His mother rose from the chair as she said 
this. 

‘© As you like, mother ; but if you take my ad- 
vice you will keep away from old Castleton. You 
will let well enough alone,’’ urged Gabriel, care- 
lessly. ‘‘Time is something——”’ 

“*Very well—I won’t go against your advice ; 
but I wish we were well out of this business. I 
don’t like this calm and quiet about the colonel. 
It means mischief.’’ 

Mrs. Gwynne gathered the shawl about her 
shoulders and tucked her bed-gown out of sight. 
A cap and pink ribbons adorned her unkempt 
head. From under the tawdry frill in front pro- 
truded a row of greasy curl papers. Altogether 
Mrs. Gwynne presented her most vulgar and 
slovenly aspect. 

“It?s time to dress for dinner,’’ she began. 
‘¢ Perhaps something will show us which way the 
wind blows at dinner.” 

‘¢ The feed is good ; but for the eating I’d be 
glad to quit the whole business,’’ coarsely com- 
mented Gabriel, his affection for the place re- 
turning as the dinner hour approached. 

Mrs. Gwynne made no answer. Dissatisfac- 
tion and watchful alarm evinced themselves in 
her manner and countenance. Returning to her 
room, she donned a velvet cloak and bonnet. 
The bed-gown intruded itself between the but- 
tons of the cloak. The dirty curled papers 
ranged themselves along the ostrich-plumed 
brim of the bonnet. 

‘Pll go down and see him. People will no- 
tice it; besides, it looks charitable,’’ Gabriel’s 
mother said to herself, as she ambled off to the 
lodge. 

Jonas, the gatekeeper, smoked his pipe within 
the half-open door. He laid it aside respectfully 
when his master’s sister-in-law stepped up on 
the diminutive porch. She looked no less sol- 
emn and awe-stricken than everybody else in 
such close proximity to a horrible crime. 

“It’s a awful sight, mum !’ he said, in evi- 
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dent reluctance to gratify the request to view 
such remains. ‘‘ Here’s his servant, mum.” 

John Erskine’s attendant unlocked the door. 
Mrs. Gwynne paused on the threshold. Strangely 
enough, her half-curious, half-eager gaze was ar- 
rested before it reached the hapless form on the 
couch. It stopped in a fierce, terrible scrutiny 
of the small, slender knife on the table. Horror, 
dismay and deadly affright leaped swiftly into 
her face. Crossing the room like one drawn and 
impelled without volition by the magnetism of 
the blade, she stretched her hand out to snatch 

Wilson intercepted the movement. 

‘The orders is, ma’am, as not a pin is to be 
touched or moved,”’ he said, apologetically. 

Mrs. Gwynne seemed to rouse from her night- 
mare. She struggled to shake off the appalled 
look which she felt confident excited the surprise 
of the servant. The effort was almost superhu- 
man. By some odd unity of chance the colonel 
and colonel’s sister-in-law found it well nigh im- 
possible to divert their thoughts from the fatal 
weapon. A subtle significance attached appar- 
ently in the minds of both to the repulsive blade. 
The blood of a murdered fellow-being encrusted 
the steel, but neither the blood nor its sickening 
suggestions caused the apprehensive impulse to 
seize it actuating Mrs. Gwynne. Her hand fell 
away; a nervous laugh, ill-placed and insulting 
in the presence of the dead, brought Jonas to 
the door. 

‘‘T want to bury that awful knife !’’ she ex- 
claimed, with another cackling laugh, pointing 
to the weapon and edging nearer the table. 

‘¢Tt’s agin orders, mum. Marse Cadmus his- 
sef was mighty took with that dirk, but it ain’t 
to be teched, mum,’’ replied Jonas. 

‘Hey ? hey ?’’ ejaculated Mrs. Gwynne, whit- 
ening as she bent forward and stared at Jonas; 
‘did the colonel see it? Yes, yes,’’ was the 
quick supplement, ‘‘ of course he saw it. I am 
all upset by this thing. I can’t stay here, it 
was so very, very cruel !’’ 

‘‘Yes, mum, 80 it be,’? assented Wilson, fot- 
lowing the visitor from the room and locking 
the door carefully. ‘‘ He was agin some, but he 
was good to we uns, was Marse John. I kinder 
think sommut he was afeered of somepun. ‘I’m 
a-goin’ to Castleton Court,’ says Marse John yes- 
terday morning; ‘en, Wilson, if I never come 
back, them papers in my safe is fur Cadmus 
Castleton,’ says Marse John; en they’re there; 
he’ll git’em when the new master comes.”’ 

‘Yes, yes, I am ill; I must go,’’ faintly re 
turned Cadmus Castleton’s sister-in-law, quicken- 
ing her pace almost to a run. 
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She, too, rested just within the great hall 
doors ; not to look shamefacedly at the tokens of 
honorable lineage confronting her, but to recover 
herself before meeting Jet, who at that moment 
came down the broad steps. The girl wore a 
simple dress of plain black silk. Its very sever- 
ity revealed her wonderful beauty to advantage, 
save that it enhanced the passionate melancholy 
which shadowed the vivacity once brightening 
her features. ; 

“Oh, my dear Jet,’? broke out Gabriel’s 
mother, rushing forward, ‘‘I thought it-my duty 
to see if I could 
be of assistance 
—or—or—or con- 
solation. Ah! 
who could have 
been out on such 
a day ?” 

Jet made the 
slightest possible 
halt on her way 
to the library. 

‘Perhaps Ga- 
briel may throw 
some light upon 
the mystery,” Jet 

responded, incold 
courtesy. 

“Why do you 
say that?” cried 
out Mrs. Gwynne. 

Jet neither 
turned her head, 
nor glanced to- 
ward Gabriel’s 
mother. The girl 
shunned both. 
mother and son 
with a steady, 
unconcealed aver- 

sion, 

es Simply be- 

cause the horrible 
crime was committed opposite the bit of wall 
covered with veined ivy, and Gabriel was there 
yesterday evening,’ was the unhurried answer. 
Mrs. Gwynne gave a sharp cry. ‘‘If you say 
that, people will accuse him of the murder,’’ she 
gan ; then wavered and gasped like one chok- 
ing for breath, 
‘‘T shall not say it.” 
© words were brief—as brief as they could 
i Arn vertheless, the assurance meant volumes 
s ie Gwynne. She believed in it wholly. 
hese high-born people never lie.’’ 
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The remark may have been for herself or Jet. 
Certainly the latter did not stay to hear it. Jet 
passed into the library, thence to the study. No 
one could ever be found in the library of late. 
Mr. Trescott was writing. The colonel sat oppo- 
site the lawyer, his arms folded on the table and 
head bowed upon them in an attitude of deep de- 
jection. He raised it slowly and strove to smile 
upon his granddaughter. As the light of the 
candles in the brackets fell upon his face a twinge 
of pained pity thrilled Jet that she had failed to 
perceive how ill and old he appeared. A score 
of years could not 
have aged Cad- 
mus Castleton 
more than these 
last twenty-four 
hours. The hag- 
gard _ wretched- 
ness of illness and 
calamity seemed 
to have deszend- 
ed upon and with- 
ered him in one 
night. A great 
throb of fear quiv- 
ered through the 
tender little heart 
that this last 
friend and refuge 
might be torn 
from her. 

‘¢Grandfather,”’ 
she cried out in 
her musical, 
plaintive voice, 
‘Care you so ill?” 

The colonel 
moved from the 
table to a rug in 
front of the fire. 
Resting one el- 
bow on the mar- 
ble mantel, he 
covered his eyes with his hand. Every gesture 
betokened misery. He drew his granddaughter 
close and encircled her with the other arm. 
Trescott continued to write. Apparently the 
lawyer persisted in his writing to avoid speak- 
ing. Whatever lay under the reticence of the 
two men, both fenced with the necessity of put- 
ting it before Jet. 

‘Grandfather, what can I do if you are ill? 
Oh, grandfather, you love me! TI am afraid 
something troubles you—I am sure of it.” 

She drew his arm closer about her, and pressed 
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his cool and still shapely hand lovingly to her 
‘warm lips. 

‘“My darling, I have made a horrible blun- 
der,’’ he began, in a slow, even voice. ‘I can- 
not tell you now; no,”’ he added, in answer toa 
glance from Trescott, ‘‘not now. God be mer- 
ciful! it will come soon enough! My love, I 
meant you well; I meant the best of present and 
future happiness for you, but I have failed— 
failed! I have brought shame and disgrace 
upon my race, and ruin upon you, my little 
- helpless child.” 

The girl flung her arms around his neck with 
impetuous tenderness. 

‘*Grandfather, they will not take me away 
from you, will they?’ she asked, clinging to 
him in terror. 

“*No, God forbid, it is not that,’’ he returned, 
slowly. 

‘‘Then it don’t matter, grandfather ; how can 
I be harmed?” Jet said, in her innocence.. 

‘My love, at present I withhold the dreadful 
knowledge. No matter what happens, my child, 
listen to me, when I assure you that in all things 
I have had your security and happiness always 
in view. My little Jet, you will believe this, 
and forgive your grandfather, will you?” 

“Yes. Oh, grandfather, I love you, and I 
know you love me!’ she said, in tearful alarm 
and perplexity. 

“‘T am an old man, my darling; life is of 
uncertain tenure for me. God send that I had 
died four years ago!’ was the bitter amend- 
ment. ‘‘I have been deceived foully, infam- 
ously, and the wrong is heaviest upon you. I 
begin to-night the miserable reparation left me. 
I cannot efface the shamé and disgrace, but at 
least I may save you from the fangs of the wretch 
who has ruined and destroyed our peace. My 
child, Mr. Trescott will tell you what I have 
done.” 

The lawyer laid down his pen. The ink had 
dried upon its point. It had remained immova- 
ble while his old friend slowly and painfully ap- 
proached the matter in hand. 

‘*Grandfather, is it necessary that I should 
know this?’ 

Jet laid her cheek against his hand and looked 
up at him wistfully. 

“‘Quite necessary. Iam old, my love, and I 
have made another frightful mistake. God pity 
me! I must not defer the small and lame repar- 
ation.”’ 

He waved his hand to Trescott, then covered 
his eyes and leaned heavily on the mantel. 

His silvery white hair glistened in the wax- 
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light. Cadmus Castleton was still a splendid old 
man, even in this moment of abdication of his 
absolute, relentless sway. Trescott drew his pa- 
pers nearer. 

“‘Your grandfather has altered his will,” he 
announced, without preamble. 

“‘Oh, is that all the trouble,’ grandfather?” 
interjected Jet, looking relieved. 

‘*Permit me,’’ continued Trescott, directing 
her attention to himself. ‘‘Instead of leaving 
you to share and share alike with someone else, 
everything—real, personal and mixed—is left in 
trust for your benefit.”’ 

“But, grandfather, I thought,’’ interrupted 
Jet, looking from one to the other with mystified 
eyes, ‘‘it was all for Gabriel, not for me.” 

Cadmus Castleton bent down and kissed her, 
a strange mingling of self-reproach and humilia- 
tion in his manner as he said : 

‘“We are deceived, my darling. Ignominy and 
dishonor have been engrafted upon the honest 
old stock. God help us——” 

‘«There is one other piece of property which 
your grandfather desires you to possess yourself 
of as soon as he is no more,’”’ proceeded the law- 
yer, with a questioning glance at the colonel. 
“It is of great value, therefore very dangerous 
of possession ; but it renders you independent of 
every contingency, because it is in a form readily 
concealed, and enables you to raise an immense 
sum of money at any moment.” 

‘*God knows when and how you may need it 
now,’’ interpolated the colonel. 

“T believe I have imparted the points your 
grandfather desired,’’ observed Mr. Trescott, 
““except one thing—the place where you are to 
look for this piece of property. I leave that to 
your grandfather ; but I beg that you will be 
attentive to the secret he now reposes in you.”’ 

Cadmus Castleton removed his hand from his 
eyes. He held his granddaughter’s hand in his. 
They crossed the room together. 

‘‘Observe the key, my child,’’ he said, show- 
ing it to her, then placing it in the lock. 

The lock clicked rustily; the iron door creaked 
on its hinges ; it fell back slowly. 

“The fifth compartment to the left,’’ directed 
her grandfather. 

‘Lettered ‘E,’ numbered ‘16,’’’ supple 
mented the lawyer. 

The colonel’s finger ran along the outer edge 
of the false back until it reached the top. 

‘The spring is here,’’ he said. ‘‘ Observe it, 
my darling, for when you need this I will not. be 
here to tell you. That is why I show you now 
how to find the diamond. This piece of prop- 
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erty is a magnificent diamond—a gem of won- 
derful purity and dazzling brilliance. It is 
here.”’ 

His finger pressed the spring. The false back 
fell and revealed an aperture behind it. The 
lawyer started to his feet; Cadmus Castleton 
staggered backward. He reeled drunkenly to 
the table and threw himself down upon it, bury- 
ing his face among the scattered papers. 

“God !”’ he cried out, in a shrill voice ; 
is gone! The diamond is gone!’ 


Cit 


CHAPTER XI. 
“STILL THE DAUNTLESS OLD COLONEL.’ 


WHEN the old colonel uttered his shrill excla- 
mation, ‘‘It is gone! The diamond is gone!’’ 
he had fallen prone upon the writing table, and 
added no word more. 

The lawyer seemed aghast at the terrible dis- 
covery. He examined the aperture narrowly, 
replaced the counterfeit back and retouched the 
spring—all to no purpose. The back felt with 
the same readiness. The aperture was as safe 
and untampered with as ever, but the aperture 
was empty. 

‘The diamond is gone!’ expressed every whit 
of their knowledge of the great Castleton gem. 
It had vanished as surely and tracklessly as if 
some mystic hand had stretched from the earth 
and drawn it back into her bosom. Not the 
least appearance indicated how it had been ab- 
stracted. It was gone. The escritoire had been 
always locked. The panel forming the back had 
undoubtedly been opened in the correct way by 
someone possessed of its secret. Nothing evinced 
ordinary burglary or the use of any tool or ef- 
fort, save that one powerful lever—knowledge. 
The person possessing himself of the gem first 
possessed himself of the peculiar knowledge en- 
abling him to enter the place of its concealment 
in the manner known solely to its owner. Tres- 
cott searched and examined. in a sort of appalled 
incredulity. The search ended where it began. 
The diamond was gone. Bonds, stocks and rev- 
enues of the rich Castleton personalty were en- 
folded within the burning, lambent gleam of the 
diamond—and the diamond had vanished. 

‘*So easy of concealment—so impossible to 
trace or identify—so readily converted into 
money.’? Cadmus Castleton had summed much 
of its value to himself in the words. They must 
have returned now with a stunning force of sig- 
nification. The rebound smote him with his 
own weapons. Until that moment possibly nei- 
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ther lawyer nor owner realized the hopeless ver- 
ity of what both had so often expressed. 

Trescott unlocked the other compartments me- 
chanically. Their contents bore rigid inspection. 
None of them had been touched and none of 
them concealed the diamond. The lawyer him- 
self looked pale and astounded ; Jet stood beside 
him, by no means comprehending the magni- 
tude of the loss, nevertheless dimly aware that 
some fresh disaster had befallen them. She was 
mindful that her grandfather neither moved nor 
spoke. She noted that Trescott’s hand shook ; 
that he found it difficult to refit the false back 
after his third examination of the blank space 
behind it. 

‘The diamond has been stolen. The escri- 
toire has been robbed, and that by no common 
robber.” 

Trescott threw himself in his chair with a 
hopeless sigh. 

** Are you sure, Mr. Trescott?”’ 

Jet seemed to make the inquiry more from a 
desire to throw an encouraging doubt upon his 
conclusion than any skepticism of her own. Her 
glance turned wistfully upon her grandfather. 
His arms were still flung over the table, his face 
hidden among the sheets of recently-written legal 
documents. His motionless form might have 
been lifeless, so still and silent it appeared. 
Jet stepped noiselessly to the table. 

‘* Grandfather,’’ she said, gently, 

The old colonel moved not a muscle. 

‘‘Grandfather! Won’t you speak to me, 
grandfather ?”’ 

The sweet voice quivered and faltered. Tears 
gathered in an obscuring mist over the dark 
eyes watching him with such loving sympathy. 
The tenderness was all unmarked. The colonel 
seemed deaf to her entreaty. She passed her 
hand in a caressing stroke over his head. 

‘Grandfather! grandfather!’? The musical 
voice raised to a swift, high accent. ‘‘Speak to 
me, grandfather.’”’ <A faint sigh and a certain 
helpless motion might have been a token that 
the appeal reached him. The lawyer leaped 
from his chair and rushed to his side. 

‘Ring for Solomon,’’ he said hoarsely, as he 
bent down and strove to peer into the hidden 
face. The bell pealed loudly. Trescott, stand- 
ing beside Cadmus Castleton, was now ghastly 
pale and evidently subduing his alarm by great 
effort. ‘‘I am afraid—that uy 

The lawyer stammered, then stopped. His 
hand moved back to the colonel’s wrist ; his fin- 
gers rested upon the colonel’s pulse, as they had 
done over and over again in the last interrffinable 
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moment. He seemed to compassionate the ter- 
ror and horror in the eyes resting in sharp watch- 
fulness upon his face. 

‘T am afraid your grandfather is ill,’’ he said 
in jerking, broken sentences. 

The summons brought Solomon. 
ever answered the study bell. 

‘The colonel is ill,’’ rapidly repeated the law- 
yer, with a warning glance at Jet. ‘‘My dear 
young lady,’’ he went on, flushing, then paling 
by reaction of intense suppressed excitement and 
fear, ‘‘ will you just step into the library ” 

‘Oh, you won’t send me away from grand- 
father !’’ broke out Jet, passionately. 

‘No, no; only for a moment. One moment, 
one moment—we will call—you may come,”’ in- 
coherently answered the lawyer. 

‘Go, little missie,’? added Solomon, slowly ; 
**T’]l come for you ; we mus’ lift him : ole mas- 
ter can’t hep hissef. Go into the library, little 
missie.”’ 

Jet rushed out of the study. The door shut 
quickly behind her. She fancied that she heard 
it bolted. What could ail her grandfather the 
girl did not in any way comprehend. A dread- 
ful certainty that some violent illness, as well as 
frightful disaster, had overtaken him settled 
down into unquestionable conviction. Her senses, 
more acute from wild alarm, seemed to catch 
every breath of the trouble menacing her. She 
could not understand. Nothing had been made 
clear to Jet. From her the disastrous events 
breaking upon the Castletons had been con- 
cealed. She divined by intuition that the old 
colonel meant to shield her from any participa- 
tion in his sorrows that might be avoided. Now 
everything paled before this one last and great- 
est of all evils. She could hear Solomon and 
Mr. Trescott speaking in rapid, alarmed tones. 
Then a miserable, dragging sound, as if they 
were lifting by main force some human body. 
She could hear the springs on the sofa creak un- 
der the pressure with a horrible distinctness. 
She listened breathlessly. It all came to her 
audibly enough, except her grandfather’s voice. 
Not once did a syllable from him catch her ear. 
Jet stood before the fire striving to distinguish 
some faint tone of her grandfather’s unusually 
strong voice. She became wildly frightened and 
startled at the absence of his speech. It seemed 
strange that he could be too ill to give a single 
order or direction. The dominant old colonel 
held his peace with odd persistence while Solo- 
mon and the lawver helped him to the sofa. 

“He must be ill—dreadfully ill !’ she said, 
rushing to the study door, then back to the fire, 
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in nervous apprehension. ‘‘Oh, poor grandfa- 
ther! Oh, what if he is ill like madame?’ 

The little hands clasped together convulsively; 
a sob broke from the girl. This waiting and 
suspense was terrible. 

Solomon at last opened the door. It was 
bolted immediately after him. Jet looked at 
him in imploring interrogation, but Solomon had 
never seemed so embarrassed. 

“* Missie———’’ he began. 

‘What is it? Oh, Solomon, tell me!’’ she 
whispered. 

“*Tt’?s a stroke, missie,’’ he said, reluctantly. 
‘‘Marse Cadmus’s father, old marse of all, had 
one jes’ like it.’’ 

‘When ?” interrupted Jet. 

‘“When he—when—why, missie, when he 
wash’t as ole as yo’ grandfather. I ’members it 
myse’f.”’ 

‘*Solomon, may I go to grandfather? I must 
go !’’ she broke into his talk suddenly. 

The servant seemed endeavoring to lead her 
away from the subject of the colonel’s illness.” 

‘‘No, no, little missie, not to-night,’’ he an- 
swered, hurriedly—‘‘ not to-night. I’m goin’ to 
sen’ fur another doctor now. De housekeeper is 
dar, en dey’ve gone fur our own doctor right 
away.”’ 

‘But, Solomon, he will ask for me—grandfa- 
ther will want me. He loves me, Solomon,’’ she 
urged, tearfully. 

“He won’t miss you to-night, missie,’’ was 
the man’s reply. ‘‘Marse Cadmus won't talk 
none. He’s had a stroke like as the ole marse 
of all, when I was a slip of a boy, but I’s the un 
as dey sent fur de doctor, en I fotch him afo’ 
dey thought I had started. But you will go up- 
stairs now, will you, Miss Jet?” 

‘*No, I won’t! I won’t go until I see grand- 
father !”’ she cried out, resentfully. 

Solomon moved on to the door. 

‘*Missie, I’ll send up en let you know ef he 
kin see you. Oh, missie, fur God’s sake, don’t 
you go in to-night! Yo’ grandfather ain’t in 
noways fit fur to see anybody.’’ 

“Tl wait until the doctor comes and ask 
him,’’ obstinately persisted Jet. 

The butler left the library without further re- 
monstrance, but shook his head ominously when 
safely out in the hall. 

“‘Wait—wait, Solomon!’ called Mrs. Gwynne, 
rushing from the drawing room. ‘‘ What is this 
I hear about the dear colonel? They say he is 
ill.” 

Her coarse face flushed to a fiery red while 
she waited for the reply. 
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- “ Marse Cadmus is quite sick, ma’am. I don’t 
know as it ails him vi’lent, but we hab sent 
fur a doctor, and I’m gwine to ’spatch a man 
after anuther, fur you see, ma’am, Marse Cad- 
mus, not bein’ used to ailin’, wants all de help 
he kin git ’bout gittin’ up ag’in.”’ 

The eager light died out of Mrs. Gwynne’s 
countenance. 

‘*Oh, yes, very true. Well—well, I thought 
it was really something,’’ she returned, in un- 
mistakable disappointment. : 

“Tt’s something uncommon ser’us, ma’am, 
fur Marse Cadmus,’’ retorted the butler, going 
on_ his way. 

Five minutes later Mr. Trescott emerged from 
the now sedulously guarded study by the -rear 
door. 

“Did you prevail upon Jet to go to her room?” 
he asked, in an undertone. 

‘“No, sir. She says she won’t do it, en dat 
she’ ll wait for de doctor en ask him ef she can’t 
see Marse Cadmus.’” 

The lawyer passed his hand over his brow 
wearily and dejectedly. 

“She must not—it won’t do. She could not 
bear the sight to-night. Poor little thing! she 
has a rough road before her now,’’ was his re- 
ply. ‘Send her maid, Solomon. I’ll go my- 
self, too. I may have some influence——”’ 

Trescott traversed the hall with the manner of 
a man bent upon an unwelcome mission. He 
hesitated at the library door, then assuming a 
would-be cheerful look, went in. 

“‘Oh, Mr. Trescott! grandfather wants me, 
does he not?”’ exclaimed Jet as she ran to him, 
in the eagerness of her agitation and hope. 
“You will let me see him! Dear Mr. Trescott, 
may I?” 

The lawyer laid his hand upon hers kindly. 

‘*My dear child, to-night it would be worse than 


useless. It might be injurious to your grandfa- 
ther 2 

“‘ Wait !’—she raised her hand to arrest the 
explanation — ‘‘is my grandfather dangerously 
ill ?”” 


“He is dangerously ill,’’ assented her grand- 
father’s friend. 

‘*Has he asked for me? I cannot hear him 
talk. Why doeshe not talk? Why don’t they 
take him upstairs?’ she questioned, doubtfully. 

‘‘ He has not asked for you—he has not spo- 
ken ? 

‘“Why has he not spoken, Mr. Trescott ?”’ 

The lawyer averted his eves from the sweet, 
anxious countenance. 

‘*God help him, he cannot speak !”’ 
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Jet seized his hand impetuously. She dropped 
it at once and burst into a passion of weeping. 

‘*Don’t give way, my poor child. ‘‘ He may 
revive——”’ 

The girl lifted her wet face from her hands. 
The tears rolled down the pale cheeks as she 
strove bravely to control herself. 

“Is my grandfather in danger? Ah, tell me 
the truth—do not deceive me!’ 

Trescott reflected, then said: ‘‘ He is in ex- 
treme danger ; but it is wiser not to let this be 
known to—other members of the family.”’ 

Jet went nearer to him. 

‘‘Mr. Trescott, there is some evil threatening 
us that I do not understand. You will not leave 
grandfather, will you? I—oh, I am afraid, now 
that he is ill—he loves me and Ilove him! Will 
you stay until he is well again? Oh, say that 
you will!” 

‘‘T will stay until he has no further need of 
me,’? cautiously answered the lawyer,’’ as the 
plaintive, pathetic voice ceased. ‘‘ And now,” 
he continued, quickly, ‘‘ Will you go up to your 
room and stay there? Will you show vour con- 
fidence in my friendship by trusting implicitly 
to my judgment? Your grandfather trusted to 
my decisions—cannot you do the same ?”’ 

‘“Yes, I will go,’’ replied Jet, choking back a 
sob. 

‘*T promise to call you if there is the slightest 
change for better or for worse,’’ supplemented 
the lawyer. ‘‘He may rally during the night. 
If he does I will have you called at once. In the 
meantime we are doing all that can be done.” 

The colonel’s granddaughter came back a few 
steps. 

‘‘Mr. Trescott, if he does not rally during the 
night he will be worse in the morning than he is 
now, will he not? Then, if it would be injuri- 
ous for me to see him now, it would be more in- 
jurious for me to see him in the morning.”’ 

The intent scrutiny of her gaze seemed to di- 
vine his inmost soul. 

‘‘T may as well say to you, my dear chlid, 
that your grandfather has no knowledge of any 
person or event; he is utterly unconscious at 
present. The physician will tell us what to ex- 
pect. Now you have promised to trust me, I 
exact your promise of you.”’ 

Jet went out of the room, weeping in the mis- 
ery of this only half-told sorrow. The very cau- 
tion manifested by both Solomon and the lawyer 
filled her with an agony of alarm. Passing the 
study door, the intense quiet within seemed the 
hush of the grave. Nota voice or a movement 
was distinguishable, and yet the sick man, and 
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some attendant of the sick man, both must be 
there. 


‘*Come, my baby,’’ Kizzie said, when her - 


young mistress almost groped her way into the 
chamber. ‘It’s a awful place, my baby! Your 
grandfather is struck and he’s like to die and 
leave us, and there’s some as ain’t sorry.”’ 

‘*He will not die!’ passionately insisted Jet 
— ‘‘ grandfather will not die!’ 

*< Jet, my dearest-——”’ 

The bland, perfidious tones of that voice which 
above all others was perhaps most hateful to Jet 
interrupted the all too sanguine assertion. Ga- 
briel’s mother invariably contrived to appear 
within the door before giving the smallest inti- 
mation of her approach. Kizzie faced about in- 
dignantly; Jet buried her face in the cushions of 
the sofa drawn near the fire and wept secretly. 

‘* My dearest, I’ve just come to hear the last 
from our dear, dear colonel. Where is my hand- 
kerchief? Two such shocks are killing me, my 
love |’ 

‘Mrs. Gwynne approached the sofa gradually. 
‘The fumes of brandy rapidly pervaded the apart- 
ment. | 

‘*Gabriel has ordered them to bring all the 
neighborhood doctors, and that all the men at 
the cabins stay up in case they’re needed.” . 

Jet lifted her face:from the tear-damped pil- 
lows. Scorn and cold contempt had for the mo- 
ment risen paramount to the grief. 

‘* What has Gabriel to do with my grandfather 
and my grandfather’s people?” 

Mrs. Gwynne laughed with less fawning hy- 
pocrisy and more open security. The laugh was 
‘instantly suppressed. 

‘* You know, my dearest, that when the dear, 
-dear colonel is ill Gabriel takes his place.”’ 

She would have said ‘‘when the dear colonel 
‘is dead,”’ if she dared, but Jet’s eyes were upon 
her. The disdainful glance galled, while it si- 
‘enced even Mrs. Gwynne. 

‘*Gabriel has no concern with my grandfather’s 
-affairs nor any right to give directions. While my 
grandfather lives he is the master, and I stand 
next to him in authority,’’ asserted Jet, with so 

much of the resolute old colonel’s dominant 
spirit that Mrs. Gwynne took alarm. 

‘¢T am sure, my dear, I meant it all for the best. 
Dear, dear! where did I drop my handkerchief ? 
Ididn’t mean to anger you or meddle, but it’s 
80 terrible, all these things happening.” 

Jet had again hidden her face in the pillows. 
She paid not the slightest regard to Mrs. Gwynne 


or her talk ; indeed, she seemed to have forgot- 
ten her presence. 

‘Tl go back to my room,’’ that lady contin- 
ued, nothing daunted by so unwilling a listener. 
‘‘It?s lonesome and pitiful downstairs. What 
with nobody in the drawing room, and the li- 
brary door shut, and Solomon in the study all 
the time, and the dinner spoiled in the kitchen 
because the cook and stupid servants have fallen 
to crying and wringing their hands on account of 
the colonel, instead of attending to their busi- 
ness, it’s doleful. I can’t abide it; so I’ve just 
had a bite of whatever was fit to eat, and won’t 
go down again. The very lights burn dim and 
strange-like.’’ 

“Yes, ma’am,’’ rejoined Kizzie, who had 

evinced her impatience by a noisy arrangement 
of the books, chairs or anything else coming 
within reach. ‘But nobody else has had no 
heart for dinner nor nuthin’ savin’ and exceptin’ 
the colonel hisself.’’ 
_ You .couldn’t eat it,’’ interrupted Mrs. 
Gwynne, more interested in dinner than any- 
thing else. ‘‘Think of those beautiful canvas- 
back ducks fairly burned up, and the oyster pat- 
ties not fit to cat! And if there is anything I do 
dote on it is turtle soup ; and would you believe 
it, the cook went to wailing, and actually scorched 
it! Dear, dear! what trials we all have! Did 
you see my handkerchief? I have another dozen, 
but they are half of them lost. By-by, my sweet- 
est Jet!’ And Gabriel’s mother took flight. 

‘‘It’s jest a shame the way that ole woman 
comes pokin’ and prowlin’ around, eavesdrop- 
pin’ and spyin’ whensoever a body don’t want 
her—and I hope she has her ear to the keyhole 
a-listenin’ to every word I say.”’ 

Kizzie, with a swift, sudden dive, threw open 
the door, and discovered her enemy outside. 

‘‘T was just coming back to ask if you had 
seen my handkerchief,’’ éxplained Mrs. Gwynne, 
not in the least confused by detection. 

‘‘No, ma’am. I’ve been hearin’ of your hand- 
kerchiefs ever sence I’ve been here, but it’s my 
belief you ain’t got none. Some folks as had to 
rub their noses on their frock-tails can’t never 
learn no use fur handkerchers—leastways, this 
ain’t the place to look fur ’em,”’ the maid pertly 
informed her. 

“You're a vile, impudent creetur, as ain’t 
got a blessed bit of manners!’ retorted Mrs. 
Gwynne, relapsing into the vulgarity of speech 
inevitably betrayed in moments of heat. 

‘¢ Will you be good enough to leave me?” 


(To be continued, ) 


PHEBE. 
A GRAVE IN TRINITY. 


By G. A. DAVIs. 


Tus is her grave—a slab of granite gray . 
Worn smooth by gentle fingers of the rain ; 
Of all the quaintly worded epitaph, 


““Phebe”’ and “ wife’ and ‘“‘mother’’—these remain. 


An old brown Bible’s thumbed and yellow page 
In cramped close writing hands her story down; 
The damasked linen that her flaxwheel spun, 
Some worn old silver, and a satin gown— 


These have outlasted Phebe’s little day, 
Its short-lived sunshine and its transient tears, 
Keeping the dim tradition of her name— 


Grandfather’s mother—dead these hundred years. 


The tides of life sweep round her island green, 
And leave her safely sleeping all alone ; 

Yet sometimes hurrying feet will turn aside, 
As mine to-day, to linger by her, stone. 


Dreaming, I touch the world of long ago— 
The quaint old town that girlish Phebe knew, 
The gabled house, that old forgotten street, 
Where wifehood found her and her children grew- 


The window where she leaned one summer day, 
Hearing the drum roll and the bugle call, 
And through the heavy tramp of marching men, 
The roar of cannon by the old sea wall. 
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O breaking heart and straining eyes that day, 
Watching one face in all the ranks go by! 

O heavy hours, pulsing slow with pain, 
Around the dial face of Trinity! 


How short the dream of wifehood, and how long 
The widowed years, her brown old Bible tells— 

Until the glad chimes rang her to her rest’ 
Sweetly and clearly as her wedding bells. 


And here lies stilled the tumult of her years; 
Could she but tell the story never known— 

The inviolate secret of the heart that sleeps 
Under the grass roots and the granite stone! 


Could I but know—I, of her name and race— 
How sorrow touched her, and how sin assailed, 
And how the weak heart drew its strength from pain, 
Or at what foes the long-proved courage failed ; 


Could she but tell me—she whose living lips 
Smiled as they locked full many a care away! 
Safe lies the secret ; Phebe keeps it still, 
And takes it with her at the rising day. 


Till then the tender silence folds her round 
“Until the day break and the shadows flee,”’ 
And time, grown tired, creeps on his course no more 
Around the dial face of Trinity. 
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ONE CHRISTMAS EVE. 


A STORY OF THE TIME OF SAINT LOUIS. 


By EMILY 


Curistmas Eve of 1247 was a beautiful clear 
night; the deep-blue sky was untroubled by 
clouds, and the moon shone gloriously on the 
glistening snow-covered country around Fon- 
tainebleau, softening with its silvery light the 
grim towers and forbidding walls of the castle. 
The snow had even penetrated into the forest, 
and the stately oaks and massive pines cast black 
shadows in weird contrast on the white ground. 
Lights were seen in many of the loophole-like 
windows of the castle; men carrying torches were 
moving about the court, and from an open door- 
way issued a pleasant glow and a festive sound of 
talk and laughter. Everything combined to give 
an impression of unusual activity and social cheer. 

The brilliant picture without and the busy, 
cordial scene within were alike unnoticed by two 
knights who, absorbed in grave conversation, 
were pacing up and down the irregular court in- 
closed by the castle buildings. The younger of 
the two was a tall, well-knit man, in whose bear- 
ing a noble boldness was pleasingly softened by 
a gentle humor and an unconscious modesty. 

‘‘By my faith, Guy,’’ said the elder, ‘‘the 
king will take the cross to-night.”’ 

** You think so?’’ asked the other, anxiously. 

‘“‘T am sure of it. The king was full two hours 
in conference with Madame Blanche this morn- 
ing, and he bears a visage full of grave intent. 
And you know well that ever since his recovery 
his thoughts have been on the Holy Land.” 

‘There is something strange in his face to- 
day,”’ assented Guy de Reynel. ‘‘ But the time 
for crusades is over. Our fathers lost enough in 
those voyages of hardship and danger. Let us 
stay at home and build up the glory of our 
houses and of our country. Many a man died 


in that hot clime from pestilence without ever 
having struck a blow,”’ 
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The two walked silently for a few minutes, 
then the elder man took up the subject again: 
‘“Mark my words—the king will call on us all 
to take the cross with him to-night.’’ 

‘*Then it will bea sad hour for France,’’ Guy 
de Reynel declared, impatiently. ‘‘If the king 
and the rest of the nobles go across the sea, the 
kingdom, left under the government of a woman, 
will become the prey of factions.” 

‘And many a brave knight will never return,”’ 
said the Sire de Laval, gravely. 

Guy de Reynel showed his handsome white 
teeth in a smile touched with scorn as he said: 
‘¢ And those who do come back will be beggars, 
having spent all their patrimony and won noth- 
ing in return.”’ 

‘They will have won Paradise for their souls,” 
urged the other; but Guy de Reynel answered 
quickly: ‘‘ Men can win Paradise at home, Sire 
de Laval. It is not necessary to cross the sea and 
die of a fever. And what good does it do to 
throw away your life fighting against infidels?” 

The Sire de Laval had apparently no argu- 
ment to offer, and his eager young companion 
recommenced : 

‘There is no glory or gain for France in the 
crusades. They drain the best blood of the realm 
and leave it defenseless among its neighbors.” 

‘All that is very true,’’ said the elder knight, 
meditatively, walking slowly and gazing upon 
the ground—‘‘ very true, but——” 

He was interrupted by Guy, who impetuously 
seized his hand. 

“Sire de Laval, can I wish to go? You 
know my home—that castle that overlooks the 
lovely Loire. My wife is there now and my 
child. I have a child but two weeks old this 
night——”’ 

The young noble broke off abruptly and strode 
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away with arms folded and head bent down to 
hide his emotion. 

Just at that moment the noise of merriment 
within ceased, the hall doors were flung wide 
‘open and a solemn procession issued forth. First 
came some servants, with flaming torches, that 
cast a ruddy glow upon the night; then, in a 
white blaze of light, the priests, walking two and 
‘two and carrying waxen tapers ; following them 
‘came the Bishop of Paris and many high officials 
‘of the Church in stately robes. After all had 
marched slowly across and vanished within the 
‘arched doorway of the little chapel of St. Saturnin, 
which formed part of the castle inclosure, the 
‘court was again dark except for some beams of 
moonlight that fell unhindered by high wall or 
‘overhanging turret. From the castle there came 
‘out now a man preceded only by two torch- 
bearers—a man whose demeanor was more royal 
than the purple and scarlet of his robe, and 
whose gentle features were distinguished by a 
dignity greater than that the golden 
crown of fleur-de-lis bestowed. To- 
night, especially, his face shone with 
a holy consecration, and his eyes 
were brilliant with an unearthly 
light. 

Guy de Reynel and the Sire de 
Laval took their places among the 
crowd of courtiers who followed the 
king, and as they all slowly trav- 
ersed the court the master of the 
royal household presented to each 
knight a handsome fur-lined mantle, 
the usual Christmas gift of the king. 
According to the prescribed eti- 
quette, the gentlemen immediately 
donned their new cloaks, and thus 
attired entered the chapel. 

The marked solemnity of King 
Louis had been felt by all, and 
many, no doubt, had foretold what 
it meant; yet, as he walked up the 
aisle and the brilliant light of the 
tapers fell upon him, there was a 
universal start of surprise and sor- 
row. Upon the king’s back they 
saw the cross. The music of a no- 
ble Latin chant resourided in thé 
arches of the little gothic chapel 
while the king, apparently uncon- 
scious of the sensation he had caused, 
advanced into the chancel and knelt 
in prayer before the altar. But now 
a still greater surprise was in store 
for the company. As they emerged 
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from the shadows about the door, each man look- 
ing first at one and then at another of his friends, 
perceived the cross displayed upon their backs. 
Whispers were heard ; anxious, questioning 
glances exchanged ; but the truth did not dawn 
upon them until, in the bright glow of the tapers, 
a cross embroidered in silk was plainly seen 
upon all the mantles given by the king. With 
dismay the knights realized that in putting on the 
cloaks they had pledged themselves. Unwittingly 
they had assumed the sign of the Crusade. 

As the last notes of the music died away King 
Louis arose and came forward. Sorrowfully and 
lovingly he regarded the faces before him—some 
dazed with astonishment, some frowning, all sad 
and anxious. 

‘* My friends,’’ said the king, and the tone of 
his voice thrilled young and old and brought | 
tears to the eyes of warriors—‘‘ my friends, who 
of you will tear the cross from off his back and 
let me go alone to fight the infidel ?”’ 


THE CASTLE. 
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In a minute the tide turned—an irresistible 
wave of emotion welled up in the hearts of all. 
There stood the king appealing to the love of his 
nobles. Not one was irresponsive. In a trans- 
port of enthusiasm and with passionate affection 
they cried out, ‘‘We will follow you!’ and 
again making the vaulted arches ring with their 
promises, ‘‘ We will follow you!’’ 

After the service was over all returned to the 
castle. The king, ina state of religious exalta- 
tion, retired to his private apartments, but the 
knights, wearing still the new mantles with their 
sacred device, lingered in groups about the large 
dining hall and discussed in low tones the en- 
gagement into which they had just entered. The 
Sire de Laval and Guy de Reynel, with four or 
five others, stood by one of the deep windows. 

‘‘We must follow our king,’’ said the Sire de 
Laval. 

**And after all ’tis a hoiy war,’’ said one of 
the others, ‘‘and we will all receive absolution 
for our sins.”’ 

‘The king would hold him a faithless vassal 
who should desert him now,”’ said another. 

Guy de Reynel laughed slightly. 

‘* Not a man here intended to take the cross 
to-night,’’ he said. ‘‘None of us care enough 
for the Holy Land to leave our homes, spend our 
substance and risk our lives. We do it for the 
king. Now, here is a strange matter: If we do 
not take the cross we lose the love of the king, 
and if we do take the cross we lose the love of 
God, because we do not take the cross for Him, 
but for fear of the disfavor of the king.” 

As the young man was speaking King Louis 
re-entered the hall and advanced to the company 
by the window. 

“Of what were you speaking?’ asked the 
monarch. 


The little group appeared somewhat abashed 
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at the question. The knights looked anxiously 
at each other or confusedly upon the ground. 
No one seemed ready to answer except Guy de 
Reynel, who maintained his upright demeanor, 
and after a glance of amused scorn at the others 
commenced. 

‘*Sire,’’? he said, ‘‘we were speaking of this 
crusade, and I was saying that we had taken 
God’s cross upon us to win your favor. Wego 
to the Holy Land only for love of you.”’ 

The king looked at his frank chevalier in gen- 
tle reproach. 

‘TI feared as much,’’ he said. ‘‘ Will you do 
to please me what you will not do to please God? 
Will you go at my bidding and not at His? Fools 
and madmen, you love an earthly king more than 
a Heavenly King !’’ 

King Louis turned away and the nobles thought- 
fully and silently followed him from the hall. 

Guy de Reynel did not retire with the other. 
Alone he crossed the court and returned to the 
empty chapel. A few candles were still burning, 
and in front of the altar the young knight knelt 
down in prayer. He was beginning to realize 
the relative importance of the eternal and the 
mortal. Suddenly it had been revealed to him 
that the Divine favor is unique and incompara- 
ble in its worth. In that sanctuary a short while 
ago he had felt his heart expand with human 
loyalty and affection, but now he prayed for a 
holier passion and for devotion to a higher Lord. 

‘Oh, God !’’ he cried, ‘‘ dare we offer to Thee 
a service more cold and unwilling than we would 
give to any earthly master ?”’ 

When Guy de Reynel left the chapel the first 
rays of dawn were lighting the east. It was 
Christmas morning, and Christmas in the heart 
of the young knight, who now wore the sacred 
sign upon his cloak not because of mortal bid- 
ding, but as a true soldier of the cross. 
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LITERARY BOSTON. 


By Litian WHITING. 


Lrrerary Boston is not only a fact of more or 
less magnitude in the present, but it is an aspect 
of the modern Athens that has its roots in a 
richly historic past, and whose scenic effect 
shines out from a background of exceptional in- 
terest and beauty. Society in this city is still 
recognized as something a little apart from the 
ordinary highroads of business and fashion, and 
if the stranger within the gates cherishes a linger- 
ing tradition that gods and heroes walk the 
streets, or that in some felicitous moment they 
may be descried under the old elms on the 
breeze-blown Common, it may be none the worse 
for his Happiness. Our essential life is in our 

faiths an our idols, and if, as Emerson affirms, 
it takes a god to recognize a god, it is the part 
of wisdom to cultivate in ourselves the qualities 
that conduce to that elevation of mind and seren- 
ity of spirit that predetermines the higher na- 
ture. Th us, only, does one walk with a sense of 
spiritual & ndependence, and become one of the 
forces as Wwell as one of the workers of his age. 
The aristocratic ideal of Boston has always been 

intellectual rather than plutocratic, and this fact 
alone is one of significance. The reflex influence. 


is felt through our social life. It is a wholesome 
thing for young men and women to hold ideals 
of life as represented by Emerson, Wendell Phil- 
lips, Starr King, Lowell, Sumner, Dr. Holmes, 
Edward Everett Hale, Julia Ward Howe and 
Phillips Brooks—by men and women who hold 
character and intellectual achievements as above 
mere luxury and material plunder, rather than 
by those who hold as the supreme desideratum 
of life the amassing of a colossal fortune. Bos- 
ton is not without its faults and follies; yet it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that on every so- 
cial plane and in every circle some form of the 
intellectual and spiritual ideal holds place. Lit- 
erature, like fashion, has its inner circles and its 
high priests, and its various circles intersect 
largely. You may not yourself be on terms of 
intimacy with the master, but your friend is, 
and so you are indirectly in touch with greatness 
by the very fact of proximity. 

Boston’s literary past is very rich, the stranger 
within the gates will concede; but what of her 
present ? Where are the voices that were in the air 
even as recently as fifteen years ago? Their echoes 
have not yet died away. Their cadence haunts 
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the memory still. The year of 1880 gave the 
last vanishing glimpse of Boston’s greatness. 
Early in the next year came the death of Long- 
fellow, of Fields, to be followed at near intervals 
by that of Emerson, of Whipple, of Lowell, 
Whittier, Phillips Brooks, Dr. Holmes. The 
past is secure. Well, indeed, might we say, in 
the words of Goethe, in the youth’s dirge over 
Mignon : ‘‘ Well is our treasure now laid up, the 
fair image of the past. Heresleeps it in the mar- 
ble, undecaying ; in your hearts also it lives, it 
works. Travel, travel back into life! Take 
along with you this holy earnestness, for earn- 
estness alone makes life eternity.”’ 

This rich past is 
secure with its great 
names of Emerson, 
Margaret Fuller, 
Hawthorne, Pres- 
cott, Motley, 
Lowell, Whipple, 
Whittier, Holmes, 
the Alcotts (father 
and daughter), 
Thoreau, Dr. Par- 
sons. But what of 
the present? What 
voices now haunt 
the air? This 
splendid galaxy has 
passed on to the 
next stage of life. 
That their essen- 
tial life, in its lit- 
erary expression, 
remains, it is true; 
but the immediate 
voice is silent. 

Of the present 
group of writers 
now more or less 
actively engaged in literary work a miscellane- 
ous grouping might be made that would in- 
clude Charles Eliot Norton, Julia Ward Howe, 
Edward Everett Hale, Colonel Higginson, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, T. B. Aldrich, Horace E. 
Scudder, Kate Gannett Wells, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Dr. John Fiske, Josiah Royce, Marga- 
ret Deland, Annie Fields, Sarah Holland Adams, 
Mary Wilkins, Sarah Orne Jewett, Nathan Has- 
kell Dole, James Jeffrey Roche, Mary Elizabeth 
Blake, Alice Brown, Helen E. Gardener, Kath- 
erine E. Conway, Percival Lowell, Henry Wood, 
Annie Eichberg King, Caroline Ticknor, Profes- 
sor Fenollosa, Gertrude Hall, Eliza Orne White, 
Herbert D. Ward, Helen M. Knowlton, Gertrude 
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Smith, Robert Beverly Hale, Alice Turner, Vida 
D. Scudder, Margaret Sherwood, Edwin D. Mead, 
Mary MeNeil Scott and Louise Imogen Guiney. 

Of course this is not an exhaustive list. There 
are other names of both the elder and the younger 
writers that would add grace and completeness ; 
but a mere sketch of external aspects cannot, of 
course, assume the extent and the accuracy of 
an encyclopedia. 

Perhaps the most definite point of departura 
in estimating the beginning of the latter-day lit- 
erary influences of Boston may be taken from 
the arrival of Mr. Howells, who came on his pil- 
grimage to New England somewhere very early: 
in the sixties, and 
who has been, in an 
intermittent way, 
identified with this 
city until as re. 
cently as 1892. It 
was not exactly 
“a sentimental 
journey,’’ 4 la 
Sterne, but it cer- 
tainly was a poetic 
pilgrimage when, 
at the age of twen- 
ty-three, the future 
novelist first beheld 
the modern Athens, 
and from that time 
literary Boston, 
with or without hen 
Howells, wears her. 
rue with a differ- 
ence. The young 
visitor had given 
hostages to fortune 
in the guise of six 
poems which had 
appeared in the At- 
lantic Monthly. At the age of twenty-three he 
was yet standing, however unconsciously, on the 
threshold of his kingdom ; but the literary trib- 
unal that had pledged him this recognition of 
his power, their convictions that he had a future, 
could yet little have dreamed of that latent power 
in the young man which was destined later to 
enter into American literature as a transforming 
and almost as a revolutionary force. 

Still—such is the power of the unconscious in 
life to assume rhythmic and fitting form—this 
new era of literary activity, undreamed of by the 
actors, was appropriately ushered in. 

Mr. Lowell gave a dinner in honor of the 
young poet, with Dr. Holmes and James T. 
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Fields ast he only other guests, and in the post- 
prandial conversation the host remarked : ‘‘ This 
is the laying on of hands; it is our literary apos- 
tolic succession.’’ 

More deeply true than Mr. Lowell could have 
dreamed were his words. They were deeply pro- 
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phetic ; and now that all three of the great men 
who sat at the board that day are gathered to 
their fathers, it is to their young and their un- 
known guest that America looks to-day for her 
foremost literary man. Asa pictorial hour that 
dinner is one to live in literary history. Out of 
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ways simple and quiet had William Dean How- 
ells come ; a Western country home of refined 
sweetness and simplicity ; a home of high think- 
ing and plain living; a home furnished with 
ideals rather than with bric-a-brac and virtu— 
from this, led by the unconscious illumination 
of his genius, he had come to test his powers in 
the light of the public square. Soon after this 
Mr. Howells was appointed Consul to Venice, 
and, going abroad, he met in Paris Miss Eleanor 
Mead (a sister of the sculptor Larkin D. Mead), 
who was studying art in Paris. It was then that 
Mr. Howells wooed and won her and carried her 
as his bride to Venice, where they set up their 
household gods in an old Doge’s palace, and 
where their eldest child Winifred, ‘‘ the child of 
exquisite ideals,’’ was born. She was the poet 
daughter whose early death left ‘‘a silence that 
aches through the house.’’ Later, Mr. Howells, 
with his family, returned to Boston, and lived 
variously in Cambridge, in Belmont—a beautiful 
town six miles out, where they had a charming 
villa on a pine hill, and on Beacon Street, only 
one or two doors from the house of Dr. Holmes. 
During their latest sojourn here, for a winter only, 
they had an apartment on Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, where they looked out upon that magnifi- 
cent thoroughfare with its double boulevard and 


esplanade of trees and statues. From their draw- 
ing-room windows they could catch an enchant- 
ing view of the sunset over the blue line of the 
Brookline Hills far away over the park, with the 
romantic statue of Leif Ericksson—the work of 
Anne Whitney—silhouetted against the western 
sky. Nothing more simple and sweet than the 
home life of the Howells family could be imag- 
ined. It is full of charm and gayety, and if, at 
an informal tea on Sunday evening, a guest or 
two drop in, and some glancing allusion occurs 
to poem or passage which perhaps at the moment 
no one can fix, the book is brought in, the elusive 
phrase captured, and all details of outward living 
are held flexible and plastic to this ideal and re- 
sponsive spirit. To lose Mr. Howells from Bos- 
ton is to lose the most ideal home centre of the 
present literary life. 

Until the death of the brilliant critic and es- 
sayist, Edwin P. Whipple, the Sunday evenings 
of Mrs. Whipple were the nearest approach to a 
salon that Boston has seen. At the homes both 
of Mrs. James T. Fields and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe the most brilliant and delightful of social 
occasions were enjoyed ; but they were more in 
the nature of the special than of the regularly re- 
curring evenings. At Mrs. Whipple’s evenings 
the company always was choice and limited toa 
grouping of harmony. Here would be found, in 
the earlier days, Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Mrs. Howe, Sumner, Hawthorne, the Alcotts, 
Anne Whitney, James Freeman Clarke, Helen 
M. Knowlton, Mrs. Anagnos (the gifted and 
beautiful eldest daughter of Mrs. Howe), Ben- 
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jamin Pierce, the great astronomer, the noble 
Agassiz, and many and many another — artist, 
scientist, poet, traveler or foreign celebrity— 
gathered in Mrs. Whipple’s charming atmos- 
phere. But this, too, is now but a living mem- 
ory. Social and literary life are in constant 
meeting and intermingling in Boston. The four- 
to-six afternoon receptions during the season bring 
together constantly many of the same people, 
and there is a liberal hospitality on these occa- 
sions that makes them largely inclusive. Partic- 
ularly is this the 
quality of Mrs. 
Louise Chandler 
Moulton’s ‘‘Fri- 
days,’’ where, 
every week, from 
four to six on 
that day—usu- 
ally from De- 
cember to April 
inclusive—a 
large and nota- 
ble company as- 
sembles in her 
pleasant drawing 
rooms. 

Mrs. Mowlton’s 
cosmopolitan 
life, united with 
her sympathetic 
and winning per- 
sonality, has 
given her a very 
wide range of 
acquaintances in 
Europe as well 
as in our own 
country, and few 
are the weeks in 
which some vis- 
iting celebrity of 
interest is not 
met at her recep- 
tions. Here will 
be found the most inclusive and varied assembly 
in Boston. There will be authors and artists, 
the great ecclesiastic and the struggling worker in 
various lines ; the noted Harvard professor, the 
great lecturer, the reigning beauty of the hour, 


the distinguished actor or opera singer, the most: 


fashionable of portrait painters, the noblest archi- 
tect, the profound philosophical writer or the un- 
known undergraduate. One will meet at these 
weekly receptions of Mrs. Moulton’s the notable 
people in every art or calling, and also those 
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whose claim to consideration may not be less gen- 
uine because it is not conspicuous. Mrs. Moulton’s 
drawing rooms are extremely interesting in asso- 
ciation. There are many photographs from Ved- 
der ; several great works ; bits of sculpture from 
Ezekiel Greenough and the younger Robert Brown- 
ing, with photographs also from his ‘‘ Dryope,’’ 
giving various points of view; a very rare copy 
of Poe’s ‘‘Raven”’ translated into French by 
Stephane Mallarmé and illustrated by the great 
impressionistic painter, Manet—this book, by 
the way, being 
the combined 
gift of painter 
and poet; there 
is a superb oil 
painting from 
Signor Vertu- 
erni, of Rome; a 
water-color from 
Rollin Tilton ; a 
vigorous _ black- 
and-white sketch 
of a famous 
group of trees at 
Bordighera by 
Charles Caryl 
Coleman, pres- 
ented by him; 
a number of ex- 
cellent sketches 
by Winthrop 
Pierce, of Bos- 
on, one of the 
most poetic of 
landscapists, il- 
lustrating poems 
of Mrs. Moul- 
ton’s, among 
which are 
“Come Back, 
Dear Days’’; one 
of these sketches, 
showing a_bril- 
liant sunrise, has 
under it the line: ‘‘The morning skies were all 
aflame,’’? from one of Mrs. Moulton’s poems. 
Another still of these lovely sketches of Mr. 
Pierce’s has a group of shadow faces, with the 
line, ‘‘I see your gentle ghosts arise.’’ 

Many are the rare books in autograph copies 
given to Mrs. Moulton by her friends abroad— 
copies presented by Lord Houghton, George El- 
iot, Tennyson, Jean Ingelow, Christina Rossetti, 
Oswald Crawfurd, George Meredith, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, O’Shaughnessy and many others. Rob- 
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ert Browning wrote to Mrs. Moulton, when her 
collection of poems under the title of ‘‘Swallow 
Flights ’’ appeared : 

“T close the book only when needs I must—at page 
the last, with music in my ears and flowers before my 
eyes, not without thoughts across the brain. Pray con- 
tinue your ‘Flights,’ and be assured of the sympathetic 
observance of Yours, Rosert Brownina.”’ 


Mrs. Moulton’s home on Rutland Square is a 
very literary,and social Mecca on her ‘‘ Fridays.’’ 
Pleasant social interchange speeds the hours, and 
the sympathetic charm of the hostess holds its 
spell for each and all. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s home on Beacon 
Street is a most hospitable centre, not only in the 
entertainment of her personal friends, but she 
often invites convocations and committees to 
hold their meetings in her drawing room. It is 
difficult to realize that a woman so intensely in 
touch with modern forces—one who not only en- 
tertains, but who leads the most ‘‘ up-to-date ”’ 
work of the day among women—can have passed 
her seventy-sixth birthday. The years have 
given to her only added grace and richness of 
experience. Mrs. Howe is rather a woman of 
letters than a literary woman—that is to say, her 
literary work, while comprising several books and 
a numerous array of the finest of philosophic 
essays which she reads before clubs and other 
audiences, is yet only one part of her large and 
symmetrical life. Three volumes of poems, a 
book of travels, a little book called ‘‘ Modern So- 
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ciety,’’ comprise all her published work ; yet she: 
is a present force in literary progress and devel- 
opment to a greater degree than that of many 
women who are engaged in active contributing to 
the literary market. This little book, ‘‘ Modern 
Society,’’ is full of such invaluable criticism on 
life that it should be made a textbook in every 
woman’s college. In it one finds such passages. 
as this: ‘‘To me the worship of wealth means, 
in the present, the crowning of low merit with 
undeserved honor—the setting of successful vil- 
lainy above unsuccessful virtue. It means abso- 
lute neglect and isolation for the few who follow 
a high heart’s love through want and pain, 
through evil and good report.’’ 

In the immortal success that has crowned Mn. 
Howe’s ‘‘ Battle Hymn,”’ and only in a less de- 
gree certain other poems of hers, it is amusing to 
know that during Lowell’s editorship of the At- 
lantic he declined a poem from her with the asser- 
tion that no woman could write a poem, and that 
Mrs. Browning’s efforts were a conspicuous illus- 
tration of her failure to be a poet. Yet Mrs. 
Howe’s thrilling lyric, with that exquisite line, 
“In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea,’’? and Mrs. Browning’s noble poem 
of ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,”’ will outlive and outrank any 
poem ever written by Lowell. 

Mrs. Howe’s Beacon Street home in its refined 
elegance expresses her in being singularly free 
from the merely decorative frippery that so easily 
becomes tawdry. On a pedestal between the 
drawing-room windows is the bust of Mrs. Howe, 
by Appollonia. Some choice pictures, engravings 
and statuettes are about the room. In the cor- 
ridor hangs a beautiful portrait of her daughter, 
Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, by B. C. Porter, which 
was exhibited at the Centennial Exposition of 
1876. 

Mrs. Howe holds her mornings, until twelve, 
sacred to study and thought. Long before the 
truth of the importance of spiritual concentration 
was formulated and so widely circulated as now 
through the medium of occult and mystic writ- 
ing, Mrs. Howe invariably practiced .it ; and to 
this is undoubtedly owing much of the peculiar 
brilliancy and permanency of her success. One 
does not mean a mere success of achievement: 
that is, at most, only an element in success, and 
not success itself. In its true sense success is the 
deepening and broadening and elevation of char- 
acter, the achievement of spirituality of life. 

Mrs. Howe’s mental hospitality is practically 
unlimited. She is the most sought, socially, pup- 
licly, in every way, of any woman in Boston, and 
whether she is invited to supply a pulpit by 
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preaching the morning sermon in the Church of 
the Disciples, or to give a public lecture, to speak 
at a club, or to be the guest of honor at a cere- 
monial dinner—or, indeed, to entreaties less note- 
worthy—to all she inclines to yield whenever it 
is possible for her to do so. 

As scho lar, critic, translator and editor, Profes- 
sor Charlees Eliot Norton stands pre-eminent. 
That his achievements are not more widely 
known is a loss to the general public ; but it is 
the nature of the more purely scholarly and con- 
templative life to be less widely known than that 
of pursuits which relate themselves more directly 
to the progress of immediate interests of the day. 
But the influence that radiates from the life of 
the scholar is felt when his name is often too lit- 
tle associated with its power. Professor Norton’s 
home on Shady Hill, Cambridge, near the col- 
lege grounds, is one of peculiar charm in the 
treasures of art and literature—especially of early 
Italian art, as represented in pictures from Tinto- 
retto and Titian—by which he is surrounded. 
The most accomplished translator and inter- 
preter of Dante, the friend of Ruskin, the editor 
of Lowell’s letters, giving to the world such a 
portrait of his friend as will stand forever emi- 
nent in the literature of biography—in this home 
does the great scholar and critic find an ideal en- 
vironment. 

Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale has his home 
in Roxbury—an old-fashioned, spacious, white 
house, with -masses of greenery screening the 
plazzas. It isa Mecca toward which everybody 
who wants anything presses eagerly, and the 
ever-constant throng of applicants, callers and 
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guests quite justifies Mrs. Hale in saying that if 
she were to have a ‘‘day’’—in the conventional 
sense of receiving—she would have it for herself. 
The large inclusiveness of Dr. Hale’s nature is 
one of the most potent factors in the Boston of 
to-day in the way of social, intellectual and phil- 
anthropic stimulus. In his church, for instance, 
the usual religious service is simply but one fea- 
ture. Among others of special usefulness, Dr. 
Hale’s genius for organization evolves classes, 
lectures, meetings of all kinds, that render the 
several lecture rooms and parlors of the base- 
ment of the church a perfect beehive. After the 
morning service the visitor who follows most of 
the congregation finds himself downstairs, where, 
in one room perhaps, he may go in and form one 
of the eager listeners to Miss Helen M. Knowl- 
ton, the artist and writer, as she reads a paper 
on William Hunt, whose favorite pupil she was, 
and later his assistant in art teaching and the 
compiler of those effervescent books, ‘‘ Hunt's 
Art Talks’’; or, in another room, he may listen 
to a talk on ‘‘Art and Life’’ from Professor 
Fenollosa; or, still in another apartment, join in 
a discussion of social economics, led by Professor 
Wills, the president of the ‘‘ Union for Practical 
Progress.’? Dr. Hale has the most marvelous 
faculty to organize large schemes of mutual help- 
fulness and set every one to working in the right 
place. 

Mrs. James T. Fields, known to literature as 
‘Annie Fields,’’ retains her delightful old home 
on Charles Street, from which the tide of fashion 
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has long since ebbed away. Once within, and 
the guest would no more wonder that she felt no 
inclination to migrate with her Lares and Penates 
to newer locations. The west windows of the 
house (at the back) command the Charles River, 
which, making here a bend, gives the length for 
its vista, and the glory of the sunset is a vision 
never to be forgotten. The house is a veritable 
literary museum—a shrine of treasures—crowded 
with rare books, engravings, portraits, autographs ; 
portraits of Pope, by Richardson ; of Dickens, 
painted over half a century ago by Alexander ; 
of Lady Sunderland, by Sir Peter Lely. And 
especially does one feel the very consecration of 
interest in the guest chamber, where Emerson 
wrote his ‘‘ Voluntaries’? one morning before 
breakfast, and after the meal invited his host 
and hostess to go with him to his chamber and 
hear him read it. The loose sheets on which the 
stanzas were written were scattered all over the 
floor, and Mr. Fields gathered them up for his 
guest. Emerson finished his reading and re- 
marked that he had no title for the lines, where- 
upon Mrs. Fields rejoined that it could be only 
‘*Voluntaries,’’ and so the poem was named. A 
portrait of Mrs. Fields, taken in the days of her 
youthful beauty, is in the ‘‘ Washington Cham- 
ber” in Longfellow’s home—the old ‘Craigie 
House,’’? now occupied by his eldest and only 
unmarried daughter, Miss Alice Longfellow. On 
either side of the old mansion her two married 
sisters—Edith, the wife of Richard Henry Dana, 
and Annie, the wife of Mr. J. 8. Thorpe, both 


Boston lawyers—have built their cottages. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dana were married some eighteen years 
ago, the poem called ‘‘The Hanging of the 
Crane”’ being written by Mr. Longfellow on that 
event. The Danas have six children—Richard 
Henry, Jr., the fourth to bear the name, who is 
now a lad of sixteen; the second son, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow Dana, bearing the full 
name of his poet-grandfather ; a daughter, Fran- 
ces Appleton, the maiden name of Mr. Longfel- 
low’s second wife and the mother of all his chil- 


* dren ; two other sons bear the name of Allston, 


the great painter, and of Edmund Trowbridge, 
and the youngest child is named Delia Farley, 
for anoted Cambridge woman who was the spe- 
cial friend and helper of Margaret Muller. 

Mr. Horace E. Scudder, the accomplished ed- 
itor of the Atlantic, is a critic of exceptional pen- 
etration and subtle power. His exquisite and 
catholic taste is seen in his admirable conduct of 
the Atlantic, which, under his guiding power, re- 
mains unique and unrivaled in its literary flavor. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps stands easily as the 
first literary artist of to-day in New England. 
Besides her gift as poet and novelist, Miss Phelps 
(Mrs. Herbert D. Ward) has a wealth of scholar- 
ship, a background of culture, that few writers 
possess, and that no woman of the Boston group, 
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with the single exception of Mrs. Howe, begins 
to attain. Miss Phelps—as in literature one still 
continues to call her—has all her life been a pro- 
found student of philosophy, of ethics, of poetry. 
She is a linguist, a thinker, and all this richness 
of culture gives depth and solidity to her gift of 
expression. In her novel, ‘‘A Singular Life,”’ 
now running as a serial in the Atlantic, Miss 
Phelps is portraying the special conditions and 
idiosyncrasies of clerical life in New England 
with the same impressive and even startling 
vividness of that 
with which Mrs. 
Stowe portrayed 
the conditions of 
slavery in ‘‘Un- 
cle Tom’s Cab- 
in.’ Several 
years ago, as is 
well known, Miss 
Phelps became 
the wife of Rev. 
Herbert D. Ward, 
the talented 
novelist, a son 
of Rev. Dr. Ward, 
of New York, the 
far-famed editor 
of the Independ- 
ent. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ward have 
a home in 
Newton, the 
beautiful Boston 
suburb, and a 
seaside cottage 
perched on the 
rocks at Glouces- 
ter, on the North 
Shore, wherethey 
lead an ideal life 
in literary work 
and social life in 
the summer. 

Anne Whitney is known as a sculptor rather 
than a poet, yet she has given to the world 
a volume of poems that are so choice, so fine, 
that a revival of them would undoubtedly win 
wide recognition. Her poems of ‘‘ Bertha’’ and 
‘The Cricket in October’’ are widely known, and 
wonderfully impressive and subtle are these two 
stanzas : 


“Seem I beyond the reach of eye 
Or lip, mailed in the arrogance 
Of life? Oh, friend, withhold no glance 
Of love or word of courtesy ! 
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“‘Ponder with carefulness, and own 
All kin as thou—are as thou art— 
Think of the beggar in the heart — 
Think what the silent stars have known.” 


Miss Whitney removed recently from her spa- 
cious old home on Mount Vernon Street to a 
large and ideally beautiful apartment in the 
Charlesgate, where her rooms overlook the Back 
Bay Park, the Charles River, and to the east and 
south the great city. Itis an ideal home for an 
artist and poet. A most interesting figure in 
Boston is Miss 
Sarah Holland 
Adams, a sister 
of Mrs. James T. 
Fields, who re- 
turned last year 
from a _ twenty 
years’ residence 
in Newport. 
Miss Elizabeth 
Adams, another 
sister, is an artist 
in Baltimore. 
Miss Adams is 
the translator of 
two volumes of 
literary essays by 
Professor Grimm 
—one a collec- 
tion of his Uni- 
versity lectures 
on Goethe, and 
the other of mis- 
cellaneous papers 
on Emerson, 
Carlyle, Fred- 
erick the Great, 
and othernotable 
characters. A 
woman of gra- 
cious and win- 
ning presence, of 
the utmost social 
charm, Miss Adams makes herself at once a 
centre of the most magnetic social life. Her 
return here was welcomed by fairly an ovation, 
and it is no extravagance to say that she is far 
and away the most absolutely charming presence 
in Boston—even in so notable a circle of excep- 
tionally gifted and charming women. 

Mrs. Margaret Deland, whose novels, ‘‘ John 
Ward, Preacher,’’ and ‘‘ Philip and His Wife,”’ 
have been widely read, has a pleasant and hos- 
pitable home on Mount Vernon Street. The 
poet Aldrich, whose spacious, pleasant house on 
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Beacon Hill is a delightful home, has been with 
Mrs. Aldrich absent in the far East for the past 
year or two, but he is still in the zenith of his 
poetic activity. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells is 
known more as a reformer and a philanthropist, 
a woman of society and of letters, rather, per- 
haps, than as a literary woman, strictly speak- 
ing; but her home on Commonwealth Avenue is 
one of the pleasant centres of artistic social life. 

Among the younger writers, Miss Alice Beam 
is unquestionably chief, and is a poet and story 
writer for whom the widest recognition is merely 
a question of time; and among others may be 
named Alice Turner, whose poems and stories 
have found their way into the Century, and Vida 
Scudder, a literary essayist of scholarly power. 
Margaret Sherwood, an instructor at Wellesley 
College, is the author of some admirable short 
stories, and also of that very clever book, ‘‘An 
Experiment in Altruism,’’ which the Macmillans 
brought out under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth Hastings.”’ 

Mrs. Annie Eichberg-King, whose Dutch stor- 
ies in the Century Magazine have attracted atten- 
tion, is the daughter of the late Professor Julius 
Kichberg, who established and conducted a con- 
servatory of music for many years. He was 
himself a musician of rare power, and the violin 
under his touch gave forth entrancing melody. 
Mrs. King was left a widow, and she lives with 
her mother in a beautiful home in the Back Bay, 
where the beauty and sweetness of the elder lady 
and the brightness and vigor of the younger draw 
around them a delightful circle of friends. Of 
these Celia Thaxter was the one most intimate, 
perhaps, around their hearthstone. 

Caroline Ticknor is a young daughter of the 
well-known publisher, B. F. Ticknor, who fully 
sustains the name of her family in her own genius 
as a short-story writer. She has ‘‘a touch”’ that 
has already gained her a favorable hearing in 
many of the best periodicals of the day. 

Louise Imogen Guiney is a poet whose work 
will live. Professor Fenollosa, a poet whose 
work is remarkable in richness and spontaneity 
and wonderful imagery, is the curator of oriental 
art at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and his 
long residence in Japan, where he held the chair 
of philosophy at the University of Tokio, enabled 
him to lay hold of the inner knowledge of Jap- 
anese art and to grasp its subtle significance as 
no other Western critic or artist has ever before 
done. 

Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole is one of the most 
versatile of literary men. For some ten years he 
has acted as general literary adviser to the pub- 
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lishing house of T. Y. Crowell & Co., but his 
special work is as a translator. He has trans. 
lated ‘‘Anna Karénina,’’ ‘‘Ivan Tlyitch,’’ and, 
indeed, a long list of Russian novels and stories, 
besides many from the French and Spanish. Mr. 
Dole is a story writer, a poet, a lecturer, and 
notwithstanding all these demands upon his 
time, one of the most sympathetic and delightful 
of friends and companions. He and his accom- 
plished wife have built a pretty house—‘‘ Hedge- 
cote’’—on Glen Road, on the edge of Franklin 
Park, where they live embowered in beauty both 
of nature and of art in the landscape gardening 
of the park. 

George Riddle, the distinguished reader, is a 
gifted and graceful figure in Boston social and 
literary life. Mr. Riddle has greatly contributed 
to the establishment of a high standard of artistic 
interpretation of the great poets, as Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Victor Hugo, and also of the Greek tra- 
gedians. His readings during the past six years 
have included ‘‘ Antigone,’’ ‘‘CEdipus at Colo- 
nos,’’? ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” (read to 
the accompaniment of Mendelssohn’s music), 
‘‘Faust,’’? ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia,’’ and his entire 
repertoire including from fifteen to twenty of 
Shakespeare’s plays, five of Victor Hugo’s, and 
many others of the great masterpieces of litera- 
ture. Mr. Riddle’s readings really require an- 
other name to fitly describe recitals so deeply 
dramatic, so richly artistic. The impression left 
after his reading a play is that of a dramatic per- 
formance with every réle filled by a competent 
actor. The dramatis persone are all before the 
listener ; the scenery is there and the action. It 
leaves the impression of a superb triumph of 
dramatic art. Mr. Riddle carries out. the art of 
interpretation to its highest ideal of realization. 

The following quatrain, entitled simply *‘A 
Friend,’’ appeared recently in the Century: 


“The plum-tree bends, all dumb with snow, and pale 
With mockery of the coming bloom. 
But ah! with one sweet cry, the nightingale 
Leaps to her bough and sings perfume.” 


It was signed simply ‘‘ Mary McNeil Scott,”’ 
and has attracted much attention among poet- 
lovers. Mrs. Scott is a young Southern lady, 
who came to this city last year as assistant to 
Professor Fenollosa, in the Oriental Department 
of Art. Having lived for some years in the old 
province of Satsuma, in Japan, Mrs. Scott had 
familiarized herself with the ancient Buddhist art 
and comes with the rarest qualifications for the 
museum work. As a poet and a writer of ro- 
mance, Mrs. Scott has special gifts. 
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Percival Lowell, the astronomer, is also a lec- 
‘turer and a literary man. His first book, called 
‘The Soul of the Far East,’’ appeared from the 
Houghton press some years ago, and has been 
followed by ‘Occult Japan.”’ ‘‘Noto,’’ and ‘‘Cho- 
son,” books whose literary skill and choice style, 
not less than their interest of contents, give them 
-a permanent place in literature. 

Mrs. Ewing Winslow, the special interpreter of 
‘the Ibsen drama, has contributed materially to 
‘the general literary culture of the day in her ser- 
Jes of readings of his plays. Mr. Arthur Howard 
Pickering is another reader of the classic poets 
who in lectures, readings and classes aids the 
progress and conduces to the elevation of thought. 

The Browning Club, numbering over two hun- 


dred members, meets once a month at the Bruns- 
wick; the Ladies’ Saturday Morning Club holds 
weekly meetings, and the New England Woman’s 
Club also meets every Monday; literary culture 
being the specialty of each of these organizations. 
The new Metaphysical Club, formed only last 
year, holds Wednesday evening meetings, alter- 
nating a lecture and social discussion. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe opened this club last winter 
with one of the finest of her philosophic lectures, 
and Professor Dolbear of Tuffts College, Mr. 
Henry Ward, the lecturer and author; Professor 
Fenollosa, and Mr. Hamilton Mabie, of New 
York, also addressed this club, which promises 
to be one of the new and potent factors in the gen- 
eral advancement and culture of literary Boston. 


LOIN DU BAL. 


By HELEN LEAVENWORTH HERRICK. 


My neighbors dance to-night, and I may listen 
To tender strain of viol and dreamy ’cello ; 
What though the trembling tears in old eyes glisten, 
What though the leaf of life be sere and yellow, 
Since others dance to-night? 


Through the still air of night, the music’s stealing, 


Languorous, sad; then with triumphant ringing 


Of joyous chords, life, love, and youth revealing, 


Long bygone memories in sweetness bringing, 
While others dance to-night. 


Alone, within my darkened room, I listen, 
Dreaming of vanished youth and love’s beguiling, 
While through the trembling tears that dimly glisten, 
In sympathy with happy hearts, I’m smiling, 
As others dance to-night. 


HOW THE WIXES JOINED THE “FOUR HUNDRED.” 


By A. Oakey HALL. 


Deuteronomy Wix was a plain, old-fashioned 
farmer, residing in Central Pennsylvania, who 
prided himself upon descent from a Cromwellian 
English family. But he was not proud of the 
Christian name that his father had imposed upon 
him merely because it had been borne by a great- 
grandfather who was one of old Noll’s famous 
troopers at the battle of Edgehill. For short, 
the old farmer called himself ‘‘ Deuter,’’ which 
caused many neighbors to sometimes hail him 
‘¢ Neuter’’—a word that fully expressed the gen- 
der of his character. 

He was neither manly in assertion nor femi- 
nine in civility, and he had drifted with his sur- 
roundings. When ason was born to him he de- 
clared that, instead of cursing him with a Scrip- 
tural name of Cromwellian flavor, he would select 
one from the classics. Therefore he sought the 
aid of the district school pedagogue, to whom he 
imparted the boast that the new-born was re- 
garded by the mother as a sweet little tottle. 
‘<Then’’ (innocently punning on that word) said 
the pedagogue, ‘‘ baptize him Aristotle, who was a 
grand old philosopher of classic age.’’? The local 
clergyman at the font faintly remonstrated against 
the pagan appellation, but, nevertheless, finally 
complied. Aristotle, however, was never known 
in the family by any other name than Tottle, 
and sometimes as Tottie. He grew up as a 
farmer’s lad, but went to school long enough to 
have aspirations beyond his station instilled into 
his mind by his studies. When he came to 
man’s estate and succeeded to his father’s place 
and a somewhat snug estate, these aspirations 
were encouraged by those of the Fanny whom 
he married —the daughter of another farmer. 
She had graduated from a fashionable boarding 
school, whercat she obtained aspirations of her 
own. These, however, were compelled to lie 
dormant during many years. Meanwhile, a Mas- 
ter and a Miss Wix had been born and duly 
‘‘brought up’’ with yet more aspirations. 

At length a traveling prospector and specu- 
lator imparted to Aristotle Wix that there were 
unmistakable evidences of oil wells on the old 
farm. Investigation fully proved the fact, and 
one morning, when the classically-named farmer 
awoke, it was to realize that he could sell his 
land for a quarter million of dollars to an oil 
company. This was an Aladdin-like surprise, 
and opened the way for a realization of the long 


dormant aspirations of Mr. and Mrs. Aristotle 
Wix. 

As our story opens some months had elapsed 
since, by the aid of a clever lawyer, the fifty- 
year-old farmer had invested his miraculous cap- 
ital to grand advantage of settled income, and a 
removal to new quarters of home had become in- 
cumbent on the aspirations. 

Miss Cecilia Wix, aged twenty, who had also 
been educated and finished at a Philadelphia 
seminary with second-generation aspirations, 
and who had become a subscriber to a popular 
semi-literary and semi-fashionable journal, was 
taking an afternoon tea with her mother. They 
had read in the journal that pink teas and crim- 
son teas were essential to the aspirations of the 
newly enriched, and so, without regard to color, 
whenever six o’clock struck on the old, upright 
Dutch clock in the main corridor and on a very 
new ormulu clock in the newly-papered and 
freshly-furnished old parlor, mother and daugh- 
ter daily aired their new silver tea service and 
Sevres chinaware, to the apparent admiration, 
but secret envy, of feminine neighbors who 
would happen in. 

It was a sore upon the domestic body politic 
of the Wix ladies (with aspirations) that bach- 
elor Uncle Silas Wix—also a prosperous farmer 
living near by—made sport of the aspirations 
and bade his relatives leave well alone and enjoy 
their wealth in the old homestead and amid the 
locales of their birth and nurture. But he was 
fond of his niece Cissy, and to some extent proud 
of her, and it was no family secret that she was 
to be heiress of his possessions in due mortal 
time. He, however, fell into the six o’clock tea 
scheme, and usually ‘‘dropped in’? whenever 
the silver and Sevres went upon Ceylon or Sou- 
chong duty. 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Wix, ‘‘it is settled that we 
shall go to live in some city and enjoy our 
money. Tottle says we have a clean twelve 
thousand a year as a certainty, with prospects 
of a gradual yearly increase.’’ 

Uncle Silas had some time since abandoned 
his objections to new-fangled notions, and hav- 
ing been advised by his doctor that change of 
scene might benefit a certain chronic disorder he 
had, was now inclined to fall in with the pro- 
posed hegira. 

‘‘We shan’t go to Pittsburgh,’ began Cissy— 
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the boarding-school short for Cecilia. ‘‘I hear 
it is the Liverpool of this country, and no 
wealthy English family ever goes to live in 
smoky Liverpool.’’ 

‘*No, it goes to foggy London,’’ cried Uncle 
Silas, with a chuckle. ‘But for my part I 
should prefer coal smoke to yellow river fog. 
Ts it to be Philadelphia ?”’ 

“Certainly not,’’ cried mother and daughter 


”? 
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The article referred to the small number of ex- 
clusives in the high society of New York—to 
those whose wealth enables them to live in big 
mansions, keep grand equipages, and give each 
other dinners, theatre parties and balls.’’ 

‘‘Four hundred out of more’n a million is a 
small lot to live among,’’ retorted Uncle Silas. 
“Why, it’s little over the small population 
we've got in these parts.’ 


‘(THERE WAS A LARGE DELEGATION OF NEIGHBORS AT THE RAILWAY STATION.”? 


in chorus. 
Quakers ? 
York.”’ 

‘*T don’t like the idea,’’ retorted the uncle, 
‘‘for in the paper you lent me the other day, 
Cissy, I read that there were only four hundred 
respectable people in the whole city.”’ 

A hearty laugh welcomed the remark, and in 
a pitying tone Cissy responded : 

‘*No, no, Uncle Si, you have misunderstood. 

Vol. XL., No. 6—45. 


‘““What fun can there be among 
Tottle has determined on New 


‘“But when we join them, as we intend to 
do,’’ added Mrs. Wix sweetly, and with an at- 
tempt at the archness of her school days, ‘‘there 
will be, with you, Uncle Si, and Tottle, and me 
and Cissy and Hughie, who is going to change 
from Princeton to Columbia, in number not the 
four hundred, but four hundred and five.” 

Uncle Si gave a sigh as he finished his ae 
with a sounding gulp, and _ slightly blushe 
through all his natural rosiness as he regarded a 
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specimen of the classical nude on the side of the 
cup. Then, rising to leave, he asked, ‘‘ When 
will Aristotle be back ?”’ 

‘Impossible to accurately say,’’ answered the 
matron. ‘‘He is in New York, transferring 
Hughie to the School of Mines and making ar- 
rangements for house, for servants, and all the 
necessities of our entrance into society; and here 
is his last letter.’? The which, pulling from her 
matronly bosom, she handed to her uncle, who 
sat down and read as follows: 


“Dear Fanny: I am succeeding beyond expecta- 
tions. I have been introduced to a Mr. Howard Mc- 
Aleer, who makes it his business to care in all respects 
for newcomers to New York who possess money, as 
well as what you and Cissy have always called aspira- 
tions. He has procured us a furnished house on Madi- 
son Avenue, and a butler, who is to find all the ser- 
vants, and he—meaning Mr. Howard McAleer, and 
not the butler—is to call upon us when we reach the 
Waldorf—a tip-top hotel it is, indeed—and there coach 
us in our new sphere. He says by leaving it all to him 
he will get us into society in a jiffy.” 


“In a jiffy!’’ exclaimed Uncle Silas in an 
audible aside, as he reached that sentence. ‘‘A 
jiffy must be something like the sedan chairs 
one reads about in the old novels that Cissy lent 
me.”’ 

“Tsn’t it nice?’’ interposed his niece, with 
eye sparkles. ‘‘ What a wonderful age we live 
in, when so much trouble can be spared by 
merely employing a -major-domo!”’ 

“‘Oh, the Scotchman is a major, eh? I won- 
der if he fit in the rebellion. But he’ll make it 
all cost Aristotle a pretty penny. It’s lucky he 
sold the wells, for I hear that they are not pan- 
ning out as well as the company expected. 
However, all’s well that ends wells with money 
in hand.’’ And laughing at his own joke, in 
which the ladies did not join, he prepared to 
leave, saying as he reached the door, ‘The ma- 
jor needn’t expect to coach me. I guess I wasn’t 
born yesterday.”’ 

There was a large delegation of neighbors at 
the railway station to see the Wix family off to 
their new residence. And: the gossip was en- 
hanced by the appearance of a tall man with ex- 
aggerated side whiskers, clad in a long blue coat 
with silver buttons, and wearing a glossy high 
hat, around which was a silver band, and who 
was busying himself with supervising a heap of 
large new trunks, marked on all sides in impos- 
ing gilt letters, ‘Wix, Madison Avenue, New 
York City.” This gorgeous being was more or 
less assisted—or perhaps hampered—by a fussy, 
middle-aged woman. who alternately flitted from 
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Miss Cissy Wix to the trunk pile, as if convey- 
ing messages. 

‘*Puttin’ on airs by the jugful,’’ said the wiz 
en-faced Aunt Polly of the neighborhood to a 
bystander. ‘‘Him there carrying the pile of 
umbrellas and cloaks is the city man-servant, 
and the woman is to be maid to our little Cissy, 
and to curl her hair and attend to her fixin’s. 
Some day, p’raps, they’ll come back like shom 
sheep from the spring brookside, and not feel- 
ing so grand.”’ 

But whistles blew, trunks were shipped, the 
Pullman car was entered, and the new-coming 
additions to New York’s ‘‘ Four Hundred” sped 
on their way. 

In due time the Waldorf register bore the 
names of the Wix family, inscribed in a fine 
Italian handwriting by Mr. Howard McAleer, 
who, in his character of introducer to society, 
had duly met the party, issued orders to the trav- 
cling butler and maid regarding luggage, and in 
the family coach with high-stepping horses which 
he had already created with the Wix money, 
had convoyed his social clients to the Waldorf, 
while the two domestics had found refuge in the 
ordinary hotel coach. The ‘‘ Major,’’ as Uncle 
Silas persisted in calling Mr. McAleer—founded 
on his own homespun misapplication of the 
high-sounding phrase of major-domo—had duly 
prepared the Waldorfians for the arrival of his 
“esteemed friend, Aristotle Wix, the great Penn- 
sylvania oil king, his stately wife and charming 
daughter, with her uncle, whose heiress she was 
—a fine ‘old gentleman, all of the olden time,’ 
and whose wealth permitted him the enjoyment 
of a rare vein of eccentricity—but only eccen- 
tricity, not ignorance.”’ 

Accordingly, many Waldorfians were at the 
windows to scan the arrival, and a battal!on of 
hotel servants were on guard at the door, flanked 
by several newspaper society reporters whom 
‘*the major’’ had shrewdly feed to be in attend- 
ance and describe the incoming of the oil mil- 
lionaire and family. 

The party was ushered into the suite duly pre 
pared. Mother and daughter ascended :n the 
clevator, exuberant with joy at the attentions and 
notoricty showered upon them. But no ele- 
quence of the McAleer could prevail upon Uncle 
Silas to embark in the new-fangled carriage that 
apparently hung only by a small steel cord, dan- 
gerous and. riskful, 

As Uncle Silas announeed his intention of 
ascending the stairs, McAleer, with a judicious 
wink at those in the corridor, muttered half aside 
a covert allusion to ‘eccentricity.’? When the 
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naturally cynical uncle was finally ushered into 
the grand apartments, he drew back with some 
such surprised gesture and bearing as doubtless 
Aladdin exhibited when he first entered his en- 
chanted cavern. The oil king himself, better 
tutored, was fain to exhibit no surprise, and 
mother and daughter were clever enough to be- 
tray no astonishment at the regal splendor of ap- 
pointments around them. Uncle Silas, however, 
was overjoyed to find in one of the rooms that 
dinner-covers had already been laid, for McAleer 
did nothing by fractions. 

‘* Ah, my dear patron and friends,’’ he began, 
as the dinner proceeded, ‘tunis is only a poor 
preamble to the delights that in due time I shall 
unfold to you!” 

And when the dinner was over he invited all 
to the front windows in order to see the Fifth 
Avenue expanding panorama of equipages and 
pedestrians there unfolded at every twilight. 

** And them’s the ‘ Four Hundred’ Fanny and 
Cissy have talked about !’’ loudly exclaimed Un- 
cle Si. 

‘* By no means,’’ answered McAleer. ‘‘ This 
is not the fashionable hour for my ‘Four Hun- 
dred.’ They take drives much earlier. This 
passing show is of the 0% polloi.”’ 

‘‘And what nation is that?’ responded the 
uncle. ‘‘I’m sure all the people there seem 
like good followers of Uncle Sam,’’—a sentiment 
that evoked a compulsory laugh even from the 
stolid face of McAleer. 

A few days afterward the Madison Avenue 
mansion was fully in order, and thither, con- 
voyed again by whom the uncle still addressed 
as the major, sometimes adding domo and at 
other times his own name of McAleer. The lat- 
ter had here arranged a reception after the fash- 
ion of an English country house when there is a 
home-coming after a long-extended absence of 
the family. Accordingly, a retinue of servants 
lined the first corridor. He and she of the coun- 
try station platform and of the hotel private serv- 
ice were in the van of the line. There was a faint 
attempt at a cheer—per previous schooling of 
McAleer—but it became repressed at sight of the 
astonished scowl on the face of Uncle Silas. The 
major next proudly dismissed the array of serv- 
ants and escorted his social clients through the 
conservatory, the drawing and dining rooms, 
pointing out the fresco effects and describing the 
pictures and tapestries that lined the walls, all 
of which were in the highest taste and art; for 
although McAleer could play the charlatan, he 
was a master of esthetics, of culture, and schooled 
in the best social traditions of European capitals. 
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‘Rest a bit for a fortnight, my friends, during 
which I shall daily initiate you into sight-see- 
ings. But at the end of that time shall occur 
your first entertainment; and I flatter myself 
the initial dinner and ball of Aristotle Wix will 
become the event of this Easter season.”’ 

** But, major, we don’t know nobody,”’ 
Uncle Silas; ‘‘ that is, as yet.” 

‘‘My dear friend,’’ interposed the arbiter of 
society, ‘‘the whole city knows you all long ago. 
Otherwise in vain have I interested the press and 
acquainted fashionable circles with the fame of 
your wealth and future participation in social 
functions. Such functions, my friends, are the 
salt of fashionable existence.’’ With this pero- 
ration, McAleer made a courtly bow and left the 
inmates to their sweet will of householding. 

A week passed. There had been a Wix box 
at the opera, also a Wix theatre party, followed 
by a Waldorf midnight supper, and shopping 
tours innumerable, with daily drives in the Cen- 
tral and suburban parks. But by the second 
week the social glamour began to fade. The 
Wixes began, too, to find the surrounding of the 
servants irksome, and a feeling approaching awe 
arose toward them. The butler declined to exe- 
cute an errand or a commission. The coachman 
had his horses more or less lame or indisposed 
when these were most needed. The housemaid 
and the ladies’ maid continually came into con- 
fusing collision. The feminine cook and male 
chef had daily quarrels. And the letter box at 
the front door became almost hourly stuffed with 
tradesmen’s circulars and proffers of wares in- 
numerable. Aristotle pined for some occupation. 
His wife had wearied of the tyrrany of modistes 
and milliners who permitted her no freedom of 
choice. Cissy tired of the despotism of the fash- 
ionable matron whom McAlecer had invited—not 
to say employed—to introduce the daughter into 
the charmed circles of the reputed four hundred. 

“‘They call this play,’’ soliloquized Uncle 
Silas in the quiet of the smoking room, which 
was his main delight, ‘but I call it all darned. 
hard work. New York should be named the 
City of Noises, for my brain already seems 
cracked. As for me, Tll give McAleer and his 
four hundred a wide berth soon and go back to 
the quiet of the old farm.” ; 

To do him full justice, Mc Aleer was true to his 
office as introducer of the Wixes. His brougham 
between noon and teacup hour was an exponent 
of perpetual motion, as he drove about, calling 
on his disciples and urging them to give a lift to 
the Wixes, to leave cards on them, and by all 


means accept the invitations to the dinner and. 


cried 
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the ball, that was arranged as a fancy-dress and 
masked affair. He really earned his fees—and 
liberal they were—as social pusher of his oil-well 
clients, to whom he was truly loyal and whom 
he extolled in the most euphuistic and long- 
bowed style. And among the various clubs to 
which he belonged—he had installed Aristotle in 
the sleepy Union and Uncle Silas in the conserv- 
ative Century—he failed not to whisper to eligi- 
ble bachelors what a grand catch as an unspoiled 
beauty and heiress Miss Cecilia Wix would be, 
and to hint to them what opportunities for ad- 
vances the masked ball and subsequent supper 
would offer for catching the prize. 

It was on a morning one fortnight before the 
ball that in the library were grouped McAleer, 
Aristotle’s new private secretary, who had _al- 
ready imbibed romantic views toward the heir- 
ess; the ladies, and the socicty matron, who, 
although living in her own house, had become a 
daily confidante of the feminine Wixes and a per- 
sistent yct tactful instructress in their social func- 
tions. Uncle Silas had been permitted to join 
the circle. The table was loaded with the invi- 
tations, ready to be addressed by the private sec- 
retary, and the group were to make selections 
from a list of guests already prepared by Mc- 
Aleer and the matron, whom he with semi-fond- 
ness called Aunty Hepzibah. 

‘* Now we will begin to check the names,’’ be- 
gan McAleer. 

‘‘Sakes alive!’’ interposed Uncle Silas, ‘‘d’ve 
have to send checks to the guests, in order to 
pay ’em to come?’? 

Not noticing the interruption, McAleer picked 
up the list and began to read. ‘‘ The first name 
here is our trump card, the Marquis Vol-au-vent, 
who brought me letters from the Prince of Sile- 
sia. The marquis is the son of a large owner of 
salt mines, a coloncl in the Austrian service’? — 
here he turned with a meaning smile toward 
Cissy Wix—‘‘and one of the handsomest young- 
sters I have ever seen, in or out of uniform.” 

‘Ah, one of the salt of the earth,’’ jokingly 
broke in Uncle Silas ; ‘“‘ has heard Cissy is to be 
rich. But if my wishes are to be consulted, and 
he makes love to her, I may draw the line at 
markisses, for Cissy deserves a duke.”’ 

His young niece blushed, and the mother 
primmed herself into a pose, while the private 
secretary felt his heart quake as he inscribed the 
aristocratic name on an envelope. But he ven- 
tured to remark ‘‘Not a very aristocratic resi- 
dence’’ while writing 636 Bleecker Street. 

At this McAleer slightly frowned, as if rebuk- 
ing the liberty, and hastily added : 
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‘* Bleecker Street is now a foreign quarter, but 
it has Knickerbocker memories in old Leroy and 
Carroll Places and De Pau Row. The young 
marquis is neither a dasher nor a masher, and 
prefers to live in quiet quarters.’’ 

The secretary, who had recently taken an Ital- 
ian lunch in Bleecker Street, near the clevated 
station, shrugged his shoulders and sat ready for 
the next name. The names were rapidly read 
off and noted on envelopes, each one as an- 
nounced, attended by some observation from 
McAleer or Aunty Hepzibah. The name of the 
Pontyfract family, for instance, evoked an ex- 
clamation from the matron—‘‘ Mac, my dear 
boy, since we selected that name I’ve remem- 
bered that the family have admitted financial 
difficultics, and have removed from West End 
Avenue to Hoboken for retrenchment. I fancy 
they had best go off.’’ And no envelope con- 
tained their names. 

“In their placc Ict us substitute the Duyckinck 
family—not rich or stylish,’? added Aunty Hep- 
zibah, ‘‘but they are grand old Knickerbocker, 
and we must mix that old exploded set among 
our modern nouveaux riches to somewhat softeA 
the money flavor of society.” 

“Quite right, aunty, and very politic,” re- 
sponded McAlecr, and the private secretary made 
the correction, Uncle Silas remarking he was 
glad of it, for he had heard of the Knickerbocker 
family as very prudent people, without airs. 

‘* And few heirs,’? muttered the private secre- 
tary to himself. 

“But what a preponderance there is on the 
list of gentlemen who are without the Mrs. addi- 
tion to their name !"’ said Mrs. Wix, who had 
been curiously looking over the magic list 
“Why, there must be four hundred of them 
alone !”’ 

‘* All bachelors, dear madam,’’ said McAleer: 
‘‘cligible as wedding ushers, best men and dan- 
cers. You must know that dancing young men 
are in great demand at our balls, and this one 
being a masquerade affair, male fancy dresses 
are more to be desired. Our women guests are 
getting economical and wear dominos.”’ 

‘€ All double sixes, I’ll be bound,’’ ventured 
Uncle Silas, who had been an expert at the game 
in the old ‘‘ diggin’s.”’ 

After more progress luncheon was announced, 
and the major-domo and the aunty agreed that 
it would now be sufficient to leave the list with 
the private secretary without further amend- 
ment. The luncheon menu had been selected 
by McAleer after solemn conference with the 
chef, and was worthy of any modern Lucullus. 
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But in the midst of it a broiled beefsteak was in- 
truded and placed before Uncle Silas. 

‘Eccentricity, dear aunty,’’ whispered McAl- 
eer. ‘‘He still clings to the fleshpots of his rural 

Egypt.”’ 

The society matron, with much tact, gush- 
ingly and archly said, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Silas, indulge 
me with a bit! I, too, tire sometimes of lunch- 
eon airy nothings,’ and she’ subsided with a 
realistic hungry look as the butler placed her bit 
of tenderloin before her. 

‘*You see, madam,’’ said Uncle Silas, ‘‘ up 
our Pennsylvany way we let frogs use their legs 
in our brooks and never cook them. I observe 
them on the table, but as yet I ain’t eddicated 
to such airy nothings, as you just called them.” 

When the luncheon ended and the finger-bowls 
appeared, Aunty Hepzibah, turning suddenly to 
the major-domo, said, ‘‘ Fie, fie, Mac ! how could 
you make such a mistake as to suggest these all 
of one color? The Prince of Wales and his set 
had bowls of as many varieties of colors as possi- 
ble, and what Tum-Tum does goes.’’ 

McAleer took out a dainty note-book and made 
an entry. He felt that he had made a mistake, 
and looked chagrined. 

One week passed by, and the group again met 
to consider the replies. The secretary had ar- 
ranged these in two piles—declinations and ac- 
ceptances, 

‘‘What a preponderance of refusals !’’ cried 
Aunty Hepzibah, glancing at the divisional piles. 
“Can it be our people are getting conservative?” 
—this in a whispered aside to McAleer. ~ 

‘What, more not coming than are coming?” 
affrightedly exclaimed Mrs. Wix. ‘‘And the 
newspapers have made so much in advance of 
the occasion. What does it mean.” 

““Do not be alarmed, dear lady. I make al- 
lowance for sixty per cent. refusals always in my 
conservation of invitations. Family jealousies, 
other engagements for the evening, and many in- 
cidents act in declinations ; and then consider, 
this igs only a Wix début. I issued two thou- 
sand invitations, and out of these doubtless four 
hundred—magie number!—will attend. Even 
at that there will be a crush. But the marquis 
has, I see, accepted, while the Duyckincks re- 
gret. These Knickerbockers are not ‘ up to date.’ 
Each guest was, in accordance with custom, asked 
to designate the character to he represented. And 
T think you have made an inventory, Mr. Secre- 
ai c : The latter handed a list, which the fam- 
ad advisers scanned. ‘‘H’m, h’m; eighteen 

amlets and twenty-two mad Ophelias. Too 
much feminine madness. that, for the male mad- 
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ness. They don’t pair well, as politicians would 
say.”’ 

‘‘And what a lot of Trilbys,’’? added Aunty 
Hepzibah, looking over his shoulder. ‘‘Is any 
one to represent Svengali? Oh, yes, Alonzo 
Murgatroyd, a natural hypnotic—and the mar- 
quis is to be a Falstaff. How grotesque! And 
Lawyer Potts is to be Guy Fawkes.”’ 

**Oh, I dare say,’’ sententiously broke in Un- 
cle Silas, ‘‘there’ll be plenty of guys to be seen. 
I am to be one myself.”’ 

“Only think, Mr. McAleer, uncle is going as 
Diogenes with a lantern, looking for an honest 
man.”’ 

For many days there was nothing talked about 
in clubs and social circles but the preparations 
for the grand Wix family dress and masquerade 
entertainment. Aristotle, who had been elected 
into the Produce Exchange, was chaffed by his 
fellow-members, who classically spoke of the 
coming affair as Aristotle’s masterpiece. The 
Wix family waxed popular with dressmakers 
and fancy costumers. McAleer’s press agent in- 
undated the newspapers with all sorts of contra- 
dictory reports of the magnificence of the com- 
ing affair. Stress in one society column was 
laid upon the prospective appearance of the 
dusky Mrs. Poncefer as Cleopatra, and was to 
wear all her well-known pearls and carry a jew- 
eled asp; while Mrs. Ponsonby, whose dia- 
monds were insured for a quarter of a million, 
was to appear as the Queen of Golconda. Aunty 
Hepzibah and McAleer were importuned on 
every side for tickets—as if such things could be 
among the four hundred. 

‘““What do you wear?’ ‘‘What are you to 
be?’ ‘Are you one of the invited?’ ‘ Does 
Mac supervise it all?’ ‘Does Aunty Hepzibah 
take Wix stock ?”’ were questions rife at Delmon- 
ico’s, Sherry’s, the Waldorf and the Majestic. 
The Wix fortune shot up into multimillionairism. 
Miss Wix was as beautiful as a Peri, and was to 
enact the part at the gate of her father’s Eden on 
the night in question, but not disconsolate, like 
her of ‘‘ Lalla Rookh.’’ The ball room, built 
upon the rear of the Wix Madison Avenue lot, 
was described. The neighbors on both sides of 
the Wix mansion had kindly allowed inter-com- 
munication to be established, so that ample ac- 
commodations were secured. Not since the tra- 
ditionary Duke Alexis ball had New York society 
been in such a tremor of anticipation. 

At last the eventful Wednesday evening of the 
Wix family début as an earnest of reception into ~ 
the ranks of McAleer’s ‘‘ Four Hundred ”’ came. 


The weather was propitious, anda hower of 
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canvas approach covered with smilax and roses 
spread from curb to vestibule, around which de- 
tectives in plain clothes hovered, and crowds of 
spectators lingered at permitted distances. The 
street blazed with the glare of electric lights 
fitted to three houses, without and within. As 
early as nine o’clock carriages began to thunder 
over the pavement of upper Madison Avenue and 
discharge picturesque human freight into the en- 
trance bower. The crowd of on-lookers were 
doomed to disappointment, because an ingenious 
movable canvas hood fell from the entrance-way 
over the door of each carriage as it drew up—a 
McAleer device against vulgar curiosity. 

At the vestibule entrance door was stationed 
McAleer, who boasted in the Napoleonic vein of 
knowing the features and name of every member 
of the fashionable flock. Every guest unmasked 
for the nonce to him, and was saluted by some 
appropriate and complimentary remark from the 
great social impressario. And then each guest 
was conducted by special ushers to the dressing 
and cloak rooms. The great McAlecr, as the 
masquers passed before him, realized what Na- 
poleon implied when in Egypt he told his army 
that (referring to the Pyramids) twenty centu- 
ries beheld them. McAleer took in review char- 
acters representing almost every era of every age, 
from Hebrew to Moslem times and from the lat- 
ter to the ‘up to date.’’ One facetious guest 
McAleer was fain to stop. ‘You are only in even- 
ing dress, although masked.’’ The answer passed 
him in—‘‘T am enacting a waiter of the period.”’ 

When the Marquis Vol-au-vent unmasked he 
presented a companion habited as a Capuchin 
monk, of whom he said, ‘‘ Dis is von grande lib- 
erté, but dis is ze Count Popolo, just arrived from 
Europe, whom I wish to be introduced to your 
New York society.” 

“‘An odd companionship,’’ was the repartee, 
“‘a monk escorting Sir John Falstaff.”’ 

Aristotle, the giver of the grand féte, stood in 
evening dress, and, as instructed by McAleer, re- 
turned with a bow the salutation of each guest, 
until he felt as if the dura mater of his brain was 


unhinging. There was a curious gloom on his 
face. Near him watched Uncle Silas, who had 


been habited as Father Knickerbocker, and with 
a wire mask for breathing purposes, painted with 
unctious wrinkles, looked the benevolent charac- 
ter to perfection. But behind the mask lurked 
cynicism and suspicion. Uncle Silas had come 
to distrust the four hundred and all their belong- 
ings from much he had heard and seen, so that 
distrust and uncertain hopes that all would go 
well made up his mood. 
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Midnight struck and the merriment was at 
its height, when supper was announced. At 
such a time in society everywhere the speech of 
Lady Macbeth applies—‘‘Stand not upon the 
order of your going but go at once.’’ The sight 
at the tables was grotesque and confusing : Julius 
Cesar was filling the glass of Queen Bess with 
Widow Clicquot champagne. A circus clown 
was passing sandwiches to Queen Cleopatra. A 
Mephistopheles was helping St. Cecilia to salmon 
mayonnaise. A nun was bandying repartees 
with a Don Giovanni, while guests wearing dif- 
ferent habiliments of all the ages were amica- 
bly enjoying the viands and wines of up to date. 
The marquis and his companion monk were ubiq- 
uitous and mixing with all the throngs. How 
popular they were! Presently Mrs. Wix, who 
had been making a mental calculation of the sil- 
ver forks and spoons that had been hired for the 
occasion, was asked by a guest to be presented 
to the marquis. 

‘*Cissy,’’ she said to her daughter, ‘kindly 
find the nobleman and say I desire his pres- 
ence’? This was a formula of speech designed 
by the great McAleer. Just as the daughter was 
moving to the lower end of the room an agitated 
voice was heard in that direction, exclaiming, 
“It must have fallen to the floor!’’ It was the 
voice of Cleopatra. She had just missed her 
necklace of pearls, and in a moment the groups 
about her fell to moving from the table and eve- 
ing the floor. Simultaneously with this sensa- 
tion was heard a voice at the supper-room door, 
speaking in broken English, ‘‘ Vun grande mees- 
tak,’ and adding, ‘‘quel dommage!’’ It was 
the accent of Sir John Falstaff, the marquis, 
whom Miss Cecilia Wix would have sought in 
vain, for not long before he and the monk had 
quietly gone into upper regions. He was in the 
grasp of a detective, who brought him trembling 
into the midst of the banqueters, while Uncle 
Silas, still with his Diogenes lantern in hand, 
was with the other similarly grasping the monk. 

‘‘Has any guest lost a necklet of pearls?” 
said the detective, amid a curious silence, ensu- 
ing the recent clatter of china, glass and silver; 
at the same time holding up the Cleopatra jew- 
eled ornament, which every one recognized, and 
that the Egyptian queen pushed forward to de- 
lightedly claim. 

“‘Beg pardon,’’ began the detective, turning 
toward Aristotle Wix, the host, ‘‘but this mas- 
querader was about leaving suddenly when I in- 
tercepted him at the front door and found this 
ornament in his pocket.’’ 

‘And I,” exclaimed Uncle Silas, ‘‘ found not 
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an honest man in my Diogenes search, but this 
dishonest one, while leaving the cloak room with 
this lace-edged mantle under his religious cloak.’’ 

Sir John and his companion monk remained 
silent, but McAleer, coming forward, said, ‘‘ ‘This 
may possibly need explanation. I will, with Mr. 
Wix, accompany you upstairs, but. do not allow 
the incident to stop the festivities.” 

Nevertheless it did for a few minutes, every 
one gossiping with his or her neighbor, while 
such expressions were bandied as ‘‘ These foreign 
noblemen are not always what they are repre- 
sented,’’ or, ‘‘I hope it is a mistake, for the 
marquis is such a dear, delightful gentleman 
_and the monk was so gallant.”’? And then nearly 
all returned to the pursuit of the cold game and 
salads and popping of corks, for hardly a mur- 
der in their midst would wean away New York 
fashionables from a half-eaten, delicious supper. 

The incident was nota mistake. The detective 
insisted on a search of the person, and soon drew 
from beneath the doublet of Sir John Falstaff— 
whose dress afforded ample opportunities for 
stuffing his cxterior—several watches, while Un- 
cle Silas, an amateur detective for the nonce, 
drew forth a goodly complement of silver spoons 
from beneath the monk’s folds of gown. 

“‘Tfancy,’’ said McAleer, turning to the white- 
faced host, ‘‘that, having recovered these things, 
we had better let the two depart in peace, and 
so repress what otherwise may become a scan- 
dal.”’ 

But before Aristotle Wix or the detective could 
meet the suggestion a voice from behind said, 
rather authoritatively : ‘‘Too late; I’ve taken 
notes of it all.’? Turning about, McAleer noticed 
one of the champion reporters of the press, whom 
he had especially engaged to give an account of 
the festivities. ‘‘ Yes, too late, my bov. The 
Daily Breezer can’t lose such copy. Besides, 
you’ ve given me a beat.’’ 

The detective also struck in with another 
‘Too late,” adding, ‘“‘I shall have to take the 
two to headquarters.’’ 

Both prisoners understood the parley, and 
from pleased looks which the first words of 
McAleer had inspired to the forlorn looks that 
ensued when the detective spoke, the change of 
countenances was rapid and remarkable. In the 
change the detective seemed to recognize charac- 
teristics of old criminal experiences, and he said, 
‘‘Tt may turn out that these are old hands at 
this game. May I ask who is this monk ?”’ 

‘Really, I don’t know. I never saw him un- 
til this evening. He was brought by the Count 
Vol-au-vent, the Sir John Falstaff of the even- 
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ing, and the count brought me most excellent 
letters from Paris.’ 

The detective gave a look of incredulity and 
shrugged his shoulders, adding, ‘‘ I’ve found in 
my day many counts of no account, and, curi- 
ously enough, Vol is the French word for theft.”’ 

At this moment the orchestra of the Wix ball- 
room began to strike the opening march, and 
McAleer, taking Aristotle by the arm and smil- 
ing a request to follow for Uncle Silas, said: 

“We must put a good face on the contretemps 
and go through with the programme.’’ 

As the masqueraders were coming up one stair- 
way Sir John Falstaff and his monkish friend 
went down another, handcuffed together. The 
orchestral march, ringing in their ears, preluded 
a march to the police headquarters. 

Arrived thither, the prisoners, now believed by 
the detective to be indeed old offenders, from 
their discreet silence, were placed under immedi- 
ate examination, and the official searcher pres- 
ently discovered on the ci devant count the fatal 
tatoo of the Toulon galleys, and in the rogues’ 
gallery the photo of the monk. In police par- 
lance, both were ‘‘ dead to rights.”’ 

The newspapers of the following morning, 
coupling the police news with the social news 
of the denouement to the Aristotle Wix fancy- 
dress and masked ball, made sensational read- 
ing, and the Daily Breezer was enabled to add by 
affidavit a hundred thousand to the existing 
high-water-mark circulation. 

The éclat of the traditional diamond wedding 
was now obscured by the Wix ball. The pur- 
loined watches and mantle were duly restored to 
their owners. The credentials of the count sub- 
mitted to McAleer were examined by an expert, 
who pronounced them forgeries, because the note 
paper and even the passport used by the count 
were discovered to be written upon recently man- 
ufactured American paper, although bearing tne 
Paris date. 

In the Wix mansion on the following day 
gloom pervaded the house. A musty odor of 
past ages, germinated by the chronological pa- 
geant of the previous night, seemed to arise from 
all parts of the house. Gloom on the faces of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wix. But not on the countenance 
of Uncle Silas, whose Diogenes lantern was now 
extinguished, and who ‘‘reckoned that now we 
had had enough of the four hundred and would 
go back to the Pennsylvany quiet home.’? No 
gloom on the face of Cissy Wix as, hand in hand 
with the private secretary, she presented herself 
to her father, with an ‘‘If you please, dad, to 
give your consent ?”’ 
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‘*So long as there appeared a prospect of your 
daughter wedding the count, I id 

The mother interrupted with a ‘‘ Thank heaven 
for the exposure! for I admit that my aspirations 
led in the direction of a Continental honeymoon 
and toward hearing my daughter greeted in royal 
circles as countess. And now to know that he 
was not a count at all and had been in the gal- 
leys as a convict!’’ 

At the same time of day McAleer was in the 
drawing room of Aunty Hepzibah, in consulta- 
tion over the events of the ball. 

‘*This looks like a Waterloo for us, Mac,”’ 
said aunty, with assumed sprightliness. ‘‘ Shall 
we retire to an Elba and give up introductions of 
les nouveaux riches into New York society? We 
can never recover the count episode.’’ 

‘*Don’t be downhearted, aunty. You must 
admit that the introductions of the Wixes were 
well carried out and the masked ball did us great 
credit, and, notwithstanding the beastly interrup- 
tion, was pluckily carried to a grand termination. 
Consider that there have been contretemps in other 
fashionable circles. Remember the baccarat in- 
cidents in the set of our dear friend, the Prince of 
Wales.’ 

But Aunty Hepzibah was not to be mollified. 
She announced her intention of abdicating her 
position as social leader and, like Napoleon, 
throw herself on the indulgence of the Eng- 
lish. 

**T shall go over to London at once. With 
my connections there, I can matronize American 
ladies who are taking the tour. And to tell you 
the truth, I am wearied of the sham and preten- 
sions of New York society. Billy Florence’s 
almighty dollar is dramatized realistically in 
every quarter. Wealth and intellectual attain- 
ments mix in London and Paris, because there 
wealth yields the pas to the men and women of 
intellect, but in New York wealth must lead the 
social germans and cotillons.’’ 
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‘*T don’t agree with you. Moi-méme, I am 
not wealthy, but I have intellect, and see how I 
have succeeded as social impressario. When 
Brummell failed with the ties of his white cravat 
he did not despair and return to blue and green 
ones, but resolutely kept on and became the aec- 
knowledged leader of London fashion. No, 
aunty, I shall not abdicate.”’ 

But the Wix family did. The aspirations of 
Madame Wix were deadened, and those of Cissy 
faded into the aspirations of her engaged hus- 
band, who was eager to have a quiet wedding 
near the old farm, where the oil wells had taken 
to full flowing again. As for Aristotle, he had 
long wearied of club life, operas and_ soirées. 
Uncle Silas was jubilant, and his greatest joke 
was that he had four hundred reasons for going 
back to his old home. He was greatly taken 
with the private secretary as a nephew by mar- 
riage, and declared him to be that grandest of 
God’s creations, ‘‘an American gentleman.” 

** Ave, and worth all the French noblemen, 
even if genuine, put into one social scale, against 
all British peers in the other scale, and balancing 
each other.”’ 

The Madison Avenue Wix mansion went into 
the market, and its notoriety gave it a good pur- 
chase price. But when the Wix family again 
stood on the platform of the railway station by 
the old home a crowd of neighbors were there, 
not to show envies and jealousies, as on the first 
occasion, but to extend a hearty home welcome. 

‘‘There’s not four hundred of ’em, Cissy,” 
remarked Uncle Silas, sententiously, while she 
blushingly introduced right and left her affi- 
anced husband, ‘‘ but they are not like the pins 
of the New York society which we knew, who 
have neither head nor point.’’ 

At which juncture the village band struck up 
‘“Home, Sweet Home,’’ and the Wix family. 
amid honest hurrahs, drove off to reoccupy the 
old homestead. 


Wiru the great advance in every direction of 
the institutions of our country and the universal 
recognition which has been awarded the Ameri- 
can people by the rest of the world, has come 
the desire to, as far as possible, preserve the 
treasured traditions and the remembrance of his- 
toric incidents and locations for the interest, in- 
struction, benefit and example of future genera- 
tions. This has been and is being done by 
certain societies who have interested themselves 
in this laudable matter, and it may be inciden- 
tally remarked that the St. Nicholas Society, of 
this city, was the first, or one of the first, to set 
this ball rolling, although much of the actual 
work has since been done by other bodies. 

This St. Nicholas Society, however, is one 
which stands by itself in point of historic inter- 
est, and although almost everyone knows that 
such a society exists, and that it has an annual 
dinner, there are very few who really know any- 
thing about it or its history. The details are 
not only interesting and historical, but they are 
something which every citizen should know. 

To introduce the subject, it may be briefly stated 
that away back in 1833-4 there were a number of 
social organizations, such as the St. Andrew, the 
St. David, the St. George, etc., which had been 
formed since the Revolution, and which were 
more or less of an cleemosynary nature, the idea 
being to give help or succor to the deserving poor 
or unfortunate of the particular race or nation 
which the said society represented. The other 
features of these praiseworthy bodies was the giv- 
ing of dinners, the making of speeches, and the 
due recognition of national anniversaries of spe- 
cial or peculiar interest to the individual society. 
These Societies attracting attention, it struck 
some of the families whose ancestors had been 
among the earliest Dutch and English residents 
in the new land that they also would have a 
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society, and at the first 
informal meeting it was 
proposed that only those 
whose families had been 
here prior to 1783, when 
peace was_ proclaimed, 
should be eligible. One 
of the interesting side issues of this meeting 
was that a number of expectant members 
wished to include Washington Irving in the 
first list of members, and this met with some 
lively opposition, principally on account of the 
way in which he had taken up the old residents 
as ‘‘ Knickerbockers,’’ and had, to use a modern 
phrase, ‘‘raised Ned’’ among them. This was 
eventually overruled, and it was decided to ad- 
mit that already world-famous man of letters, 
and it is probably fortunate for the society’s 
peace of mind that this was done. It was, how- 
ever, discovered that in 1783 Irving was not 
born, and thus it became necessary to make the 
date 1785, so as to admit him, and this was 
done, and this is the date still—an eternal com- 
pliment to Irving which is but little known. 

The first meeting was held at the old Washing- 
ton Hall, which stood at the corner of Reade 
Street and Broadway, where the Stewart Build- 
ing is now located ; and it may here be remarked 
that the colored people’s cemetery, so often al- 
luded to as being on this spot, was away down 
toward Park Row, and was not near Broadway. 
At the preliminary meeting the late Hamilton 
Fish was the secretary, and the society eventu- 
ally became an established fact, the formation 
being celebrated with a banquet, which was the 
nucleus of the famous St. Nicholas dinner, to 
which we will now devote attention. 

This dinner is held on the sixth day of De- 
eember, in the large banquet hall at Delmon- 
ico’s, and the great difficulty every year appears 
to be that of finding room for the members who 
wish to attend and the guests who are considered 
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worthy of an invitation—for, as becomes the tra- 
ditions of the society, it must be more or less ex- 
clusive to preserve its'dignity. In the old days 
the election of officers was accomplished and the 
installation ceremonies conducted the same day 
that the dinner was held, but this was found to 
take too long a time, and was eventually changed 
to the present mode of procedure, which is to 
call a committee meeting a month previous, 
frame and elect the ticket, and hold -the installa- 
tion ceremonies on the eve of the dinner. This 
change was made two years ago, the dinner be- 
ing held on St. Nicholas Day. 

At these installation ceremonies there is a ta- 
ble on which lays the curious regalia, etc., of the 
society, and the committee, having appointed a 
president, brings in the new officers to initiate 
them, the president for the coming year being 
called up and kept standing while the inaugural 
speech is read to him and the assembled com- 
pany. This speech is usually a masterpiece of 
art, dealing with the honor of the office con- 
ferred, the personal attributes of the new officer, 
handled in as humorous a manner as possible, 
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so as to provoke the utmost amusement from the 
listeners, but at the same time the greatest care 
is taken that every detail shall cater to the dig- 
nity of the society itself being upheld and im- 
pressed upon the initiate—he and he only sup- 
plies the fun. The new president is then 
invested with the quaint, three-cornered Dutch 
hat, curiously curved up on its three sides, hav- 
ing an orange band at the back, and on the in- 
side rim a silver band, on which is engraved 
the names of all the presidents of the society to 
date. This hat is very heavy and hot, at once 
impressing the wearer with the national opinion 
that ‘‘ uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 
After he has had it on ten minutes there is no 
doubt of this matter in the wearer’s mind. 
Around his neck is also placed the collar of St. 
Nicholas, which is of orange velvet, three inches 
wide, on which is suspended the badge of St. 
Nicholas, on which are the arms of the city of 
New York. When the president is duly invested 
he takes his seat, and the other officers are called 
up and duly initiated into the onerous duties of 
their office. During these ceremonies there are 
standing about the room a 
number of colored men of 
fine physique, who represent 
‘the old servants of colonial 
days, and these are dressed 
in the old-time livery of blue- 
coat, red vest, dark - brown 
breeches, white silk stock- 
ings, and silver buckles at 
the knee and for the shoes. 
They present a very striking 
appearance, and are mainly 
as a remembrance of old 
times and for ornament, as 
they are practically employed 
only for show or to carry 
messages from one member 
to another. 

When the initiation cere- 
monies are finished there is 
a procession formed, the col- 
onial servants going first and 
opening the doors to the ban- 
quet room; then follow the 
stewards, the members and 
the invited guests, and hav- 
ing arrived at the tables, all 
remain standing until the 
officers take their places. 
when the others seat them- 
selves, each one of the 
long tables, and also the 


dais, having at each end of ¢— = =3piL 
it one of the colonial servants, | passa 
of whom it may be said, 
“They also serve who only 
stand and wait.’’ That is all 
they do—typify old times, while the 
professional waiters attend to the 
diners. There are occasionally spe- 
cial dishes, but it is the regret of —~% 
many of the members that it is im- 

possible for every detail of the old 

colonial dinner to be reproduced. 

Dinner over, speech-time arrives, and with 
a rap of the gavel the president calls the as- 
sembly to order. Here is another old and 
very good custom, which might recommend 

itself to many modern committees of special ban- 
quets: A month or so before the dinner proper 
there is held what is called a ‘‘ tasting dinner,”’ 
which was presumably in the old days a species 
of ‘‘ trying it on the dog,”’ to make sure that the 
cook was competent and the menu all that could 
be desired. To-day the duty of the ‘‘tasting- 
dinner’’? members is to frame the toast list, set- 
tle who shall speak, and then prepare the speech 
forhim. In this way a good speech, one worthy 
of being listened to, is assured, and also the due 
observance of the inflexible rule of the society, 
unbreakable as the law of the Medes and Per- 
sians, that no political allusion whatever be per- 
mitted, and that the speeches shall be of society 
matters and general, interesting topics only. 

As soon as the sound of the gavel dies away 
the main doors swing back, the president rises to 
his feet and puts on his three-cornered hat (it is 
too hot for him to wear it right along), and a 
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procession slowly and with great state files in. 
First come the colonial servants, heralded by a 
superb trumpeter, who makes the hall echo with 
his efforts, and who is a blaze of splendor in his: 
colonial livery, and in the centre of these a colos- 
sal colored man bears aloft the famous weather- 
cock of the society, which stands about four feet. 
high and once adorned the top of the old colonial 
Stadt-Haus at Coenties Slip, in the old Dutch 
days, telling the citizens which way the wind 
was. This is now mounted ona polished block 
and is carried, amid the blare of trumpets, to the- 
dais and placed in front of the president, who 
gravely takes off his hat and with due ceremony 
salutes it. Following immediately behind the 
cock come the stewards of the society, with their 
white wands of office, and their gold badge sus- 
pended on the orange collar, and having duly 
escorted the cock, they take their seats, this time: 
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at a table in front of the dais where the president 
sits. 

The cock being so placed that every guest can 
readily see how many ‘‘sheets he (individually ) 
has in the wind,”’ the president, again assuming 
his hat of office, gives the first toast, ‘‘ The Presi- 
dent of the United States.’’ There are from 
seven to ten toasts every year, and although they 
vary somewhat, there are two which are never 
omitted, and those are ‘‘The Army and Navy”’ 
and ‘‘The Ladies.’’ After the first speech is 
ended the word is given, and the colonial serv- 
ants come in with the famous pipes of the din- 
ner, these being almost as famous as the dinner 
itself. These are the old-fashioned, long, thirty- 
six-inch stemmed clay pipes of Holland, in honor 
of which a slight divergence may be made. As 
far back as 1580 these long Dutch pipes were 
famous in Europe, and so jealous were the Dutch 
merchants of their pipe industry and the practi- 
cal monopoly it enjoyed, that when, early in 1700, 
a pipe factory was established in Flanders, the 
Hollanders determined to nip it in the bud. The 
import duties were too high to admit of their fill- 
ing the market with Dutch pipes to any extent, 
and so they therefore freighted a large vessel 
entirely with pipes, and, setting sail for Ostend, 
with great care and ingenuity scientifically 
wrecked the vessel on that coast, when, in ac- 
cordance with the maritime laws of that city, 
the cargo of pipes was duly landed from the 
wreck and sold at ruinous prices, which closed 
the new factory down at once and for ever. The 
pipes at the dinner are of two types, one of white 
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clay, having the tip of the stem dipped in wax, 
to keep the porous clay from sticking to the lips 
and raising a blister (which item was discovered 
by the Dutch about 1700), and the other isa 
long pipe having a brown bowl which is moulded 
into the head and features of a good-looking, jolly 
Dutchman. These are really the typical pipes 
of the Dutch nation, and at home enter into 
family festivals in an important manner, being 
decorated with copper leaves twined up the long 
stem for a copper wedding, silver leaves for the 
silver wedding, and gold leaves for the golden 
wedding, the rare diamond wedding of the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary being awarded leaves of 
gold studded with diamonds. The pipes at the 
dinner are plain, but considerable value is at- 
tached to them as mementoes, and every diner 
takes his home with him, the colonial servants 
having paper, etc., ready to roll them up in, 
and, asa member gravely stated, ‘‘It is consid- 
ered a good test as to how well a man enjoyed 
his dinner—as to whether he brought his pipes 
home safely or broke them.’’ Truly, this is a 
dangerous test to apply to Dutch hospitality ! 
These pipes are now made in Paris, and are spe- 
cially imported by the society every year for the 
banquet. Originally there used to be handed 
round with the pipes little glasses of Holland 
gin, specially imported in stone jugs, and what 
was not drank was distributed among the mem- 
bers after the dinner ; but this dropped out about 
thirty years ago, although several of the mem- 
bers have some of the original packages stored 
up in their wine cellars, and no persuasion can 
get them to open them—not even for their brother 
members. Mr. Hamilton Fish had some at the 
time of his death. There are no volunteer toasts, 
and when the official list is ended all is over and 
everyone ready to go home, thus closing one of 
the, if not the, most unique festivals of the pres- 
ent which typifies and recalls the honored past. 
The second great festival is the Paas, at Easter ; 
but it appears that a rigid rule of the society is 
to miss no chance of a good time, and that the 
advent of a Dutch warship, etc., starts the bail 
rolling, the dinner given in honor of the officers 
of H. N. M. frigate Van Speijk, last April, at 
which tho guests were presented with a silver 
loving-cup and a pair of vases, being a case in 
point. 

To return to the society proper. One of the 
most interesting items is the ‘‘ Book of the Con- 
stitution of the St. Nicholas Society,’’ this being 
the original book in which the constitution and 
by-laws were originally written (it is thought by 
the late Hamilton Fish), and in which the first 
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members of the society eah signed their hon- 
ored names. It is a book twelve inches by seven 
inches and two inches thick, very solidly bound 
in old style leather, the back, edges and whole 
surrounding surface of the cover being mounted 
in very solid antique silver. It is meant to last. 
And when it is opened! What a diamond mine 
to the collector of autographs! There in the 
faded ink is to be seen by those favored with a 
glimpse at it the personal writing of the first 
president, Peter G. Stuyvesant; the vice-presi- 
dent, Abraham Bloodgood ; the second vice-pres- 
ident, Washington Irving; the third vice-presi- 
dent, Julian C. Verplanck; the fourth vice- 
president, Peter Schermerhorn ; the treasurer, 
John Oothout; the secretary, Hamilton Fish, 
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in 1789, to accommodate the first Congress of the 
United States on its organization in that year ; 
this building standing on the site now occupied 
by the handsome Doric white marble building of 
the United States Sub-Treasury, at the corner of 
Wall and Nassau Streets, facing Broad. Another 
view is the reproduction of the earliest authentic 
picture of the New Amsterdam, which original 
was éxecuted in 1650 by Painter Augustine 
Heermans ; and still further along the edge is 
found Washington Hall, the birthplace of the 
society, and also the historic Bowling Green, 
showing also the colonial residences of Kennedy, 
Watts, Livingston and Van Cortlandt, and also 
the Adelphi Hotel, these being all situated in the 
district known in the days of Hendrick Hudson 
as ‘‘the plaine before the fort,’’ 
and which was afterward the first 
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and such names of the period as W. A. Laurence, 
Cornelius Heyer, Robert Benson, T. R. Mercein, 
John W. Mulligan, Abraham Asten, James L.. 


Brinkerhoff, James R. Manley, Alexander R. | 


Wykoff, Rev. B. J. Onderdonk, Rey. R. M’Car- 
tee, Daniel B. Dash, Ogden Hoffman, Robert 
Ray, Charles H. Hammond, Jacob R. Le Roy, 
etc., by the score and the hundred. 

Another historic dctail is the certificate of 
membership, which is an illuminated scroll 
about twenty-four inches by eighteen inches, 
carrying in the centre the name of the member, 
ete., and around the edge are finely-drawn and 
exquisitely-colored views, comprising one of the 
old Stadt-Haus of New Amsterdam, another of 
the old City Hall, which was afterward altered, 


public park of the city of New 
York, having in the centre the 
statue of King George ITI. of Eng- 
land, which was afterward melted 
down to make bullets for our 
revolutionary patriots to drive 
back the British forces. Still 
further on is found the first coat 
of arms granted to the city by 


the authorities in Holland, also a very fine view 
of the present City Hall, and the coat of arms 
granted to the city by King James of England, 
which are the arms of the city of New York 
to-day, with the exception of a slight alteration 
to the crest; and lastly, there is the figure of 
the good St. Nicholas, the patron saint of the 
society, in his gorgeous robes, his mitre on his 
head, and clustering around his feet the little 
children whom he loved so much. A fitting 
diploma for a body exclusively composed, and 
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ever to be exclusively composed, of the descend- 
ants of the ancient people of New York, who 
dwelt therein from generation to generation dur- 
ing the two centuries immediately preceding our 
own, now so near to its conclusion. 

Of course the society has a flag, and it is the 
old flag of Holland, the orange, white and blue, 
and not the tricolor which is now carried at the 
masthead of the Netherland ships. They have 
also a national anthem, ‘‘ Wien Neerlandsch 
Bloed,’’ which runs: 


Let him in whom old Dutch blood flows, 
Untainted, free, and strong, 
Whose heart for home and country glows, 
Now join us in our song ; 
Let him with us lift up his voice 
And sing in patriot band, 
‘The song at which all hearts rejoice, 
For home and fatherland, 
For home and fatherland. 


We brothers, true unto a man, 
Will sing the old song yet; 
Away with him whoever can 
His home or land forget ! 
A human heart glowed in him ne’er; 
We turn him from our hand 
Who callous hears the song and pray’r 
For home and fatherland, 
For home and fatherland. 


Preserve, oh God, the dear old ground 
Thou to our fathers gave ; 
The land where they a cradle found 
And where they found a grave. 
We call, oh God, to Thee, on high, 
As near death’s door we stand, 
Oh, safety! blessing! is our ery, 
For home and fatherland, 
For home and fatherland. 


Loud ring, through all rejoicing here, 
Our pray’r, oh Lord, to Thee, 
Preserve our home, our friends so dear, 
Our Holland, great and free. 
From youth, through life be this our song, 
Till near death’s door we stand : 
Oh, God, preserve our Holland long, 
Our home and fatherland, 
Our home and fatherland. 
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In conclusion, it may be said that the object 
of the society is ‘‘to afford pecuniary relief to in- 
digent or reduced members and their widows 
and children ; to collect and preserve informa- 
tion respecting the history, settlement, manners, 
and other matters as may relate thereto of the 
city of New York, and to promote social inter- 
course among its native citizens.’’ It has few, 
if any, beneficiaries on its roll of years. It has | 
not been necessary to give assistance to any ex- | 
tent, for national Dutch thrift and sterling prin | 
ciples of life and business have rendered the list | 
well-nigh a blank; and how well the promotion | 
of ‘‘social intercourse among its native citizens” 
has been attended to is witnessed by the long 
roll of festivities at the end of the current year- 
book, and more especially by the annual dinner. 
The president for this year is Chauncey M. De- 
pew, whose eligibility lies in his Huguenot blood. 
Such is the St. Nicholas Society. One of its re- 
cent toasts was: ‘‘New Amsterdam. Well gov- 
erned when the Dutch governed it; to be again 
well governed when their descendants resume its 
control,’’ and in the words of a Dutchman whose 
fictional utterance bids fair to become historic, 
**May (it) you live long and prosper.”’ 

There is also a side issue—a pipe made in 
honor of the society, and known as the St. Nich- 
olas pipe. This is a meerschaum, in the fine 
collection of Mr. Ogden Goelet, of the society. 

It is a pipe with a curved stem and a very hand- 
some amber mouthpiece. The bowl of the pipe 
is of the ordinary shape or form, but seated on 
the cover is the figure of St. Nicholas, while on 
the side of the bowl is a figure of Peter G. Stuy- 
vesant, with his wooden leg, the first Governor 
of New York and the first president of the St. 
Nicholas Society, while on the other side is 
Wouter Van Twiller, the first Governor of New 
Amsterdam, leaning back in a chair, with his 
pipe in his hand, and in front of the bowl is the 
figure of Van Cortlandt, the first Governor of Com- 


munipaw, reclining under a tree. The artistic 


This is the anthem sung when the cock is car- work on this pipe is very fine, and the carving 


ried in to the dinner. 


was done by Artist Kaldenberg, of this city. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Viscount Sapao OukKI belonged to the Samu- 


rai, the ancient chivalric or knightly order of | 


feudal Japan. He held the rank of colonel in 
the imperial Japanese army, and had distin- 
guished himself for bravery and gallantry in the 
war of. the Satsuma Rebellion. On account of 
his great good nature, he did not get along well 
with his superior officers ; but by his soldiers he 
was affectionately called ‘‘ Papa Colonel,’’ for he 
treated every man in his regiment like his own 
son. 


One day Colonel Ouki had hot words with his 


superiors at the War Office, and came home in a 
bad humor—a very unusual frame of mind for 
him. After that, he went no more to the War 
Office, giving illness as his excuse. His superiors 
understood, and the colonel was transferred to 
the reserve list. He enjoyed the quiet of home 
life with his wife, Mme. Ouki, a noble and pleas- 
ant woman, and his daughter, Hanako, a very 
beautiful girl in her eighteenth year. 

Colonel Ouki was not a wealthy man ; like all 
other officers who serve in the army of the em- 
peror, he was satisfied to serve from patriotic and 
loyal motives. His circumstances were such that 
he could maintain proper social standing, and 
that was all. For society he did not care much, 
terming those who composed it a ‘‘ flock of flat- 
tering sheep.”’ 

The people of Japan had enjoyed peace and 
prosperity ever since the close of the Satsuma 


Rebellion, but in the summer of 1894 the clouds 
of war rose and hung ‘threateningly over the 
Land of the Rising Sun. Then the extra edi- 
tions of the morning papers announced that the 
war clouds had burst off the coast of Korea. 
Tales of victory over the Chinese, victories won 
by the valor of Japanese soldiers and sailors, 
thrilled our people. The flags of the Rising Sun 
waved from every housetop in the empire ; forty 
million loyal souls celebrated those early vic- 
tories. 

Hanako shut herself up in her room, and gaz- 
ing from her windows at the soldiers marching 
through the streets, she sighed. 

“Oh, if I were but a man,’’ she murmured to 
herself, ‘‘ I would step into the ranks, and march 
off, ready to die for the honor of the emperor and 
the country. But alas! I am only a woman ’ 

An extra bottle of sake at dinner brightened 
the spirits of Viscount Ouki. Seating himself on 
the most comfortable chair in the smoking room, 
he lit a cigar and tossed the match into a saucer 
on the mantel. As he did so his eyes caught 
sight of his sword, which stood against the wall. 

‘CHa, ha, ha! in this blade lives the spirit of 
the Samurai,’’ smiled the colonel, unsheathing 
the sword and looking it over from hilt to point. 
‘‘Ha, ha! whenever I am called to the front, 
there will be a chance to show to the world the 
spirit of our arms! I must feed my good horse 
well, and prepare for the campaign.” 
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Throwing away his cigar and stretching himself 
out upon the sofa, he was soon sound asleep. 

The long thread of Asiatic peace now unfold- 
ing was twisted in the form of a web between 
China and Japan. Hanako, seated in a cozy 
corner of the parlor, sighed : 

‘Ah, this war is the most important affair 
that has befallen our country in the three thou- 
sand years that have passed since the foundation 
of our empire ; but our people are patriotic, and 
there can be no doubt that they will win every 
battle they fight. They will march into Pekin, 
and then China’s emperor must. prostrate him- 
self before our brave soldiers and beg for peace. 
If I were a man I would be a soldier, and, like 
our Empress Jingu, conquer China, as she did 
Korea, more than seventeen hundred years ago. 
I would be like Joan of Arc, who defended her 
country. How sorry I am that Iam a woman! 
I am glad, however, that papa was summoned 
to the War Office this morning. Surely he will 
be commissioned again. Yet think of him! 
Poor papa is now almost sixty. If he gues to 
the front he must start in the midst of this pros- 
trating heat; and if the war is prolonged, how 
will he endure the dreadful cold of a Manchurian 
winter? But, above all, if he should be killed 
on the field of battle, what would we do—poor 
mamma and I?’ Then she threw herself upon 
a sofa and sobbed and cried, but soon she re- 
gained courage and rose from the sofa. 

‘‘No, no,’’ she protested to herself; ‘‘it is 
wicked of me to cry! Have I forgotten that I 
am a daughter of the Samurai? It is the duty 
of every soldier to die for his country.” 

Hanako stood before a mirror and brushed her 
beautiful long hair. Presently she found knit- 
ting needles and wool. 

“For a winter campaign in Manchuria papa 
will need heavy stockings,’’ she thought, and be- 
gan busily to knit. 

While Hanako knitted, young Hisao, the son 
of Viscount Sakata, a civilian, who lived next 
door, strolled out on to his porch, crossed the 
yard, and ascended to the porch of Colonel 
Ouki's house. Not taking the trouble to knock, 
Hisao put his hand upon the doorknob and called, 
“OQ Hana San, are you there ?”’ 

Hanako heard his voice, and, gritting her 
beautiful teeth, said to herself, ‘‘ Here comes 
that hateful fellow !’ 

She rose hurriedly and tried to hide behind a 
screen, but was too late. 

Hisao was clad in a freshly-brushed cutaway 
suit of black and wore a spotless white vest. A 
long white silk tie was carefully arranged over 
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his white collar. On his feet were slippers, as 
though he had just come from his study. But 
Hisao’s only industry was the art of ‘‘ looking 
nice.”’ 

Full of impudent assurance, he opened the 
door and looked into the parlor. Beholding the 
confused Hanako, he bowed as the geisha hows 
before money. 

‘¢ Tkhagadeou (how do you do), O Hana San?” 
said Hisao. ‘‘ Pardon my long silence. Though 
T live in the next house, we seem as distant as 
though we lived a mile apart, and. ze 

Now, the sight of Hisao made Hanako feel as 
if a poisoned arrow were piercing her heart. 
Every time that she looked at Hisao she thought, 
‘*What a hateful fellow he is !”’ 

‘*Really ?”’ she asked, coolly. ‘‘ But you were 
here only yesterday.” 

‘Was I?’’ replied Hisao. Looking at the 
beautiful face of Hanako, he thought : 

‘‘What a lovely girl my darling is! Hanako 
is the only woman in Japan who has such per- 
fect hands.”’ 

Hanako kept her eyes on her knitting all the 
time that Hisao talked. 

“Really, O Hana San, you are working too 
hard. I fear you will ruin your health,”’ con- 
tinued Hisao, but received no answer. 

‘Are you not feeling well ?”’ 

‘“No,”’ replied Hanako, at last. 

‘*Then why don’t you answer me, my darling 
—I mean, O Hana San ?”’ 

Receiving no reply to this, Hisao changed the 
subject, and smilingly asked : 

‘* By the bye, O Hana San, our war with China 
is progressing. I suppose you know of our na- 
val victory off Ahsan Bay ?”’ 

“Yes, through yesterday’s newspaper,’’ re- 
plied Hanako, still keeping her eyes on her knit- 
ting work. Hisao, thinking that he was making 
good headway, continued : 

‘‘Tt was indeed a great victory, the sinking of 
the transport Aow-kow and capturing the gunboat 
Hun-hun, and just at the time when the foreign 
devils are ridiculing our sailors.’’ 

At this Hanako could not help tittering. 

‘“They were not the Kow-kow and Hun-hun,” 
she retorted, coldly, ‘‘but the Ko Shunq trans- 
port and the Kow To gunboat.”’ 

Hisao, discovering that he had made a blun- 
der, uncomfortably asked : 

“Then, do you know that General Oshima 
won victories at Sei-kan and Ashan ?”’ 

“Yes, I do, sir; through yesterday's extra 
edition,’’ replied Hanako, sharply, still keeping 
her eves on her knitting work. 
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“« Where has your father gone to-day ?”’ 

“He received orders last night to report at the 
War Department this morning.”’ 

Hanako’s answer pleased Hisao, who thought, 
‘Good! everything is turning in my favor.’’ 
But he did not show any sign of what was pass- 
ing in his mind. 

‘Ah! then the colonel is expected to go to 
the front ?’’ he questioned. 

*“-Yes; perhaps he will go with the first army, 
which is now assembling at Hiroshima.”’ 

‘“May I, then, look after you and Madame 
Ouki while the colonel is away ?”’ 

Hanako, in her surprise, dropped her knitting 
needles; but she picked 
them up before Hisao 
could do it for her. 

“Pardon me.’’ said 
Hanako, coldly. 

In the sudden silence, 
they heard the sound of 
a horse trotting up to the 
gate. Then a servant 
maid opened the door 
and announced : 

**Your ladyship, his 
excellency has returned.”’ 

Hanako arose from her 
seat and said : 

‘“ Sayo-nara,’’ (good- 
by.) 

From the porch Hisao 
gazed after the disappear- 
ing figure, and said, dis- 
appointedly to himself : 

‘** Good-by, 10 veliest ; 
but you shall soon be 
mine.”’ 

Colonel Ouki dismounted from the horse, held 
his sword in his left hand, and with his right 
gently patting the horse’s neck, said, pleasantly : 

*< Good old boy !”’ 

The colonel looked very pleased about some- 
thing. His sunken eyes were as bright as even- 
ing stars, and his face was a smiling one as he 
entered at the front door. In the hall he was 
met by Hanako and Mme. Ouki. Suke-zo, the 
valet, drew off his master’s military boots, and 
replaced them with slippers. While the valet 
was doing this, the colonel handed his cap and 
sword carelessly to Mme. Ouki, who carried them 
to her chamber. 

Then the colonel walked into the parlor, fol- 
lowed by Hanako. He took a seat in the com- 
fortable armchair, unbuttoned his coat, lit a 
cigar, and resting his large, bony hands across 
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his stomach, said: ‘‘ Well, daughter, I have 
good news to tell.” 

‘*Oh, then, do tell me,”’ cried Hanako, ‘“ for 
I am so anxious to hear it.’’ 

‘* Yes, I feel quite happy again to-day,’’ an- 
swered the colonel. ‘‘I have been commissioned 
as chief of staff of General Count Yamagata, of 
the first army. We shall leave Tokio for Korea 
the day after to-morrow. But listen to me, 
daughter. While I am away you must behave 
yourself and be good to your mother. Re- 
member that I have often told you that ‘the day 
of my departure is the day of my death, and 
the day of my return is the day of my birth.’ ”’ 

While the colonel 
spoke thus Hanako 
looked at her father, 
whose brilliant eyes were 
moistened with tears. 
Thrice Hanako tried to 
speak, but she could not. 
Perceiving this, the col- 
onel puffed his cigar. The 
smoke hid their faces for 
a few moments. The 
colonel wiped his eyes, 
and in the meantime 
Hanako had regained her 
usual courage. 

‘¢Yes, papa,’’ she an- 
swered, ‘‘I know that I 
am a daughter of the 
Samurai, and it is my 
duty to face whatever 
hardship may come while 
you are away. Don’t 
be worried about the 
home, and 

Again her courage failed. Unable to finish 
her words, she rose up from her seat, wiping her 
tears upon the sleeve of her kimono. She fled to 
her room, threw herself upon her bed, and sobbed 
and cried. 

Presently she rose, brushed her hair and re- 
turned to the parlor, but her father was not 
there. On her way to her room she heard her 
father talking with her mother. She heard her 
mother say : 

‘¢ Hisao San is a bright fellow. I should think 
he would make a good son-in-law.”’ 

Hanako put her hands over her ears, and 
wished that she were dead. Facing about, she 
saw her father coming out. Hanako hid behind 
a screen, and saw that her father’s face was wet 
with tears. The colonel walked up and down 
the room, with his hands in his pockets. He 
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was in deep meditation, and everything seemed 
gloomy to him. But suddenly he called his 
daughter, and Hanako appeared. 

«¢ Darling,’’ he said to her, ‘‘I have invited a 
few friends to dine here to-night and have a good 
time, so you will see that everything is ready.”’ 

€* Yes, papa, I will attend to it.” 

Off Hanako went to give the orders to her 
maricls. 

Fver since the colonel had been transferred 
to the list of reserves his household had been 
as quiet as a desert, but on this day everything 
was changed. Relatives and friends assembled, 
like sparrows in the springtime. 

When evening came the invited guests arrived. 
Among the most conspicuous was young Hisao. 
He was clad in an evening dress suit imported 
from America, and wore a large boutonniére. 
When the diners seated themselves Hisao took 
the seat directly opposite Hanako. During the 
dinner he told many jokes and anecdotes, at 
which everybody else laughed, but Hanako did 
not even smile. 

Presently a young man of about thirty, shab- 
bily clad in a well-worn blue suit—so worn, in 
fact, that it looked more like gray—entered. His 
frayed cravat was arranged carelessly, but his 
handsome face was cleanly shaven. On his fore- 
head was a long scar, which told some interest- 
ing story. : 

Without announcing his name, the stranger 
walked right into the dining room. When Col- 
onel Ouki saw him he arose from the table and 
extended his hand toward the stranger. 

“Ha! is that vou, Tatsuji? Iam glad to see 
you. Come this way and take a seat. This is 
my daughter.’’ And the colonel, turning to the 
other diners, added, ‘‘ My friends, this is Tat- 
suji Baba—a splendid fellow, who once saved 
my life.” 

Tatsuji took a seat next to Hanako, bowed, 
and said : 

‘*Colonel, I saw in this morning’s newspaper 
that you are going to the front. Let me con- 
gratulate you. But, colonel, how sorry I am 
that Iam not going with you! This campaign 
will not prove so casy as was the war of the Re- 
hellion. This time, colonel, vou will have to 
fight against two million pigtails. But we trust 
you and can depend upon you.” 

“T have tried to secure you a pardon from his 
majesty, but Iwas put off,’? sadly answered the 
colonel. ‘{ You saved my life at the battle of 
Kumamoto,’’?—laying his hand upon Tatsuji’s 
shoulder. ‘*Then you were only a boy of eight- 
ecn, vet you commanded Saigo’s army. I owe 


my life to you, soI do not care whether vou 
were a rebel or imperialist.’’ 

Again Tatsuji bowed. Now the eyes of every- 
body at the table were turned toward him, and 
many praised his heroism. Hanako poured out 
a cupful of sake for herself and another for Tat- 
suji, and they drank to each other, saying, 
** Gokigen”’ (good health). As often as she saw 
Tatsuji’s cup empty she filled it again, and his 
face gradually flushed crimson. 

Meanwhile Hisao was jealously watching Ha- 
nako, and frequently tried to attract her atten- 
tion, but Hanako never turned from the man 
who had saved her father’s life. 

Again the diners were interrupted by the sound 
of heavy footsteps. Singing and laughing, in 
came three veterans of the Satsuma Rebellion. 
One had Jost an arm, another wore an artificial 
leg and leaned on crutches ; the third carried a 
large car trumpet, which he constantly used. All 
three were clad in the old uniforms which they 
had worn during the Satsuma campaign. Pen- 
sioners were they, who lived upon the bounty of 
Colonel Ouki. 

“Our good colonel, we came to congratulate 
you,’’ they cried in chorus. 

“T am glad to see you, old comrades,’’ said 
the colonel, good-naturedly. ‘‘ We were talking 
about you and the old times. Take seats and 
help yourselves to the sake.” 

All three were thirsting for drink, and they 
paid great honor to the sake. Bottle after bottle 
they drank, and soon became very talkative. 
The one-armed veteran sobbed like a child be- 
cause he could not go to the front with the 
colonel. The second veteran could not help 
laughing all the time because, he said, having 
three wooden legs, besides his own, he could 
race with the fastest horse. But the third be 
came ugly, and cursed. ; 

“These other two fellows are talking about 
me, because they know I cannot hear ,them,”’ 
he grumbled, looking reproachfully at the ear 
trumpet. 

When the dinner was over the guests went 
home, one by one—all except the three veterans 
and Tatsuji, who remained at the house over 
night, and the next morning took an early train, 
to be with the soldiers who were leaving the city 
for Hiroshima. 

And early that same morning Hisao came in to 
see Hanako; but he was met in the hall by 
Colonel Ouki. 

*T came to thank you and Madame Ouki for 
your hospitality last night,’? he began; and 
pleased by the colonel’s cordial look, he con- 
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tinued: ‘“‘ Don’t be worried, colonel, about your 
family and home while you are away.”’ 

** Ah, thank you, Hisao; I have often wished 
to have a bright young man like you for my son- 
in-law,’’ was the colonel’s smiling answer. ‘‘ And 
how is your father to-day ?”’ 

‘*He has gone to the Foreign Office, but he 
expects to see you before you sail for Korea.’’ 

“Ah, is it so?’’ said the colonel, and off he 
went. 

Meantime, Hisao was looking toward the par- 
lor. Secing Hanako passing, he walked toward 
her and bowed in his politest manner. 

** Ohayo (good morning), O Hana San.’’ But 
Hanako pretended not to have heard him, so he 
changed his tacties and asked: ‘‘How is Mad- 
ame QOuki?”’ 

Hanako bowed, but only replied : 

**(iood morning, sir,’? and held her head 
down, at thought of her father’s near departure. 
‘‘By this time to-morrow poor papa will be 
gone.’”* 

IIisao, perceiving Hanako’s gloomy counte- 
nance, patted her shoulder gently; but she re- 
coiled as if frotn a shock, and cried : 

** Don’t touch me !”’ 

Hisao drew back a few steps and, placing two 
fingers between his teeth, murmured to himself : 

‘* Ah, what an innocent maiden she is !’ 


CuHapter IT, 


Unper the beautiful moonlight the smooth sea 
looked like a mirror of gold. A thousand soldiers 
and coolies stood on the deck of the transport 
steamer, gazing in mute farewell at the now dis- 
appearing land—the coast of the beautiful old 
town of Shimonoseki. Then, one by one, they 
went below for the night, but their officers still 
lingered on deck to enjoy their cigars. As they 
smoked in silence they heard a voice like a night- 
ingale’s singing, ‘‘Tai Kai-no Kogo.’? (The 
Queen of the Great Sea.) . 

‘What a sweet voice it is ?? exclaimed one of 
the officers, ‘Ig it a nightingale that sings, 
or can it be possible that we have a woman on 
board. this steamer?’ 

‘‘No; not that I know of,’ answered an- 
other. 

Major Matsuda, while shaking the ashes from 
the end of his cigar, thought : 

“T have heard that voice before, somewhere.” 

Presently the singing ceased, and the only 
sounds heard were the rumbling of the machin- 
ery and the rushing of the water against the 
sides of the transport. 


‘“Whoever the singer may be, he is no com- 
mon person,”’ said one of the officers. ‘‘Or- 
derly, go down, and fetch up the man who sang 
‘Tai Kai-no Kogo’ just now.’’ 

Off went the orderly below decks, but he found 
all the soldiers and coolies asleep. Shaking each 
man by the shoulder in turn and inquiring, the 
orderly received from cach the same reply : 

“‘T am not he who sang.’’ 

The orderly went up to the group of officers, 
and reported the result, but one of them shook 
his head right and left, and retorted : : 

‘A man has no wings with which he can fly. 
nor is there a fool on this vessel who would 
jump overboard. Go and search once more.” 

“Very good, sir,’? the orderly sulkily replied, 
and turned to go, when he was interrupted by 
Major Matsuda. 

“Orderly, sce if there is a man who has a 
scar on his forehead. If you find him, bring 
him here.”’ 

The orderly went again below decks, and 
shortly returned, accompanied by a distin- 
guished looking but shabbily dressed coolie. 
Major Matsuda, as soon as he beheld the or- 
derly’s companion, arose from his chair and 
extended his hand. 

“Well, Tatsuji, I did not expect to see you 
here, as a coolic, though I wondered where you 
had gone since you left my house. But I see 
that you want to go to the front.”’ eer 

Tatsuji hung his head, and at first ae ve 
speak. Then, raising his head, he shametace™) 
replied : 

“Well, major, I thougl 
upon you; but you have caught m 
to you that I was so charmed by 
moonlight on the Sea of Japan tha 
self and the place.”’ : 

“You played us a trick, inde 
Matsuda, while all the officers burs 


it I would play a trick 
ce. I confess 
the beautiful 
t I forgot my- 


ed,’’ replied Major 
+ into laughter. 


Craprer III. 
d Hanako’s thoughts after tha : 

atsuji’ s- 
night of the dinner—her father’s and anes 
The scene of the dinner table was constan : bee 
fore her eves. Every time the thought of a 
lover came to her she would open the fan oe 
Tatsuji had given her as a love token, anc 
which was written : 


Two images fille 


“ Farewell, my lily! But my wings are fleet— 
Soon I return to sip thy honey sweet.”’ 


She waited for her lover to return for te 
“honey sweet,” but day after day went by anc 
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he did not come back. The hope of seeing her 
father and her lover kept her thoughts away 
from other matters. One day, however, Mme. 
Ouki came into the tea room and, finding Ha- 
nako there, took a seat beside her. 

‘¢Of what are you thinking?”’ she asked, tak- 
ing her daughter’s hand in her’s. 

‘¢T was thinking of poor papa,’’? was Hanako's 
answer. 

‘* Well, dear, you are now eighteen years old, 
and it is time for you to think of a husband. 
There is a young man whom your papa and I 
think very suitable for you—young Hisao San. 
You know, dear, he is very eligible, and his 
father is a wealthy man. The title and fortune 
will be Hisao’s when the father dies.”’ 

‘¢No, no, mamma, dear; neither his wealth nor 
title will inspire my love. Remember, mamma, 
dear, that I ama daughter of the Samurai, and 
not a slave of wealth. Hisao’s wealth and title 
would end with him,’’ Hanako protested, scorn- 
fully. 

“‘But, my dear, listen to me. It is papa’s 
wish that you should marry young Hisao San,”’ 
rejoined Mme. Ouki. 

‘“‘Then may the gods forgive papa!’ 
claimed Hanako. 

‘* But Hisao is your equal in social standing,”’ 
urged the mother. 

“‘In love there can be no social distinction. 
The prince marries a peasant girl, and the out- 
cast may marry a princess,’’ said Hanako, look- 
ing up tenderly into her mother’s face. 

A servant announced dinner. Arm in arm, 
Mme. Ouki and her daughter started to the din- 
ing room. They sat down, and Hanako looked 
at the vacant chair at the head of the table. 

‘*Qh, how we miss poor papa !’’ cried Hanako. 

Yes, dear ; but he will soon be home again.’’ 

Hanako looked again at the vacant chair, and 
then at the one next to it, where Tatsuji had 
once sat. At the head of the table, before the 
colonel’s vacant chair, were placed the dishes of 
each course, and a cup and a bottle of sake. On 
this evening Hisao was announced by a servant. 
He walked impudently up to the head of the ta- 
ble and bowed. 

‘*Kon-ban-wa (good evening), ladies."’ he be- 
gan, then looked at the table. He thought that 
they waited for him, and took a seat without in- 
vitation. 

‘* Tt is very kind of you to prepare a place for 
me,’’ said the impudent Hisao, and poured out 
a cup of sake. 

Mme. Ouki, trying to hide her surprise, smiled 
pleasantly, and said : 


ex- 
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“You are always welcome, Hisao San. Help 
yourself.” 

“Thank you, madame. What delicious fish! 
I suppose it was prepared by O Hana San?” 
asked Hisao, flatteringly. But Hanako did not 
answer him. 

No longer able to endure Hisao’s imperti- 
nence, Hanako arose from the table and started 
to leave the room, but she was interrupted by 
her mother. When the dinner was over Mme. 
Ouki arose from the table, saying, ‘‘ Well, chil- 
dren, let us go into the parlor.’’ 

Early the next morning Hanako received an 
order from the Red Cross Society, of which her 
majesty the Empress Haruko is president, to 
start at once to join a field hospital in Korea. 
Hanako, being a member of the corps of nurses, 
had waited ever since the disappearance of Tat- 
suji for such an opportunity, for her instinct told 
her that her lover had gone to the front. 

After arranging household affairs with her 
mother, Hanako prepared to start. During her 
absence an uncle and aunt-came to stay with 
her mother. Hanako bade a sad farewell to her 
mother and sailed to Korea, at the head of a 
corps of nurses, who were mostly, like herself, 
the daughters of noble families. 


Cuapter IV. 


Five days after leaving Shimonoseki Hanako 
was in active service in a field hospital near Se- 
oul, caring tenderly for the wounded and sick of 
her own people and foe alike. 

One day, not long after the fall of Ping Yang, 
the Red Cross hospital was in a state of confu- 
sion. Thousands of wounded and sick soldiers 
had arrived, to be cared for, and their agonized 
cries filled the air. 

The surgeons and nurses were covered with 
blood from the operations. Every day a long 
train of wounded and sick arrived, and every- 
body sighed. 

One of the medical directors came out from 
his tent and ordered four long tables to be put 
up, so that his assistants might operate upon a 
dozen patients at one time. 

On one of these tables was placed a tall, hand- 
some young man, about thirty years of age, and 
wearing the uniform of a captain of the First 
Army Corps. He was laid upon the table face 
down. Being a captain, the surgeons paid more 
attention to him, and the table was surrounded 
by soldiers and Red Cross nurses, Hanako among 
them. : 

By and by the surgeons, having finished other 
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operations, came around to this table, and or- 
dered that the wounded c@ptain’s clothing be re- 
moved. Hanako, while trying to help, caught a 
glimpse of one side of the pale, handsome face. 
Falling back a few steps and covering her face 
with both hands, she murmured to herself : 
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The wounded captain was unconscious all the 
time that he was being operated upon. Hanako 
hovered near, hoping to get another glimpse of 
the face that had so startled her. But, as soon 
as the surgeon had finished his work and the 
wounded man had been sponged down and band- 


‘© HANAKO FELL UPON*HER KNEES BESIDE TATSUJI.”? 


‘Tt is he—it is Tatsuji !’”’ 

The surgeon, thinking she was frightened by 
the sight of blood, said angrily to her: 

‘¢Go and get my scissors. We must cut open 
his coat, since his wounds are on the back and 
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aged with fine linen prepared by the hands of 
the Empress Haruko, a blanket was spread over 
him. An attendant tacked a card to the blanket, 
on which was written, ‘‘Tent 1213.’? The news 
was soon spread through the hospital that @ 
newly-appointed captain was in the hospital, 
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but who he was none knew, for he had been un- 
conscious ever since his arrival. 

Onc morning Hanako was aroused by the con- 
versation of two wounded soldiers in the next 
room. Unable to sleep any longer, she listened 
curiously to what one of the soldiers was saying 
to the other. 

‘Yes, he is a great fellow. He was an officer 
in the Satsuma Rebellion, and fought for Saigo 
against the emperor. After that he served in the 
French army, in Tonquin. Then he disappeared 
as though the earth had swallowed him up, until 
I heard that he was now serving the emperor. 
But you say he is wounded badly? Tell me how 
it happened.” 

‘At the battle of Ping Yang he was an humble 
coolic,’’ replied the second soldier; ‘‘ but he saved 
the life of his benefactor, Major Matsuda, at 
whose house he had lived before the war broke 
out. Major Matsuda, finding that his men had 
no more ammunition, and therefore could not 
advance, was on the point of commiting hara- 
kari, sooner than order a retreat. But this coolie 
picked up a wounded soldier’s rifle and guided 
the battalion to the foot of the stone walls of the 
city. He scaled the walls and opened the south 
gate for our army. THe was then clad in a Ko- 
rean robe. It was thus that we got inside the 
walls and won the splendid victory. The news 
of his splendid services reached the commander- 
in-chief. Everybody praised his bravery, and 
General Yamagata commissioned him as a lieu- 
tenant. Soon after this he followed General 
Yamagata, and at the battle of Wi-ji he again 
distinguished himself, and the commander-in- 
chief promoted him to the rank of captain. But 
at the battle of Kiu Lien Cheng a bullet struck 
him in the thigh. He got down from the horse, 
dug the bullet from his flesh with his knife, tied 
his handkerchief around the wound, and _re- 
sumed his command, until a flying piece of shell 
struck him in-the back, and our captain fell to 
the ground unconscious,’ concluded the second 
soldier. 

“Ts it possible that this hero they are talking 
about is my Tatsuji?’? wondered Hanako. ‘If 
it is he, will he be crippled the rest of his life? 
But what nonsense! It cannot be he.” 

Nevertheless, she arose and dressed herself, 
and off she went to the surgeon-gencral’s tent. 

“Show me that entry !’’? she demanded, ex- 
citedly. 

“What entry, Hanako San? and what is the 
matter? Where are your cap and the badge of 
the Red Cross?” asked a young soldier attendant. 

“Never mind about my cap, but show me that 
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entry, ‘‘replied Hanako. ‘‘I want to see the 
name of Captain os 

‘What name did you say?’’ asked the at- 
tendant. 

“Why, the name of that captain in tent 
1213,”’ replied Hanako. 

“Wait a minute,’’? answered the attendant, 
consulting a large book. He turned over page 
after page, with his index finger on the lines. 
He stopped at No. 1213 and read as follows : 

‘Captain Tatsuji Baba, commander of Third 
Battalion of the First Army. Fatal wounds in 
left thigh and L. L. Sp. cord, at the battle of 
Kiu Lien Cheng m 

“Oh, great Shinto, it is he !’ she exclaimed, 
and fell into the arms of the attendant. 

For days Captain Tatsuji did not regain con- 
sciousness. By the second week he had improved 
a little, though occasionally a spell of weakness 
overpowered him. He was attended by his 
younger sister, Shigeko, who also was a nurse of 
the Red Cross Society. 

Whenever he felt a little better his mind wan- 
dered back into the past. He thought of that 
dinner at Colonel Ouki’s house, and the sweet. 
voice of Hanako still rang in his ears. Her 
sprightly conversation whispered itself to his 
memory, and the image of beautiful I[anako rose 
constantly before his eyes. One day he burst 
into tears, exclaiming : 

“Oh, gods, bring her back to me before I die’ 

His sister, who hovered near his cot, hurried 
to him, bent over him, took his hand lovingly in 
hers and whispered to him, but could get no an- 
swer. 

At this moment Hanako appeared in tent 
1213. The interior was in confusion, wounded 
soldiers lving here and there on the ground. She 
caught sight of the man lying on’ a cot in the 
corner. Bending over him she beheld Shigeko, 
in the uniform of the Red Cross. Filled with 
jealous rage Hanako flew forward, pushed Shi- 
geko aside without a word, and fell upon her 
knees beside Tatsuji. Lovingly Hamako laid her 
cheek against his hand. Tatsuji opened his 
eves and smiled. His prayer had been answered. 

Captain Tatsuji’s condition was so critical that 
he could not be sent back to Japan, so he re 
mgined at the field hospital. For the next five 
months Hanako and Shigeko, now well ac- 
quainted with each other, nursed him tenderly 
and devotedly. By the sixth month Tatsuji was 
improving so rapidly that he could move about 
on crutches. 

Pleasant news came from Hi roshimag§ China. 
had sent Li ung Chang to Shimonoseki to sue 
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for peace, and the EmperO! of Japan had granted 
an armistice for two weeks. 

At this time General Ouki and Major Matsuda 
arrived at Seoul on leave of absence. The former 
came to see his daughter, the latter to see Tat- 
suji. 

One beautiful spring morning, just as the sun 
was rising over the Land of Morning Calm, Gen- 
eral Ouki, in full dress uniform, appeared before 
the assembled Japanese army. Accompanied by 
his daughter Hanako, he walked to the centre of 
the line. Captain Tatsuji, with his sister, Shi- 
geko, and Major Matsuda, arrived from the left of 
the line. The two parties met. The bugles 
sounded ‘Present arms!’ and the little party 
bowed. General Ouki placed Hanako’s hand in 
Tatsuji’s, and solemnly said : 

‘* In the presence of the imperial troops of our 
country I give you my daughter as your lawful 
wife.’’ 

Again the bugles sounded ‘‘ Present arms !’’ 
and the party bowed. 

Captain Tatsuji, after lovingly embracing his 
bride, placed Shigeko’s hand in Major Matsuda’s, 
saying, joyously : 

**¥In the presence of our brave troops I give 
vou, Major Matsuda, my sister, Shigeko, as your 
lawful wife.”’ 
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As soon as he had finished an orderly rode up 
to General Ouki, and handed him a telegram. 
The general opened it and read its contents 


aloud : 
“HEADQUARTERS, HirosHIMA, JAPAN, 
“« To General Ouki: 


‘* Peace concluded to-day. 
“ (Signed) 


Wait further orders. 
ARITOMO YAMAGATA, 
Minister of War.” 


Once more, with joyous note, the bugles 
sounded ‘‘ Present arms!’ and a field battery 
blazed forth a salute of twenty-one guns—a com- 
hined tribute to the peace of Asia and the happi- 
ness of the two new familics. The regimental 
bands struck up the national air of Japan, while 
the troops shouted in chorus : 

‘Banzai! banzai!’ which means: ‘‘ Long 
life and happiness !’’ 


* * * * * * 


It was Hisao’s bad fortune to be mixed up in 
the plot of the Soxhi to assassinate Li Hung 
Chang. Hisao’s impudence deserted him, when 
he learned that he must serve a sentence of 
twenty years in prison. He will enjoy neither 
the wealth nor title of his father, nor the hand 
of Hanako—whose ‘‘ honey sweet’? is all for 
her ‘ meliphagan.”’ 
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By Epirt RUTTER. 


Tuey took her birds away because they sang; 

Her kitten’s bells: and then they gathered round, 
But, through the window still the music rang 

Of many waves, in melodies of sound. 


They saw her pictures smile about the room- 
The faces she had painted into life ; 
‘The oaken bureau in the crimsoned gloo:n 
With its wrought stores to grace her when a wife. 


And he who loved her watched the altered face, 
That did not flush nor dimple at his touch ; 

Whilst God’s red sunrise filled the sacred place, 
And lit the once proud head that drooped so much. 


Dim thoughts like these rose to the rainbow sky: 
“The ycars have made us one in heart and mind: 
I shall be wanting her until I die— 
And seeking always what I cannot find.” 


The waves lapped lightly on the shingled shore, 
And tossed the tinted shells and weeds about— 
Then, with a swelling song, washed back once more, 
And, with the tide, a litle life went out! 


MASTER AND 


By Count Lyor N. To.stoi. 


MAN. 


(Translated from the revised Russian edition expressly for ** Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly,” by Edward Bright.) 


Ir was the day after the winter feast of St. 
Nicholas, and there was a holiday in the parish. 
Vasili Andreitch Brekhounoff, a householder in 
the village and a merchant of the second class, 
was not able to be absent, since he had to be at 
the church where he was a warden, and at his 
own house to receive his friends and relatives. 
But no sooner had the last guest driven away 
than he began to make preparations to drive to 
a neighboring landlord to purchase from him a 
tract of timber land for which he had long been 
in negotiation. 


I: 


Vasili Andreitch was in a hurry to go, in order 
that the merchants from the city might not do 
him out of his prized purchase. The young pro- 
prietor asked ten thousand rubles for the tract, 
simply because Vasili Andreitch offered him 
seven thousand, which was indeed only about 
one-third its real value. Perhaps Vasili An- 
dreitch might have beat him down still more, 
for the forest was in his -section, and between 
him and the other merchants of the country dis- 
trict there was a long-established rule whereby 
one dealer could not outbid another dealer of 
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the same section. But Vasili Andreitch had 
learned that the provincial forest brokers had an 
idea of bargaining for the Goryatchkino timber 
Jand, and he was therefore determined to go at 
once to close the matter with the owner. 


Thus, as soon as the holiday was ended, he. 


took seven hundred rubles from his strong-box, 
and adding two thousand three hundred rubles 
belonging to the church which he had, so as to 
make three thousand rubles in all, he carefully 
counted them, and putting them in his pocket- 
book made ready to start. 

Nikita ran to harness up, as he was the only 
one of Vasili Andreitch’s men who was not in- 
toxicated at the time. Nikita havpened to be 
sober because, although he was a crunkard, he 
had sworn off at Shrovetide, when he had drank 
up his shirt and his boots, and had not drdnk 
for more than amonth. Nor had he drank dur- 
ing the two days of the holiday, notwithstanding 
the temptation then presented by the wine, 
which flowed like water. 

Nikita, a peasant of fifty years of age, came 
from a neighboring village, and as he had spent 
the greater part of his life away from home, in 
service, he was, as they said, the head of no 
family. He was valued everywhere for his in- 
dustry, his skill and endurance, but chiefly for 
his loving, kindly charactcr. But he had not 
lived long in any one place, because twice a year 
(and sometimes oftener) he went on a spree, and 
then not only did he drink up all he had, but 
became insolent and quarrelsome. 

Vasili Andreitch had himself discharged him 
several times, but had taken him back again, 
since he valued his honesty, his love of animals, 
and particularly his—cheapness; for Vasali 
Andreitch did not pay Nikita the eighty rubles 


which a workman like him was worth, but forty. 


rubles, which he paid him irregularly and in 
small amounts, and even then most often not in 
money, but in high-priced goods from his store. 

Nikita’s wife, Marfa, at one time a good-look- 
ing, sprightly woman, kept house with a small 
boy and her two girls. She did not require Ni- 
kita to live at home because, in the first place, 
she had lived for the past twenty vears with the 
cooper, a peasant from a distant village, who 
boarded with them ; and in the second place be- 
cause, although she made her hushand obey her 
while he was sober, she feared him like fire when 
he was drunk. On one oceasion, when Nikita 
had become intoxicated at home, probably to re- 
venge himself on his wife for all the meekness of 
his sober moments, he broke open her strong- 
box, pulled out her most precious finery, and, 
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seizing a hatchet, chopped her sarafani and 
dresses into hash on the block. All the wages 
he earned Nikita made over to his wife, and did 
not grudge them. Thus, two days before the 
holiday, Marfa had gone to Vasili Andreitch’s 
shop, and when she had bought on credit about 
three rubles’ worth of white flour, tea, sugar, 
a half-measure of wine, and received five rubles 
in money besides, she thanked Vasili Andreitch 
for this as a personal favor, whereas, at the very 
lowest estimate, Vasili Andreitch owed her twenty 
rubles. 

‘‘Didn’t you and I make an agreement?”’ 
said Vasili Andreitch to Nikita. ‘‘ You needed 
it. Take it and pay for it in work. I don’t do 
business like the others, with their delays in 
making up accounts, and their fines. I do busi- 
ness on honor. You serve me, and I'll not go 
back on you.’’ 

As he said this, Vasili Andreitch believed sin- 
cerely that he was acting the benefactor to Ni- 
kita. Such was the conviction with which he 
knew how to speak, that everyone who depended 
on his money, beginning with Nikita, confirmed 
him in the conviction that he was not cheating 
them, but was doing them a favor, 

‘Yes, I understand, Vasili Andreitch. It is 
true I work for you, and I try to work as I would 
for my own father. I understand very well,’’ 
answered Nikita, comprehending perfectly well 
that Vasili Andreitch was cheating him, but 
feeling at the same time that there was no use 
trying to explain his account to him, and that it 
was necessary to live and take what was given to 
you, as long as there was no place else to go. 

Having received his master’s orders to harness 
up, Nikita, who, as usual, was cheerful and will- 
ing, waddled away with a light, casy step to the 
shed, and, taking the heavy leather bridle orna- 
mented with tassels from the nail, he proceeded, 
jingling the little bells on the bit as he went, to 
the bolted stall where the horse which Vasili 
Andreitch had ordered him to harness was 
standing. 

“You were bored to death, were you, you 
rogue?’ said Nikita, in answer to the gentle 
whinny of welcome with which he was met by 
Moukhorty, a well-built, middle-sized bay stal- 
lion, with rather sloping quarters, who was stand- 
ing alone in a little stall. ‘Ho! ho! you are 
ready, are you? But have a drink first,’’ he 
said to the horse, just as if he were speaking to a 
person who understood what he said. Having 
wiped the dust which filled the crease in the 
middle of the horse’s fat back with the skirt of 
his coat, he slipped the bridle over the stallion’s 
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pretty young head, drew out his ears and mane, 


and, having taken off the halter, led him to 


water. 

When Moukhorty had cautiously picked his 
way out of the stall, which was strewn deep with 
manure, he began to frisk and to kick out with 
his hind legs, as if he wished to strike Nikita, 
who was trotting along beside him to the well. 

‘*Dance, dance, you rascal !’’ cried Nikita, 
who was greatly taken with the trick when he 
noticed with what care Moukhorty threw out his 
hind leg, so that it just grazed the collar of his 
coat without striking it. 

The horse drew a deep breath when he had 
finished drinking the cold water, shook his hard, 
moist lips, from the hairy part of which the 
transparent drops trickled into the pail, and 
after he had stood stock-still for an instant, as if 
reflecting, suddenly gave a loud snort. 

“Tf you don’t want it you don’t need to take 
it; but we shall see. Don’t ask fur any more,”’ 
said Nikita, explaining his conduct to Mouk- 
horty with perfect seriousness and preciscness. 
Then dragging the frisky young horse, as he 
kicked and lunged about the yard, by the bridle, 
he ran back to the shed. 

There were no workmen about except the 
cook’s husband, a stranger, who had come for 
the holiday. 

“*Go, my good fellow, and ask what sleigh is to 
be harnessed up—the big one or the little one,”’ 
said Nikita to him. 

The man went away to the iron-roofed house 
with the high basement, and quickly returned to 
say that the order was to harness the small 
sleigh. 

By this time Nikita had put on the collar and 
had buckled on the nail-studded saddle, and sup- 
porting the light-colored arch with one hand and 
leading the horse with the other, approached the 
two sleighs which were standing under the shed. 

‘‘Thesmall one it is,’’? said he, backing the 
intelligent horse, who pretended all the time 


_ that he wished to bite him, into the shafts, and 


began, with the assistance of the cook’s husband, 
to harness up. 

When everything was nearly ready and it re- 
mained only to fasten the reins, Nikita sent the 
man to the shed for straw and to the storehouse 
for a meal sack. 

‘‘There, that’s right. Here, here, don’t be- 
gin to fidget!’ said Nikita, as he stuffed the 
freshly-threshed straw which the cook's husband 
had brought into the sleigh. 

‘*Now put the rough cloth below and the sack- 
ing on top. So, so that?ll be nice to sit on,” 


said he, suiting his actions to his words and 
tucking the sackcloth on the straw all round the 
seat. 

“Thanks, my hearty,’”’ said Nikita to the 
cook’s husband. ‘‘It’s quicker when there arc 
two.”’ 

When he had unfastened the leather reins from 
the rings with which they were united at the end, 
Nikita sat down on the box and drove the goo- 
natured horse, who was eager to be off, across 
the frozen mud in the yard to the gate. 

“Uncle Mikit, dear uncle; oh, dear uncle! 
shouted after him in a shrill voice, a child of 
seven years, dressed in a short black coat, new 
white felt boots and a warm cap, as he ran quickly 
from the sh:d. ‘‘ Take me with you,”’ he begged, 
as he buttoned up his coat. 

‘Run, now, my little dove,’’ cried Nikita, as 
he stopped and took up his master’s son, a pale 
sickly child, radiant with delight, and drove out 
into the street. 

It was two o’clock, freezing, lowering and 
windy. An ominous black cloud covered half 
the sky. It was warm in the vard, but a strong 
wind was blowing in the street. Fine snow 
whirled from the roof of a neighboring shed into 
the corner by the bath house. | 

Scareely had Nikita driven through the gate’ 
and turned his horse toward the porch, than 
Vasili Andreitch, with a cigarette in his mouth, 
dressed in a sheep-skin tourloup firmly and 
tightly belted with a sash, came out from the 
hall and stood on the tall porch on the trampled 
snow, which creaked under his leather-covered 
felt boots. When he had smoked what remained 
of his cigarette he threw it under his foot and 
stepped on it, and blowing the smoke through 
his mustache, and casting a glance at the horse, 
began to arrange the collar of his fur-lined tour- 
loup on each side of his ruddy face, which was 
clean shaven with the exception of the mustache, 
so that the fur would not be injured by his 
breath. 

“So, you rogue, you are ready, are you?” 
said he, catching sight of his son in the sleigh. 
Vasili Andreitch was excited by the wine which 
he had drank with his guests, and was, therefore, 
more than usually satisfied with everything that 
belonged to him, and with everything he did. 
The sight of his son, whom he always thought 
of as his heir, now gave him the greatest pleas- 
ure; and as he gazed at him he blinked and 
showed his long teeth. 

Vasili Andreitch’s wife, a pale, sickly woman 
in an interesting condition, accompanied him 
and stood behind him in the vestibule, her head 
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and shoulders covered with a linen shawl, so that 
only her eyes were visible. 

**Y¥ou ought to take Nikita with you,’’ ‘she 
said, timidly coming out from behind the door. 

Vasili Andreitch, who evidently did not like 
what she said, made no answer, but contracted 
his brow angrily and spat. , 

**'You are going with money,’’ his wife con- 
tinued in the same complaining tone, ‘‘ and the 
weather may not clear up. Yes, God knows you 
ought to take him.” 

‘*What’s the matter with me, that I should 
need some one to go with me, just as if I didn’t 
know the road?’ said Vasili Andreitch, pro- 
nouncing each syllable with particular distinct- 
ness, and with that unnatural tension of the lips 
with which he was in the habit of speaking to 
those with whom he did business. 

““ Indeed, you ought to take him. I beg you 
to do it, for God’s sake,’’ his wife repeated, as 
she tucked her kerchief in on the other side. 

‘*You are worse than the itch. But where 
shall I put him?” 

‘* How’s that, Vasili Andreitch? I’m ready,”’ 
ericd Nikita, gayly. ‘‘Only the horse should 
be fed while I am away,’’ he added, turning to 
the mistress. 

‘*T will look after that, my good Nikita. I 
will order Semeon to do it,’ said the mistress. 

**So, then, Vasili Andreitch, am I to go or 
not?’ asked Nikita, expectantly. 

‘“Yes, evidently, to please the old woman. 
Only, if you are going, go put on a warmer 
coat,’’ said Vasili Andreitch, smiling anew, and 
winking toward Nikita’s short coat, the skirt of 

which was torn to a fringe, besides being covered 
with grease and patches and ripped under the 
arms and down the back. 

‘‘Hey, there, my good fellow, come and hold 
the horse,’’ cried Nikita to the cook’s husband. 

“T will, I will,” piped up the boy, pulling 
his red, frost-bitten fingers out of his pockets and 
catching hold of the cold leather reins. 

‘‘Be sure and not spend too much time over 
your toilet,’’ cried Vasili Andreitch, mockingly, 
after Nikita. 

Tn a second, batiuschka, Vasili Andreitch,’’ 
answered Nikita, as he ran through the yard to 
the workman’s hut, the heels of his stockings 
winking rapidly in his old, newly-soled felt 
boots. 

‘¢Hfev, there, my little Arina, give me my 
long coat from the stove. I am going driving 
with the master,”’ said Nikita, as he ran into the 
cottage and took his belt from the nail. 

The woman, who had finished her after-dinner 
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nap and was preparing the samovar for her hus- 
band, met Nikita cheerfully and, inspired by his 
haste, hurried about and reached him his mis- 
erable, worn cloth kaftan from the stove, where 
it had been drying, and promptly began to shake 
and knead it. 

‘You will be able to enjoy yourself at your 
case with your old man while we are away,” 
said Nikita to the cook. When he was alone 
with a person he made a point of entering into a 
conversation of some sort, just to show that he 
was polite and good-natured. 

Wrapping the worn, narrow belt around him, 
he drew in his lean stomach, and pulled it over 
his coat with all his might. 

‘There, that will do,’”’ he said, speaking not 
to the cook, but to the belt, as he tucked in the 
ends. ‘You won’t get out that way,’’ said he, 
moving his shoulders up and down, so as to free 
his arms. Then he put on his overcoat over all, 
and shaking his back to free his arms, he slapped 
himself in the armpits and reached for his gloves 
from the shelf. ‘‘ There, that’s all right.’’ 

“You ought to wrap up your feet, Stepan- 
itch,’”? said the cook. ‘‘ Your boots are bad.”’ 

Nikita stopped for a moment to think. 

‘Perhaps I ought; but let them go—it isn’t 
far.’? And he ran out. 

“‘Won’t you be cold, Nikita?’ said the mis- 
tress, as he came up to the sleigh. 

“Why cold? I’m quite warm,’”’ answered Ni- 
kita, arranging the straw in the front of the sleigh 
so that it would cover his fect, and tucking away 
the whip which the willing horse did not re- 
quire. 

Vasili Andreitch, wrapped in the two coats, 
almost filled the curved back of the sleigh in 
which he was already sitting. He took the reins 
immediately and started the horse. Nikita sat 
astride in front, on the left side, with one leg 
stuck out. 

II. 


Wiru a gentle creaking of the runners the good 
horse started the sleigh, and drove at a lively 
pace along the beaten track in the frozen village 
road. 

“So you're stealing a ride, are you? Give me 
the whip there, Nikita !’ cried Vasili Andreitch, 
evidently delighted at his son, who was standing 
behind, astride the runners. ‘‘Look out for 
yourself! Run hack to your mamma, you dog !’” 

The boy jumped down. Moukhorty increased 
his pace and, with a whinny, set off at a trot. 

The village of Kreeti, in which Vasili An- 
dreitch’s house stood, comprised six houses, 
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and when they passed the blacksmith’s, which 
was the last cottage, they immediately noticed 
that the wind was much stronger than they had 
thought. The road was scarcely visible, and 
could be made out only because it was higher 
than the surrounding country. The tracks left 
by the runners were obliterated directly. Every- 
where the fields, as it were, smoked with the 
drifting snow, and the line where the earth and 
sky meet was invisible. The Telyatino forest, 
although at other times in clear view, now ap- 
peared like a confused black mass through the 
drifting snowdust. The wind blew from the left, 
turning Moukhorty’s mane stiffly up on one side 
of his short, chafed neck, and blew his shaggy, 
knotted tail on his side. The tall collar of Ni- 
kita’s coat, as he sat on the windward side, was 
pressed close to his face and nose. 

‘‘T won’t drive him fast; there’s too much 
snow,’’ said Vasili Andreitch, boasting of his 
good horse. ‘‘I once drove him to Paschoutino 
in half an hour.” 

‘¢ What's that?’ asked Nikita, who had not 
heard from behind his collar. 

“‘T say I drove to Paschoutino in half an 
hour,’’ shouted Vasili Andreitch. 

‘‘That’s nothing—it’s a good horse,’’ answered 
Nikita. 

They said nothing for some time. At length 
Vasili Andreitch, who wished to talk, said : 

‘*T suppose you ordered your wife not to give 
the cooper anything to drink?” said Vasili An- 
dreitch, in the same loud voice, convinced not 
only that Nikita would be flattered to talk with 
such a distinguished and intelligent a man as 
he, but also so well satisfied with his pleasantry 
that it had not crossed his mind that conversa- 
tion concerning the cooper might he unpleasant 
to Nikita. 

But the sound of his master’s words were car- 
ried away by the wind, and Nikita did not hear; 
so Vasili Andreitch repeated his joke about the 
cooper in his loud, distinct voice. 

‘*God help them, Vasili Andreitch ; I don’t 
concern myself with this business. It’s enough 
for me if she doesn’t ill-treat the little one—and 
(rod help her.’ 

‘‘That’s right,’”? said Vasili Andreitch, and 
changed the subject by asking, ‘‘ How is it ; will 
you buy the horse in the spring ?” 

“T can't help doing it,’ answered Nikita, as 
he turned down the collar of his kaftan and 
leaned toward his master. 

Nikita was now interested in the conversation, 
and he wished to hear everything. 

“The little one is growing up, and he must 
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plow. Till now I have hired someone to do the 
work,’’ he said. 

‘*Very well, then take the stallion. I'll eell 
him cheap,’’ shouted Vasili Andreitch, feeling 
that he was getting animated, as the conversa- 
tion fell upon his pet occupation, the one that 
absorbed his whole existence—horse dealing. 

‘*You’d better give me fifteen rubles, and I'll 
buy one at the market,’’ said Nikita, knowing 
that a fair price for the stallion which Vasili 
Andreitch wished to sell him was seven rubles, 
and that when Vasili Andreitch had sold him 
the horse he would value him at twenty-five ru- 
bles, in which case he wouldn’t set his eyes on 
any of the money due him for six months. 

‘¢He’s a good horse. I think of you just as I 
do of myself. A Brekhounoff wrongs no man. 
Rather than that others should lose, I’d lose my- 
self. On my honor,’’ he shouted, in the same 
voice with which he was in the habit of speaking 
to his customers, ‘‘ the horse is sound.”’ 

‘So he is,’’ said Nikita, with a sigh; and con- 
vinced that it was useless to listen any more, he 
pushed up his collar, which immediately covered 
his ears and face. 

They drove on in silence for half an hour. 
Where his coat was torn the wind penetrated to 
Nikita’s side and arm. He huddled himself to- 
gether, and by dint of breathing in the collar, 
which covered his mouth, he was not quite so 
cold. 

‘¢ What do you say, shall we go through Kara- 
muschevo or straight on?’ asked Vasili An- 
dreitch. 

The route by Karamuschevo was by a much 
more frequented road, provided on both sides 
with good guide-posts, but it was longer. It was 
shorter to go straight ahead, but the road was 
little traveled, and the guide-posts, if they were 
not bad, were snowed under. 

Nikita reflected for a moment. 

“Tt’s longer by Karamuschevo, but the road’s 
more used,’’ he said. 

“But if we get past the ravine we can't go 
astray ; the forest is good beyond,’’ remarked 
Vasili Andreitch, who was anxious to push on. 

“Ag you like,”’ said Nikita, again pulling up 
his collar. @ 

Vasili Andreiteh went on, and having driven 
for a half verst turned to the left at a tall oak 
branch, which shook in the wind with the dried 
leaves which clung here and there to it. At the 
turn the wind was almost in their faces, and 
a fine snow began to fall. Vasili Andreitch, 
who was driving, inflated his cheeks and let the 
breath escape under his mustache. Nikita dozed. 
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In this way they drove on in silence for ten 
minutes, when Vasili Andreitch suddenly spoke. 

‘* What did you say ?” asked Nikita, opening 
his eyes. 

Vasili Andreitch made no reply, but bent 
down, peering back and forward over the horse, 
who with his flanks and neck curled with sweat 
was going at a walk. 

‘“'What did you say ?”’ repeated Nikita. 

‘* What, what?’’ said Vasili Andreitch, mim- 
icking him, angrily. ‘There are no posts to 
be seen. We must have lost our way.” 

‘* Hold up, then; I’ll find the road,’ said 
Nikita, as he sprang lightly from the sleigh, 
and, pulling the whip from under the straw, 
started off to the left, on the side where he was 
sitting. 

Although the snow that year was not heavy 
enough to render any of the roads impassable, 
nevertheless here and there it was knee deep 
and filled Nikita’s boots as he went about, feel- 
ing with his whip and feet, without, however, 
finding the road. 

‘* What luck ?”’ asked Vasili Andreitch, when 
Nikita had come back again to the sleigh. 

‘*There’s no road on this side. I must go 
look on the other.’’ 

‘¢There’s something black ahead,”’ said Vasili 
Andreitch, ‘‘go and find out what it is.’ 

Nikita went off and discovered that the black- 
ness was caused by the earth which had been 
blown from the bare winter corn on the snow. 
When he had searched on the right side Nikita 


returned, dusted off the snow, shook it out of: 


his boots, and sat down in the sleigh. 

‘<We must go to the right,’”’ he said, with de- 
termination. ‘‘The wind was on my left, and 
now it’s straight in my snoot. Go to the right,” 
he said with conviction. 

Vasili Andreitch did what he said, and turned 
to the right, but the road was not to be seen 
at all. 

They drove on thus for some time. The 
wind did not abate and the snow continued to 
fall. 

‘“We have, indeed, gone astray in earnest, 
Vasili Andreitch,”’ said Nikita abruptly, as if 
with satisfaction. ‘“‘ But what is that?’ said he, 
pointing to where a black potato vine stuck up 
from under the snow. Vasili Andreitch stopped 
the horse, who was already covered with sweat 
and breathed heavily. 

‘¢What does that mean?’ he asked. 

‘<JTt means that we are in the Zakharova field. 
That’s the place we have come to.” 

“You lie!’ called Vasili Andreitch. 
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‘¢T am not lying, Vasili Andreitch, I’m telling 
the truth,’”’ said Nikita. ‘‘ You can hear by the 
sleigh that we are driving over a potato field, and 
here is a heap of tops they piled up. It is the 
field belonging to the Zakharova mill.” 

‘Well, then, if this is where we have strayed 
to,’’ said Vasili Andreitch, ‘‘ what’s to be done ?”’ 

‘We must keep straight on, that’s all. We'll 
come out somewhcere,’’ said Nikita. ‘‘If not at 
Zakharobka, then at the farmhouse.”’ 

Vasili Andreitch obeyed and started the horse 
as Nikita had directed. In this way they drove 
on for some distance. At one time they passed 
out on a stretch of bare field, and the sleigh 
scraped on the ridges of frozen earth; at others 
they passed over the stubble either of winter or 
summer corn, along which the absinth and straw 
swayed in the wind as they protruded through 
the snow; and sometimes they drove over snow 
so deep and smooth and uniformly white that 
nothing was to be seen above it. 

The snow fell from above, but at times it even 
rose from below. The horse was evidently tired 
out, and his hair, curled by the sweat, had frozen. 
He went forward at a walk. Suddenly he fell 
and landed in a ditch or trench. Vasili An- 
dreitch wanted to hold him back, but Nikita 
shouted to him: 

‘‘What are you pulling for? We drove in; 
we've got to drive out. Ho! there, my dear. 
Ho! ho! my son,’’ he called to the horse, in a 
cheery voice, as he jumped out of the sleigh and 
began wallowing in the ditch. The horse made 
a spring, and immediately pulled himself out on 
the frozen embankment. The ditch was evi- 
dently artificial. 

‘¢ Where are we now ?” asked Vasili Andreitch. 

‘¢ We'll know in a minute,’’ answered Nikita. 
“ Drive on; we’ll come out somewhere.’’ 

‘‘That must be the Goryatchino forest there, 
isn’t it!’ asked Vasili Andreitch, pointing to 
something black which appeared through the 
snow in front of them. 

‘We'll know what forest it is when we get 
there,’’? answered Nikita. 

Nikita saw that dried, oblong willow leaves 
were scattered about on the side where the black 
object was, and by that he knew that it was not 
a forest, but a dwelling. He did not wish, how- 
ever, to say so; and in fact, before they had gone 
ten sagenes from the ditch, what were unmistak- 
ably trees began to be outlined ahead, and @ 
strange, sad sound was borne to their ears, Ni- 
kita had guessed right; it was not a forest, but @ 
line of tall willows, on which a few leaves still 
adhered. Evidently the trees were planted alons 
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a ditch surrounding a threshing floor. When 
the horse had reached the willows, which 
moaned sadly in the wind, all at once he raised 
his fore feet above the level of the sleigh and, 
having pulled his hind legs up after him on the 
elevation, he turned to the left and ceased plung- 
ing knee-deep in the snow. This was the road. 

** See, we’ve come out,”’ said Nikita; ‘but I 
would like to know where.’’ 

The horse proceeded with a sure step along the 
drifty road. They had not driven forty sagenes 
before they descried the straight, wattled side of 
a barn, from whose roof, where it lay thick, the 
snow continued to drift down below. 

Passing the barn, the road turned to the wind- 
ward, and they drove into a snowdrift. But as 
they perceived a narrow passage between two 
houses in front of them, it was evident that the 
drift had been blown through it on to the road, 
and that they must therefore get through it; 
and, in fact, when they had passed through the 
drift they drove out on to the street. 

At the first house on the outskirts of the town 
the wash, consisting of a red and a white shirt, 
a pair of drawers, feet-cloths and a petticoat, 
was spread out on a line, where it had frozen, 
and was flapping desperately in the wind, the 
white shirt beating about with its waving arms 
in a particularly despairing manner. 

‘See there—the housewife is lazy, or perhaps 
she is dead. She did not take in the wash for 
the holiday,”’ said Nikita, as he gazed at the 
waving shirt. 

IIT. 


Tue wind still blew at the entrance of the 
strect and the road was drifty, but toward the 
heart of the village it began to be quiet, warm 
and cheerful. A dog barked in one yard, and 
in another a woman, with her head covered with 
a coat, ran out from some place coming into the 
door of the cottage, stood there to get a good view 
of the new comers. From the heart of the vil- 
lage came the sounds of young girls singing. It 
seemed that the wind and the snow and the cold 
had abated in the village. 

‘This is certainly Grischkino,’’ said Vasili 
Andreitch. 

“Tt is indeed,’ answered Nikita. 

And it was, in fact, Grisehkino, for, as it hap- 
pened, they had lost their way in going to the 
left, and although they had made some progress 
tow ard the place of their destination, they had 
gone about cight versts in exactly the opposite 
direction to the one they ought to have gone. It 
was about five versts from Grischkino to Gory- 
atchkino. 
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In the centre of the village they encountered 
a tall fellow who was walking in the middle of 
the street. 

“‘Who goes there?’ he cried, as he stopped 
the horse, and the next minute, recognizing Va- 
sili Andreitch, he seized hold of the thill, and 
sliding along on his hands, he came and sat down 
on the box of the sleigh. He was the peasant 
Isai, an acquaintance of Vasili Andreitch, famed 
throughout the county as a first-class horse- 
thief. 

‘* Ah, Vasili Andreitch! Where has the good 
Lord brought you?’ asked Isai, pouring out on 
Nikita a breath which smelled of the bad brandy 
he had drank. 

‘We were on our way to Goryatchkino.” 

‘‘T say, but vou’ve come the wrong way. You 
ought to have gone by Malakhove.”’ 

‘‘God knows what we ought to have done, 
but we missed our mark,’’ said Vasili Andreitch, 
stopping the horse. 

‘‘That’s a good horse you have there,’’ said 
Isai, scrutinizing the horse, as, with a skillful 
motion, he began tying the knot, which had be- 
come loose, in his bushy tail, close up under the 
stump. 

‘‘Are you going to spend the night here or 
not ?” 

‘‘No, brother ; we must drive on.’’ 

“You seem to be in a hurry. But who is 
this? Ah, ah! Nikita Stepanitch ?”’ 

“Who else could it be?’ answered Nikita 
‘But tell us, my good fellow, what to do, so we 
shall not lose our way again.” 

‘‘Where would you get lost? Turn around 
and go straight down the street and then keep 
on straight ahead. Don’t turn to the left until 
you come out on the main road, and then tum 
to the right.”’ 

‘‘Where’s the turn from the main road? The 
summer one or the winter one?’ asked Nikita. 

‘The winter one. Just as you go out there 
are some bushes, and opposite the bushes is 4 
sign-post—a large, gnarled oak one. That's 
where the turn is.”’ 

Vasili Andreitch turned his horse around and 
drove through the village. 

“You might spend the night here,” Isai cried 
after them. 

But Vasili Andreitch did not reply, and 
touched up his horse. It seemed easy to travel 
five versts of level road, of which two versts lay 
through the forest—the more so since the wind 
had apparently calmed down and the snow had 
stopped. 

They once more traversed the street, along the 
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well-traveled track, which was here and there 
blackened by fresh manure, and having passed 
the yard with the wash, where the white shirt 
had broken loose and was swinging by one 
frozen sleeve, again came to the strange-sound- 
ing willows and passed out into the open coun- 
try. Not only had the storm not abated, but, 
as it seemed, it had increased in violence. The 
road was completely snowed under, and they 
could make sure that they were not going astray 
only by the guide-posts—and it was difficult to 
see the guide-posts ahead of them on account of 
the head wind. . 

Vasili Andreitch, with his head bent down, 
peered about for the guides through his half- 
closed eyes, but for the most part he left this for 
the horse to do, relying on his instinct. And in 
fact the horse did not lose his way, but went on 
turning now to the right, and now to the left, ac- 
cording to the turns in the road, which he felt 
under his feet. In this way, in spite of the fact 
that the snow fell heavier and the wind had in- 
creased, the guide-posts continued to be visible, 
first on the right and then on the left side. 

They had driven on thus for about ten min- 
utes when suddenly, directly in front of the 
horse, there appeared something black, which 
moved, as it were, in the oblique meshes of a net 
formed by the snow, being whipped around by 
the wind. They were travelers. Moukhorty 
caught up with them, and struck the back of 
their sleigh with his hoofs. 

“Go round—round—ahead "’’ cried some one 
from the sleigh. 

Vasili Andreitch started to go round. Three 
peasants and a woman were sitting in the sleigh. 
They were evidently visitors for the holiday. 
One of the men was beating the horse’s beck, 
which was covered with snow, with a Jo..g rod, 
while the two others waved their hands and 
shouted to the one in front. The woman, who 
was bundled up and completely covered with 
snow, sat motionless, bristling in the back of the 
sleigh. 

‘Whom do you belong to?’ shouted Vasili 
Andreitch. 

** A-a-a—sky,’? was all that could be heard. 

‘* Whose, I say?” 

‘* A-a-a—sky !? shouted one of the peasants 
with all his might, but for all that it was impos- 
sible to distinguish anything. 

‘*Go on. Don’t give in !? cried the other, who 
did not stop pounding the nag with the rod. 

‘* You are coming from the feast ?” 

‘*Go on! Go on! Push ahead, Semka! Keep 
ahead of them!) Go on!” 
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The ears of the sleighs collided, almost caught, 
then freed themselves, and the peasants’ sleigh 
was left behind. 

The little pot-bellied horse, covered with snow, 
breathing heavily under the low arch, made a 
vain attempt with what remained of his strength 
to run under the blows of the rod ; limping with 
his short legs through the deep snow as he threw 
them under him, his muzzle, evidently young, 
with the under lip drawn tight like a fish’s, with 
his nostrils dilated and his ears thrown back in 
fright, for a few seconds kept abreast of Nikita’s 
shoulder and then fell behind. 

“That’s what liquor does, said Nikita. ‘‘ They 
have tormented the horse to death to tip off. 
The barbarians !”’ 

For a few minutes was heard the panting of 
the weary nag, and the drunken shouts of the 
peasants, and then the panting ceased, and then 
the shouts. And once more silence reigned round 
about, broken only by the whistling of the wind 
by their ears, and an occasional grating of the 
runners over a bare stretch in the road. 

This encounter cheered and encouraged Vasili 
Andreitch, and paying no heed to the guide- 
posts, he touched up the horse and with more 
confidence let him go as he pleased. And as 
there was nothing for Nikita to do, he did what 
he always did when he found himself in such a 
plight—took a nap, to make up for many mo- 
ments of wakefulness. 

All at once the horse stopped, and Nikita hit 
his nose against the front of the sleigh and al- 
most fell out. ; 

“We haven’t come right, again,’’? said Vasili 
Andreitch. 

‘¢ How’s that?” 

‘‘There are no guide-posts. 
missed the road again.”’ 

‘‘Tf we have lost the road, we must find it,’’ 
said Nikita, abruptly, as he got up and once 
more started through the snow, stepping gently 
with his turned-in toes. 

He was gone for a long time. Now he was 
counseling, now he was visible, and again disap- 
peared. Finally he came back. 

‘The road’s not there. Perhaps it’s on 
ahead,’’ said he, as he sat on the sleigh. 

It had already begun to be perceptibly dark, 
and the storm neither increased nor abated. 

“Tf we could only hear those peasants,’’ said 
Vasili Andreitch. , 

‘“ But don’t yousee, as they haven’t overtaken 
us, we must be a long way off the road. And 
like as not, they have gotten lost, too,’? said 
Nikita. 


We must have 
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‘Where shall we go, then?’ asked Vasili 
Andreitch. 

‘*We must leave that to the horse,’’ said Ni- 
kita. ‘‘He’ll bring us out. Give us the reins.”’ 

Vasili gave over the reins, the more willingly 
because his hands were beginning to freeze in his 
warm gloves. 

Nikita took the reins and just held them, try- 
ing not to move them, delighted with the intelli- 
gence of his beloved horse. And, in fact, the in- 
telligent animal, having turned first one ear and 
then the other, first on this side and then on that, 
began to turn round. ; 

‘* Don’t speak to him,’’ added Nikita. ‘‘See 
what he’s doing! Goon, go on! There, there!” 

The wind began to blow from the rear, and it 
became warmer. 

‘* How intelligent he is,’? continued Nikita, 
delighted with his horse. ‘‘The Kirgiz pony, 
he’s strong but stupid. But look what this fel- 


low is doing with his ears. He doesn’t need a’ 


telephone; he can smell a thing a verst away.”’ 

A half hour had not gone by before they de- 
scried something black ahead. It might be a 
forest or a village; but the guide-post once more 
appeared on the right side, and it was evident 
that they had come out again on the road. 

‘‘This is Grischkino again!’ suddenly ex- 
claimed Nikita. 

And, indeed, to the left was the same barn, 
from which the snow drifted, and further on the 
same clothes line, with the frozen washing, with 
the shirts and trouscrs still flapping in the wind. 
Once more they entered the street ; once more it 
became calm and warm and cheerful ; once more 
they saw the road strewn with dung; once more 
they heard the sound of voices and singing ; once 
more the dog barked. It was already so dark 
that the lights were lit in some of the windows. 

Vasili Andreitch turned from the middle of the 
street toward a large, double brick house, and 
stopped before the porch. 

Nikita approached the illuminated, snow-cov- 
ered window, in the light of which sparkled the 
snow-flakes as they flitted by, and knocked with 
the handle of his whip. 

‘‘Who is there?’ cried a voice, in answer to 
Nikita’s summons. 

‘«Brekhounoffs, from Krecti, my good man,”’ 
answered Nikita. ‘‘Come out a moment.” 

They left the window, and in about two min- 
utes the movement of the door in the hall could 
be heard; next the latch rattled in the outer 
door, and, holding the door against the wind, 
there stepped forth a tall old man with a white 
beard, dressed in a short coat, which was thrown 
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over a white holiday shirt. By his side stood a 
young man, dressed in a red shirt and leather 
boots. 
‘¢Ts that you, Andreitch ?’’ asked the old man. 
‘Yes, brother. We have lost our way,” said 
Vasili Andreitch. ‘‘ We wanted to go to Gory- 


atchkino, and here we are at your house. We 
started once before, but we got lost again.”’ 
‘So, then you were lost?’ said he. ‘“‘ Pet- 


rouschka, go open the gate,’’ he added, to the 
lad with the red shirt. 

“That's easy,’’ answered the lad, in a cheer- 
ful voice, and ran into the hall. 

“But we are not going to spend the night. 
brother,’’ said Vasili Andreitch. 

‘“Where will you go? It’s night. Sleep 
here.” 

‘“We should like to, but we must go. Busi- 
ness calls, brother.”’ 

‘* At least, warm yourself, then. The samovar 
is nearly ready,’’ said the old man. 

‘Warm ourselves? We can do that,’’ said 
Vasili Andreitch. ‘‘It will be no darker. The 
moon is coming up and will give us light. Shall 
we go in and warm up, Mikit?”’ 

‘Just give me a chance,’’ said Nikita, who 
was frozen through and was very anxious to 
thaw out his frozen shoulders in the warmth. 

Vasili Andreitch went into the cottage with 
the old man, while Nikita drove through the 
gate which Petrouschka had opened at his direc- 
tion and led the horse under the lean-to. The 
shed was strewn with dung, and the tall arch 
caught on the overhang, whereupon the hens 
and the cocks scattered over the roof began 
cackle with a certain displeasure and to patter 
with their feet along the eaves. The sheep, in 
alarm, their hoofs knocking on the frozen dung, 
huddled aside. A dog, uttering desperate wails. 
set up, in his mingled anger and fright, a puppy- 
ish barking at the stranger. 

Nikita had a word for them all. He begged 
the hens’ pardon, and quieted them by the as- 
surance that he would disturb them no more. He 
took the sheep to task because they frighten 
themselves without themselves knowing the rea- 
son, and he did not cease giving the dog advi« 
during the whole time he was tying up the hors« 

“There, that will be all right,’ said Nikita, 
as he knocked off the snow from himself. ‘Se 
you are barking, are you ?”’ he added, to the doz. 
‘But that will do. Enough, you fool, enough! 
You are only disturbing yourself,”’ said he; ‘‘we 
are not thieves.” 

‘‘Tt is like the three household counselors,” 
said the voung man as, with a strong hand, he 
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“pushed the sleigh, which remained partly ex- 
posed, under the shed. 

‘*What is this about the counselors?” said 
Nikita. 

“Tt is written in Paulson thus: ‘When the 
thief sneaked up to the house the dog barked, 
which means look out; the cock crew, which 
means get up, and the cat began to wash herself, 
which means a dear friend’s coming, prepare to 
receive him,’ ’’ said Petronschka, smiling. 

Petrouschka knew how to read, and he had al- 
most by heart Paulson’s book, which was the 
only book he possessed, and he loved—particu- 
larly when he had, as now, taken a drop—to 
cite from it maxims which seemed pat to the oc- 
casion. 

“True it is,’? said Nikita. 

“‘T guess you are cold, uncle,’’ added Pe- 
trouschka. 

“That I am,’’ answered Nikita, and they 
passed through the door and hall into the cot- 
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Tue house which Vasili Andreitch had entered 
was one of the best in the village. The family 
held five sections by allotment, besides renting 
other land. The vard contained six horses, 
three cows, two calves and twenty head of sheep. 
The family itself numbered twenty-two souls— 
that is to say, four married sons, six grandchil- 
dren, one of whom (Petrouschka) was married ; 
two great-grandchildren, three orphans and four 
daughters-in-law, with their children. It was 
one of the rare peasant households which was 
still undivided. However, the dark, secret work 
of dissension, which, as always, began among 
the women, and which must quickly lead to a 
partition, had already come into it. Two of the 
sons made their living in Moscow, as water-car- 
riers, and one was a soldier. At the present mo- 
ment there were at home the old man and his 
wife, the master’s son and the eldest son, who 
had come from Moscow for the festival, and all 
the women and children. In addition to the 
members of the family, the godfather, one of the 
neighbors, was there as a guest. 

Over the table in the cottage hung a lamp, 
which, surmounted by a shade, cast a bright 
light upon the tea things beneath, a bottle of 
brandy and relishes, as well as on the brick 
walls, in one red corner of which hung the icons, 
with pictures on either side of them. Vasili 
Andreitch, dressed in a single black, fur-lined, 
short coat, sat in the best place by the table, as 
he sucked his frozen mustache, gazing about at 
the company and the cottage with his protrud- 
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ing, hawk-like eyes. Besides Vasili Andreitch, 
the old master of the house sat at the table, with 
his bald head and white beard, dressed in a white 
home-spun shirt ; and alongside of him, dressed 
in a thin muslin shirt, with his vigorous back 
and shoulders, was the son who had come from 
Moscow to the festival, and his elder brother. 
whose shoulders were still broader, who acted as 
master in the house, and the thin, red-headed 
peasant—the neighbor. 

The samovar, standing on the floor bv the 
stove, droned, and the peasants, who had had 
something to drink and cat, were just ready to 
drink their tea. The children were to be seen on 
the loft and stove. On the settle sat a woman 
over a cradle. The master’s wife, whose face 
was a mass of wrinkles, which extended even to 
her lips, waited on Vasili Andreitch ; and at the 
very moment Nikita entered the cottage she was 
offering her guest a thick glass of brandy which 
she had poured out. 

“You cannot object to drinking our healths, 
Vasili ndreitch,”’ she said. ‘‘ Drink, my pet.” 

The sight and the smell of brandy, particularly 
now, when he was cold and tired, disturbed. Ni- 
kita greatly. IIe frowned, and having brushed 
the snow from his hat and kaftan, stood before 
the icons, and, as if he saw no one, crossed him- 
self and bowed three times before the sacred im- 
ages. Having done this, he turned to the old 
master and bowed to him, then to all those at 
the table, then to the women who stood around 
the stove ; and when he had wished every onea 
pleasant holiday he hegan to take off his coat, 
without looking at the table. 

“‘T say, but you are covered with frost, uncle,” 
said the eldest. brother, as he looked at Nikita’s 
snow-covered face and eves and beard. 

Nikita took off his kaftan, shook it, and having 
hung it by the stove, went to the table. They 
offered him brandy among the rest. There was 
a moment of painful struggle. He almost took 
the glass and dashed the bright, fragrant liquor 
down his throat. But when he caught sight of 
Vasili Andreitch he remembered his pledge, he 
remembered the boots he had gold to squander in 
drink, he remembered the cooper, he remembered 
the boy for whom he had promised to buy the 
horse in the spring, and with a sigh he refused 
the glass. 

“Twill not drink ; I thank you sincerely,” 
said he, with a frown, ashe went and sat down 
on the settee by the second window. 

“* Why is that?’ asked the eldest. brother. 

“Tf I don’t want to drink, I don’t drink,”’ 
said Nikita, without raising his eves, as he 
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squinted at his moist mustache and beard, from 
which he was thawing the icicles. 

‘*Tt doesn’t agree with him,’’ said Vasili An- 
dreitch, who had finished his glass and was nib- 
bling a corncake. 

*<Some tea, then,’’ said the old woman, coax- 
ingly. ‘I guess you are frozen through, my 
poor fellow. What are you women dawdling 
about with the samovar?’ 

“* Ready,’’ answered one of the young women, 
and, having dusted the covered samovar, which 
was boiling furiously, with the end of the cur- 
tain, she lifted it with difficulty and carried it to 
the table, where she set it down with a thump. 

Meanwhile, Vasili Andreitch had told how 
they lost their way; how they had twice re- 
turned to the same village; how they had wan- 
dered about; how they had met the drunken 
men ; and the master, amazed at the story, had 
explained where and how they went astray and 
who were the tipsy folk they had met, and had 
explained how they should go next time. 

‘* A child can go from here to Moltchanovka, 
if only he hits the turn from the main road, where 
the bush is; but you didn’t go as far as that,”’ 
exclaimed the neighbor. 

‘© You had better spend the night here,’’ said 
the old woman, in a persuasive voice. 

‘You can go in the early morning. That's 
the very best thing,’’ assented the old man. 

‘‘Impossible, brother,’’ said Vasili Andreitch. 
“Tf you lose an hour it takes a year to make it 
up,’’ he added, as he remembercd the woods and 
the merchants who might do him out of his bar- 
gain. ‘We will go, won’t we?” said he, turn- 
ing to Nikita. 

Nikita was a long time in answering, so com- 
pletely absorbed was he in thawing out his 
beard and mustache. 

“*Perhaps we will not get lost again,’’ he said, 
gloomily. 

Nikita was moody because he wanted the 
brandy dreadfully, and because the only thing 
that could quench his thirst—the tea—had not 
as yet been given him. 

““If we get to the turn we won’t go astray 
after that, with the forest extending up to the 
place itself,’? said Vasili Andrcitch. 

“It’s your affair, Vasili Andreitch. If you 
say go, we go,’? answered Nikita, as he took 
the glass of tea that was offered him. 

“Let us drink the tea, and then we are off.”’ 

Nikita made no reply, but only nodded his 
head, and having cautiously poured his tea in 
the saucer began to warm his hands with his 
toil-swollen fingers in the steam. Then having 
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bit off a tiny piece of sugar he bowed to his 
hosts, and as he said, ‘‘ Your good health,’’ 
drained off the warmth-giving liquid. 

“‘Tf some one would only take us to the 
turn,’”’ said Vasili Andreitch. 

‘‘That’s easy,’’ said the eldest son. ‘‘Pe- 
trouschka will harness up, and take you to 
the turn.”’ 

‘‘ Harness up, brother, and I'll be obliged to 
you.”’ 

‘* And why should you be obliged ?’ said the 
kindly old woman. ‘‘We are delighted.” 

“¢ Petrouschka,’’ said the eldest brother, ‘‘ go 
and put up the mare.” 

“‘That I will,’’ said Petrouschka, who straight- 
way took his cap from the nail and ran to har- 
ness up. 

While he was putting up the horse, the con- 
versation reverted to the point where it left off at 
the time Vasili Andreitch drove up to the win- 
dow. The old man complained to his neighbor, 
the staresta, because his second son brought him 
nothing for the festival, while he brought his 
wife a French kerchief. 

“The young people are slipping out of our 
hands,’’ said the old man. 

‘‘Tncorrigible, indeed,’’ said the godfather. 
“T can do nothing. They are beginning to 
be fearfully wise. Look at Demotchkin ; he broke 
his father’s arm. It’s all because they’re too 
clever.” 

Nikita listened, and, as he glanced from 
one face to another, it was clear that he also 
wished to take part in the conversation, but he 
was too busy gulping down his tea, and only 
wageed his head approvingly. He drained glass 
after glass, becoming all the time warmer and 
warmer, and more and more amiable. The con- 
versation continued for a long time on one sub- 
ject—the evil of a division of property. It was 
clear that the conversation was not of an ab- 
stract division, but was concerned with the 
division of the land belonging to this very fam- 
ily—a division which the third son, who was 
sitting there in sulky silence, demanded. — Evyi- 
dently this was delicate ground, and the ques- 
tion occupied all the members of the house- 
hold, who, out of respect for the strangers, had 
not taken their part in the discussion. At last 
the old man was able to contain himself no 
longer, and with tears in his voice declared that 
so long as he lived he would not consent to a 
division. The house, he said, was his, thank 
God! but if it was divided, everyone of them 
would be turned out on the streets. 

““That’s the way it was with the Matveeffs,’’ 
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said the neighbor. ‘‘The family was all right 
until they divided the land, and then there was 
nothing for any one.”’ 

‘*That’s what you want to do,”’ said the old 
man, turning to his son. 

The son made no reply, but continued his 
awkward silence, which was broken by Pe- 
trouschka, who, having harnessed the horse, had 
re-entered the cottage a few minutes before, and 
had not stopped smiling since his return. 

‘‘There’s a fable in Paulson that is pat,’’ said 
he. ‘A father gave his sons a bundle of sticks 
to break. They could not break them when they 
were in a bundle ; but when they took them stick 
by stick it was easy enough to break them. Same 
case here,’’ said he, with a broad grin, as he 
added, ‘‘ All ready.”” 

“Tf it?s ready, we'll go,’’ said Vasili An- 
dreitch. ‘‘As for the partition, grandfather, don’t 
give in. You earned it, and you arc the master. 
Take the case to the justice of the peace. He'll 
set it right.” 

‘He is such a bully—such a bully,’’ the old 
man went on. ‘There’s no getting along with 
him. He’s the devil himself.’’ 

Meanwhile Nikita, having drank up five glasses 
of tea, had not turned his glass upside down, but 
had lain it on the side, in the hope that they 
would pour him outasixth. But the water in 
the samovar was already exhausted, and the mis- 
tress did not pour him out any. Besides, Vasili 
Andreitch had begun to dress. As, therefore, 
there was nothing else to do, Nikita got up, put 
the lump of sugar, which was nibbled all round, 
back in the dish, wiped his perspiring face with 
the tail of his coat, and went to put on his great- 
coat. 

When he had dressed himself he sighed deeply, 
and having thanked the master and the mistress 
and made his excuses to them, he went out from 
the warm, light room into the dark, cold vesti- 
bule, where there was a low, droning sound, 
caused by the wind dashing against the trem- 
bling door and the snow drifting through the 
cracks. Thence he went out into the dark yard. 

Petrouschka, dressed in his fur-lined coat, 
stood in the middle of the yard with his horse 
and repeated some verses from Paulson, smiling 
the while. He said: 

*¢*The storm cuts out the sky in patterns with 
the clouds, and whirls the hurricane of snow. 
Now like a wild beast it sounds, now like a cry- 
ing child.’ ”’ 

Nikita shook his head approvingly and gath- 
ered up the reins. 

The old man followed Vasili Andreitch into 
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the vestibule with a lantern. He wished to give 
him a light, but the lantern was immediately 
extinguished. In the yard it was manifest that 
the storm had increased in violence. 

“What weather is this?’ mused Vasili An- 
dreitch to himself. ‘‘ Would that you have not 
to go. But you must. Besides, I have made 
my preparations, and the master’s horse is har- 
nessed. We will go. God help us !’”’ 

The master also thought that they ought not 
to go, but as he had already urged them to stay 
and they had not listened to him, he would not 
ask them again. ‘‘Perhaps it’s old age that 
makes me timid. They will get there,’’ he 
thought to himself. ‘At all events, we will go 
to bed peacefully betimes.”’ 

Petrouschka thought nothing of the danger; 
he knew the road and the neighborhood so well. 
Besides, the verses about the whirling hurricane 
of snow made him brave. In short, they ex- 
actly expressed what was happening outside. 

As for Nikita, he had no mind to go; but he 
had long since grown accustomed not to have his 
own way and to obey others. There was, there- 
fore, no one to hinder their departure. 
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Vasit1 ANDREITCH approached the sleigh, 
which he descried with difficulty in the dark- 
ness, climbed in, and took the reins. 

‘Go ahead !”’ he cried. __ 

- Petrouschka, knecling in his low sleigh, started 
his horse, and Moukhorty, who had already 
scented the filly in front of him, and had con- 
sequently been whinnying for some time, dashed 
after her, and they went out on the street. 

Again they drove through the village, over the 
selfsame road, past the selfsame yard where the 
frozen linen, which was now invisible, was hung 
out; past the same barn, which by this time 
was buried to the roof, from which the snow was 
drifting constantly; past the same willows, 
which moaned gloomily and whistled and swayed 
in the wind, and again drove out on the bluster- 
ing sea of snow. 

So strong was the wind that while it was abeam 
and the horsemen pointed up into it, it made the 
sleigh heel over and veered the horse from his 
course. Petrouschka drove his good mare ata 
swinging trot and called encouragingly as Mouk- 
horty dashed after her. 

After they had driven for about ten minutes, 
Petrouschka turned and shouted something, 
which neither Vasili Andreitch nor Nikita heard 
for the wind, but which they guessed to mean 
that they had come to the turn. Petrouschka, 
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in fact, turned to the right, and the wind, which gan to crawl through the snow. He went on 
had been abeam, was again in their faces, and this side, and then on that. Three times he 
they began to descry something black through was completely hidden from sight. Finally he 
the snow. It was the bushes at the turn. came back and took the reins out of Vasili An- 


** God be with you!” 

‘Thanks, Petrouschka.”’ 

‘The storm covers the sky with clouds !’’ cried 
Petrouschka, and vanished. 

“T say, but he’s quite a poet,’’ said Vasili 
Andreitch, as he shook the reins. 

‘Yes, a fine young man, a true peasant,”’ 
said Nikita. 


dreitch’s hands. 

“We must go to the right,’’? he said, in a 
severe, determined tone, as he turned the horse. 

‘¢Tf we must go to the right, go to the right,” 
said Vasili Andreitch, giving over the reins and 
thrusting his frozen hands in his sleeves. 

Nikita did not answer. 

“Now, my friend, stir your stumps,”’ he cried 


They drove on. to the horse. But despite the fact that Nikita 

Nikita sat huddled up in silence, with his kept shaking the reins, the horse went along at a 
head drawn between his shoulders, so that his walk. 
short beard encircled his neck, trying thus not Here and there the snow was knee-deep, and 
to lose any of the warmth which he had gotten the sleigh was pulled forward by jerks at every 
from the tea in the cottage. In front of him motion the horse made. Nikita, reaching for 
he saw the straight lines of the shafts which, the whip, which hung on the dashboard, struck 
looking like a well-traveled road, constantly the good horse, who, unaccustomed to the whip, 
deceived him ; he saw the horse’s swaying back, sprang forward and began to trot, but immedi- 
with his knotted tail blown to one side, and fur- ately after resumed his amble and walk. In this 
ther forward he saw the tall arch, the horse’s way they drove on for five minutes. It was 80 
rocking head and neck, with the fluttering mane. dark and the snow drifted 80, both from above 
From time to time a guide-post met his eye, and and below, that the arch could not be seen. 
he knew they had driven so far along the road, Sometimes it seemed that it was the sleigh that 


and that there was nothing for him to do. 

Vasili Andreitch drove, but left it to the horse 
to keep to the road. But in spite of his having 
had a breathing spell in the village, he went un- 
willingly, as if he had lost the road, so that Vasili 
Andrcitch was sometimes obliged to guide him. 

‘*There’s a sign on the right. There’s an- 
other. There’s a third,’? counted Vasili An- 
dreitch, ‘Sand on ahead there is the forest,’’ he 
thought to himself as he gazed at something black 
in advance of them. But what had seemed to 
him to be the forest was only a clump of bushes. 
They drove past the bushes, and drove on for 
about twenty sagenes ; there was no fourth guide- 
post, nor was there aforest. ‘‘ We will come to 
the forest in a minute,” thought Vasili Andreitch, 
who, excited by the wine and tea, did not stop 
whipping up his good, patient beast with the 
reins. The horse obeyed, running now at an 
amble, now at a slow trot, whither he was guided, 
although he knew that he was being driven just 
where he ought not to be. 

Ten minutes passed, and still there was no for. 
est. 

‘We have probably lost our way again,”’ said 
Vasili Andreitch, as he stopped the horse. 

Nikita silently climbed out of the sleigh, and 
holding his greatcoat, which at one moment was 
glued to him by the wind, and at another was 
blown open and seemed to be falling off, be- 


stood still and it was the field that ran back. 
All at once the horse, evidently scenting some 
thing wrong ahead, stopped short. Again Nikita 
let go the reins and, slowly climbing out, went 
before the horse to see why he had stopped. 
Scarcely had he taken a step in advance, when 
his foot slipped, and he rolled down a Le 
“Whoa, whoa, whoa !’’ he said to himsel _ 
he fell, and tried to stop himeelf. But he - 
not check his descent, and stopped only when 
his feet buried themselves in a deep bed of snow 
which had drifted into the bottom of the ravine. 
The next moment a mass of snow pliee ae 
jected over the edge of the ravine, distur - x 
Nikita’s fall, fell upon him, burying him 
neck. : 
“Ah, youl? said Nikita, reproachfully, 94° 
dressing the drift and the ravine, as he sho 
his collar. ; 
ie, Nie Y? called Vasili Andreitch 
from above. But Nikita did not cry back. if 
He had no time to lose. He shook himse - 
then he hunted for the whip which he aa 
dropped when he fell over the precipice. wi . : 
he found the whip he set about climbing pee i 
back. But climb he could not, as he kept § ne 
ping down, so that it was necessary to look oe 
an exit further down the ravine. About ee 
sagencs from the place Where he slipped he ae 
ceeded with difficulty in climbing on all fours 
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the top, and went along the edge of the ravine to 
the place where the horse ought to be. But he 
saw neither horse nor sleigh. However, as he 
was going against the wind before he caught 
sight of them, he heard Vasili Andreitch with 
his shouts and Moukhorty with his whinny call- 
ing him. 

“*P?'m coming—I’m coming ! 
cackling at?” he asked. 

Not until he had come right up to the sleigh 
did he see the horse and Vasili Andreitch, who 
seemed to be of huge proportions, standing by 
him. 

‘¢ Where in the devil have you been hiding ? 
We must go back, even if we return to Grisch- 
kino,”? the master angrily began by saying to 
Nikita. 

‘I'd be pleased to go back, Vasili Andreitch, 
only how shall we go? There is such a gully 
there that, if you fall in, you won’t get out. I 
saw so many stars there that, I barely got myself 
out whole.”’ ; 

“What then? We are not going to stay here. 
We must drive somewhere,’’ said Vasili An- 
dreitch. 

Nikita made no reply, but sitting in the sleigh 
with his back to the wind, pulled off his boots, 
and having shaken out the snow which filled 
them, took a small bunch of straw and carefully 
stuffed it inside the hole in his felt boot. Vasili 
Andreitch, leaving everything now to Nikita, 
said nothing. 

When he had put on his boots, Nikita drew 
his legs into the sleigh, put on his gloves, and, 
taking the reins, turned the horse along the ra- 
vine. But they had not driven a hundred paces 
before the horse stopped again. The ravine was 
again in front of him. 

Once more Nikita climbed out, and again be- 
gan to crawl through the snow. He was gone 
for a long time, and finally appeared from the 
opposite side from the one he started out on. 

‘* Andreitch, are you alive?’ he cried. 

““'m here,’? Vasili Andreitch shouted back. 
“What's up ?”” 

‘You can’t see anything. Too dark. What 
holes! We must drive again with the wind.” 

Once more they drove on, and once more Ni- 
kita went floundering through the snow. Again 
he sat down, again he crawled, and finally he 
stopped by the sleigh, out of breath. 

“Now what?” asked Vasili Andreitch. 
“What? I’m winded, and the horse won’t 
” 

‘* What shall we do, then ?”’ 

“Hold on a bit.” 


What are you 


go 
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Nikita went away again, and came _ back 
quickly. . 

‘* Follow me,’’ said he, going before the horse, 

Vasili Andreitch gave no orders, but submis- 
sively did what Nikita told him. 

“‘This way, after me,’’? shouted Nikita, ad- 
vancing rapidly toward the right, and seizing 
Moukhorty by the rein led him down to a drift. 
The horse resisted at first; then, in the hope of 
getting through the drift, he sprang forward ; but 
he was not strong enough, and sank in it tu his 
collar. 

“*Climb out,’? shouted Nikita to Vasili An- 
dreitch, who continued to sit in the sleigh, as he 
seized hold of one of the shafts and began to pull 
the sleigh toward the horse. 

“Tt’?s hard work, brother,’ said he, turning 
to Moukhorty ; ‘‘but there’s nothing to do but 
try. Now! now! Once more!’ he called. 

The horse made one spring, and then another, 
but could not, for all that, extricate himself, and 
again sat down, as if he was thinking about some- 
thing. 

‘‘How’s that, brother? It’s not right,’ Ni- 
kita counseled Moukhorty. ‘‘ Once more.’’ 

Nikita again pulled at the shaft on his side, 
and Vasili Andreitch did the same on the other. 
The horse shook his head, and then gave a sud- 
den lunge. 

“Now! now! Don’t be afraid; you won't 
sink !’? shouted Nikita. One lunge, another, 
and then a third, and the horse finally extri- 
cated himself from the drift and stopped, breath- 
ing heavily and shaking himself. 

Nikita wished to lead him further, but so 
winded was Vasili Andreitch in his two fur-lined 
coats that he could not go on, and threw himself 
in the sleigh. 

“Let me get my breath,’’ said he, untying 
the handkerchief with which he had tied the col- 
lar of his coat in the village. 

“‘There’s nothing for you to do here. Lie 
there,’’? said Nikita. ‘Ill lead the horse.’ And 
with Vasili Andreitch in the sleigh, he led the 
horse by the bridle up about ten paces, and then 
a few down, and stopped. 

The place in which Nikita stopped, although 
it was not in a hollow, where the snow swept 
from the elevations might remain and completely 
cover them, was, nevertheless, partly sheltered 
by the edge of the ravine from the wind. There 
were moments when the wind abated somewhat, 
but they did not last long ; and then, as if it had 
recovered its breath, the storm sped on after this 
with tenfold strength, dashing forward and whirl- 
ing still more savagely. Such a gust struck them 
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at the very moment when Vasili Andreitch, hav- 
ing recovered his breath and climbed out of the 
sleigh, had gone to Nikita to talk over what they 
should do. Involuntarily both crouched down, 
waiting until the fury of the gust passed, before 
they spoke. Moukhorty likewise threw back his 
ears nervously and shook his head. As soon as 
the gust of wind had abated somewhat, Nikita 
drew off his gloves and stuck them in his pocket, 
and having blown on his hands, began to unloose 
the bridle from the arch. 

‘¢ What are you doing that for?’ asked Vasili 
Andreitch. 

‘*T am going to unhitch. What else is there 
to do? Ihave no strength left,’’ answered Ni- 
kita, by way of excuse. 

‘* Aren’t we going to drive on somewhere ?”’ 

‘We will only torment the horse by going on. 
Look, the dear thing is not himself,’ said Ni- 
kita, pointing to the patient horse, as he stood, 
ready for anything, his round, sweaty sides rising 
and falling laboriously. 

‘“We must spend the night here,’’ he repeated, 
exactly as if he were preparing to spend the night 
at an inn, and began to undo the thongs of the 
collar. The buckles broke. 

‘“ But shan’t we freeze to death ?”’ asked Vasili 
Andreitch. 

‘“What’s that? If you are going to freeze to 
death you can’t get out of it,’’ said Nikita. 

VI. 

VASILI ANDREITCH was quite warm in his two 
fur-lined coats, especially after having bustled 
about in the drift. However, a cold chill ran 
along his spine when he realized that it was 
necessary to spend the night in this place. In 
order to calm himself, he sat down in the sleigh 
and began to reach for cigarettes and matches. 
Meanwhile, Nikita had unhitched the horse. He 
undid the belly-band and the breeching, loosened 
the reins, took off the collar strap, turned down 
the arch, talking to the horse all the time, to en- 
courage him. 

“Come out, now—come out,’’ said he, as he 
led him from the shafts. ‘‘ We'll tie you here. 
T’ll lay some straw down and take your bit off,”’ 
said he, suiting his actions to the words. ‘‘ Hat 
something, and you’ll fecl better.”’ 

But Moukhorty was evidently not quieted by 
Nikita’s address. He was uneasy; he kept shift- 
ing from one foot to the other, as, standing with 
his back to the wind, he leaned up against the 
sleigh and rubbed his head against Nikita’s 
sleeve. But, as it were, merely not to decline 
the repast which Nikita pushed under his nose, 
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sleigh, but deciding in the same instant that his 
present business was not with straw, threw it 
aside, and the wind forthwith scattered it about, 
and, bearing it away, buried it in the snow. 

“* Now we'll make a signal,’’ said Nikita, turn- 
ing the head of the sleigh to the wind; and when 
he had tied the shafts together with the breech- 
ing, he raised them up and made them fast to 
the dashboard. ‘‘There, if we are snowed un- 
der the good people will see the shafts and dig 
us up,’’ said Nikita, as he clapped his gloves to- 
gether and drew them on. ‘‘ That’s the way the 
old folks teach us.’ 

Vasili Andreitch, meanwhile, had undone his 
fur-lined coat, and shielding it with the skirt, 
struck one sulphur match after another on the 
steel box, but his hand trembled, and one after 
another the sputtering matches either did not 
light, or at the very moment he lifted it to his 
cigarette the wind blew it out. Finally, one 
match came to a blaze, and for an instant lit up 
the fur of his coat, his hand with the gold ring: 
on the bent-in index finger, and the oaten straw 
protruding from under the coarse cloth, and the 
cigarette was lighted. He took two greedy puffs, 
swallowed the smoke, and blew it out through 
his mustache. He wished to take another puff, 
but the lighted tobacco broke off and was borne 
away in the direction of the straw. 

But Vasili Andreitch was cheered by these 
few puffs of tobacco smoke. 

‘If we must spend the night here, so be it,”’ 
he said, with determination. 

‘Hold on, there—I’ll make a flag,” said he, 
taking the handkerchief which he had untied 
from his collar and had thrown in the sleigh. 
Then, drawing off his gloves, he stood on the 
dashboard of the sleigh, and drawing himself out 
to his full length to reach the breeching, with a 
tight knot he tied the handkerchief to it, beside 
the shafts. The handkerchief immediately be- 
gan to wave desperately, now sticking fast to the 
shaft and now suddenly blowing out, stiffening 
and flapping in the wind. 

‘‘That’s nicely done,” said Vasili Andreitch, 
smiling at his work, as he climbed into the 
sleigh. ‘It would be warmer together, but 
there’s not room for two of us,’’ he said. 

“Pll find a place,”’ answered Nikita—“ only 
the horse must be covered up ; he sweated, poor 
thing. Allow me,’’ he added, as he approached 
the sleigh and drew the sacking from under Va- 
sili Andreitch. 

When he had gotten the sacking he folded it 
double, and having first removed the breeching 
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and taken off the saddle, he covered Moukhorty 
with it. 

‘* You will be all the warmer, vou fool !”’ said 
Nikita, as he put the saddle and breeching on 
again over the sacking. ‘‘ You will not need the 
tow-cloth, will you? And you'll give me a lit- 
tle straw besides,’’ said Nikita, as he finished the 
job and was returning to the sleigh. 

When he had pulled one thing and another 
from under Vasili Andreitch, Nikita went behind 
the sleigh, dug himself a hole in the snow, lined 
it with straw, and having crushed his cap over 
his eyes and bundled himself up in his kaftan, 
he covered himself over with the tow-cloth and 
sat on the straw which he had spread out, lean- 
ing against the vast back of the sleigh, which 
protected him from the wind and snow. 

Vasili Andreitch shook his head disapprovingly 
at what Nikita had done, as he generally disap- 
proved of the ignorance and stupidity of the peas- 
ants, and began to prepare for the night. He 
smoothed out the straw which remained in the 
sleigh, laying it thicker under his side, and 
thrusting his hands in his sleeves, made his head 
comfortable-in the corner of the sleigh toward 
the dashboard which protected him against the 
wind. 

He had no mind to sleep. He lay there and 
thought—he thought only of that one thing which 
was -the sole object, idea, joy and pride of nis 
life—of how much money he had gained, and 
of how much he might still gain—of how much 
money his friends and the people he knew had 
gained and possessed, and of how these friends 
made and will make their money, and of how 
he, like them, might still have a great deal of 
money. The purchase of the Goryatchkino for- 
est was an affair of immense importance. He 
expected to make an immediate profit of perhaps 
ten thousand rubles from this forest. And he 
began to estimate in his mind the value of the 
wood in which, when he saw it in autumn, he 
calculated there were two desyatines of standing 
timber. 

‘The oak will serve for sleigh runners, and 
there is the hewn timber besides. There are 
about thirty sagene of firewood to the desyatine,”’ 
said he to himself. ‘‘ Two hundred and twenty- 
five roubles for a desyatine, at the least ; fifty-six 
desyatines—that makes fifty-six hundreds, and 
fifty-six hundreds and fifty-six tens, and fifty-six 
tens and fifty-six fives.’”? He saw that it came 
to twelve thousand rubles, but without an add- 
ing machine he could not understand exactly 
how much. ‘‘ All the same, I will not give him 
ten thousand rubles, but about eight, after de- 


ducting the clearings. I'll grease the surveyor. 
For one hundred or one hundred and fifty ru- 
bles he will over-measure me five desyatines of 
clearing. Ife will sell for eight thousand rubles. 
Three thousand down, in his teeth. Don’t fear, 
he’ll weaken,’”’ he thought as he felt the wallet 
in his pocket with his arm. ‘God knows how 
we lost our way from the turn. The forest ought 
to be here, and the keeper. We ought to hear 
the dogs, but the cursed things don’t bark when 
they should.’’ 

He laid the collar of his coat aside, and began 
tolisten ; there was nothing to be heard but the 
whistling of the wind, the flapping and cracking 
of the handkerchief on the shafts and the whip- 
ping of the falling snow along the bast of the 
sleigh. He wrapped himself up again. ‘IfI 
had known, I'd stayed there for the night. But 
it’s all the same, we'll get there to-morrow. _ It’s 
only a day lost. And in weather like this those 
other fellows don’t travel. And he remembered 
that on the 9th he must get the money from the 
butcher for the rams. 

“Tf he takes it into his head to come, and does 
not find me at home, my wife will not know how 
to take the money. She is very ignorant.. She 
doesn’t know real manners,’’ he continued to 
reflect, as he recalled how she did not know how 
to behave with the commissary of police, who was 
among his guests yesterday at the feast. ‘A 
woman, indeed! Where did she ever see any- 
thing? What sort of a house did we have in our 
father’s time? IIe was a village peasant, and 
tolerably rich. AIL his property was in a little 
mill and aninn. But what have I done in fif- 
teen years? A shop, two saloons, a mill, a res- 
taurant and two rented estates, and a house, and 
a storehouse with an iron roof,’’ he recalled, with 
pride. “It was not like that in my father’s 
time. Now, whose name is it resounds through 
the district? Brekhounoff’s. And why? Be 
cause I understand my business and take pains 
and am not like other men—lazy fellows, who 
busy themselves with folly. I don’t sleep: at 
night. Storm or no storm, I go; and so the 
business is done. They think that they can 
make money and play, too. No; work, and 
rack your brains! Suppose you spend the night 
in the field, like this? All the same, don’t sleep. 
How the snow whirls round at the head of the 
bed!’ He reflected, with pride : ‘‘They think 
that you get on by luck. Look at the Mironoffs, 
with their millions. And why? Work. God 
will reward. If only God gives me health !”’ 

Vasili Andreitch was so excited at the idea 
that he, too, might have his millions, like Miro- 
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noff, who began with nothing, that he felt the 
need of talking to some one. But there was no 
one to talk with. If they had reached Goryatch- 
kino, he might have talked with the proprietor— 
he might have put spectacles on his nose. 

‘Look how it blows! It drifts so we will not 
get out in the morning,”’ he thought, as he heard 
the gusts of wind, which blew against the dash- 
board, bending it and whipping the bast with 
snow. He raised himself and looked around. 
In the white, waving obscurity, the only thing 
Visible was Moukhorty’s black head and back, 
covered with the fluttering sacking, and his thick, 
knotted tail. Round about, on all sides—in 
front, behind, everywhere—was the same monot- 
oOnous, waving, white obscurity, which now 
seemed to be lighted up a little, and now seemed 
still thicker. 

‘“‘T was wrong in not obeying Nikita,’’ he 
Teflected. ‘*We ought to have gone on. We 
would have come out somewhere. If we had 
gone back to Grischkino, we might have spent the 
night with Tarass. And here we are, fixed for 
the whole night. Now I think of it, what good 
was it to come? But we are not do-nothings, 


nor lazy men, nor fools, and God will reward our 
labor in some way. I must smoke.”’ 

He sat down and reached for his cigarette case ; 
then lying down, he protected the flame from 
the wind with the skirt of his coat. But the 
wind found a way in and extinguished one 
match after another. Finally he succeeded in 
lighting one, and he was greatly pleased at his 
success. Although the wind smoked more of the 
cigarette than he did, nevertheless he got gbout 
three puffs, and began to feel more cheerful. 
Once more he huddled himself up in the back of 
the sleigh, wrapped himself up, and once more 
began to reflect and dream, and then suddenly, 
without the least warning, he lost consciousness 
and began to doze. 

Suddenly something jostled him and he woke 
up. Whether it was Moukhorty who pulled 
some straw from under him, or whether some- 
thing in himself disturbed him, he woke up, and 
his heart began to beat so quickly and so hard 
that it seemed that the sleigh trembled under 
him. He opened his eyes. Round about it was 
as before, only it seemed lighter. <‘‘It’s getting 
light,” he thought, ‘‘ morning can’t be far off.” 
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Then he remembered the next instant that it 
was lighter only because the moon had risen. He 
raised himself and gazed at the sleeping horse. 
Moukhorty was standing with his back square to 
the wind, and was trembling from head to foot. 
The sacking was covered with snow and had 
blown upon one side, and the saddle had shifted. 
His snow-covered head and his disordered fore- 
lock and mane were now seen more distinetly. 

Vasili Andreitch bent over the back of the 
sleigh and looked behind ; Nikita was sitting in 
exactly the same position he had taken at first. 
The tow-cloth with which he had wrapped him- 
self up and his legs, were covered deep with 
snow. 

‘* What if the peasant should freeze to death ! 
His clothes are bad. Iam still responsible for 
him. How foolish people are! It’s downright 
ignorance,’’ thought Vasili Andreitch, as the idea 
occurred to him to take the sacking from the 
horse and cover Nikita. But it was cold to get 
up and move about ; besides he was afraid the 
horse might freeze. 

‘‘Why did I bring him? It’s all her stupid- 
ity,’’ reflected Vasili Andreitch, as he remem- 
bered his querulous wife, and once more rolled 
over in his former place by the dashboard of the 
sleigh. 

“My uncle once spent a whole night like this 
in the snow,’’ he remembered, ‘‘and nothing 
happened. But on the contrary, when they dug 
Sevastyan out he was dcad—frozen stiff like a 
piece of meat,’’ he reflected, recalling another 
case. 

“Tf we had stayed for the night in Grischkino 
it would have made no difference.”’ 

Having carefully wrapped himself up so that 
none of the warmth of the fur was wasted, but 
warmed every part of his body—his neck, his 
knees and the soles of his feet—he closed his 
eyes and tried to sleep. But try as he might he 
could not forget himself. On the contrary, he 
felt in good spirits and excited. Once more he 
began to calculate the profits due him from the 
people, once more he fell to boasting of himself, 
complimenting himself on his virtues and his po- 
sition. But with a mixture of sneaking dread, 
the annoying thought why he had not stayed 
over night at Grischkino kept intruding con- 
stantly. ‘In that case we might have had a 
warm bed on the bench.” 

He kept turning from side to side, tucking 
himself in, trying to find a position that was 
easicr, and more protected from the wind, but as 
all positions seemed uncomfortable, he raised 
himsclf again, changed his position, wrapped up 
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his legs, shut his eyes and lay still. But whether 
it was because his legs, cramped in the long felt 
boots, began to ache, or because the wind found 
somewhere an entrance, he lay still only a short 
time before he again recalled with irritation how 
he might now be lying in the warm cottage in 
Grischkino, and once more he got up, turned, 
wrapped himself up, and again settled himself. 

Once Vasili Andréitch thought he heard a 
cock crow in the distance. He was delighted, 
turned back his fur-lined coat, and began to lis- 
ten with all his might ; but strain his ears as he 
might, he could hear nothing but the, sound of 
the wind whistling in the shafts and the flapping 
handkerchief and the snow whipping against the 
bast of the sleigh. 

As Nikita sat himself down in the beginning 
of the evening, so he continued to sit, motion- 
less, without even answering the two appeals 
which Vasili Andreitch had addressed to him. 

‘He has no care; he ought to sleep,’’ Vasili 
Andreitch reflected, with annoyance, as_ he 
glanced through the back of the sleigh at Nikita, 
who was covered deep with snow. 

Twenty times Vasili Andreitch got up and lay 
down. It seemed to him that the night would 
never end. Once he got up and looked around, 
and he thought to himself, ‘‘ Now morning must 
be near. Let’s look at my watch. I?ll freeze if 
I open my coat. However, if I only knew it 
was actually getting toward morning, it would 
be pleasanter. We would hitch up the sleigh.” 

In the bottom of his heart Vasili Andreitch 
knew that it could not yet be morning ; but as 
he was beginning to be more and more timid, 
he wished at one and the same time to know for 
certain and to deceive himself. So he cau- 
tiously unfastened the hook of his fur-lined coat, 
and thrusting his hand in the bosom, fumbled 
about until he came to his waistcoat. With the 
greatest difficulty he drew out his silver watch 
with the enameled flowers and began to examine 
it. Nothing could be seen without a light; so 
once more he sank down on his elbows and 
knees, just as he did when he was going to 
smoke, and reaching for a match, began to light 
it. He now went about the business with more 
precaution, and when he had felt with his finger 
for the match with the most phosphorus on the 
end, he lit it the first time. Then, thrusting the 
dial under the flame, he looked. He could not 
believe his eyes—it was ten minutes past twelve! 
The whole night was still before him. 

‘‘Oh, but the night is long!’ thought Vasili 
Andreitch, as he felt a cold chill run up his 
back. Then, when he had buttoned his coat 
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"and covered himself, he squeezed himself into 
the corner of the sleigh and was prepared to wait 
patiently. 

Suddenly, above the monotonous noise of the 
wind, he clearly heard a strange, living sound. 
The sound grew uniformly stronger, and when it 
had attained to perfect distinctness it died away 
with the same regularity. There was no doubt 
—this was a wolf! 

The wolf was so near that you could clearly 
hear how he moved his jaws as he changed the 
sound of his voice. Vasili Andreitch turned 
down the collar of his coat and listened atten- 
tively. Moukhorty also listened with all his 
might, throwing his ears forward, and when the 
wolf finished his part he shifted his feet and 
gave a snort of warning. 

Vasili Andreitch could neither sleep nor com- 
pose himself after this. Try as he might to 
think of his accounts, of his business, of his rep- 
utation, of his dignity and wealth, fear overcame 
him more and more, and the thought why he 
had not stayed in Grischkino for the night pre- 
dominated and mingled with all the others. 

‘*God be with him and his forest! Thank 
God I have business without him! Oh, I should 
have stayed there over night !’’ said he to him- 
self. ‘*They say that drunkards always freeze 
to death,’’ he reflected ; ‘‘ and I have drank too 
much.’’ 

As he took account of his sensations, he felt 
that he was beginning to tremble; but whether 
he trembled from the cold or fear he did not 
know. He tried to lie down and cover himself 
up as before, but he could not. He could not 
stay in one place. He wished to get up, to do 
something to stifle the sense of dread which he 
felt rising in him, against which he felt himself 
to be powerless. 

Again he reached for his cigarettes and matches. 
But there were only three matches left, and they 


were bad. All three sputtered and went out. - 


“The devil take you! Go along!’’ said he, 
swearing at he knew not whom, as he threw 
away the crumpled cigarette. 

He had a mind to throw away the match box, 
but he checked his hand in time and thrust it 
back in his pocket. 

So restless was he that he could no longer re- 
main in one place. He climbed out of the sleigh, 
and standing with his back to the wind, began 
to belt himself tight and snug. 

‘*To lie there is to await death! Mount the 
horse and away!’ he thought all at once. ‘The 
horse will not object to being ridden. As for 
him ??—he thought of Nikita—‘‘ it’s all one if he 
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dies. What's lifeto him? For him life is full 
of sadness; but, thank God, there’s something 
for me to live for !”’ 

When he had untied the horse and had thrown 
the bridle over his neck, he tried to jump on 
him, but his coat and boots were so heavy he 
fell, Next he stood up in the sleigh, thinking 
to mount from it; but the sleigh sank under his 
weight and he fell again. Finally, when he had 
led the horse to the sleigh for the third time, he 
succeeded, by cautiously standing on the edge of 
it, in getting his stomach across the horse’s back. 
After he had remained in this position for a 
moment he began to hitch himself forward, and 
at length threw his leg across the horse’s back 
and sat up, fixing the balls of his feet in the 
traces. 

The jostling of the rocking sleigh waked Ni- 
kita. He raised himself and, as it seemed to 
Vasili Andrcitch, said something. 

‘¢ Listen, you fool! Why perish for nothing?” 
shouted Vasili Andreitch, as he arranged the dis- 
ordered skirt of his coat under his knees and 
turned the horse and drove away from the sleigh 
in the direction in which he guessed the forest 
and the keeper were to be found. 


VII. 


From the moment he sat down behind the 
sleigh and covered himself with the tow-cloth, 
Nikita had not moved. Like all people who live 
with nature and know want, he was patient, and 
could wait hours, days even, without experienc- 
ing either restlessness or irritation. He heard 
how the master called to him, but he did not 
shout back because he did not wish to move or 
to shout. 

Although he was still warm on account of the 
tea he had drank and the exercise he had taken 
in wading through the snowdrift, he knew that 
this warmth would not last long, and that he 
would not have the strength to warm himself by 
moving about, because he felt that he was as tired 
as the horse had been when he stopped and could 
not, no matter how much he was whipped, go 
on; and when the master saw that it would be 
necessary to feed him if he was to do any more 
work. Besides, the foot in the burst boot was so 
numb that he could no longer feel the great toe. 
His whole body, morcover, was becoming colder 
and colder. 

The thought that he might—in all probability 
would—die during the night occurred to him ; 
but the idea seemed ncither particularly disa- 
greeable nor dreadful. This thought did not 
seem particularly disagreeable because his whole 
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life had not been a continual holiday, but, on 
the contrary, had been one of incessant service, 
of which he was beginning to grow tired. The 
thought was not particularly terrible because, in 
addition to the masters like Vasili Andreitch, 
whom he had served here, he was sensible of his 
dependence on'the head Master of all—on Him 
that sent him into this life. And he knew that 
if he died he would continue to be under the in- 
fiuence of this Master, and that this Master would 
do him no injury. 

“Its a pity to give up what we have grown 
used to. But what is there to do but get used 
to the new ?” 

‘Sins ? thought he, and remembered his 
drunkenness, the money he had squandered in 
drink, the insults to his wife, the abuse, the non- 
attendance at church, the non-observance of fast- 
days, and all the things for which the priest had 
reproached him at confession. 

“Sins, indeed! But what’s to be done? 
Did I bring them on myself? Evidently God 
made me what Iam. And the sins! What shall 
I do with them ?”’ 

Thus at first he thought over what might hap- 
pen to him during the night, but he did not re- 
turn to these ideas again, but surrendered him- 
self to such recollections as came into his head 
of their own accord. He remembered Marfa’s 
arrival, the bout among the laborers, his refusal 
of the spirits, the present excursion, Tarass’s 
cottage, and the discussion about the division ; 
then remembered his boy, and Moukhorty, who 
was warm under the blanket, and the master 
who made the sleigh creak as he tossed about 
in it. 

“‘T reckon the good soul himself is not over 
pleased he drove away,’’ he thought. ‘He 
doesn’t want to die and leave a life like his. 
Our brother is not that sort of a man.’’ 

Then all these remembrances began to be 
confused and mixed in his mind, and he fell 
asleep. 

When Vasili Andreitch, in getting on the horse 
shook the sleigh, the back of the seat against 
which Nikita was leaning broke off, and one of 
the runners struck him in the back. He woke 
up and was compelled, willy-nilly, to change his 
position. Straightening his legs with difficulty, 
and brushing the snow from them he got up, 
and immediately a painful chill penctrated 
through his whole body. As soon as he under- 
stood what was the matter he wished that Vasili 
Andreitch had left him the blanket, which the 
horse did not need now, so that he might cover 
himself, and he called to him for it. But Vasili 
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Andreitch did not stop, and disappeared in the | 
cloud of snow. 

Left alone Nikita thought for a moment what 
he should do. He felt he had not the strength 
to go to find a dwelling; to remain in the old 
place was impossible as it was filled with snow. 
He felt that he could not get warm in the sleigh 
as there was nothing to cover himself with. His 
kaftan and fur coat did not warm him at all, and 
he was as cold asif he had been dressed in a sin- 
gle shirt. His situation became painful. ‘‘ Bati- 
ushka, Heavenly Father!’ he exclaimed, and 
the consciousness that he was not alone, but that 
Some One heard him and would not desert him 
comforted him. He sighed deeply, and without 
removing the tow-cloth from his head climbed 
into the sleigh and lay down in the place where 
his master had been. 

But he could not get warm in the sleigh. At 
first his whole body trembled ; then the trem- 
bling passed away, and he immediately began to 
lose consciousness. Whether he was dead or 
was only sleeping he did not know, but he felt 
that he was prepared for the one or for the other. 


VIII. 


MEANWHILE Vasili Andreitch, urging the horse 
on with his feet and the end of the reins, was 
driving to the place where he imagined the forest 
and the keeper were. The snow blinded him, 
and the wind, it seemed, wished to hold him 
back ; but, bent over and constantly wrapping 
his coat about him, and tucking it between him- 
self and the saddlo, the coldness of which an- 
noyed him, he continued to drive on. The horse 
went at an amble, patiently, although with diffi- 
culty, where he was guided. 

He drove on for about five minutes, as he 
thought, straight ahead. There was nothing to 
be seen except the horse’s head and the white 
desert, nothing to be heard except the whistling 
of the wind about the horse’s neck and about the 
collar of his own coat. 

Suddenly he descried something black in front 
of him. His heart began to beat with joy, as he 
pressed on toward the black object, which he al- 
ready imagined to be the walls of village houses. 
But this black object was not stationary, but kept 
moving about; and it was not a village, buta 
clump of tall mugwort protruding through the 
snow from the boundary line on which they grew. 
They swayed desperately under the blasts of the 
wind, which, whistling through them, bent them 
all to one side. 

The sight of the mugwort, tormented by the 
pitiless wina, sent a sudden and involuntary 
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shudder through Vasili Andreitch, and he hur- 

*riedly began to drive his horse on, not noticing 
that when he approached the long grass he com- 
pletely changed his original course, and was now 
driving in quite a different direction. Neverthe- 
less, he imagined that he was driving toward 
where the keeper’s hut ought to be. As the 
horse kept turning to the right, he kept con- 
stantly turning him to the left. 

Again something black loomed up ahead, and 
he was delighted, believing that this was now in- 
deed the village. But once more it was a bound- 
ary line overgrown with mugwort, which swayed 
desperately, as before, and brought terror to Va- 
sili Andreitch’s heart. 

’ However, the dry grass was a trifle compared 
to the trail of a horse which, partly obscured by 
the wind, ran along by it. Vasili Andreitch 
stopped and bent down and examined it. It 
was the trail of a horse, faint on account of the 
drift, and it could be none other than the trail of 
his own horse. Evidently he had been going in 

a circle, and in a small space besides. ‘‘TI shall 
be lost if this goes on,’’ thought he. And to 
keep up his courage he began to drive his horse 
forward with still more energy, peering into the 
cloud of white snow, in which he fancied he 
descried what seemed like bright points of light, 
which disappeared, however, as soon as he looked 
at them. 

Once he fancied he heard either the bark of a 
dog or the cry of a wolf, but the sound was so faint 
and vague that he was not sure whether he really 
heard it or only imagined it, and he halted and 
began to listen with strained attention. 

Suddenly a terrifying, deafening cry resounded 
about his ears, and everything trembled and 
shook under him. Vasili Andreitch threw him- 
self on the horse’s neck, but his neck was all 
a-tremble, and the terrifying cry began again 
still more awfully. For a second Vasili Andre- 
itch could neither recover himself nor compre- 
hend what had happened. 

What happened. was only this: Moukhorty, 
either to encourage himself or to call for assist- 
ance, had whinnied with his sonorous, percus- 
sive voice. 

‘“‘The devil take you! How you frightened 
me! Curse you !”’ said Vasili Andreitch to him- 
self. 

But even when he knew the real cause of 
his fright he could not drive it away. 

“T must think it over and pull myself to- 
gether,’’ said he to himself. 

At the same time he was not able to re- 
strain himself, and kept pushing his horse on 


he could not. 
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without noticing that he was driving with the 
wind, and not against it. His body, and par- 
ticularly his legs, where they were uncovered 
and touched the saddle, were frozen and ached ; 
his hands and feet trembled, and his breathing 
was irregular. He realized that he was ‘lost in 
this dreadful snowy waste, and yet he saw no 
means of saving himeelf. 

Suddenly the horse dropped under him, and 
began to flounder about, and fell on his side in 
the snowdrift in which he was caught. Vasili 
Andreitch sprang from him, in so doing tearing 
loose the breeching on which his foot rested, and 
deranging the saddle to which he held as he 
jumped. 

No sooner had Vasili Andreitch sprang off than 
the horse righted himself, lunged forward, made 
one spring and then another, whinnied a second 
time and dragging the trailing blanket and 
breeching, disappeared from view, leaving Vasili 
Andreitch alone in the drift. 

Vasili Andreitch started in pursuit, but the 
snow was so deep and his fur coat so heavy 
that he sank above his knees at every step. After 
he had gone about twenty feet he lost his 
breath and halted. 

“The woods, the rams, the rented lands, the 


‘shop, the saloons, the house with the iron roof 


and the warehouse and the heir,’’ he reflected, 
‘can all these things be left behind? How 
can such a thing be?’ And then the thought 
flashed through his mind: ‘‘It cannot be !’ 

Then he remembered the mugwort shaken by 
the wind, past which he had twice driven, and 
such a fear fell upon him that he did not be- 
lieve in the reality of anything that had hap- 
pened to him. ‘‘Isn’t all this,’’? he thought, 
“‘a dream ?’’ He wished to rouse himself, but 
It was actual snow that lashed 
his face and covered him. And it was a real 
desert, this place in which he was left alone, 
waiting, like the mugwort, an inevitable, speedy, 
merciless death. 

‘Queen of Heaven, Holy Father Nicholas, 
teacher of abstinence !’ he murmured, remem- 
bering the prayer of yesterday, and the icon with 
the black face and the golden vestments, and 
the candles which he had sold for this icon, and 
which he had taken back before they were 
scarcely burned round and had hidden in the 
chest. 

He began to implore this same wonder-working” 
Nicholas to save him, promising him prayers and 
candles ; but he now undoubtedly understood 
clearly that this image, the vestments, the can- 
dles and the priest and the prayers—important 
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and necessary as all these things were there in 
the church—could do nothing here; that be- 
tween these candles and prayers and his present 
miserable plight there was not nor could there 
be any connection. 

“‘T must not lose heart,’? he thought. ‘TI 
must follow the horse’s trail, or it will be cov- 
ered. It will lead me to him, and then I shall 
surprise hin—only I must not hurry. If I do 
I will get winded and be more lost than ever.”’ 

But in spite of his resolution to go slowly, he 
‘dashed forward at a run, falling constantly, pick- 
ing himself up only to fall again. The horse’s 
trail was scarcely visible in those places where 
the snow was not deep. 

“Deuce take me !’’ thought Vasili Andreitch. 
*¢T shall lose the trail and won’t overtake the 
horse.”’ 

But in the same moment, looking ahead, he 
saw something black. It was Moukhorty, and 
not Moukhorty alone, but the sleigh and the 
shafts with the handkerchief. With the breech- 
ing and the tow-cloth in confusion at his side, 
Moukhorty was standing, notin his former place, 
but by the shafts, and shook his head, which 
was held down by the rein, in which his foot was 
caught. 

It seemed that Vasili Andreitch had gotten’ 
into the same ravine in which he had gotten with 
Nikita, and that the horse had led him back to 
the sleigh, and that he had jumped off not more 
than fifty feet from the place where the sleigh 


was. 
TX. 


WHEN he reached the sleigh, Vasili Andreitch 
caught hold of it and stood for a long time moe 
tionless, trying to quiet himself and get his 
breath. Nikita was not in his old place, but 
there was something lying in the sleigh covered 
with snow, which Vasili Andreitch guessed to be 
Nikita. 

Fear had now entirely left Vasili Andreitch. 
Tf he feared anything still, it was that terrible state 
of dread which he had experienced while he was 
on the horse, and particularly when he was left 
alone in the drift. At all hazards, it was neces- 
sary not to allow this fear to get possession of 
him, and to this end it was necessary to do 
something and to busy himself somehow. 

The first thing he did, therefore, was to stand 
with his back to the wind and open his fur coat. 
Then, as soon as he had recovered his breath a 
little, he shook the snow from his boots and from 
his left glove (the right one was hopelessly lost, 
and by this time must be somewhere under a 
half foot of snow). After this he pulled his belt 
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tight and snug, as he belted himself when he 
went out of his shop to buy bread from the peas- * 
ants and was ready for business. 

The first thing he thought of was to disengage 
the horse’s leg. Having done this and freed the 
rein, Vasili Andreitch fastened Moukhorty to the 
iron cleat in the dashboard of the sleigh in the 
old place, and was in the act of approaching the 
horse from behind, to adjust the breeching and 
the saddle and the blanket; but just as he was 
about to do this he saw something move in the 
sleigh, and the next moment Nikita’s head raised 
itself from under the snow with which it was 
covered. It was evident that Nikita, who was 
already frozen, raised himself with the greatest 
effort and sat up, waving his hand before his 
nose strangely, as if he were brushing away flies. 
He waved his hand and said something, as Va- 
sili Andreitch thought, to attract his attention. 
Vasili Andreitch left the blanket without arrang- 
ing it and approached the sleigh. 

“‘What is the matter with you?’ he asked. 
‘What did you say ?” 

‘Tm going to di-i-e,’? answered Nikita, with 
an effort, in a broken voice. ‘‘Give the wages 
to the boy or the old woman ; it’s all the same.” 

‘But what is the matter? Are you frozen?” 
asked Vasili Andreitch. 

“*T feel that my hour has come. Pardon me, 
for Christ’s sake,’’ said Nikita, in a tearful voice, 
as he continued to brush the flies away by wav- 
ing his hand before his face. 

Vasili Andreitch stood for half a minute silent 
and motionless ; then suddenly, with that deter- 
mination with which he concluded a good bar- 
gain, he stepped hack, turned up the sleeves of 
his fur coat, and began to dig the snow out of 
the sleigh with both hands from Nikita. When 
he had cleared out the snow, Vasili Andreitch 
promptly undid his belt, opened his coat, and, 
giving Nikita a push, Jay down on him, covering 
him not only with his coat, but with his whole 
warm, glowing body. 

Having arranged the skirt of his coat beteen 
the bast sides of the sleigh and Nikita, and hold- 
ing the apron with his knees, Vasili Ardreitch 
lay in this position on his face, resting his head 
against the covering of the dashboard. He heeded 
no longer the movement of the horse or the whist- 
ling of the storm, but he harkened only to Niki- 
ta’s breathing. 

At first Nikita lay motionless for a long time ; 
then he sighed loudly and moved. 

‘‘See how you said you were going to die. 
Lie still and get warm. Iam ed 

Vasili Andreitch was about to speak, but to 
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his great surprise he could say no more, for the 
tears gushed into his eyes and his lower jaw 
chattered. 

He stopped speaking, and only swallowed 
something that had risen in his throat. 

“‘T must have frightened myself. I am quite 
weak,’’ he thought to himself. But this weak- 
ness, instead of being disagreeable, afforded him 
a particular pleasure which he had not felt 
before. 

“‘See what a plight we are in,’’ said he to 
himself, experiencing a certain particular, emo- 
tional solemnity. 

He lay for some time without saying a word, 
wiping his eyes on the fur of his coat and tuck- 
ing in with his knee the right-hand skirt, which 
the wind kept blowing loose. 

But he was seized with a passionate desire to 
tell some one about his happy state. 

‘© Nikita,’’ said he. . 

‘CAll right. Dm warm,’’ came the answer 
from below. 

“So it was, brother. ‘I was almost lost, and 
you might have frozen to death, and I might tf 

‘Here again his cheek trembled and his eyes 
filled with tears, and he could say no more. 

‘*But it amounts to nothing,’’ thought he to 
himself. ‘I know very well—what I know.”’ 

He was silent and lay this way for a long time. 

Nikita warmed him below ; his coat warmed 
him above. Only his hands, with which he was 
holding the coat-tails by Nikita’s side, and his 
feet, from which the wind constantly blew the 
coat, began to freeze. His right hand, without 
the glove, was especially cold. But he thought 
not of his feet, nor of his hands; he thought 
only of how he might warm the peasant who lay 
under him. 

Once or twice he glanced at the horse, and he 
saw that his back was uncovered and that the 
blanket lay, with the breeching, in the snow, 
and that it was necessary to get up and cover the 
horse ; but he could not decide to leave Nikita 
even for a minute and to interrupt that happy 
state of feeling in which he found himself. He 
felt no sort of fear now. 

‘‘He will not slip away. Don’t fear,’’ said 
he to himself, with the same boastful tone in 
which he spoke of his sales and purchases, as he 
thought of how he was warming the peasant. 

Thus Vasili Andreitch lay for an hour, for two 
hours, for a third; but he did not notice how 
the time passed. At first the impression of the 
storm rose in his imagination, of the shafts, and 
the horse under the arch, trembling before his 
eves ;; and then he remembered Nikita lying un- 


der him. Then recollections of the feast, of his 
wife, of the commissary and the candle chest, 
began to mingle confusedly in his mind; and 
again he remembered Nikita, whom he fancied 
lying on the chest. Then he began to picture 
the peasants, the buying and selling, and the 
white walls of the iron-covered jhhouse—under 
which Nikita lay. Then everything became con- 
fused, one thing passing into another, and as all 
the colors of the rainbow combine in a single 
white light, so all these different impressions 
merged in nothingness, and he fell asleep. 

He slept a long, dreamless sleep ; but toward 
dawn the dreams began again. He fancied that 
he was standing by the candle chest, and that 
Tikhonoff’s wife asked him for a five-kopeck 
candle for the feast, and he wished to take the 
candle and give it to her, but his hands were 
squeezed in his pockets, and he could not raise 
them. He wished to go around the chest, but 
his feet would not move, and the new-cleaned 
overshoes stuck to the stone floor, and you could 
neither move them nor get out of them. And all 
at once the candle chest seemed to be no longer 
a candle chest, but a bed, and Vasili Andreitch 
saw himself lying on his face on the candle 
chest—in other words, on his own bed in his 
own house. And he lay on the bed and could 
not get up ; but it was necessary to get up, be- 
cause Ivan Matveitch was coming, and he must 
go with Ivan Matveitch to bargain for a tract of 
woodland, or to arrange Moukhorty’s breeching, 
he knew not which. And he asked his wife, 
‘‘ How is Nikolavna? Has he come?” ‘‘No,”’’ 
said she, ‘‘he has not come.’? And he heard 
some one coming to the porch. It must be he. 
No, he has passed by. ‘‘ Nikolavna, Nikolavna, 
is there no one yet?” ‘**No one,” 

And he lay on his bed and could not get up, 
and he waited, and the waiting was both painful 
and pleasant. And suddenly this joy passed all 
bounds—the one he was waiting for came. And 
this one was not Ivan Matveiteh or the commis- 
sary, but someone else, yet the one he was wait- 
ing for. He came and called him, and this one 
that called him, that same spoke to him and 
commanded him to lie upon Nikita. And Vasili 
Andreitch was overjoyed that this one had come 
for him. 

“T will go 
cry he woke. 

And he woke up, but he was quite different 
when he woke up from what he had been when 
he went to sleep. He wanted to get up, but he 
could not. He wanted to move his arms, but 
he could not; his legs, and he could not move 


?? he cried, joyfully, and with this 
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them. He wished to turn his head, and even 
this he could not do. He was amazed, but he 
did not complain. He understood that this was 
death, yet he did not complain at this, And he 
remembered that Nikita lay under him, and was 
warm and alive, and it seemed to him that he 


was Nikita, and that 
Nikita was he, and that 
his own life did not 
belong to himself, but 
to Nikitaa He bent 
down his ear and heard 
Nikita’s breathing, and 
even his faint snore. 

“ Nikita is alive, and 
it means that I am 


alive, too!’ he ex- 
claimed, with solem- 


nity. 

And he remembered 
his money, and the 
shop, and the house, 
and the purchases and 
sales, and the Miro- 
noff’s millions, and he 
comprehended with 
difficulty how it was 
that the man who was 
called Vasili Brekhou- 
noff could have busied 
himself with the things 
he had busied himself 
with. 

“Probably he knew 
no better,’’ he said to 
himself, thinking of 
Vasili Brekhounoff. 
“‘ He did not know what 
T know. Now I know 
in truth that I know?” 

And once more he 
heard the voice of him 
that called him. 

“Pm coming—I’m 
coming !’’ said he, pas- 
sionately, joyfully, with 
his whole heart. 

And then he felt that 
he was free, and that 
nothing held him any 
more. 

And Vasili Andreitch 
saw nor heard nor felt 
anything more in this 
world. 

Round about the 
storm raged. The same flurries of snow whirled 
and covered the fur coat of the dead Vasili 
Andreitch, and the trembling Moukhorty and 
the sleigh were scarcely visible, and in the bot- 
tom of it Nikita lay warm, under his masters 
dead body. 


MASTER 


X. 

Nikita woke toward morning. The chill, which 
began again to run up his back, waked him. 
He had been dreaming that he was going from 
the mill with a load of the master’s grain, and 
that in passing the stream he went round the 
bridge, and the cart stuck. And he saw himself 
climb under the cart and raise it by straighten- 
ing his back. But the remarkable thing was, 
that the cart did not move, but stuck to his back, 
and he could not lift the cart nor get from under 
it. It crushed him, and it was so cold. He 
must certainly get out. 

‘«That will do,’’ he said to some one who was 
pressing his back with the cart. ‘‘Take off the 
sacks.”’ 

But the cart weighed on him colder and colder, 
and suddenly something struck him, and he 
waked up and remembered everything. The 
cold cart was the master’s dead body, which lay 
upon him. It was Moukhorty who made the 
noise by kicking the sleigh twice with his hoof. 

‘¢ Andreitch, Andreitch !’ called Nikita to the 
master, as he straightened his back, having al- 
ready perceived the truth. 

But Vasili Andreitch did not answer. His 
stomach and legs were stiff and cold, like lead. 

“He must be dead! Heavenly kingdom !’ 
thought Nikita. 

He turned his head, pushed the snow before 
him with his hand and opened his eyes. It was 
light. The wind whistled as before in the shafts, 
and the snow continued to fall, only with this 
difference, that it did not lash against the bast of 
the sleigh, but fell noisclessly on the sleigh and 
the horse, deeper and deeper; and neither the 
movements nor the breathing of the horse were 
heard any longer. ‘‘He must have frozen to 
death,’’? thought Nikita. And as a matter of 
fact the kicks against the sleigh, which had waked 
Nikita, were the dying efforts of the frozen horse 
to keep on his legs. 

‘*Lord, Batiushka, you will surely call me!’ 
said Nikita to himself. ‘‘ Thy holy will be done. 
But it is hard! However, if vou can’t die twice 
you can’t help dving once. If it would only be 
quick—_”’ 

Again he hid his hands, closed his eves, and 
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forgot himself in the full confidence that he now 
would die truly and completely. 

At dinner-time the next day the peasants dug 
up Vasili Andreitch and Nikita at a distance of 
thirty sagenes from the road and half a verst 
from the village. 

The snow lay deep over the sleigh, but the 
shafts and the handkerchief on them were still 
visible. Moukhorty stood up to his belly in the 
snow, with the breeching and tow-cloth hanging 
from his back. He was completely white, and his 
dead head was leaning against his neck, which 
was frozen like a bone. Icicles hung from his 
nostrils, and his eyes were filled as with frozen 
tears. Ile had grown so thin in a single night 
that nothing but skin and bone was left. 

Vasili Andreitch was as stiff as a frozen car- 
cass, and as his legs were spread out they straight- 
ened them, and rolled him off Nikita. His prom- 
inent hawk-like eyes were frozen and his mouth 
under his clipped mustache was filled with snow. 

Nikita, although frozen through, was still alive. 
When they roused him he believed he had died, 
and that what was now being done with him hap- 
pened not in this world, but in that world. When 
he understood that he was still here in this world 
he was more grieved than pleased, especially when 
he perceived that the toes of both feet were frozen. 

Nikita lay in the hospital for two months. 
Three of his toes were removed, but as he re- 
tained the rest he was able to work, and for 
twenty years he continued to live, first as a work- 
man and then as a watchman in the Starosta’s 
employ. He died only in the present year at 
his home, as he wished, under the icons, with 
lighted wax candles in his hands. 

Before he died he asked his wife’s pardon, and 
forgave her the cooper, and he took leave of the 
boy and his grandchildren, and died, thankful 
that in so doing he freed his son and his daugh- 
ter-in-law of the burden of ‘‘ superfluous bread,’’ 
and that he himself was actually passing away 
from this life. which was irksome to him, to 
that other life which every year and every hour 
had become more comprehensible and alluring. 

Is he better or worse there where he waked up 
after this death? Was he deceived, or did he 


find there exactly what he expected? We shall 


all know this soon. 


——— 


PASTEUR. 


Proressor Louis Pasteur, the distinguished 
chemist and discoverer of what is now known as 
the Pasteur treatment for the cure of rabies, died 
in Paris on the 28th of September. 

Pasteur was pre-eminently a man of his time. 

His name and the names of his pupils were syn- 
onyms of scientific progress, except to very con- 
servative practitioners, and to these they were 
synonyms of at least restless research and pa- 
tient labor. He had implicit faith in science, 
and he gave the example of incessant investigat- 
ing, from which he 
knew the future would 
derive advantage. 
Even in later years, 
when adverse criti- 
cism that had pained 
him extremely had 
ceased, and marks of 
distinction had come 
to him from those 
whose esteem he val- 
ued, and a partial 
paralysis had render- 
ed useless one side 
of his body, he was 
at work every day in 
his laboratory. 

Louis Pasteur was 
born at Dole, in the 
Department of the 
Jura, December 27th, | 
1822. He became at 
eighteen a member of 
the university, in the 
difficult situation— 
corresponding to that 
of a sizar in England 
—of a supernumerary 
master of studies at 
the college of Besangon. At twenty-one he was 
admitted as a pupil to the Normal School. He 
was a graduate in the physical sciences in Sep- 
tember, 1846, but he remained at the school two 
years longer as an assistant instructor in chem- 
istry, obtained a doctor’s degree, and received 
the appointment of Professor of Physics at the 
Lycée of Dijon. Then his long years of com- 
parative poverty came to an end. In 1849 he 
was a substitute at the Chair of Chemistry in 
the Strasburg Faculty of Sciences; in 1852 he 
was invested with this chair. At the end of 
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1854 he organized the newly-created Faculty of 
Sciences, at Lille. In 1857 he returned to Paris 
as science director at the Normal School. He 
retained this office for ten years, adding to his 
labor in 1863 the tedious, infinitely wearisome 
professorship of Geology, Physics and Chemistry 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He was professor 
at the Sarbonne from 1867 to 1875. 

Professor Pasteur varied his labors not by rec- 
reation, but by changing their nature. He ex- 
perimented when not teaching, and wrote when 
not doing either. The 
‘Recueil des Savants 
Etrangers,’’ the ‘‘ An- 
nales de Chimie et de 
Physique,’’ and the 
‘*Comptes - Rendus ”’ 
of the Académie des 
Sciences are full of 
his memoirs. In 
1863 he published, 
about spontaneous 
generation, ‘‘ Nouvel 
Exemple de Fermen- 
tation Déterminé par 
des Animalcules In- 
fusoires, Pouvant 
Vivre sans Oxygeéne 
Libre’’; in 1866, 
“Etudes sur le Vin, 
ses Maladies, Causes 
qui les Provoquent, 
@etes??; in (1868, 
“Etudes sur le Vi- 
naigre, ses Maladies, 
Moyens de les Préve- 
nir, ete.’’; in 1870, 
“Etudes sur la Ma- 
ladie des Vers a Soie”’; 
in 1876, ‘‘ Etudes sur 
la Biére’’; in 1878, ‘‘Les Microbes,’ the 
astounding theory by which a revolution oc- 
curred in modern therapeutics. 

He became a member of the Legion of Honor 
in 1853, received the Rumford Medal of the 
Royal Society of London in 1856, a reward of 
ten thousand florins from the Austrian Ministry 
of Agriculture and the rank of Commander of 
the Legion of Honor from the French Emperor 
in 1868, a degree appointing him a Senator in 
1870, a premium of twelve thousand francs from 
the French Société d’ Encouragement in 1873, the 
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Copley Medal from England and an annuity of 
twelve thousand francs from the Assemblée Na- 
tionale in 1874, the rank of Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honor in 1878, election as a member 
of the Académie Frangaise, to succeed Littré, 
and the Albert Medal of the Society of Arts in 
1882, and the magnificent laboratories of the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris, built by popular sub- 
scription and a liberal contribution from the Czar 
of Russia. Roty, the excellent medalist, pro- 
duced in 1892 a commemorative medal of him. 

The glamour of the celebrity, the rewards and 
the emoluments he received are better known to 
the general world than the work of Pasteur. Ap- 
preciation of this requires knowledge of not only 
the immediate results of his personal labors, but 
of. their issues in other directions. His name is 
inseparable from any stage of the study of micro- 
organisms. He founded all the modern anti- 
surgical principles ; he was the master of bac- 
teriology, but his influence was more profound 
than these phrases indicate. Pasteur gave to the 
world better methods of preventing and healing 
disease, an incalculable cconomy of lives, proofs 
against attractive hypotheses which were result- 
ing in false philosophical forms, a revelation of 
the concealed operations cf myriads of organ- 
isms, a link in the chain of evidence respecting 
the proof of the law of evolution. Dr. Carpenter 
said of him, in a reference to the London Medi- 
cal Congress of 1881: 

‘‘There was none whose presence was more 
universally or more cordially welcomed than that 
of a quiet-looking Frenchman, who is neither a 
great physician nor a great surgeon, nor even a 
great physiologist, but who, originally a chem- 
ist, has done for medical science more than any 
savant of his day.’’ 

Pasteur achienaisicd against all the savants 
who had preceded him that fermentation is life 
without air. He extracted the pure juice from 
the interior of the grape and proved that without 
contact with impure air it never fermented. He 
proved that the ferment of the grape is held for 
germination in the particles of saccharomyces 
which cling to its exterior and to the twigs of the 
vine. He showed the power of fermentation 
possessed by the living cells of fruits in the ripen- 
ing process. He proved that the oxygen of the 
air can attenuate and extinguish the virulence of 
a virus. He made demonstrations in fields 
seemingly unrelated, and arrived at magnificent 
syntheses. He studied molecular matter and 
crystallography, and arrived at the discovery of 
the dissymmetrical tartrates. 

In 1885 the silk culture of France produced a 


revenue of one hundred and thirty million francs ; 
in twelve vears it fell, by disease in silkworms, 
to eight million francs. The chemist Dumas ap- 
pealed to Pasteur, who had never handled a silk- 
worm. Pasteur proved that independent mobile 
corpuscles, which caused the silk plague, were 
present in all states of the insect—egg, worm, 
chrysalis and moth. He proved that when 
present in the egg they reappeared in all the 
cyclical alterations of the insect’s life. He proved 
that they could be readily detected only in the 
moth. He suggested the selection of healthy 
moths, proved his views by experiments with 
others, prophesied results, and restored the silk 
industry of France. 

The carbuncular disease, which the French call 
“charbon,’’ and the English ‘‘splenic fever,’’ 
was investigated by Pasteur and successfully 
fought by inoculation of the furuncular virus in 
cattle. The fowl cholera, which attacked the 
lymphatic glands, was epidemic in Paris. Pas- 
teur suppressed it. 

Pasteur observed the epidemic nature of visita- 
tions of boils, investigated the pus of furuncles, 
pointed to the cause of the malady, and pre- 
scribed its remedy. In 1882 he began successful 
inoculations of pigs against swine fever. He 
found bacteria in osteo-myelitis, in typhoid fe- 
ver and in puerpural septicemia. 

Then, after suppressing the silk plague, pre- 
serving the vineyards and the vines, successfully 
vaccinating the cattle, and giving to Lister a new 
surgical system, Pasteur did something which 
was not more extraordinary than his other ac- 
complishments, but which struck the popular . 
mind much more impressively—he discovered 
the vaccine virus against the rabies, or hydro- 
phobia. In America the malady is compara- 
tively infrequent, but in Europe, and especially 
in Russia, it has ever been a cause of mortal an- 
guish. Pasteur proved that the brain substance 
and the medulla of a rabid animal would cause 
rabies if injected hypodermically, and that the 
period of incubation was of about the same dura- 
tion as that following the bite of a rabid dog. 
Then he established the fact that the period of 
incubation could be shortened almost to a defin- 
ite time, and, when he had triumphantly replied 
to all objections, began his amazing record of 
cures from hydrophobia. 

Professor Pasteur was kind to his assistants 
and pupils. They were profoundly devoted to 
him. His work is not finished by his death, but 
wherever there are lovers of science there will be 
reverently whispered a regretful comment, for it is 
a very pure and brilliant light that has gone out. 
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THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. 


No pLant on earth has ever aroused so many 
kinds of interest on all possible grounds as the 
mystic mistletoe. Take it how you will, that 
strange shrub is a wonder. From every point 
of view it teems with curiosity. Its parasitic 
mode of growth, its paradoxical greenness 
among the bare boughs of winter, its pale and 
ghostly berries, its sticky fruit, filled full with 
viscid birdlime, have all aroused profound and 
respectful attention from the very earliest ages. 
Then its religious importance in so many countries 
and ages, its connection with Christmas and the 
mid-winter Saturnalia, its social survival to our 
own time as the Yuletide symbol, and its mod- 
ern relation to the pleasing anachronism of in- 
discriminate kissing, all invest it alike with an 
additional factitious importance. Yet, strange 
to say, the full story of the mistletoe has never 
yet been written at any adequate length. It 
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has been left for 
the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the pres- 
ent humble scribe to attempt 
for the first time in the world’s 
history an exhaustive account 
of the plant and its cult—the 
mistletoe itself and the super- 
stitions based upon it. 

The original of the mistletoe, 
like that of Mr. Jeames de la 
Pluche, is to a certain extent 
‘‘wrop in mystery.’? Evolu- 
tionists as yet can tell us but 
little as to its probable line of develop- 
ment from earlier ancestors. It belongs, 
indeed, to a small family of parasitical plants, all 
of them as gentlemanly in their habits as the 
Tite-Barnacles themselves, being absolutely de- 
pendent upon other trees for a part at least of 
their livelihood, and showing very little affinity 
to any other order. It is conjectured, to be sure 
—I believe with justice—that this isolated group 
of parasitic shrubs may be honeysuckles gone 
wrong—may be descended in the last resort 
from some aberrant member of what botanists 
playfully know as the caprifoliaceous order ; and 
this is all the more probable because climbing 
and twining plants are particularly liable to de- 
generate in the long run into confirmed para- 
sitism. But if so, the resemblance to the sup- 
posed primitive honeysuckle ancestor, as in the 
case of so many other distinguished pedigrees, 
is now almost obliterated. The flower retains 
hardly a trace of honeysuckle peculiarities ; the 
opposite leaves and the smooth round _ berry, 
capped by the remnant of a calyx, alone suggest 
the possibility of a remote cousinship with wood- 
bine, laurustinus and guelder-rose. And this is 
just as it should be, for the mistletoe is nothing 


if not vague and mysterious. 

It trades upon the occult, the 

abstruse, the recondite. A plant 

whose relationships were all as 

clear as mud would lack that 

mystic element of the dim and ° 
the incomprehensible which Mr. 

Herbert Spencer considers essen- 

tial and fundamental to the very 

idea of religion. 

The modern mistletoe, as we 
know it to-day, in its present 
highly evolved and degenerate 
state as a confirmed parasite, is 
no longer an enigma. It is a 
woody shrub, with yellowish-- 
green leaves, which specially 
affects the branches of apple 
trees, pears and poplars. The 
people who get their ideas vaguely and at second- 
hand from books have a general notion, indeed, 
that the mistletoe’s favorite haunt is the British 
oak ; this is a complete mistake, as it was the very 
rarity of the mistletoe on oaks that gave one, when 
found there, its peculiar sanctity in the eyes of 
primitive peoples. In the purely wild condition, 
mistletoe grows mostly on poplars alone ; in civ- 
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ilized and cultivated soils it extends its depreda- 
tions, wherever it gets a chance, to apple orchards 
and pear trees. 

And this is the manner of the generation of 
mistletoes. The young seedlings sprout on a 
branch of their involuntary host, where the seed 
has been carried by birds in a way which I shall 
hereafter more fully describe, at its proper point 
in the life-history of the species. Instead of root- 
ing themselves, however, like mere groundling 
plants, by small fibrous rootlets, they fasten by 
a sort of sucker-like process to the tissues of the 
tree on which they feed ; and penetrating its bark 
to the living layer just beneath, suck up elabo- 
rated sap from the veins of their victim. Thus 
they live at the expense of the poplar, whose 
food they appropriate ; and when many of them 
together infest a single tree, as one may often see 
inthe long roadside avenues of central France, 
they succeed in largely strangling and choking the 
foliage of their unhappy host. Nevertheless, the 
mistletoe is not quite a parasite of the deepest 
dye, like the common English dodder or the 
felonious broomrape, which are both of them 
leafless, and derive their entire nutriment from 
the yessels of the plants on which they prey: 
Mistletoe still retains some relics of self-respect : 
it has only reached the first stage of parasitism. 
It keeps to this day green leaves of its own, con- 
taining the active vegetable digestive principlss 
chlorophyll, which manufactures starch tor 1 
under the influence of sunlight. It takes from 
its host elaborated sap, rich in many prime ele- 
ments of its needful food ; but it does something 
for its own support, all the same, by supplement- 
ing them with material honestly obtained in its 
own wan, green foliage. 


Everybody knows well the look of those pale, 
yellowish leaves, thick, stiff and leathery, which 
seem to betoken in their very appearance the 
uncanny mode of life of the plant that bears 
them. But it is not everybody that knows 
equally well the little inconspicuous greenish 
flowers that precede and produce the berries— 
flowers of two sexes, often separately borne on 
distinct plants, the wee little males with no trace 
of petals, while the females still retain some last 
relic of their high estate (when they were hand- 
some honeysuckles) in the shape of four tiny, 
scale-like flower-leaves, so inconspicuous that 
one needs to look close indeed with a magnify- 
ing glass to detect their presence. Yet there 
they are to this day, degraded petals, to prove 
the fall of the mistletoe, an outward and visible 
sign of its long course of degeneracy. In the 
centre of these fertile blossoms stands a wee 
sticky column, the sensitive surface of the ovary: 
small flies and other unconsidered insect riff-raff 
act as go-betweens to convey the pollen from the 
male flowers to their spinster sisters. 
specks of honey dotted about on the cups serve 
to reward their labor and attract their attentions. 
In search of it, the flies smear themselves over 
with golden grains on the petalless flowers, which 
they rub off again unconsciously on the sticky 
surface of the female ovaries. This sets up fruc- 
tification. As soon as the fertilizing powder has 
quickened the embryo within, a fruit grows 
apace—the familiar semi-transparent and mys- 
terious-looking berry of our Christmas mistletoe. 

Every part of this strange plant is full of odd- 
ity, and no part more so than these wonderful 
berries. They are white, so as to attract the 
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eyes of friendly birds, and they are filled with a 
very viscid and adhesive pulp, which sticks like 
glue to whatever touches it. Indeed, the Latin 
name of the plant, visewm, and the French one, 
gui, both have reference to this gummy peculi- 
arity : and the adjective viscid itself means liter- 
ally ‘‘like mistletoe.’? Bird-lime (called glu in 
French) is prepared from the berries. The pulp 
that yields it surrounds a single solitary seed, 
for whose sake the whole mechanism has been 
developed by the parent plant. 
object subserved in the shrub’s economy by the 
sticky material. Mistletoe berries are much sought 
after by sundry fruit-eating birds, but especially 
by the missel-thrush, which owes both its com- 
mon English name and its scientific appellation 
of Turdus viscivorus to its marked affection for 
this mystic food. Now, as the bird eats the ber- 
ries, it gets the seeds entangled on,its feet and 
bill by the sticky surroundings, and then, flying 
away to another tree, it gets rid of them in turn 
by rubbing them off sideways in a fork of the 
branches. That happens to be the precise spot 
that best suits the young mistletoe as a place for 
sprouting in. If it fell on to the ground beneath, 
it would be unable to maintain itself without the 
aid of a host ; but rubbed off on a poplar or ap- 
ple tree, where the missel-thrush most often car- 
ries it in search of more berries, it bores its way 
quickly into the very tissues of its victim, and 
begins to suck his blood gayly for its own advan- 
tage, after the hereditary habit of its wicked kind. 

Such is the life-cycle of the common English 
mistletoe. In Southern Europe there is also a 
smaller kind, the green-berried mistletoe, which 
infests rather the junipers of the Mediterranean 
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region. This still more degraded descendant of 
a honeysuckle ancestor has become completely 
parasitic in its habits and incapable of self-sup- 
port, so that its leaves are reduced to mere pur- 
poseless relics in the shape of opposite scales 
arranged. flat on the stem, and it derives its 
nourishment entirely from the body of its host, 
instead of supplementing its robbery by some 
honest toil on its own account. In the forests 
of Germany and Italy another genus of the same 
family is found in abundance, by name Loranthus 
—I apologize for my language ; it preys for the 
most part upon oaks and chestnut trees. With- 
out being needlessly botanical—for I know how 
a giddy world hates the very suspicion of bot- 
any, as Sir John Cheke’s age hated learning, 
“‘not worse than toad or asp’’—I may venture 
to add in a stage aside that anybody who wishes 
to see for himself the resemblance still remaining 
between the honeysuckle family and the mistle- 
toes, should compare the flowers and fruit of the 
little English moschatel, of the common elder, 
and of the true honeysuckles with the British 
mistletoe and with the Mediterranean species, 
and little doubt will then be left on any candid 
and competent mind (like yours and mine) as to 
the reality of the pedigree assigned to the group 
by modern evolutionists. By far the 
most interesting point about the 
mistletoe, however, is the human 
superstitions that have gradually 
clustered around that wan green 
parasite and those glossy white ber- 
ries. And the origin and true mean- 
ing of these superstitions have only 
quite lately been made known to 
the world by that acute and learned 
anthropologist, Mr. J. G. Frazer, in 
his epoch-making work, ‘‘The Golden 
Bough.’’ Till Mr, Frazer read aright 
for us the fundamental ideas involy- 
ed in the widespread mistletoe wor- 
ship, that strange antique cult seemed 
as incomprehensible and as enigma- 
tic as the Sphinx herself. By the 
light he has cast upon the whole 
subject of sacred trees, mistletoe 
worship becomes now a simple and 
natural case of a very common and 
comprehensible primitive worship. 
And now, how has mistletoe, thus 
shown to owe its sanctity to the very 
oldest and bloodiest stratum of say- 
age religious thought, managed to 
hold its own to the present day, and 
to get mcorporated.into the religion 
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of peace itself in connection with the great an- 
nual midwinter festival which marks the birth 
of the Founder of Christianity ? 

Well, to explain this obvious anomaly, we 
must remember, first of all, that Christianity in 
its early days made many external concessions 
upon minor points of detail to the fixed habits of 
primitive paganism. Gregory’s famous advice 
to Augustine on his first mission to Britain—to 
Christianize the holy places and temples of the 
heathen Saxons by crosses and religious services, 
so that the people might still continue to wor- 
ship at their accustomed shrines—was but a def- 
inite avowal of the common practice of the 
Church, in giving the least possible nervous 
shock to the ingrained religious sentiments of its 
catechumens. Christmas itself, for example, is 
fixed, in a purely arbitrary way, at the date of 
the old heathen midwinter festival—the Yule- 
tide, the Saturnalia—when the sun, having 
reached its furthest southern limit, begins to 
move northward again, bringing with it fresh 
life, green leaves, the flowers, the spring, the 
summer. To all early minds that feast of reviv- 
ing vegetation had a great significance. Sun- 
worship, tree-worship, the cult of the corn, the 
vine, the oak, the wood spirits, all made it for 
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them into a period of the highest natural sanc- 
tity. What more obvious, then, than that at this 
period of reawakening life in the vegetable world 
—this time when the quickening sun began his 
glad journey home again, to revive the dead 
boughs and dormant roots of the green things— 
the mistletoe, the symbol and soul of the forest 
trees, should come in for a special degree of rev- 
erence and adoration? The two great feasts of 
the round year, for Celt and Teuton alike, were 
Yuletide and Midsummer. The one saw the sun 
begin his northward course, with fresh promise 
of fruits and corn and warmth and light and 
plenty; the other saw him arrive at the fullness 
of his power, with that promise fulfilled in a 
plentiful harvest and abundance of store for the 
coming winter. 

The Church, in its day of partial and tentative 
triumph, turned the heathen festival into the 
Feast of the Nativity, but it kept it still at the 
season of the winter solstice. Most of the hea- 
then rites still survived under Christianized 
forms—the yule log, the mistletoe, the holly 
berries, the Christmas tree, the ancient saturnalia 
of beef and beer and pudding. Relics of sun- 
worship and tree-worship still peep out through 
it all. Christmas is even now just the pagan 
yuletide, barely disguised under a thin vail of 
ecclesiastical sanction. 

Last of all, but most important to the giddy 
minds of youth, why do we kiss, unreproved, 
under the mistletoe? For that strange, but not 


‘wholly reprehensible, practice various causes 


might, no doubt, be assigned. It may be merely 
a survival of the old saturnalian freedom, the 
ebullition of high spirits, junketing and joy, due 
to the good things of the season—the cakes and 
ale, and ginger hot i’ the mouth—or to delight 


at the sun’s return from his cold southward ban- 
ishment. But I fancy the rite goes a little deeper 
into the core of things than that, and its specially 
close connection with the mistletoe seems to sug- 
gest such a profounder and more mystical ex- 
planation. This, at least, is how the matter en- 
visages itself to me, as read by the light of some 
instructive savage analogies. 

In many primitive tribes, when the chief or 
king dies, there ensues a wild period of general 
license, an orgie of anarchy, till a new king is 
chosen and consecrated in his stead to replace 
him. During this terrible interregnum or lord- 
ship of misrule, when every man does that which 
is right (or otherwise) in his own eyes, all things 
are lawful ; or, rather, there are no laws, no law- 
giver, no executive. But as soon as the new 
chief comes to his own again everything is 
changed: the community resumes at once its 
wonted respectability. Now, is it not probable 
that the midwinter orgie is similarly due to the 
cutting of the mistletoe? perhaps, even, to the 
killing of the King of the Wood along with it? 
Till the new mistletoe grows, are not all things 
allowable? At any rate, I cast out this hint as 
a possible explanation of saturnalian freedom in 
general, and kissing under the mistletoe in par- 
ticular. It may conceivably survive as the last 
faint memory of that wild orgie of license which 
accompanied the rites of so many slain gods— 
Tammuz, Adonis, Dionysius, Attis. Much miti- 
gated and mollified by civilization and Chris- 
tianity, we may still see in it, perhaps, some 
dim lineaments of the mad feasts which Herodo- 
tus describes for us over the dead gods of Egypt. 
So far back into the realms of savage thought 
does that seemingly picturesque and harmless 
mistletoe hurry us. 
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